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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  and  Arch^ological 
Society  of  the  Counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 

2.  That  the  object  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  and  of  Antiquities 
generally  ;  the  preservation  of  all 
Ancient  Remains,  and  the  restoration 
of  Churches  and  other  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
President,  Patrons,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Honorary 
and  Ordinary  Members. 

4.  That  new  Members  be  proposed 
and  seconded  by  two  Members  of  the 
Society,  either  by  letter  or  personally 
at  one  of  the  Committee  meetings,  and 
balloted  for  at  the  next  Meeting  by 
the  Members  present ;  one  black  ball 
in  five  to  exclude.  That  Honorary 
Members  be  elected  at  the  General 
Meetings  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  only. 

5.  That  each  Member  on  his  ad- 
mission pay  an  Entrance  Eee  of  Ten 
Shillings,  and  an  Annual  Subscription 
of  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on  the 
first  of  January  in  each  year,  and  that 
no  member  be  entitled  to  any  privileges 
of  membership  until  his  subscription 
for  the  year  be  paid.  That  any  Member 
paying  Ten  Pounds  in  one  sum  in 
addition  to  the  Entrance  Fee  be  a 
Life  Member,  and  be  freed  from  all 
further  payments.  That  any  one  being 
a  Member  of  one  of  the  Associated 
Societies  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
an  Entrance  Fee  on  his  election  as  a 
Member  of  this  Society. 


6.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  of  all 
Rural  Deans,  and  professional  Archi- 
tects, being  Members  of  the  Society, 
and  of  not  less  than  twelve  Ordinary 
Members,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  one- 
third  at  least  shall  have  been  Members 
of  the  Committee  during  the  preceding 
year. 

7.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee, 
who  shall  invest  all  payments  of  Life 
Members,  and  shall  apply  the  Annual 
Subscriptions,  first,  in  discharge  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Society,  and 
afterwards,  at  their  discretion,  in  aid 
of  the  restoration  of  Churches  and  of 
Ancient  Remains. 

8.  That  no  grant  be  made  to  any 
Church  of  which  the  plans  have  not 
been  laid  before  the  Committee,  and 
sanctioned  by  them,  nor  unless  notice 
shall  have  been  given  at  the  previous 
Committee  Meeting  that  such  a  grant 
would  be  proposed. 

9.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
Lincoln  on  the  first  Friday  in  January, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  every  alternate 
month  throughout  the  year  at  12.30 
p.m.  ;  three  Members  to  constitute  a 
quorum. 

10.  That  the  Society  hold  a  Public 
Meeting  in  the  course  of  each  year, 
and  that  the  Committee  have  power 
to  fix  the  place  of  that  Meeting,  and 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements. 

Approved  Maij  6th,  1887. 


The  Eeport. 

ALTHOUGH  your  Committee  have  to  report  a  smaller  accession  of  new 
Members  than  last  year,  they  are  nevertheless  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  losses,  either  by  decease  or  withdrawal,  are  much  under  the  average. 
Further,  by  a  new  regulation  of  admitting  Associate  Members  at  our  Summer 
meetings,  at  the  sum  of  5s.  each,  they  have  attracted  at  their  late  meeting 
at  Bourn  no  less  than  twenty-nine  new  Associates,  some  of  whom  they  have 
every  reason  to  hope  will  eventually  become  permanent  Members  of  the 
Society.  It  should  however  be  mentioned  that  this  Associates'  fee  of  5s.  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  that  portion  of  the  Societies''  Reports  and  Papers,  which 
is  connected  with  the  place  at  which  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting  is  held. 
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It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  Committee  have  to  record  the  death  ot 
Canon  Moore,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  Members  of  our 
Society.  It  was  under  his  strong  and  able  guidance  that  the  Parish  Church 
of  Spalding  was  completely  restored  with  tender  care  and  competent  skill, 
through  the  aid  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  the  professional  architect.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  several  beautiful  daughter  churches  were  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  ot  Spalding,  and  many  similar  good  works 
accomplished.  It  was  through  his  reverence  for  the  great  historical 
edifices  of  the  past  that  the  western  elevation  of  Croyland  Abbey  was  saved 
from  falling,  through  a  fresh  foundation  skilfully  given  to  it,  under  his 
watchful  supervision,  and  the  collection  of  the  means  required  to  effect  it. 
It  was  through  him  that  "Weston  Church,  where  he  served  for  many  years, 
was  restored  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  it  was  through  his  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  Gothic  architecture  that  he  was  able  to  help  many  engaged  in  church 
restoration  or  archseological  researches.  But,  in  addition  to  these  qualifica- 
tions, he  was  a  firm  and  faithful  parish  priest,  given  to  good  works  on  behalf 
of  his  parishioners,  and  ever  a  sure  friend  to  them  in  time  of  need.  Well 
fitted  to  be  a  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  the  Incumbent  of  Spalding  he  was  also 
a  very  valuable  ofiicer  of  the  Church  as  Rural  Dean.  As  a  leading  Member 
of  our  Architectural  Society  he  contributed  some  accurate  and  interesting 
Papers  on  Croyland  and  Spalding,  and  his  name  will  long  be  remembered  in 
South  Lincolnshire  where  he  served  so  faithfully  and  so  well,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Diocese. 

We  also  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Stacye, 
long  connected  with  the  Shrewsbury  Hospital,  at  Shefiield,  and,  as  long  as  it 
existed,  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society, 
formerly  one  of  the  group  of  our  Associated  Societies.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
research  and  learning,  and  he  not  unfrequently  supplied  valuable  information 
to  the  Members  of  our  Society.  We  have  a  reminiscence  of  him  in  a  Paper 
he  supplied  to  our  publication,  vol.  10,  p.  165,  on  "  Some  early  remains  in 
Carlton-in-Lindrick  Church,  Notts." 

One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  aid  of  the  Restoration  of  Churches  in  the 
Diocese,  and  in  which  your  Committee  have  a  considerable  though  indirect 
interest,  is  the  establishment  of  a  Diocesan  Sunday  Fund  in  aid  of  three 
several  objects,  viz.  : 

(1)  Church  Building  and  Restoration  ; 

(2)  Spiritual  Aid  ; 

(3)  Education. 

Towards  the  first-named  object  the  sum  of  £504  was  voted  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  following  churches  have  been  benefited  by  this  grant : — Beelsby,  Beesby, 
Bratoft,  Clixby,  Croyland,  Frarapton,  Goulceby,  Lincoln — St.  I3otolph, 
Lincoln — St.  Nicholas,  Normanby-by-Spital,  Tathwell,  Thornton  near 
Horncastle,  Toft-cum-Newton,  and  Mission  Rooms  at  Fulbeck,  Huttoft,  Spilsby. 
Thus  where  this  Society,  through  lack  of  funds,  is  now  unai)le  to  vote  money 
towards  churches  which  sadly  need  assistance,  the  Diocesan  Sunday  Fund 
happily  steps  in  and  encourages  this  excellent  work  by  its  grants. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  in  the  Records  of  the  Society  was  the  excellent 
and  highly  successful  Summer  Meeting  at  Bourn,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
June  25th  and  26th,  Your  Committee  consider  that  no  words  of  praise  can  be 
too  strong  as  to  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  the  Hon.  Local  Secretaries 
—the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sharp,  Vicar  of  Edenham,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Mills,  of  Bourn- 
carried  out  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  Members,  and 
the  success  of  the  Meeting.  Favoured  with  fine  weather  and  a  large  company, 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  at  Grimsthorpe  Castle, 
and  to  crown  all  a  series  of  magnificent  and  well  ordered  churches,  all 
tended  to  leave  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  visitors. 

The  first  day's  proceedings  comprised  a  Short  Service  in  Bourn  Abbey 
Church  at  9  a.m.,  then  an  inspection  of  the  Abbey  Church  and  Hereward's 
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Castle,  then  by  road  to  Edenham  Church,  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  Little  Bytham, 
Careby,  Witham-on-the-Hill,  returning  to  Bourn,  The  second  day's  route 
commenced  by  leaving  Bourn  for  Thurlby,  Baston,  Langtoft,  Market  Deeping, 
West  Deeping,  Tallington,  Barholm,  Uffington,  Essendine,  Carlby,  and 
returning  to  Bourn. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  various  places,  prepared  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  : — 

Abbey  Church,  Bourn. 

Viewed  externally,  persons  might  be  disappointed  when  they  heard  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bourn,  but  when  they  enter  it  they 
at  once  see  something  very  interesting  indeed.  The  oldest  features,  the  aisle 
arcades,  are  portions  of  the  original  church,  founded  in  1138  by  Baldwin 
FitzGilbert,  lord  of  the  manor  in  those  days,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  who 
devoted  part  of  his  wealth  to  this  church,  in  connection  with  the  Augustine 
Abbey  he  founded  here  for  twelve  canons.  There  is  an  arch  of  the  same  period 
at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle.  Then  as  now  there  were  two  towers.  The  nave 
extended  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  now,  but  in  a  N  ormau  dress.  The  third 
portion  of  the  old  church  is  very  puzzling — the  piers  of  the  chancel  with  their 
slender  shafts,  which  probably  were  re-built  when  the  Perpendicular  chancel 
was  added.  Passing  to  the  time  when  the  west  portion  of  the  church  was 
entirely  re-built,  the  Bishop  said  there  was  reason  to  think  the  intention  was 
to  re-build  the  entire  church,  but  this  failed  probably  through  want  of  money. 
Until  lately  the  west  end  had  a  very  large  Perpendicular  window  put  in  at  a 
later  time,  which  should  never  have  been  there,  and  that  portion  of  the  church 
was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  but,  thanks  to  a  great  benefactor  of  Bourn,  a 
careful  restoration  was  made,  and  a  triplet  of  windows  and  other  decorations 
were  now  to  be  seen.  The  Early  English  work  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is 
very  good  of  its  kind.  There  was  a  chantry  chapel  in  the  south  aisle.  The 
window  of  the  transept  is  a  link  between  Early  English  and  Decorated — three 
lancets  surmounted  by  three  circles.  Other  windows  in  the  church  are  copies 
of  this,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  as  they  are  likely  to  mislead  future 
generations.  The  large,  lofty  clerestory  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  when 
the  principal  story  of  the  remaining  tower  was  built,  the  lower  stages  being 
Early  English.  The  Bishop  hoped  that  some  time  a  chancel  worthy  of  the 
church  might  take  the  place  of  the  present,  which  has  roof  wrong,  walls 
wrong,  everything  very  bad  indeed.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  in  the  town 
to  re-seat  the  church.  He  trusted  that  W'hen  this  great  work  was  finished, 
which  was  then  going  on  very  much  through  the  kind  and  generous  labours  of 
the  ladies  of  the  parish,  who  have  raised  a  considerable  sum  already,  the  seats 
would  be  free  and  open  to  all,  and  that  there  would  be  an  orderly  seating  by 
the  proper  officers.  With  regard  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  it  would  be  well  to 
give  height  to  the  nave  by  lowering  the  pavement  and  showing  the  bases  of 
the  piers  of  the  arcades.  When  this  work  is  done,  it  was  hoped  a  new  roof 
would  be  carried  out,  a  design  for  which  would  be  shown  to  them.  The  west 
front  of  the  church  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  perfect.  There  were 
originally  two  towers,  now  there  is  only  one  and  a  stump.  Interesting  persons 
worshipped  here  in  days  of  old — the  great  family  of  Wake,  one  of  whom — 
John,  called  Strongbow — entertained  here  Edward  III.  ;  Robert  of  Brunne, 
canon  of  this  church,  who  here  wrote  the  Annals  of  the  History  of  England  ; 
and  the  Protestant  martyr  Latimei  preached  here.  After  inspecting  the  church, 
the  party  went  to  the  site  of 

The  C-astle  of  Bourn 

The  "gate-house"  was  first  inspected — a  relic  which  was  bared  only  on 
Monday.  The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  said  this  showed  an  outline  of  a  round 
tower  of  the  castle,  and  no  doubt  there  was  another.     Through  these  access 
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would  be  gained  to  tlie  inner  bailey.  This,  then,  was  the  gate-house,  and  in 
former  times  the  timbers  for  raising  the  portcullis  were  found,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  lost.  From  the  tower  steps  evidently  leading  down  to  the  level  of 
the  moat  were  also  found.  Referring  to  the  site  of  the  Castle  generally,  the 
Bishop  remarked  that  this  had  always  been  an  attractive  place.  The  Romans 
came  here  because  of  the  magnificent  spring  of  water,  "Peter's  Pool,"  and 
they  fixed  upon  this  as  being  convenient  to  a  branch  of  the  Ermyn  Street  and 
also  to  the  great  Car  Dyke,  the  latter  leading  from  near  Peterborough  to 
Washingborough,  Lincoln.  Naturally  the  Romans,  when  they  found  this 
fine  pool  of  water  -  the  purest  water,  perhaps,  in  the  world  —  made  a  station 
here.  We  are  certain  of  this  fact,  because  there  were  found  there  gold  and 
silver  coins  in  a  pot,  and  portions  of  Roman  vases.  The  Saxons  raised  here  a 
circular  mound  — their  keep,  their  last  means  of  defence,  with  a  ditch  round  it. 
And  they  also  made  protection  for  their  cattle.  The  lords  of  Bourn  were  great 
in  the  Saxon  period.  As  to  the  water  there,  it  had  been  of  benefit  not  only 
to  this  country,  but  to  other  places  beyond  England,  for  it  was  sent  out  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mills  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  a 
subterranean  passage  supposed  to  run  from  the  castle  to  the  abbey,  and  that 
the  workmen  employed,  after  two  days'  work,  came  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
building,  and  about  twelve  feet  of  black  mud,  and  some  Roman  pottery,  oak 
posts,  stones  and  bricks  which  had  been  shot  down,  and  a  bit  of  glazed  Roman 
tile. 

The  visitors  then  drove  to  the  following  places,  which  were  described  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  :— 

Edenham. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  most  interesting.  It  was  an  appurtenance 
of  the  abbey  of  Vallis  Dei  (or  Vaudey).  In  the  tower  are  fragments 
of  a  Saxon  churchyard  cross.  Norman  work,  of  course  not  in  the 
original  position,  is  curiously  inserted  above  the  south  aisle  arcade.  Much  of 
the  interior  is  good  Early  English  work.  The  capitals  are  peculiar  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  uncommon.  On  the  jiorch  is  a  grotesque — a  man  holding 
an  animal  by  the  tail.  The  early  font  has  an  elaborate  oak  carved  cover,  a 
gift  of  the  Willoughby  family  in  1853,  and  the  work  of  the  parish  clerk.  The 
tower,  84  feet  high,  has  externally  a  band  of  good  panelling,  surmounted  by  a 
parapet.  In  the  west  face  externally  is  a  small  brass  representing  an  archbishop 
in  full  vestments  with  crozier,  temp.  Henry  VI.  Within  the  tower  are  in- 
teresting mediaeval  efiigies,  and  an  altar  tomb  of  a  knight  and  his  wife  of  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  The  examination  of  the  beautiful  monuments  in  the 
chancel  afforded  a  rare  treat  to  the  members.  The  Vicar  described  the 
communion  plate  given  by  the  father  of  the  late  Baroness  Willoughky  de 
Eresby,  consisting  of  a  Spanish  ciborium,  a  solid  gold  incense  boat,  a  pair  of 
Florentine  candlesticks,  a  German  chalice  highly  chased,  and  an  Italian 
chalice,  also  highly  wrought. 

Grimsthorpe  Castle. 

When  the  party  arrived  here  a  letter  was  read  from  Lord  Willoughby 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  to  receive  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  inviting  them  to  luncheon  in  the  Castle.  The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  said  : 
Grimsthorpe  is  now  considered  to  be  a  hamlet  of  the  Parish  of  Edenham,  but 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  both  it,  Grimsthorpe  Park,  and  Southorpe  were 
separate  manors.  These  were  a  forfeited  portion  of  the  possessions  of  Lord 
Lovel,  on  whose  attaintment  they  were  given  to  John  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  to  William,  ninth  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  on  his 
marriage  with  Mary  de  Salinas,  the  faithful  Spanish  attendant  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
their  only  child  Catherine  inherited  her  father's  barony  and  estates  and 
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married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Before  the  present  grand  house 
at  Grimsthorpe  was  built  in  her  time,  Leland  tells  us  "  it  was  no  great 
thing, "  and  apparently  an  old  stronghold,  for  it  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
protected  by  a  fair  and  strong  gatehouse,  and  embattled  walls  of  stone. 
Naturally  this  was  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  so  great  a  nobleman 
as  the  Duke  of  Suftblk  after  his  marriage  with  the  Willoughb}'-  heiress,  so 
that  it  was  then  rebuilt  on  a  far  larger  scale,  more  after  the  fashion  of  a 
palace  than  a  castle,  as  it  previously  was.  This  work,  we  know,  was  finished 
in  the  year  1541  for  the  reception  of  the  king,  who  became  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  his  brother-in-law,  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  August  in  that 
year,  on  his  way  to  meet  his  young  nephew,  the  King  of  Scotland,  at  York, 
and  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  people  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  after  their 
rebellion  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  greater  monasteries.  The  king 
again  stayed  at  Grimsthorpe  for  a  single  night  on  his  return  from  the  north, 
and  traversed  its  great  park,  said  to  be  nearly  sixteen  miles  in  circumference, 
within  which  is  the  site  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Vaudey.  The  earliest 
feature  of  the  present  fabric  is  the  sole  relic  of  the  former  one,  viz.,  a  massive 
square  tower  at  its  south-east  angle.  Its  walls  are  of  immense  thickness  and 
batter  as  they  ascend.  It  contains  three  small  rooms  one  over  the  other, 
access  to  which  is  given  by  a  small  newel  staircase,  but,  from  the  absence  of 
mouldings,  and  the  loss  of  its  original  lights,  now  replaced  by  modern  ones, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  even  an  approximate  date  to  this  tower.  The  greater 
part  of  the  mansion  is  a  spacious  quadrangle,  consisting  chiefly  of  gables, 
external  chimney  stacks,  and  originally  flat-headed  muUioned  windows,  which 
last  were  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  by  modern  sash  windows,  when 
Lord  Gwydyr  was  in  possession  of  the  Willougliby  property.  In  1722-3  the 
north  front  was  pulled  down  by  Peregrine,  second  Duke  of  Ancaster,  and  a 
very  imposing  edifice  was  attached  to  the  house  of  a  totally  different  character, 
and  certainly  a  most  inappropriate  one,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Tudor  edifice  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Vanburgh,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  architects  of 
England,  was  selected  to  give  additional  size  and  grandeur  to  Grimsthorpe 
House,  which  although  heavy  and  rather  coarse  in  detail  is  certainly  dignified 
and  imposing.  Its  principal  front,  facing  the  north,  consists  of  an  imposing 
central  feature  with  large  windows  and  a  stately  entrance  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade,  vases,  and  a  large  shield  of  arms,  and  flanked  by  square  towers, 
having  circular  chimneys  at  the  angles.  In  front  of  this  is  a  square  court 
enclosed  by  solid  walls  with  dwarf  towers  at  its  outer  angles,  which  certainly 
adds  to  the  dignified  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  this  palatial  residence.  The 
great  hall  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  centre  of  the  north  elevation,  on  the 
left  of  which,  in  the  west  wing,  is  the  spacious  chapel.  The  corresponding 
wing  constitutes  the  dining-room  facing  the  east,  and  the  other  principal 
rooms  occupy  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  this  elevation,  consisting  of  three 
drawing-rooms,  the  Suffolk  room,  and  the  old  angle  tower  of  the  preceding 
edifice,  now  commonly  called  "the  bird-cage  tower,"  which  boldly  projects 
from  the  remainder  of  the  edifice.  The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  next  described 
some  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  inside  the  Castle.  Among  other  things 
were  two  beautifully  shaped  vases  brought  from  Cyprus  by  his  nephew,  Sir 
George  Tryon,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  late  Lady  Willoughby,  his 
mother-in-law.  After  the  Members  had  lunched,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  said  : 
1  think  before  we  leave  we  should  all  of  us  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  Lord 
Willoughby  for  the  hospitable  way  in  which  he  has  entertained  us  here  to-day. 
Many,  I  know,  will  be  able  to  remember  with  pleasure,  even  more  than  I  can 
— though  I  can  do  it  with  great  sincerity — the  days  which  we  have  spent  here 
when  this  mansion  was  occupied  by  the  late  Lady  Willoughby.  But  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  received  to-day  gives  us  indeed  a  good  hope 
that  the  heir  of  this  ancient  house  will  continue  to  uphold  its  good  name  and 
set  that  example  which,  we  trust,  the  nobility  of  England  will  ever  set,  not 
only  to  their  immediate  neighbourhood  but  also  to  the  country  at  large.     In 
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your  name  I  am  sure  I  may  render  our  thanks  to  Lord  Willougliby  for  our 
entertainment  to-day.  The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  endorsed  all  the  words  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  said  that  it  was  an  especial  honour  to  be  so 
hospitably  entertained  when  his  lordship  was  from  home  ;  and  he  thanked 
Lord  Willoughby  for  having  sent  down  from  London  that  gold  plate  which 
had  given  them  so  much  pleasure  to  see,  and  which  he  had  allowed  to  be 
photographed,  in  order  that  illustrations  might  be  given  in  the  Society's 
forthcoming  volume. 

Little  Bytham. 

Why  this  church  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Medard  we  cannot  tell. 
Its  features  are  a  tower  and  spire,  nave,  south  aisle,  porch,  and  chancel,  all  of 
the  Early  English  style— about  1200.  In  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  is  a 
semi-circular  headed  belfry  light,  and  in  the  north  wall  is  a  beautiful  little 
Transitional  doorway,  the  latch  of  which  is  finished  with  the  Cistercian  mask 
device.  In  the  south  front  is  another  very  interesting  old  doorway,  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  is  a  small  circular  hole,  probably  devised  for  the  exhibition 
of  a  relic,  as  there  are  holes  for  the  reception  of  an  iron  grating  in  the  interior. 
Over  this  is  an  arch  enriched  with  two  rows  of  the  billet  mould  and  other  fine 
ornamentation.  On  the  left  of  this  is  a  tiny  pair  of  lights,  perhaps,  from  their 
position,  serving  formerly  as  a  low-side  window.  The  aisle  arcade,  of  three 
large  bays,  consists  of  circular  shafted  pillars  rising  from  wide  circular  bases, 
and  terminating  in  correspondingly  wide  overhanging  caps  on  which  the  nail- 
head  ornament  is  worked.  In  the  chancel  is  a  double  piscina,  and  at  the  east 
end  a  large  incongruous  Tudor  window.  A  sacristan's  window  will  be  observed 
between  the  tower  and  the  nave.  As  St.  Medard  is  little  known  in  England, 
although  an  illustrious  French  Saint,  a  few  words  respecting  him  may  be 
acceptable.  He  was  born  A.D.  457  of  a  good  family  at  Salency  in  Picardy. 
Through  the  good  influence  of  a  pious  mother,  as  a  boy  he  was  most  com- 
passionate to  the  poor,  and  on  one  occasion  took  off  his  coat  and  gave  it  to  a 
poor  blind  beggar  of  Salency,  and  often  gave  away  his  own  food  to  the  poor. 
When  fit  he  was  sent  to  Yermand,  and  then  to  Tournai,  to  be  instructed  in 
divinity  and  science,  in  which  he  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  astonish  the 
Bishop  of  Tournai,  as  well  as  through  his  fervid  devotion,  and  was  ordained 
a  priest ;  after  which  he  became  a  most  devout  and  powerful  preacher,  so  that 
in  630  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Noyon,  and  consecrated  by  St.  Remi  of 
Rheims.  At  first  his  seat  was  at  Vermand,  but  afterwards,  through  the 
invasions  of  the  idolatrous  Huns  and  Vandals,  he  was  obliged  to  transfer  it  to 
Noyon,  a  fortified  town.  His  reputation  was  so  great  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of,  Tournai  greatly  desired  to  have  him  as  their  Bishop,  but  the 
Vermandois  would  not  consent  to  his  leaving  them,  whence  Clothaire  I.  and  the 
Metropolitan,  St.  Remi,  agreed  to  ask  him  to  accept  both  of  those  dioceses, 
which  he  did.  As  part  of  the  diocese  of  Tournai  was  then  inhabited  by 
idolators,  he  devoted  himself  to  their  conversion,  and  thus  endangered  his  own 
life,  but  was  eventually  signally  successful  in  his  work.  Subsequently  he 
returned  to  Noyon,  where  he  gave  the  veil  to  Queen  Radegonde,  with  the 
consent  of  the  King,  her  husband,  and  then  fell  ill  and  died,  previous  to  which 
King  Clothaire  came  to  visit  him  at  Noyon,  and  to  receive  his  blessing.  He 
died  in  545,  and  was  buried  in  Noyon  cathedral,  but  his  remains  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  Crouy,  near  Soissons,  where  an  abbey  was  built  to  receive 
them. 

Careby. 

The  approach  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  through  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  vicarage  is  a  pleasant  preface  to  its  inspection.  Originally  it  was  clearly 
a  Norman  structure,  of  which  a  single  window  remains  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  and  the  doorway  opposite  to  it.  The  tower  comes  next  in  date, 
and  is  of  the  Early  English  period,  crowned  by  a  low  conical  roof,  probably 
after  the  form  of  the  original  one.     The  nave  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
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and  had  lost  its  north  aisle,  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  present  Incumbent  in 
the  year  1885.  The  arcades  are  of  three  bays,  and  are  of  a  late  Perpendicular 
character.  The  pillars  rise  from  stilted  bases,  and  consist  of  plain  square 
central  members,  having  circular  ones  east  and  west  of  these.  A  piscina  near 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  shows  that  there  was  a  chantry  chapel  there, 
probably  founded  by  one  of  the  Hatcher  family,  formerly  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Careby,  of  wliom  two  monuments  still  remain  in  this  church.  The  oldest 
is  in  the  chancel,  and  consists  of  a  stone  effigy  of  a  knight  of  the  time  of 
Edward  XL,  having  figures  of  two  angels  supporting  the  head,  and,  as  usual, 
a  lion  at  his  feet.  The  other  is  in  the  nave,  and  a  most  curious  one,  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  It  consists  of  effigies  of  a  knight  and  his  wife,  recumbent 
side  by  side,  beneath  a  coverlet,  he  bearing  a  shield  charged  with  two  bars,  on 
a  chief  3  escallops.  The  door  of  this  church  is  interesting  from  the  conjunction 
of  its  planking,  its  large  iron  perforated  boss,  and  its  riQg  handle,  on  which 
two  lizards  are  wrought. 

W  ITHAM-ON-THE-HlLL. 

The  position  of  this  cruciform  Church  is  very  striking,  and  the  Church, 
together  with  the  village,  make  a  picturesque  group.  It  possesses  all  the 
usual  features  of  a  complete  rural  parish  church,  which  are  of  various  dates 
extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  well  worthy  of  study.  First 
we  have  considerable  remains  of  a  Transitional  fabric  before  the  Norman  style 
had  entirely  given  place  to  the  succeeding  one.  Of  this  the  fine  old  porch  and 
the  doorway  within  it  are  a  portion.  The  bold  mouldings  of  the  semi-circular 
arch  of  the  first,  and  the  piers  with  their  pillars  tied  in,  as  it  were,  by  baguettes 
or  rings,  as  well  as  the  coeval  doorway  within  this  porch,  are  attractive  features. 
The  second  feature  of  this  Early  period  is  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave.  It 
consists  of  four  bays,  having  circular-shafted  pillars,  rising  from  bold  square 
bases  and  foliated  caps,  supporting  semi- circular  arches.  The  third  coeval 
feature  is  the  font  of  an  equally  good  character.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
north  aisle  arcade,  which  is  of  the  pure  Early  English  period.  It  also  is  of  four 
bays,  and  consists  of  octangular-shaped  pillars  rising  from  circular  bases  and 
supporting  good  pointed  arches,  and  also  a  small  window  at  the  end  of  the 
south  aisle.  Of  the  Decorated  period  are  two  good  windows  and  a  doorway 
with  a  stoup  beside  it  in  the  north  aisle  wall.  Of  the  Perpendicular  period 
is  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel,  the  chancel  arch 
being  a  new  work.  Close  to  this  on  the  south  side  is  a  little  slit,  or  hagioscope. 
The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  a  grand  feature,  and  near  to  it  is  a  piscina 
and  part  of  a  pUlar  of  older  date  inserted  in  the  wall,  which  perhaps  served 
as  a  credence.  Here  is  a  brass  commemorating  Robert  Harrington,  dated 
1558.  Lastly  come  the  tower  and  spire  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  and 
detached  from  it.  From  their  character  they  clearly  proclaim  their  late  date. 
In  fact  they  replace  an  older  tower  and  spire,  which  fell  in  1738,  just  after  the 
the  ringers  of  that  time  had  providentially  left  the  church. 

The  Annual  Dinner 

took  place  at  the  Angel  Hotel.      The   Bishop    of   Nottingham    presided, 
supported  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart. ,  and  other  members  of  the  Society. 
After  the  usual  toasts  the  company  adjourned  to  the  Corn  Exchange  for  the 
evening  meeting,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  again  presided. 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Shaep  read  the  following  address  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Rev.    the  President  and  Members  of  the  Lincolnshire   and 

Nottinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archceological  Society. 

•*  We  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Bourn  and  its  neighbourhood, 

beg  permission  to  offer  to  you  our  cordial  welcome  on  this  your  second  visit, 

with  an  assurance  that  we  value  much  the  honour  paid  to  us.     The  objects 
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for  which  this  and  kindred  societies  were  founded  have  without  doubt  resulted 
in  a  wide  and  intelligent  interest  being  taken  in  the  various  matters  of 
architecture  and  archeology  in  which  they  are  concerned.  When  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  this  Society  met  in  Bourn  it  bore  the  title  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  the  Counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham  then 
forming  the  Diocese.  Under  the  present  title  the  area  of  its  operations 
remains  the  same  as  formerly,  the  change  being  brought  about  by  the  separation 
of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  in  order  to  form  part  of  the  new 
Diocese  of  Southwell.  But  throughout  its  history  the  Society  has  had  the 
great  benefit  of  the  superintendence  of  one  distinguished  archaeologist  who, 
whether  as  Mr.  Troll  ope,  or  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  or  the  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  Nottingham,  has  ever  had  its  good  at  heart,  and  has  invariably  acted  as 
guide  to  the  Members  on  their  various  excursions.  Your  Society  has  been 
very  instrumental  in  developing  a  true  knowledge  of  what  we  owe  to  our 
pious  forefathers  in  the  churches  spread  around  in  our  towns  and  villages, 
and  in  this  neighbourhood  among  those  which  are  being  visited  and  described 
this  year  many  improvements  and  alterations  may  be  noted.  The  interesting 
Abbey  Church  of  this  town  was  a  few  years  ago  much  enlarged  by  having  a 
new  north  aisle  built,  and  since  then  has  been  beautified  by  having  its  west 
front  brought  back  to  what  is  believed  to  have  been  its  original  style,  this 
latter  work  having  been  eff"ected  through  the  great  liberality  and  at  the 
cost  principally  of  one  of  our  own  townsmen.  St.  Guthlac's  Church  has  been 
fully  restored  and  made  a  worthy  temple  of  God.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  churches  of  St.  Medard,  Little  Bytham  ;  of  St.  Andrew,  Witham-on-the- 
Hill  ;  and  of  St.  Laurence,  Talliugton,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  of  the  little 
Church  of  Essendine,  in  Rutland,  so  well  known  for  its  beautiful  south 
doorway  ;  while  lesser  improvements  have  been  made  at  several  other  churches, 
and  valuable  gifts  of  various  kinds  have  been  presented  to  them.  We  trust 
that  your  present  visit  may  lead  to  similar  works  being  continued  wherever 
required,  and  we  venture  to  express  our  confidence  and  hope  that  your  Society 
may  prosper  in  coming  years  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  resulting  in  careful 
and  judicious  restorations  in  our  old  villages,  and  encouraging  the  study  of 
architecture  in  the  future." 

Mr,  Mills  then  presented  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  with  a  rich  casket 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  to  contain  the  address.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Hudson  having  read  an  address  in  reply  to  that  of  the  townspeople,  the 
Chairman  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been  done  him  in 
presenting  him  with  such  an  artistic  casket,  and  said  that  he  came  with 
especial  warmth  of  feeling  to  that  part  of  the  county  to  which  he  owed  his 
birth,  and  with  which  he  was  connected  by  ancient  ties  and  modern 
associations. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — (1)  On  Grimsthorpe  and  the  Willoughhj 
Monuments  in  Edenham  Church,  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  ;  (2)  On  the 
Early  History  and  Reclamation  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  by  W.  H.  Wheeler, 
Esq.,  C.E.  ;  (3)  On  Bourn  Abbey,  by  Precentor  Venables.  Cordial  votes 
of  thanks  were  given  to  the  authors  for  their  respective  Papers. 

The  places  visited  on  Wednesday,  June  26th,  and  described  by  the  Bishop 
of  Nottingham,  were  as  follows  : — 

Thurlby. 

The  church  here  is  dedicated  to  St.  Firmin.  It  is  curious  to  find  such  a 
name  as  that  of  St.  Firmin  commemorated  in  Lincolnshire,  as  he  was  a  French 
Bishop  and  Martyr,  but  of  Spanish  birth.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  from 
Spain  to  Gaul,  where  he  preached  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  with 
much  success  at  Agen  and  Beauvais  in  Anjou,  and  especially  afterwards  at 
Amiens.  One  of  his  converts  there  was  Faustinian  the  Prefect,  who  gave  the 
name  of  Firmin  to  his  infant  son  in  honour  of  the  holy  missionary,  to  whom 
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he  was  so  deeply  indebted  for  his  baptism  and  Christian  teaching.  St.  Firmin 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Amiens,  where  he  eventually  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  in  the  month  of  September,  a.d.  303,  suffering  death  by  decapitation 
during  the  Diocletian  persecutions  in  Gaul.  His  godson  Firmin,  if  we  may  so 
call  him,  piously  built  a  church  over  the  grave  of  the  Bishop,  and  eventually, 
after  having  taken  orders  himself,  became  Bishop  of  Amiens,  presiding  over 
that  see  for  forty  years  with  great  zeal  and  sanctity.  The  name  of  this  parish 
itself  still  records  that  of  its  first  settler,  Thorold,  who  bore  it  in  common  with 
many  other  of  his  brother  Northmen,  some  of  whom  are  so  conspicuously 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  this  country.  In  Domesday  Book  Thurlby 
is  called  "Turolebi,"  and  in  Testa  de  Nevil  "  Turolbi."  Here  Peterborough 
Abbey  and  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  possessed  lands,  and  here  many  members  of 
the  Trollope  family  lived  during  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  including  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  first  baronet, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.  Externally  there  is  nothing 
particular  to  remark  upon  except  some  "long  and  short  work"  in  the  angles 
of  the  tower,  that  may  be  of  the  Saxon  period,  or  certainly  very  early  Norman. 
This  venerable  tower  has  been  surmounted byastageoftheSecondPointedperiod, 
and  by  a  spire  whose  stunted  character  and  overcrowded  lights  appear  to  plead 
for  a  little  forcing,  inducing  it  to  shoot  up  into  a  more  exalted  feature  of  the 
fabric.  Internally,  the  early  Norman  nave  will  at  once  command  attention, 
as  well  as  the  tower-arch  of  the  same  date,  within  one  of  a  still  earlier  period. 
Within,  a  triangular-headed  opening  above  this  last  is  an  ancient  cross  brought 
from  Edenham  church  in  1854.  The  greater  portion  of  the  nave  is  Norman, 
and  its  massive  pillars  with  their  cushion  capitals,  supporting  circular  arches 
of  the  same  period,  are  very  striking.  The  easternmost  bay  has  been  rebuilt 
at  a  later  period,  but  in  the  chancel  the  original  Norman  work  still  remains, 
as  is  very  evident  from  the  string  running  under  the  sills  of  the  windows,  and 
the  zig-zag  work  of  a  blank  arch  there,  in  front  of  which  was  probably  a  seat 
for  the  officiating  priests.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  richly  designed  piscina, 
beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  detached  pillars.  Both  the  transepts  clearly 
show  that  they  were  used  as  chapels,  and  each  has  a  hagioscope  commanding 
a  view  of  the  principal  or  chancel  altar.  In  the  southern  one  are  two  low-side 
windows  of  different  periods.  This  church  has  two  First  Pointed  porches, 
but  the  doorway  within  the  southern  one  is  Norman.  A  few  yards  from  the 
west  front  of  the  church  runs  the  Carr  Dike,  a  vast  artificial  Roman  canal,  cut 
upon  the  edge  of  the  Fens  from  Peterborough  to  Lincoln.  This  work  enters 
Lincolnshire  at  Deeping,  whence  it  forms  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Fens  and  the  Uplands,  until,  after  a  course  of  66  miles  in  length,  it  falls  into 
the  With  am  at  Washingborough. 

Baston. 

This  church,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  does  not  present 
a  promising  appearance  to  an  ecclesiologist  externally,  it  being  apparently  of 
one  period,  and  that  a  late  one.  The  enriched  niche  over  the  porch  and  a 
small  bell-cot  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  features  that  will  probably 
attract  the  most  attention.  This  last  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  a 
chantry  formed  out  of  the  western  half  of  the  south  aisle,  and  separated  from 
another  similar  chantry  by  a  divisional  wall,  as  indicated  by  a  pier  in  the 
arcade  separating  these  from  the  nave.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  a  very  early 
First  Pointed  period,  and  the  aisle  arcades  are  of  a  later  date  of  the  same  style. 
The  tower  arch  and  clerestory  are  Perpendicular.  The  chancel  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  of  late  years,  but  it  still  retains  a  late  low-side  window.  A 
Saxon  cemetery  exists  in  a  field  near  this  village,  in  which  cinerary  urns, 
fibulae,  and  bone  combs,  or  portions  of  these,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
taken,  proving  that  the  human  remains  once  again  brought  to  light  here  were 
those  of  heathen  Saxons,  deposited  here  before  cremation  was  abandoned  for 
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burial  in  accordance  with  Christian  principles  and  practice.  We  find,  from 
the  proloffue  to  Robert  of  Brunne's  Chronicle  that  Baston  gave  its  name  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  English  verse. 

Langtoft. 

This  village,  from  the  length  of  its  street,  may  still  lay  claim  to  its 
original  name.  The  manor  was  given  at  an  early  period  by  Fregist.  a  Saxon 
soldier,  together  with  six  carucates  of  plough  land,  a  hundred  acres  of  meadow, 
some  wood  and  fen  land,  and  eleven  acres  of  meadow  in  Deeping,  to  the  Abbey 
of  Peterborough,  when  Siward  was  its  abbot,  and  is  referred  to  in  Kenulph's 
charter.  These  lands  were  seized  bp  Beorhed  under  a  pretence  of  driving  out 
the  Danes,  but  were  restored  by  Edred  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Turketyl,  his  cousin  and  chancellor.  Langtoft  with  Baston  were  burnt  by 
Swein,  1013,  when  many  of  their  inhabitants  were  cruelly  slain.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  restored  some  years  ago.  The  plan  of  the 
original  Early  English  church  consisted  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  south  chantry,  north  chantry,  and  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  existing  portions  of  that  date  are  the  two  lower  stages  of 
the  tower,  the  responds  at  the  west  end,  the  bases  and  pillars  of  the  nave  (the 
capitals  having  been  re-modelled  in  the  succeeding  century),  the  entrance  to 
the  south  chantry  from  the  aisle,  and  the  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  north 
chapel.  In  viewing  the  interior  of  the  church  from  the  west  end  it  has  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  wide  and  lofty  ;  and  the  roof, 
like  most  others  in  this  district,  is  plain,  but  the  wall-pieces  of  the  clerestory 
spring  from  beautifully  carved  figures.  The  aisle  and  clerestory  windows  are 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  those  in  the  chancel  are  Early  Decorated ;  the 
new  east  window  of  three  lights  and  the  two  single-light  windows  in  the 
north  chapel  are  also  of  the  same  style.  Under  the  embattled  parapets  of  the 
aisles  and  clerestory  are  richly  sculptured  cornices  containing  the  ball  flower, 
fleurs-de-lis,  and  other  ornaments.  The  chancel  screen  and  rood  loft  no 
longer  exist,  but  the  turret,  containing  a  spiral  staircase,  by  which  the 
rood-loft  was  reached,  still  remains.  In  the  chancel  there  is  a  very  good 
Decorated  aumbry,  an  aumbry  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  opposite 
to  it,  in  the  south  wall,  a  piscina.  The  north  chantry  contains  some  very 
beautiful  Decorated  work.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  very  richly  carved  piscina, 
under  an  ogee  arch  having  a  foliated  canopy  ;  also  an  equally  rich  piscina 
that  belonged  to  the  high  altar.  Immediately  above  this  is  an  exquisitely 
carved  corbel,  which  supports  the  spring  of  the  arch,  aud  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing corbel  in  the  westernmost  bay.  The  cap  of  the  central  pillar,  one  in  the 
nave,,  and  those  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  tower,  are  all  richly  sculptured 
with  conventional  foliage,  boldly  worked  round  their  bells.  The  existence 
of  this  Decorated  sculpture  is  calculated  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  any  portion 
of  the  earlier  tower  remains,  but  upon  close  examination  of  the  walls  under 
the  belfry,  the  lancets  under  plain  drip-stones  in  the  two  lower  stages, 
and  other  details,  render  it  conclusive  that  the  whole  of  the  tower  was  not 
taken  down  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  a  small  but  pretty  marble  monument  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It 
represents  a  lady  in  the  costume  of  the  period  kneeling  before  a  reading-desk, 
upon  which  is  an  open  book,  her  hands  being  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
Below  is  this  inscription  :  "This  monument  doth  represent  ye  memory  of 
Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Bevell  Moulesworth,  Esq.,  of  Langtoft,  who  deceased 
ye  4  dale  of  May,  A.D.  1648,  aged  44  years."  In  this  church  are  also  monu- 
ments erected  to  the  memory  of  members  of  an  opulent  family  named  Hyde, 
who  during  several  generations  resided  at  the  east  end  of  this  village.  One 
of  this  family,  "William  Hyde,  was  the  friend,  and  eventually  the  trustee,  of 
Sir  Robert  Carr,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Sleaford.  An  old  gateway, 
once  forming  the  carriage  entrance  to  the  hall,  and  an  avenue  of  trees,  and 
other  features  suflSce  still  to  give  an  idea  of  the  former  stateliness  of  the 
Hyde  residence  in  this  parish. 
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Market  Deeping. 

The  manor  of  Market  Deeping  originally  belonged  to  tlie  ancient  and 
distinguished  family  of  Wake,  through  one  of  whose  members — Joan,  daughter 
of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Margaret  sister  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  Wake— it  was  transmitted  by  marriage  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Black  Prince,  and  so  to  the  Crown  ;  while  the  term  of  "  Deeping  Wakes," 
still  given  to  a  manor  here,  serves  as  a  reminiscence  of  its  ancient  proprietors. 
Here  was  a  priory,  belonging  to  Croyland  Abbey,  whose  refectory  has  been 
converted  into  the  rectory  house,  much  of  the  ancient  timber  work  of  which 
still  remains,  including  the  roof  and  a  very  beautiful  transomed  window  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Formerly  there  were  four  other  similar  windows  here, 
two  on  either  side  of  the  remaining  one  now  lighting  the  hall  of  the  rectory. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Guthlac,  is  of  considerable  size,  but  not  especially 
interesting.  The  Early  English  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade, 
having  round-headed  arches  on  the  north  side,  and  pointed  ones  on  the  south 
side.  The  remainder  of  the  fabric  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Perpendicular, 
including  a  massive  tower.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are  riolily 
sculptured  brackets  for  statues,  with  canopies  over  them,  and  near  them  three 
sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  an  aumbry.  Here  also  is  a  low-side  window,  barred 
with  iron,  and  two  well-preserved  coped  monumental  slabs,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  adorned  with  floriated  crosses.  The  porch  arch  is  Early  English, 
and  within  is  a  still  earlier  doorway.  The  party  next  visited  the  rectory, 
where  the  Dean  of  Stamford  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Hildyard,  brother  of  a  former  rector  : — "All  the  old  part  of  the 
house,  from  the  west  wall  of  the  kitchen  to  the  wine  cellar,  is  what  remains  of 
the  refectory,  having  once  been  exactly  like  a  college  hall,  as  will  be  seen  if 
one  goes  into  the  dormitory  and  upon  the  west  door  of  the  adjoining  garret. 
The  interior  has  undergone  all  manner  of  changes,  I  believe  it  had  been  a 
barn.  At  the  west  end  of  the  dormitory  was  a  pigeon  cote.  There  had  formerly 
been  four  windows  like  the  two  that  are  now  in  the  hall — that  is,  two  on  the 
north-west  side  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  refectory.  No  doubt  the 
monks  of  Croyland  built  the  house  at  Deeping  St.  Guthlac,  of  which  the 
refectory  was  the  only  portion  found  remaining.  Blore  states  that  the 
mouldings  of  some  of  the  beams  running  from  east  to  west  are  of  the  time  of 
King  John — those  of  the  great  beams  tying  the  north  and  south  walls  together 
about  a  century  later.  The  two  angels  with  crosiers  are  an  importation,  and 
are  out  of  place. " 

West  Deeping. 

This  church,  which  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  is  of  the  Early 
English  period,  excepting  its  tower  and  spire,  which  are  of  a  late  Perpendicular 
character,  and  its  porch  is  modern .  Several  of  its  windows  are  coupled  lancets  with 
a  small  circlet  above  them,  and  here  the  Cistercian  mask  ornament  has  been  in 
several  instances  adopted  as  a  terminal  to  their  hood-moulds.  In  the  interior 
the  aisle  arcades  of  three  bays  each  are  the  most  striking  features.  Their 
pillars  and  caps  are  well  moulded,  and  rise  from  square  bases,  A  piscina 
towards  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  marks  the  fact  that  there  was  a  chantry 
chapel  there  formerly,  and  there  is  a  slit  cut  through  the  western  wall  of  the 
chancel  enabling  the  officiating  priest  to  have  a  view  of  the  chancel  altar.  The 
font  is  a  handsome  and  interesting  octangular  one  of  the  Early  English  period, 
having  an  arcaded  base,  and  eight  shields  of  arms  carved  upon  its  bowl,  one 
of  which  represents  the  ancient  family  of  Wake.  The  chancel  arch  is  Early 
English,  and  there  is  a  low-side  window.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  are 
good,  as  is  a  set  of  three  sedilia  in  the  south  wall.  There  also  is  a  piscina 
having  a  foliated  drain,  and  a  highly  pointed  canopy  above  it.  There  is  an 
old  low  stone  chancel  screen  almost  unique,  but  which  has  been  unfortunately 
filled  with  poor  modern  mosaic  work  on  its  western  face. 
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Tallington. 

This  church,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Laurence,  has  a  complete  set  of  the 
usual  features  of  a  mediseval  Parish  Church,  viz. ,  a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
chance],  nave,  and  porches,  besides  which  it  possesses  smaller  features  of 
interest.  In  the  first  place  two  small  portions  of  long  and  short  work,  most 
probably  Saxon,  are  incorporated  with  the  present  fabric  at  the  angle  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  and  a  remnant  of  the  same  period  is  preserved  here 
as  another  ancient  relic.  Of  the  Norman  period  is  the  doorway  within  the 
porch  of  the  nave,  the  semi-circular  tympanum  of  which  is  plain  but  enriched 
by  an  outer  member  of  chevron  work.  Of  the  Early  English  period  are  its 
aisle  arcade.  These  have  circular  pillars  of  a  type  not  uncommon  in  this 
locality,  with  boldly  moulded  bases  and  caps,  carrying  arches  of  a  correspond- 
ing character.  There  also  is  a  good  octangular  font  of  coeval  date,  besides 
other  minor  features.  The  greater  part  of  the  south  transept  is  of  the 
Decorated  style  ;  and  as  examples  of  the  succeeding  style  may  be  mentioned 
the  tower  with  its  battlemented  parapet  and  low  conical  roof,  much  of  the 
the  north  transept,  the  lower  portion  of  it  being  of  an  earlier  character  as 
declared  by  an  external  roll  moulding  below  its  north  window-sill,  the 
chancel  with  its  low-side  window,  aumbry,  and  piscina,  the  clerestory  and 
roof  of  the  nave,  on  the  eastern  gable  of  which  is  a  Sanctus  bell-cot  and  bell, 
the  aisle  windows,  a  piscina  in  the  south  aisle  and  another  in  the  south 
transept. 

Baeholm. 

This  church,  dedicatedinhonour  of  St.  Martin,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one,  exhibiting  specimens  of  all  the  different  styles  of  Gothic  architecture.  Of 
the  Norman  period  is  the  beautiful  doorway  within  the  porch,  the  piers  of  which 
are  enriched  with  two  pillars  on  either  side,  having  scalloped  cushion  caps. 
These  support  a  tympanum  bordered  by  two  rows  of  chevron  work,  and  th 
angles  of  the  doorway  are  filled  in  with  little  ornamental  features.  Traces 
of  very  early  work  may  also  be  seen  in  the  wall  above  this  doorway.  Of  the 
same  period  and  style  the  north  aisle  arcade  is  a  fine  specimen.  Its  pillars  have 
scalloped  cushion  caps  and  square  abaci,  which  support  semi-circular  arches, 
enriched  with  two  rows  of  chevron- work.  The  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  are 
of  the  same  period  and  character,  but  the  original  arch  has  been  replaced  by  a 
lofty  pointed  one.  During  the  Early  English  period  this  church  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt.  Then  the  fine  large  porch  was  erected,  the  north  aisle,  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave,  with  its  lancet  lights,  the  tower  arch  still  retaining 
some  similarity  to  an  earlier  style,  and  the  chancel,  in  which  is  a  set  of  three 
sedilia  and  a  piscina  in  its  south  wall,  having  a  seven-sided  basin,  and  an 
interesting  lancet  east  window.  The  tower  is  Early  English,  and  surmounted 
by  a  battlement  and  angle  pinnacles  ;  it  bears  a  curious  inscription,  which 
marks  its  erection  in  the  troublous  time  of  the  Great  Civil  War  : — 

1648. 
"  Was  ever  such  a  thing 

Sence  the  Creation 

A  newe  steeple  built 

In  the  time  of  vexation." 

Uffington. 

The  graceful  crocketed  spire  of  this  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  invites  a  visit  from  all 
ecclesiologists.  In  old  times  the  Manor  of  Uffington  was  an  appanage  of  the 
Lords  of  Arundel  and  Belvoir,  of  whom  William,  the  third  earl,  was  the 
founder  of  the  adjacent  Priory  of  Newstead  in  1230.  He  had  a  residence  at 
Uffington,  where  he  died  in  1236,  when  his  body  was  buried  at  Newstead,  and 
his  heart  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  at  Belvoir.  Of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  connected  with  this  parish  perhaps  to  us  none  is  more 
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interesting  than  Doctor  Michael  Hudson,  some  time  Rector  of  Uffington  and 
a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.,  who,  as  a  staunch  and  loyal  subject 
of  that  unfortunate  king,  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf  and  was  killed  in  his 
service  at  the  old  domestic  stronghold  of  Woodcroft,  near  this  village,  to 
which  he  retreated  when  hard  pressed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Parliamentary 
party,  and  after  having  defended  himself  there  to  the  last,  slipped  over 
the  parapet  of  its  tower.  His  pursuers  were  upon  him  and  chopped  off  his 
hands  as  he  clung  to  a  leaden  gutter,  before  he  could  drop  into  the  moat 
below,  after  which  he  struggled  through  the  water,  but  only  to  be  clubbed  to 
death  by  other  assailants  on  the  watch  for  him.  Originally  no  doubt  the 
whole  fabric  of  this  church  was  Early  English,  of  which  there  are  consider- 
able remains,  but  the  tower  aud  spire,  the  chancel,  and  the  adjoining  chapel 
on  the  north  side,  are  Perpendicular  of  a  good  bold  character.  Beneath  an 
arch  between  these  is  an  altar-tomb  surmounted  by  a  recumbent  effigy  in  the 
military  costume  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  or  Richard  11.  On  the  jupon  of 
this  effigy  and  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch  above  are  these  heraldic  insignia — three 
water-bougets,  for  Ros,  impaling  a  fesse  between  two  bars  gemelles,  probably 
for  Baddlesmere,  and  the  same  again  appear  on  the  dexter  spandril  of  the 
tower  doorway.  These  mark  the  marriage  of  Robert,  Baron  Ros,  with  the 
heiress  daughter  of  Giles  de  Baddlesmere,  of  Leeds  Castle,  Kent.  Hence  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  Robert,  Lord  Ros,  was  the  builder  of  the  tower  and 
spire  and  the  north  chapel  of  this  church.  Among  other  monuments  in  the 
chancel  is  one  commemorating  Roger  and  Oliver  Manners,  erected  in  1587, 
whose  effigies  are  represented  in  a  kneeling  posture  before  a  prayer-desk. 
Adjoining  it  on  the  north  side  is  a  Perpendicular  chapel  of  considerable  size, 
possessed  by  the  TroUope  family  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  as  possessors  of 
the  township  of  Casewick,  bought  by  William  Trollope,  of  Thurlby  and 
Bourn,  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Trollope,  Bart.,  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  Kesteven  and  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nave  of  this  church  has  beeii  renewed  of  late  years,  as 
well  as  re-seated,  chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey. 

ESSENDINE. 

This  very  small  edifice,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  is  an.  example  of 
a  simple  Norman  church,  consisting  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  yet 
possessing  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  through  the  quietness  of  its  character  and 
the  venerable  appearance  that  age  has  given  it.  Its  chief  features  are  the  south 
doorway  and  chancel,  which  are  good  and  characteristic  specimens  of  Norman 
art.  On  the  tympanum  of  this  doorway  is  carved  a  figure  of  our  Lord  with 
two  adoring  angels  and  the  monogram  I.  H.  The  north  door,  opposite  the 
first,  lias  externally  a  square  head,  with  the  chevi-on  ornament  slightly  and 
plainly  cut.  The  interior  of  this  church  has  been  recently  restored ;  but 
although  this  has  no  doubt  tended  to  the  convenience  of  the  parishioners,  the 
brand-new  pitch-pine  woodwork  of  the  nineteenth  century  accords  but  ill  with 
the  venerable  little  fabric  now  placed  in  such  close  connection  with  it.  There 
is  a  double  bell-cot  of  considerable  beauty  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  a 
low-side  window,  now  filled  up  by  a  slab  bearing  a  quatrefoil. 

CAPvLBY. 

The  fabric  of  this  church,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen,  is  chiefly 
Early  English,  and  of  a  good  character.  The  tower  and  spire  are  of  this  period 
and  the  last  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  substitution  of  an  appropriate 
finial  for  the  present  one.  Within  are  two  good  aisle  arcades  of  the  same  date. 
Their  arches  are  both  semi-circular  in  form,  and  their  pillars  are  circular  ;  but 
the  caps  of  the  southern  arcade  are  of  an  inverted  bell  contour,  and  those  of 
the  north  arcade  are  encircled  with  the  nail-head  ornament.     The  aisle  windows 
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are  Decorated.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  piscina,  indicating  the 
former  existence  of  a  chantry  there.  The  chancel  is  Perpendicular,  and  it  still 
retains  its  piscina.  In  the  floor  of  the  nave  is  an  old  tombstone  bearing  an 
incised  foliated  cross  upon  three  steps,  and  in  Lombardic  letters  this  inscrip- 
tion : — ".  .  .  .  tis.  git.  ici  Dieu  de.  sa.  alme.  eyt.  merci." 

This  was  the  last  church  visited  on  the  second  day's  excursion.  During 
the  meeting  at  Bourn  a  temporary  collection  of  interesting  objects  was  formed 
in  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  chief  features  were  a  splendid  collection  of 
rubbings  by  Mr.  Wm.  Scorer,  architect,  of  Lincoln,  and  two  valuable  volumes 
of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Peterborough  Natural  History  and  Archaeological 
Society. 

We  begin  our  notices  of  Church  Restoration  during  the  year  1889  by 
stating  that  in 

Lincoln  Minster 

the  restoration  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Presbytery  has  been  steadily  carried 
on  during  the  past  year,  and  is  now  approaching  completion.  The  careful 
way  in  which  this  restoration  has  been  conducted,  with  as  little  interference 
as  possible  with  the  original  work,  reflects  great  credit  on  those  who  have 
directed  it  and  carried  it  out. 

The  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Pearson, 
Esq.,  R.A.,  by  the  experienced  hands  of  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough, 
is  also  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Though  open  to  exception  in  some 
particulars,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  on  the  whole  an  admirable  work. 
Although  the  repairs  needed  have  proved  to  be  more  extensive  than  was 
anticipated,  involving  the  taking  down  and  rebuilding  of  several  of  the  flying 
buttresses,  and  two  of  their  piers,  the  work  has  been  strictly  one  of  conservative 
restoration,  no  new  masonry  or  details  being  introduced  except  where  the  decay 
of  the  original  work  rendered  it  absolutely  essential,  and  then  with  an  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  design,  which  is  not  so  usual  as  might  be  desired.  In 
the  interior  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plaster  of  the  vaulting  cells,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  from  its  decayed  state,  has  not  been  replaced,  but  that 
the  rough  filling-in,  which  was  never  intended  to  be  seen,  remains  exposed. 
In  the  due  completeness  of  this  restoration  the  interspaces  of  the  groining 
require  to  be  plastered  and  delicately  polychromed,  the  bosses  and  the  leading 
lines  of  the  vaulting  being  accentuated  with  gilding  and  colour.  Such  a  treat- 
ment is  rendered  the  more  essential  by  the  restoration  and  polishing  of  the 
Purbeck  marble  shafts  with  which  the  walls  are  so  profusely  decorated,  which 
under  existing  circumstances  contrast  painfully  with  the  unrelieved  hue  of  the 
vault  to  which  they  lead  up.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  pave- 
ment, which  rose  from  the  circumference  to  the  central  pillar,  with  a  gentle 
slope,  has  been  removed,  and  that  for  the  convenience  of  placing  chairs  it  is, 
we  understand,  proposed  to  lay  it  flat,  thus  destroying  a  curious  and  unique 
feature.  The  removal  of  the  eastern  walk  of  the  cloisters,  the  last  of  the  three 
to  be  thus  treated,  with  a  view  to  its  rebuilding  on  a  more  stable  foundation — 
a  work  now  approaching  completion — revealed  some  features  of  great  interest 
in  the  wall  flanking  the  entrance  of  the  chapter  house  on  either  side,  which 
had  been  cruelly  mutilated  on  the  erection  of  the  cloister.  It  appeared  that 
the  design  of  the  doorway  had  been  continued  for  two  bays  on  either  side, 
groups  of  three  lancet  arches  under  one  larger  circumscribing  arch  occupying 
each  bay.  From  some  small  fragments  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  design 
was  of  equal  delicacy  of  workmanship  with  the  doorway  and  the  wall  arcades 
of  the  vestibule.  On  the  erection  of  the  cloisters  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  whole  of  this  exquisite  design  had  been  ruthlessly  chipped  away, 
and  a  perfectly  plain  wall  built  up  in  front  of  it,  to  support  the  wooden  vaulting 
of  the  cloisters.  A  more  savage  work  of  destruction  in  the  most  modern  times 
can  hardly  be  instanced.  If  funds  can  be  provided  for  the  work,  for  which 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  will,  we  believe,  have  to  appeal  to  the  public,  it  is 
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intended  to  restore  completely  this  most  exquisite  design.  Such  restoration 
is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House,  of 
which  it  is  an  integral  part.  We  ought  to  add  that  the  delicately  carved 
bosses  of  the  oak  groining  of  the  Cloisters  are  being  carefully  repaired,  and 
that,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  the  old  Clock-case, 
which  was  formerly  on  the  north  wall  of  the  great  West  Transept,  has  been 
brought  to  the  Cathedral  from  Messingham  Church. 

Two  painted  glass  windows — respectively  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean 
Blakesley  and  the  late  Prebendary  F.  R.  Sutton — have  been  inserted  in  the 
Chapter  House. 

The  Retro- Choir,  the  uncared  for  and  desolate  appearance  of  which  has 
long  been  a  matter  for  regret,  has,  through  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the 
Dean,  been  put  into  a  creditable  condition,  and  arranged  and  seated  for  worship, 
altar-rails  have  been  set  up,  and  a  holy  table,  with  oak  retable,  has  been 
erected  on  a  footpace  under  the  east  window,  and  is  used  for  the  Thursday 
morning  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion,  as  well  as  those  at  7  a.m.  on 
the  Great  Festivals  and  on  the  first  Sundays  in  the  month.  The  table  is 
furnished  with  suitable  frontals,  and  the  retable  bears  a  cross,  candlesticks, 
and  flower  vases.  The  jiavement,  which  was  sadly  uneven,  broken,  and 
irregular,  has  been  carefully  relaid,  the  monumental  slabs  being  retained  in 
their  original  positions.  An  unwise  proposition  for  removing  the  table  tombs 
of  Bishop  and  Subdean  Gardiner,  and  Bishop  Fuller,  together  with  that 
erected  by  the  last-named  prelate  over  the  presumed  place  of  St,  Hugh's 
sepulchre  after  the  destruction  of  his  shrine,  has  for  the  present  been  laid 
aside,  and  we  trust  may  never  be  revived.  The  tombs  may  not  be  beautiful 
in  themselves — the  Gardiner  tombs  are  decidedly  ugly — but  they  are  links  in 
the  historic  continuity  of  the  Cathedral,  they  perpetuate  the  niemorj'^  of  worthy 
men,  to  one  of  whom.  Bishop  Fuller,  the  Minster  was  greatly  indebted  for 
restoring  the  ravages  of  the  Puritans,  and  every  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
departed  would  be  violated  by  their  removal. 

The  heavily  coloured  glass  placed  some  years  since  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
choir  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Prebendaries  Sutton,  by  which  the  choir  is 
inconveniently  darkened,  is  being  rearranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pearson. 
The  dark  backgi'ound  will  be  replaced  with  grisaille  glass,  the  figures  them- 
selves being  preserved.  The  experiment  is  being  made  in  one  window  on  the 
north  side,  and,  if  successful,  will  be  continued. 

St.  Nicholas,  South  Ferriby. 
In  the  last  Report  of  the  Society  a  hope  was  expressed  that  Bishop  Tozer, 
the  recently  appointed  Vicar  of  South  Ferriby,  would  not  be  long  before  he 
improved  his  Parish  Church.  The  hope  was  soon  realised,  for  before  many 
weeks  had  passed  plans  were  prepared,  and  the  church  was  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Low  Sunday.  The  Church  of  South  Ferriby  consisted 
of  a  large  room-like  nave,  running  north  and  south,  with  the  altar  railed  in  on 
a  step  at  the  north  and  a  vestry  to  the  east,  with  a  tower  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  of  the  nave.  This  peculiar  arrangement  appears  to  be  modern,  but 
its  exact  date  is  uncertain,  although  many  of  the  alterations  to  the  old  fabric 
had  been  made  within  living  memory.  A  drawing  of  the  church  made  about 
the  year  1800  shows  the  nave  then  running  north  and  south,  so  there  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  alteration  from  the  usual  east  and  west 
position  was  an  old  one,  and  was  probably  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  safe  site  of  any  width  on  the  side  of  the  somewhat  insecure  hill.  This 
difficulty  was  felt  again  in  the  recent  alterations,  the  only  piece  of  ground  on 
which  an  extension  could  be  safely  made  being  to  the  south,  so  the  north  and 
south  axis  was  kept,  but  reversed,  the  ritual  chancel  being  now  at  the  south, 
where  a  handsome  sanctuary  has  been  added  to  the  nave,  and  a  choir  formed 
out  into  the  the  nave  by  a  raised  floor  and  low  oak  screens. 
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The  old  plaster  being  much  decayed  was  removed  and  replaced  with  new, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  on  baring  the  walls  much  might  be  brought  to  light 
that  would  elucidate  the  architectural  history  of  the  building,  but  little  or 
nothing  was  found  to  do  so.  Two  of  the  windows  proved  to  be  of  fifteenth 
century  work>  but  only  one,  that  in  the  east  wall,  appears  to  be  in  sittc,  and 
the  windows  of  the  vestry,  supposed  to  be  the  original  chancel,  were  found  to 
be  only  made-up  portions  of  larger  ones.  lu  the  tower  the  remains  of  a 
curious  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  southern  wall  was  brought  to  light, 
but  little  else  was  found. 

The  church  has  been  entirely  refloored  and  refitted,  high  panelling  carried 
round  the  walls,  new  oak  choir  seats  and  screens,  with  wrought  iron  gates, 
new  altar  and  reredos,  with  sets  of  hangings  and  the  legal  ornaments,  new 
font,  and  other  improvements  externally  and  internally,  making  a  very 
effective  and  convenient  Parish  Church.  The  whole  of  the  cost  was  borne  by 
Bishop  Tozer  ;  the  architect  being  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham. 

St.  Margaret's,  Usselby. 

This  church — one  of  the  smallest  in  Lincolnshire,  and  probably  in 
England — consists  of  nave  and  chancel  and  is  only  33  ft.  long  internally,  the 
chancel  measuring  12  ft.  by  10  ft,  and  the  nave  21  ft.  by  14  ft.  It  has  few 
architectural  features,  having  only  one  door  and  three  windows.  At  first  sight 
it  looked  like  a  poor  building  of  Georgian  times,  with  its  round-headed  sash 
windows,  and  pews  and  pulpit  of  extraordinary  height,  but  a  closer  examin- 
ation shows,  in  the  otherwise  blank  east  wall,  the  sill  of  a  lancet  window, 
while  a  drawing  made  in  1795  shows  another  lancet  window  on  the  south, 
side  of  the  nave,  proving  that  the  whole  church  is  really  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  church  has  been  entirely  refitted,  low  open  benches  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  high  pews,  and  the  chancel  has  been  refitted  in  oak  as 
sanctuary,  with  altar,  sedile,  and  lectern.  The  walls  have  been  replastered, 
and  the  ceiling  divided  into  panels  by  moulded  wooden  ribs  ;  while  the  sash 
windows  have  given  way  to  solid  frames  of  oak  with  leaded  glazing.  The 
walls  are  panelled  round  with  portions  of  the  old  pews,  painted  a  deep  green, 
and  the  seats  red.  The  alterations  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A. ,  of  Durham. 

St.  Andrew's,  Burton  Stather. 

This  Church  was  restored  some  years  ago,  but  has,  during  the  last  year, 
been  materially  improved  and  beautified.  The  chief  alteration  has  been  the 
building  of  a  large  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the  stately  chancel, 
opening  into  it  by  a  lofty  arch,  and  also  into  the  north  aisle  by  the  east  window 
of  the  aisle,  which  has  been  left  m  situ,  merely  having  its  glass  removed.  The 
seats  of  the  Sheffield  family,  which  were  recently  placed  in  the  chancel,  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  in  their  old  position  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave, 
while  the  chancel  has  been  fitted  with  oak  choir  seats  having  high  screen-like 
panelling  behind  them.  A  rich  and  lofty  rood-screen  has  also  been  erected, 
surmounted  by  an  elaborately  carved  cross.  The  cast  window  has  been  raised 
several  feet,  and  the  reredos  considerably  altered  and  raised.  A  new  altar  of  a 
better  size  has  replaced  the  small  modern  one,  and  the  handsome  parquet  floor 
has  also  been  raised  and  a  foot-pace  added.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham. 

All  Saints',  Brocklesby. 

The  chancel  of  this  church  has  recently  been  much  improved,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  The  modern  tile  paving  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  red  and  white  Mansfield  stone,  laid  at  better  levels.  A  new  altar 
of  peculiarly  handsome  oak,  grown  on  the  estate  ;  an  alabaster  reredos,  with  a 
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**  Majesty  "  and  figures  of  saints  in  canopied  niches  ;  oak  wall  panelling,  and 
other  minor  improvements,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of 
Durham,  add  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  chancel. 

S.  Mary's,  South  Kelsey. 

In  1805  the  whole  of  the  then  existing  church,  with  the  fortunate  exception 
of  the  fine  fourteenth- century  western  tower,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
room-like  nave,  with  a  shallow  eastern  recess,  built  in  its  place,  in  what 
was  then  considered  the  Gothic  style,  but  which,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say, 
was  quite  unlike  any  mediseval  work.  It  was,  however,  at  the  time  considered 
to  be  a  model  for  village  churches,  and  most  highly  praised  by  the  Bishop 
of  that  day.  It  was,  as  usual,  filled  with  high  pews,  and  had  a  large  west  gallery 
(the  old  tower  arch  being  filled  up).  Still,  it  was  substantially  built,  so 
that  the  present  rector  felt  that,  if  possible,  it  ought  to  be  altered  and 
improved,  rather  than  rebuilt,  which  has  now  been  done.  The  nave  has 
been  cleared  of  pews,  the  floors  lowered,  new  open  seats  placed  on  these, 
the  west  gallery  removed,  and  the  tower  arch  opened,  the  wooden  mullions 
and  tracery  of  the  windows  replaced  by  stonework  of  a  better  type,  the 
plaster  ceiling  removed,  and  the  rough  roof  altered  and  improved.  At 
the  east  end  the  numerous  graves  prevented  much  extension,  but  the  small 
recess  there  has  been  rebuilt  as  a  wide  apsidal  sanctuar}^  with  a  lofty 
arch  opening  into  the  nave,  in  which  is  a  raised  choir  surrounded  by  a  low 
screen.  The  tower  has  been  opened  out  and  the  modern  west  doorway  built  up, 
while  the  original  fourteenth-century  window  over  it  has  been  restored.  The 
tower  has  also  a  new  moulded  ceiling  over  the  ground  story,  which  is  now  used 
for  a  choir  vestry,  being  partially  screened  off  by  curtains. 

All  the  fittings  of  the  church  are  new,  and  a  handsomely  painted  oak  altar, 
with  cross  and  candlesticks,  have  been  given  as  a  memorial.  Several  fragments 
of  carved  stonework  from  the  destroyed  church  were  found  during  the  works, 
and  have  been  carefully  fixed  in  the  tower.  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A., 
of  Durham,  was  the  architect  of  the  work. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Bolingbroke. 

On  Thursday,  October  10th,  this  church  was  re-opened  after  restoration. 
The  church,  which  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
during  the  last  hundred  years  allowed  to  fall  into  a  terrible  state  of  neglect 
and  dilapidation.  When  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Pain,  was 
appointed,  he  felt  at  once  that  the  church  must  be  restored.  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  architect,  of  Louth,  was  consulted,  and  an  excellent  plan  of  restoration 
was  proposed.  In  carrying  it  out,  four  arches  were  found  embedded  in  the 
north  wall  and  plastered  over.  These  were  opened  out,  and  a  north  aisle  was 
added.  Five  windows,  with  very  beautiful  fourteenth-century  tracery,  were 
also  cleared  of  masses  of  brick  and  plaster  with  which  they  had  been  filled  up, 
and  restored  where  necessary  on  the  old  lines.  The  whole  of  the  roof  and  the 
interior  fittings  of  the  church  were  swept  away,  and  when  the  church  was 
re-opened  the  beautifully  adorned  altar,  with  all  the  accessories  of  worship, 
and  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  body  of  the  church  showed  a  building 
thoroughly  adapted  for  all  the  needs  of  reverent  worship.  The  building  is 
interesting  both  historically  and  architecturally,  the  former  from  its  having 
been  built  for  the  uses  of  the  castle  close  to  which  it  stands,  and  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  King  Henry  IV.,  and  the  latter  from  its  being  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  it  stood  before 
the  present  worlds  were  begun,  it  was  simply  a  south  aisle  to  the  originally 
much  larger  and  more  important  church.  The  foundations  of  the  chancel  and 
other  portions  having  been  found  during  the  execution  of  the  restoration,  it 
was  discovered  that  this  aisle  measured  59  ft.  by  24  ft. ,  and  in  the  north  wall 
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were  found  in  a  well-preserved  condition  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  which  at  one 
time  separated  it  from  the  earlier  nave.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Eebellion  the 
church  suffered  alike  with  the  castle,  and  soon  after  the  Restoration  the  remains 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  were  removed.  The  east  side  and  part  of  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  tower  were  rebuilt,  and  the  south  arcade  built  up  to 
form  a  smaller  parish  church,  and  it  is  possible  that  with  the  exception  of  a  new 
roof — of  the  barn  type — the  building  thus  left  remained  until  last  year. 
Now  it  is  much  improved,  and  to  some  extent  we  see  it  as  it  left  the 
hands  of  the  builders  550  years  ago.  On  the  north  side  an  aisle  has  been 
added,  where  formerly  stood  the  nave  of  the  earlier  church,  which  shows  the 
arcade  to  great  advantage.  A  new  roof  of  panelled  wagon-head  shape  has  been 
erected  to  the  original  pitch  ;  the  windows  are  now  carefully  restored,  and 
massive  buttresses  sustain  the  walls.  A  handsome  porch  has  been  built  on 
the  south  side,  and  the  tower  thoroughly  restored  and  furnished  with  a  new 
parapet  ornamented  with  eight  pinnacles ;  thus  from  the  south  end  the 
church  may  now  be  seen  somewhat  similar  to  what  it  was  when  it  left  the 
hands  of  its  early  builders.  Internally  the  architecture  is  more  marked. 
The  floor  has  been  lowered  to  its  original  level  as  found  by  the  bases  of  the 
pillars,  as  well  as  the  eastern  bay,  now  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  stone 
wall  with  iron  gates.  Upon  this,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  carved  lectern,  the  work 
of  the  rector's  father,  and  at  the  south  end  it  is  projected  forward  to  form  the 
pulpit.  "Within  this,  on  the  south  side,  are  the  ancient  sedilia,  now  restored 
for  present  use,  and  on  each  side  are  double  rows  of  oak  stalls,  handsomely 
carved  with  the  rose  of  Lancaster,  &c.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  a 
vestry  is  formed  by  screens  in  the  arch  next  the  chancel  and  from  the  pillar 
to  the  north  wall.  These  are  of  oak  and  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship. 
The  former  one  is  solid  and  is  prepared  for  the  erection  of  an  organ,  while 
the  latter  is  open,  and  shows  some  excellent  work  in  the  tracery,  &c.  Under 
this  vestry  is  a  vault  for  the  heating  apparatus,  executed  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Retford.  The  remainder  of  the  nave  has  been  filled  with  stained  deal  seats, 
and  the  font  is  placed  in  a  commanding  position  at  the  west  end.  A  door 
of  communication  has  been  made  in  the  east  wall  of  the  tower  from  the 
north  aisle,  and  in  cutting  out  the  opening  for  this  one  of  the  old  gargoyles 
of  the  tower  was  found  embedded  in  it,  which  is  left  exposed.  The  whole 
of  the  internal  walls  of  the  church  are  of  green  sandstone,  and  form  an  admirable 
contrast  to  the  white  stone  of  the  arches  and  windows,  the  varied  shades  of  the 
former  adding  greatly  to  the  effect.  The  ground  has  been  lowered  about  the 
building  to  a  great  extent — some  5  ft,  on  the  south  side,  so  much  had  it 
accumulated  during  the  last  300  years.  Messrs.  Walter  and  Hensman,  of 
Horncastle,  have  been  the  builders  employed,  and  most  satisfactorily  have 
they  carried  out  the  design  of  the  architect,  and,  judging  from  the  remarks 
and  opinions  of  all  who  were  present  at  the  re-opening,  Mr.  Fowler  may  be 
congratuated  on  having  worthily  restored  so  interesting  a  building,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  additions  are  most  harmonious  in  style  with  the  ancient 
work.  The  cost  of  the  restoration,  a  sum  of  about  £2,700,  has  been  largely 
defrayed  by  the  patron  of  the  living,  C.  S.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln. 
Other  friends  also  have  generously  contributed.  The  village  now  has  a 
beautiful  church,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
place  for  many  years  to  come. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Caistor. 

"We  have  to  record  an  accident  to  the  tower  of  this  church.  The  older 
part  of  it  had  become  weakened  by  age,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  was  called 
in  to  advise  upon  it  on  the  16th  of  March.  He  at  once  saw  the  danger,  and 
recommended  immediate  action,  but  some  delay  occurred  in  commencing  the 
work — such  as  securing  the  needful  men  and  materials — and  unfortunately,  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  7th  of  April,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south- 
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east  corner  fell  out.  This  has  happily  been  rebuilt  under  Mr.  Fowler's  direction, 
and  the  tower  considerably  strengthened  thereby.  Other  repairs  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  church.  The  floor  of  the  tower  has  been  lowered,  the  arch 
between  it  and  the  church  opened  out,  the  west  doorway  restored,  and  a  new 
ceiling  has  been  added,  all  of  which  are  a  great  improvement  to  the  effect  of 
the  church.     The  lower  floor  of  the  tower  is  now  used  as  a  vestry. 

St.  Yedast's,  Tathwell. 

This  church  is  not  beautiful  externally,  although  well  situated.  It  is  a  plain 
brick  building,  erected  in  1778  on  the  lines  of  an  older  church,  on  a  site  where 
in  all  probability  a  church  stood  before  the  Conquest.  Till  1882  it  con- 
sisted of  a  low  square  tower,  nave,  and  apsidal  chancel.  In  that  year  the 
Vicar  added  a  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  present  work 
includes  the  thorough  repair  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel, 
the  removal  of  the  flat  plaster  ceiling,  casing  the  rough  but  sound  king-post 
roof  timbers  with  deal,  and  panelling  it  so  as  to  produce  a  very  good  effect. 
A  small,  unsightly,  and  inconvenient  gallery,  which  cumbered  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,  and  blocked  a  fine  old  Norman  arch  of  the  eleventh  century,  has 
been  removed.  The  floors  throughout  have  been  re-laid,  and  the  bases  of  the 
tower  arch  pillars  restored.  The  nave  has  been  re-seated  with  good  open 
benches,  and  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  pierced  by  small  arches  on  either  side 
of  the  central  one,  so  as  to  open  up  the  chancel,  which  was  before  hidden 
from  the  body  of  the  church.  A  new  pulpit  and  a  lectern  have  been  given 
by  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel  Chaplin,  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  in  loving  memory  of  her  father.  A  very  handsome  south  porch  has 
been  built,  on  the  corbels  of  the  inner  doorway  of  which  are  carved  the  head 
of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  head  of 
St.  Vedast.  In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  porch  remains  of 
a  former  one  on  the  same  site  were  found.  These  were  coeval  with  the  old 
Norman  arch  between  the  tower  and  nave,  and  under  the  floor  of  the  nave 
was  found  a  fragment  of  the  tracery  of  a  fine  fifteenth  century  window,  with 
some  pieces  of  the  old  stained  glass  still  left  in  it.  The  work  has  been  care- 
fully carried  out  by  Messrs.  Walter  and  Heusman,  of  Horncastle,  after 
plans  by  J.  Fowler,  Esq. ,  architect,  of  Louth. 
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1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconries  of  Northampton 
AND  Oakham. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  promote  the  study  ol  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Design,  and  the  restoration  of  muti- 
lated Architectural  Kemains  within 
the  Archdeaconries ;  and  to  furnish 
suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be  within  its 
province,  for  improving  the  character 
of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  hereafter  to 
be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  ot  a 
President,!  atrons.andVice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the 
Committee  Meeting  ;  and  that  Honor- 
ary Members  be  elected  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee. 

5.  The  Rural  Deans  within  the 
Archdeaconries  be  ex  officio  Members 
of  the  Committee,  on  their  signifying 
an  intention  to  become  Members  of 
the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  Subscriptions  by  one 
payment  of  £10  ;  and  that  any  Member 
having  subscribed  for  not  less  than  ten 
years,  may,  upon  all  arrears,  if  any, 
being  paid,  compound  for  all  future 
subscriptions  by  one  payment  of  £5. 

8.  That  the  aff'airs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee,  composed 
of  the  President,  Patrons,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  Members  (of  whom  five  shall 
form  a  quorum)  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 


10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  shall  have  been  appointed 
at  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Patron,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received;  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  at  the  Society's  Koom, 
Abington  Street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to  furnish 
a  copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufiicient 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  and  Secretaries  with 
twenty-five  copies  each.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  plans 
and  papers,  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense,  "Working  Plans  for  any 
Member  who  may  request  them,  for 
repairing  any  Church  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry with  Avhich  he  is  connected, 
provided  that  the  expense  so  incurred 
by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds  ; 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of 
six  Members. 
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the   Churcli,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c. ,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Eeport  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  at  aprevious  Committee  Meetiog ; 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  sum  will  be  proposed. 

The  folloiving  Eesohition  has  been  added  : — 

"That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at 
Twelve,  instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  in  February, 
and  of  every  alternate  month." 


17.  That  the  Central  Committee 
shall  every  year  publish  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society  ; 
and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 
in  such  Transactions,  sliall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary 
donations  which  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

18.  "^That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 


The  Annual  Meeting, 

THIS  was  held  on  the  9th  December,  1889.  The  Annual  Report  was  read 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Beasley,  and  the  Financial 
Statement  was  read  by  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Howard  Vyse. 
Both  the  report  and  statement  were  duly  adopted.  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart. ,_ 
read  an  interesting  and  valuable  Paper  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Methods  of 
Fixing  Monumental  Brasses. 

The  Report. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  an  especially  eventful  one  in  the  history  of 
this  Society,  but  a  few  words  upon  what  has  been  done  may  not  be  without 
interest. 

The  Annual  Excursion. 

This  excursion,  which  is  almost  always  the  great  event  of  the  year,  was 
held  on  the  16th  and  17th  July  last,  and  was  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
The  locality  chosen  was  London.  Fourteen  members  and  several  ladies  availed 
themselves  of  the  trip.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  party  started  from  the 
Euston  Hotel  in  a  brake  at  about  half-past  eleven  for  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  Here 
they  inspected  the  fine  old  Norman  crypt,  which  extends  under  the  present 
church,  and  which  was  formerly  itself  the  old  Parish  Church.  They  then 
passed  on  to  Saint  Giles',  Cripplegate,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Curate. 
The  church  was  seen,  with  its  monuments  to  John  Milton  (the  poet),  Sir  James 
Frobisher,  John  Speed  (the  historian),  and  Fox  (the  martyrologist).  The 
interesting  parish  registers,  containing  many  entries  relating  to  the  Plague, 
and  the  entry  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  marriage  were  shown  the  visitors  in  the 
vestry,  as  was  also  the  large  collection  of  communion  plate.  The  churchyard 
contains  one  of  the  bastions,  and  part  of  the  old  London  Wall.  From  thence 
they  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  Austin  Friars— a  large  building  in  the 
Decorated  stjde.  It  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  to  a  Dutch  congregation,  who  have  held  it  ever  since.  The  next 
stopping  place  was  Crosby  Hall,  where  lunch  was  provided.  This  building 
was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  that  date.  After  luncheon  a  start  was  made  for 
Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  Here  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey, 
met  the  party,  and  thoroughly  explained  the  building,  a  most  interesting  and 
but  little  known  church  of  many  styles  of  architecture,  containing  some  very 
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interesting  monuments,  especially  one  of  Sir  John  Crosby  and  his  wife,  which 
is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  very  perfect  condition.     From  St.  Helen's 
the  visitors  proceeded  to  All  Saints',  Barking,  a  fine  church,  but  not  very 
remarkable.     They  next  went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  special  warders 
were  provided,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  structure  was  visited.     The  crown 
jewels  were  first  seen,  and  then  a  move  was  made  to  the  White  Tower,  where 
the  old  Norman  chapel  was  inspected,  also  the  ancient  armoury,  the  modern 
stores,  and  the  dungeons.     The  room  inhabited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
also  seen,  with  the  other  chapel  in  the  Tower,  where  those  who  were  beheaded 
in  the  Tower  were  buried.     Crossing  London  Bridge,  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
Southwark,  was  reached,  and  here  the  party  were  met  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford, 
M.  A. ,  author  of  Old  and  New  London,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  church,  and 
took  the  party  round  it.     It  is  an  exceptionally  fine  building — one  might 
almost  call  it  a  cathedral — principally  in  the  Early  English  style.     It  contains 
an  interesting  memorial  of  John  Gower,  the  poet,  with  a  carved  and  painted 
efiigy.     In  this  church  Edmund  Shakespeare,  the  player,  and  brother  of  the 
poet,   lies  buried,  together  with  John  Fletcher  and  Philip  Massinger,  the 
precincts  of  Southwark  being  frequented  by  players  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
After  dining  in  a  private  room  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  the  company 
dispersed.     The  start  from  Euston  Hotel  was  made  at  half-past  nine  next 
morning,  Ely  Chapel  being  the  first  halting  place.     This  chapel  and  crypt  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Roman  Catholics.     The  chapel  was  formerly 
used  by  a  Welsh  congregation.     Ely  Chapel  formerly  adjoined  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  at  one  time  belonged,  together  with  the  estate,  to  the 
family  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.     A  brief  journey  brought  the  company  to 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  where  the  Rector,  the  Rev. 
B.  Savory,  was  good  enough  to  meet  the  party  and  take  them  round  the  church, 
which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  in  London,  and  which  is  a  fine  sample  of  Norman 
work.     It  has  been,   however,   much   knocked  about.     The  nave  has  been 
destroyed,  together  with  the  south  transept  and  the  lady  chapel.     The  north 
transept  is  still  used  as  a  blacksmith's  shop.     The  east  end  has  been  within 
the  last  ten  years  entirely  rebuilt,  with  a  Norman  apse.     Previous  to  this 
restoration  a  building  projected  into  the  church,  and  was  supported  on  iron 
columns  which  stood  on  each  side  of  the  communion  table.     This  building 
was  used  as  a  lace  factory.     The  whole  church  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  a 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood.     St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  next  seen.     The  visitors 
inspected  the  crypt,  and  also  saw  the  monuments  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Admiral  Nelson,  and  General  Gordon.     The  new  reredos,  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  was  next  examined,  but  did  not  meet  with  universal 
approbation.     A  few  of  the  party  went  up  into  the  gallery,  whilst  others 
proceeded  to  Courts  Restaurant  for  luncheon.     Subsequently  the  Law  Courts 
were  visited,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  the  Great  Hall  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice's  Court.     The  monument  of  the  late  Architect,  Mr.  George  Street, 
was  here  noticed.     Then  followed  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
programme,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Vaughan,  very 
kindly  showing  the  party  over  the  magnificent  Temple  Church.     This,  it  is 
well  known,  is  one  of  the  few  round  churches  of  England.     It  is  certainly 
more  elegant  than  our  own  (the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Northampton), 
but  it  does  not  inspire  one  with  such  an  idea  of  "grand  beauty."     There  are 
only  four  effigies  of  knights  in  the  church,  and,  curiously  enough,  none  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  Knight  Templars.     This  church  contains  a  small  tablet 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  lies  buried  in  its  churcliyard.     After  seeing  the 
church  the  Dean  very  kindly  entertained  the  company  at  the  Master's  House 
adjoining,  a  pretty  brick  building  covered  with  Virginian  creeper.     The  con- 
cluding item  on  the  programme  was  a  visit  to  the  Roman  Bath,  in  Strand  Lane. 
Mr.  Walford  was  again  kind  enough  to  meet  the  excursionists,  and  to  read  a 
Paper  on  this  ancient  structure.     This  narrow  Strand  Lane  was  once  a  very 
important  foot-road,  when  the  Thames  was  the  thoroughfare  from  east  to 
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west.  The  bath  itself  is  made  of  thin  Roman  bricks  cemented,  and  is  in 
much  the  same  state  as  when  the  Romans  left  the  country.  It  is  filled 
from  a  magnificent  spring  of  water  which  is  always  running.  The  bath  is  now 
kept  entirely  for  show,  but  adjoining  there  are  baths  for  use.  The  brake  was 
again  resorted  to,  and  Euston  Hotel  being  reached,  most  members  of  the  party 
returned  from  town  by  the  4,30  train.  We  may  add  that,  the  weather  being 
most  favourable,  the  two  days'  trip  was  much  enjoyed  by  all  who  took  part  in  it. 

Church  Plans. 

The  Committee  have  had  before  them  the  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
following  Churches: — Upton,  Cottingham,  and  Kettering.  In  every  case  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  plans  has  been  given,  and  suggestions  made 
which  have  been  in  several  instances  adopted.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  E.  N.  Tom,  a  Sub-Committee  visited  and  reported  upon  the  Church 
nt  Epton,  which  greatly  needs  restoration.  Your  Committee  have  promised 
to  unite  with  the  Leicestershire  Society  in  obtaining,  and,  if  possible,  printing, 
some  portions  of  what  are  known  as  the  *'  Lincoln  Registers,"  which  contain 
many  records  of  interest  to  both  Societies  :  the  three  counties  which  now  make 
up  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough  having  been  formerly,  and  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  included  in  the  vast  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Church  Plate. 

Your  Secretaries  have  to  report  that,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  Church  Plate  of  the  Arch- 
deaconries of  Northampton  and  Oakham,  a  printed  letter  and  form  of  return 
has  been  forwarded  to  every  Incumbent  in  the  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Rutland.  Out  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  letters  addressed  to  the 
clergy  of  this  county  the  number  of  164  have  been  received  in  answer,  ten 
returns  have  also  been  filled  up  as  regards  the  Plate,  but  with  no  place  or 
name,  so  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  little  difiiculty  to  allocate  them 
properly  to  their  respective  authors.  Out  of  these  164  returns  about  73  may 
be  classed  as  good,  the  remainder  as  moderate  ;  but  probably  out  of  these 
returns  only  about  a  dozen  would  do  to  print  without  further  explanation. 
Nearly  all  the  parishes  would  have  to  be  visited  personally  in  order  to  obtain 
really  trustworthy  results,  as  many  of  the  particulars — such  as  Hall  marks — 
are  of  a  technical  nature.  Some  of  the  returns  have  been  most  carefully  done, 
and  are  really  valuable  ;  in  a  few  cases  admirable  drawings  have  been  forwarded. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  work  has  been  anticipated,  as  regards 
Rutland,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope. 

The  Committee  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  A.  Markham,  who  has  undertaken  to  visit  the  parishes  as 
he  has  opportunity. 

Sale  of  Reports. 

The  Committee  have  decided  that  the  price  to  be  charged  to  Members  for 
Reports  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

When  the  number  of  copies  remaining  are  less  than  six,  none  will  be  sold 
except  to  purchasers  of  sets. 

When  there  are  more  than  five  but  less  than  eleven  copies  remaining,  the 
price  will  be  10s.  for  each  copy. 

When  there  are  more  than  ten  but  less  than  twenty-one  copies  remaining, 
the  price  will  be  5s.  each  copy. 

When  there  are  more  than  twenty  copies  remaining,  the  price  will  be 
2s.  6d.  each  copy. 

The  price  to  be  charged  to  Members  buying  complete  sets  will  be  5s.  each 
copy  for  the  first  twenty  numbers,  and  2s.  6d.  each  copy  for  the  remainder — 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  copies  possessed  by  the  Society  for  any  year. 

And  that  if  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  Society  should  apply  for 
copies  of  the  Reports,  the  Secretary  should  bring  the  case  before  the  Committee 
for  their  consideration. 
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TEEASURER'S    ACCOUNT, 

from  December,   1888,    to  November  30th,   1889. 


Eeceipts.         £ 

Balance  in  hand...  17     7  6 

Subscriptions 51     0  0 

Mr.Mander,Lifedo.  10     0  0 
Sale  of  Reports  ...     1     0  0 
Hire  of  Koom  by 
Church    Exten- 
sion Society    ...     4     4  0 
Interest  on  Deposit    7  10  0 

91     1  6 


d. 


Total  Receipts    91     1  6 

Payments    48     8  0 

Balance  in  hand    £42  13  6 

Deposit  Account ^£250    0  0 


Payments.  £    s.  d. 

Markham,  Sundry  Payments  110  6 

Earl 5     8  4 

A  Cheque  Book 0     2  6 

Stanton   1  18  0 

Kingham 15     0  0 

Ibbs 2     6  3 

Dunham  2  17  6 

Markham,  Exps.  of  Excursn.  2  14  0 

Kingham 7  10  0 

Stanton    1  14  0 

Earl 2  18  5 

Smith  4    8  0 


£48     8     0 


Payments  from  Deposit  Account. 
Canon  Lindsey,  for  Kettering 

Church    25     0     0 

Rev.  T.  Grabham,  for  Irth- 

lingboroughChurchTower  25     0     0 


£50     0     0 


G.  S.  HOWARD  VYSE.   Treasurer. 
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It  is  with  much  regret  we  record  the  death  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Lea,  who 
was  a  Member  of  this  Society  from  its  commencement,  and  for  some  years  a 
Vice-President  and  valued  associate  of  the  Committee.  To  describe  the 
wide  sphere  of  usefulnes  occupied  by  Mr.  Lea,  or  the  religious,  charitable, 
educational,  and  literary  objects,  promoted  by  him,  would  not  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  this  Report.  We  shall  therefore  only  state  that  he  rendered 
a  good  service  to  archaeology  in  the  publication  of  a  work  on  Church  Plate  in 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Worcester  ;  besides  which  he  was  the  author  of  Catechising 
on  the  Book  of  Comriion  Prayer ;  Sermons  on  the  Prayer  Book,  preached  at 
Rome  ;  a  work  on  The  Life  of  Our  Lord ;  also  S7nall  Forms  ;  Charges  to  the 
Clergy  ;  and  many  years  ago  he  contemplated  writing  a  History  of  Droitwich 
and  the  Salt  Trade,  which  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  his  becoming 
absorbed  in  other  duties. 

Library. 

Among  the  few  additions  to  the  Society's  Library  made  this  year  the 
Secretary  has  been  enabled  to  secure  four  pamphlets  written  by  members  of 
the  old  and  honourable  families  of  Warmstry  and  Stillingfleet.  One  of  these 
contains  "A  Convocation  Speech  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warmstry,  one  of  the 
Clerks  for  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  against  Images,  Altars,  Crosses,  the  New 
Canons,  and  the  Oath,  &c."  This  was  published  in  1641.  Another  is  "  The 
Vindication  of  the  Solemnity  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,"  by  Dr.  T.  Warmstry, 
in  1648.  The  third  is  a  sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  on  the  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Nov.  29,  1798,  for  Nelson's  victory  on  the  Nile,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Stillingfleet,  Prebendary  of  Worcester  and  Rector  of  Knightwick  and 
Doddenham.  Lastly,  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  at  the  Musical 
Festival  of  1803,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Stillingfleet.  A  History  of  the  Warwick- 
shire portion  of  the  Diocese,  by  Mr.  Timmins,  has  also  been  purchased. 

Excursion,  &o. 

On  the  13th  of  June  an  Excursion  was  taken  to  Hanley  Castle  and 
Upton,  when  an  average  number  of  the  members  and  friends  accomplished 
the  journey  in  a  char-d-hanc.  Halting  first  at  Severn  End,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Lechmere  family,  the  party  was  met  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wood,  Vicar 
of  Eldersfield,  who  read  a  Paper  on  the  history  of  the  building,  and  afterwards 
escorted  the  company  through  the  principal  rooms,  the  architectural  peculiarities 
of  which,  together  with  the  old  furniture,  pictures,  china,  &c.,  were  commented 
upon  by  him.  The  Society  feels  much  indebted  to  the  reverend  gentleman, 
as  also  to  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  for  his  permission  to  visit  this  interesting 
old  mansion.  Mr.  Wood's  Paper  appears  in  the  present  volume.  Passing  on 
to  Hanley  Castle  Church,  a  Paper  was  there  read  by  Mr.  Noake  descriptive 
of  the  building,  which  was  restored  by  Sir  E.  Lechmere  in  1858.  Crossing 
the  fields  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Hanley,  the  visitors  were  court- 
eously and  hospitably  received  by  Mrs.  Kent,  who  resides  in  the  modern 
house  standing  on  the  site,  and  also  by  Mrs.  Lawson,  wife  of  the  Rector  of 
Upton,  who  a3companied  them  round  the  enclosure  of  the  Castle,  of  which 
there  are  now  but  few  traces  ;  some  interesting  relics,  however,  were  exhibited. 
Next,  driving  to  Ham  Court,  the  party  were  most  kindly  and  hospitably 
received  by  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  Misses  Martin,  and  after  being  elegantly 
refreshed  they  much  enjoyed  an  inspection  of  a  fine  collection  of  valuable 
pictures,  ancient  books,  and  other  works  of  art.  Finally,  on  returning  to 
Upton,  the  two  churches  in  that  town  were  inspected,  and  then  the  company 
sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Star  Hotel ;  Worcester  being  reached  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  and  Mrs.  Porter,  Revs.  R. 
Duke  and  E.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oram,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cooper,  Mr,  T.  Lamb  Smith  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Bates,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mackie,  Miss  Attwood,  Miss  Thorn,  Miss  C.  Hill,  Miss  Deighton,  the 
Misses  Blick,  Messrs.  J.  Wood,  R.  Fletcher,  R.  H.  Fuller,  W.  Pearce,  and 
S.  G.  N.  Spoff'orth. 
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Instead  of  the  usual  second  Excursion  the  Society  accepted  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  Dean  of  "Worcester  to  visit  the  Cathedral  and  Deanery  on 
the  16th  of  August.  At  the  close  of  afternoon  service  the  members  and 
friends  assembled  at  the  north  porch,  and  were  taken  round  the  sacred  edifice 
by  Mr.  Noake,  who  explained  its  architectural  features,  describing  also  the 
monuments,  sculptures,  and  other  points  of  interest ;  but  reserving  till  some 
future  time  an  account  of  the  monastic  remains  still  attached  or  contiguous 
to  the  Cathedral.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  Deanery,  where  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Miss  Gott  entertained  them  at  tea,  and  afterwards  the  Dean  took  the 
company  over  the  ancient  building  (which  for  many  centuries  was  the  Palace 
occupied  by  the  Bishops  of  Worcester),  and  described  its  various  parts,  and 
was  then  followed  by  the  Rev,  Canon  Creighton,  who  delivered  a  most 
valuable  address  on  The  Italian  Bishops  of  Worcester  immediately  preceding 
the  Reformation.  This  Paper  is  inserted  in  the  present  Volume.  There  were 
present  at  this  time  the  Dean  and  Miss  Gott,  Colonel  Sir  James  Johnstone, 
the  Revs.  Canon  Creighton,  Canon  Melville,  H.  W,  Coventry,  E.  S.  Lowndes, 
J.  S.  Chesshirc,  R.  R.  Duke,  W.  M.  and  Miss  Kingsmill,  T.  P.  Wadley,  F.  J. 
and  Mrs.  Eld,  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Noake,  Mr.  T.  and  Mrs.  Bates,  Alderman 
A.  W.  and  Mrs.  Knott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Binns,  and  the  Misses  Binns, 
Mr.  F.  G.  N".  SpofTorth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Oram,  Mrs.  F.  and  Miss  Corbett, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Lett,  Mr.  F.  R.  Jeffery  and  Miss  Jeffery,  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss 
Swainson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Cooper,  and  Miss  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver, 
Mr.  J.  Wood,  Mr.  T.  Lamb  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Parker,  the  Misses 
Blick,  Miss  Kingsford,  Miss  Edwards,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  Humphreys,  Mr.  L.  Sheppard,  &c.  The  following  are  notes  of  the 
principal  Church-work  done  in  the  Diocese  during  the  past  year  : — 

Birmingham. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  city  during  the  year  1889  in  the 
enlargement,  improvement,  and  decoration  of  churches.  Edglaston  has  been 
conspicuous  in  this  work,  the  Parish  Cliurch  receiving  the  addition  of  a  new 
aisle  by  an  unknown  donor.  Six  memorial  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the 
same  Church,  and  others  in  the  Churches  of  St.  George  and  St.  James,  the  latter 
having  also  undergone  improvement  in  other  ways.  The  west  end  of  St.  Anne's, 
Duddeston,  has  been  thoroughly  restored  and  new  entrance  gates  added,  as 
a  commencement  to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  fabric.  St.  Lawrences  has 
been  decorated  and  improved  ;  a  new  organ  at  St.  Barnabas  ;  and  the  Church 
and  Mission  Buildings  at  St.  GahrieVs  thoroughly  renovated  by  Miss  Ryland's 
trustees.  Also  we  may  record  the  erection,  at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  J.  and 
T.  Pollock,  of  two  Mission  Chapels,  each  of  them  accommodating  between 
three  and  four  hundred  persons,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Allan. 

Broadway. 

The  long  disused  old  Parish  Church  of  St.  Eadburgh — which  contains 
Norman  and  Perpendicular  work,  north  and  south  chapels,  an  embattled 
tower,  and  an  ancient  north  porch  of  stone — has  recently  been  re-seated  and 
used  for  special  services  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  Summer.  In  the  new 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Michael  a  handsome  reredos  has  been  erected,  the 
pulpit  placed  against  the  chancel  arch,  and  new  open  seats  of  pitch  pine 
provided, 

Claines . 

In  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist  the  east  window  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Perrins,  the  subject  being 
the  Resurrection  ;  and  the  west  window  is  in  memory  of  Mrs,  Martin  Curtler, 
subject,  "  Christ  blessing  little  children."  Messrs,  Burlison  &  Grylls  executed 
both  these  windows.  A  wrought-iron  lectern  has  also  been  presented  to  this 
Church  by  Mrs,  W.  Price  Hughes,  in  memory  of  her  parents. 
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Droitwich. 

A  new  Chapel  at  Droitwich  "Workhouse  was  opened  in  October  last.  The 
religious  services  of  the  inmates  had  been  previously  held  in  the  dining-hall, 
which  proved  to  be  objectionable  in  many  ways  ;  and  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Corbett,  M.P.,  Sir  Harry  Vernon,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Amphlett,  the  late  Archdeacon  Lea,  Canon  Douglas,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  others, 
means  were  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  Chapel.  It  is  of  a  simple  but  appro- 
priate design,  and  built  of  bricks  roofed  in  with  Broseley  tiles.  It  is  45  ft. 
long  by  17  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  and  provides  accommodation  for  80  inmates. 
There  is  an  open  timbered  roof.  The  flooring  at  the  chancel  end  is  composed 
of  encaustic  tiles,  and  that  beneath  the  benches  of  wood  blocks,  the  woodwork 
throughout  being  of  pitch  pine.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Lewis  Sheppard,  of 
Worcester,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  W.  Small,  of  Droitwich.  The  cost  of  the 
work  was  nearly  £400. 

Dudley. 

St.  James's  Church,  in  this  town,  has  been  renovated  and  undergone  a 
general  process  of  decoration  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wythes  and  Son,  of 
Dudley.  The  Church  was  restored  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  had  been 
neglected  since  that  time,  so  that  dilapidation  and  damp  had  set  in,  and  left 
a  very  unsightly  appearance  on  the  interior.  Walls,  seats,  and  general 
fittings  have  now  been  cleaned,  painted,  stained,  or  varnished,  and  the  Church 
was  re-opened  Nov.  14,  1889,  when  the  Rev.  Canon  Claughton  preached. 

Harvington. 
A  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  the  Parish  Church  has  been  effected  here. 
The  east  end  has  been  raised  two  steps  higher,  and  repaved  with  encaustic 
tiles,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rector,  Rev.  T.  Sharp. 

King's  Norton. 
A  new  reredos  has  been  provided  for  this  fine  old  Parish  Church  by  non- 
residents having  friends  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Other  important  gifts 
have  been  made  for  the  internal  decoration  of  the  fabric,  including  a  beautiful 
altar  cloth  by  ladies  of  the  parish  ;  an  altar  frontal  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis,  of 
Ardnacombe  ;  and  a  superb  east  window  by  Mrs.  Deakin,  of  Eastbury  Park, 
near  Watford,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  who  was  formerly  an  inhabitant 
and  landholder  in  this  parish.    The  window  was  by  Mr.  Kempe,  of  London. 

Leamington. 

Church  work  in  this  town  has  been  actively  promoted  during  the  past 
year.  At' St.  John  Baptist's  a  new  spire  has  been  completed,  and  other  work 
done,  at  a  cost  of  £1,665.  At  St.  Alban's  the  tower  and  spire  have  been 
finished,  and  eight  tubular  bells  suspended.  St.  Mary's  nave  has  been  furnished 
with  handsome  open  seats,  and  Mrs.  Humphreys  gave  an  eagle  lectern  in 
memory  of  her  husband. 

Pendock. 

In  this  parish  was  opened,  in  November,  1888,  the  first  movable  wooden 
Church  erected  in  this  diocese  in  accordance  with  the  novel  idea  and  construction 
recommended  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  our  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  and  published  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  this  city.  It  was  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  outlying  district  in  the  parish,  which  is  nearly 
equidistant  between  Malvern  and  Tewkesbury,  being  about  six  miles  from 
each.  The  building  is  favourably  spoken  of  as  to  its  great  superiority  in 
comfort  and  appearance  to  the  ordinary  iron  Churches  which  it  is  intended  to 
supersede  ;  it  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  removable.  Another 
great  inducement  for  the  adoption  of  wooden  erections  is  their  cheapness. 
This  Church  accommodates  80  persons.  The  builder's  contract  for  the  eccle- 
siastical-looking little  edifice  was  only  £213  12s.  9d.     Its  external  dimensions 
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are  43  ft.  by  18  ft.  6iu.,  including  a  nave,  choir,  sanctuary,  porch,  and  bell 
turret,  with  bell  and  necessary  fittings,  the  cost  being  less  than  4s.  6d.  per 
foot  superficial,  exclusive  of  bell  turret.  The  walls  are  double-boarded,  hollow, 
and  filled  up  with  sawdust ;  roof,  boarded  and  tiled  ;  and  floor  formed  with 
wooden  blocks  ;  turret  framed  with  wood  and  covered  with  shingles.  The 
interior  of  the  Church  is  fitted  up  with  altar  table,  choir  stalls,  and  chairs  to 
nave,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  sum  named.  Like  the  old  wooden 
Churches  of  centuries  ago,  the  present  structure  is  decidedly  more  in  harmony 
with  the  surrounding  scenery  than  a  modern  iron  edifice  would  have  been,  and 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  this  ''new 
departure "  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our 
last  year's  report. 

QUINTON. 

Christ  Church,  originally  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Halesowen,  but  now  a 
parochial  church,  was  built  by  Rickman  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  just 
before  the  Gothic  revival  was  commenced  by  its  architect.  Many  improvements 
and  alterations  have  been  found  necessary,  and  last  year  Lady  Cobham  opened 
a  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds.  The  design  is  to  abolish  the  pews  and  substitute 
open  seats  ;  to  raise  the  east  end  and  convert  the  imperfect  apse  into  a  chancel ; 
erect  clergy  and  choir  stalls  ;  re-arrange  pulpit  and  other  furniture  ;  transfer 
the  organ  from  the  gallery  to  a  position  behind  the  stalls  ;  substitute  hot-water 
heating  for  a  stove  ;  a  vestry  and  other  structural  improvements  at  the  west 
end  ;  walls  repaired  and  coloured,  &c.     The  work  is  now  being  done. 

Stouebrtdge. 

St.  Thomas's  Church,  which  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  is  not 
much  more  than  a  century  old,  and  is  erected  in  what  is  termed  the  Queen  Anne 
style.  Its  exterior  has  a  somewhat  heavy  and  uninviting  look,  but  the  interior, 
with  its  fine  old  oak  fittings,  oak  pillars,  and  coved  and  moulded  ceilings,  is 
more  attractive,  and  on  the  whole  renders  the  structure  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  type  and  period  to  which  it  belongs.  The  Church  as  originally  built 
consisted  of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles  and  galleries,  with  a  shallow  chancel,  and 
tower  at  the  west  end  ;  the  entrances  being  at  the  western  ends  of  the  aisles. 
Later  on,  the  old  entrances,  which  were  at  the  far  end  of  the  Church  from  the 
street,  which  the  Church  adjoins,  were  bricked  up,  and  new  gallery  staircases 
and  entrances  formed  in  new  wings  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  near  the  street. 
These  stone  staircases,  which  were  badly  planned,  have  recently  become  much 
worn  and  dangerous.  Entrances  at  the  east  end,  close  to  the  chancel,  were  felt 
to  be  objectionable  and  to  promote  draughts.  The  position  of  the  organ  in 
the  west  gallery,  away  from  the  choir,  was  inconvenient,  and  the  small  room 
outside  the  tower  at  the  west  end  was  inadequate  for  vestry  purposes.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Yicar  and  Churchwardens  in  1886  consulted  Mr.  J. 
Cotton,  architect,  of  Birmingham,  from  whom  they  obtained  a  report  and  a 
suggestive  plan  of  what  was  best  to  be  done  ;  and  having  in  the  interval  raised 
funds,  they  decided  to  proceed  with  the  improvements  recommended.  These 
embrace  a  new  semi-circular  apsidal  projection  to  give  greater  depth  to  the 
chancel,  new  staircase  wings,  and  entrances  at  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  the  conversion  of  the  old  northern  staircase 
wing  into  vestries  for  the  choir  and  clergy,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  southern 
as  an  organ  chamber ;  alterations  of  the  choir  seating,  improvements  of  the 
warming  and  lighting  arrangements,  and  other  minor  modifications.  Owing 
to  lack  of  funds  a  part  of  the  work — the  new  south-west  staircase  wing — had 
to  be  postponed.  The  work  now  executed  cost  about  £1,400,  and  was  carried 
out  from  the  drawings  and  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Bidlake, 
architects,  of  37,  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 
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Worcester. 

«S'^.  Mary  Magdalene's. — Our  last  year's  Report  contained  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  fine  tower  and  spire  then  in  the  course  of  erection  at  the  above  Church. 
The  tower  measures  21  ft.  square  at  the  ground,  with  double  buttresses  at 
each  angle  in  addition,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  80  ft.  1  in.,  and  is  finished 
with  a  corbelled  and  moulded  cornice.  At  the  level  of  the  upper  (or  main) 
belfry  window,  the  tower  changes  from  the  square  to  an  octagonal  plan,  and  is 
flanked  at  the  four  angles  by  octagonal  pinnacles  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
20  ft.  above  the  tower,  are  enriched  by  shafts  and  gablets,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  work.  Leading  to  the  ringing  chamber  a 
stone  staircase  forms  a  pleasing  feature  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower.  The 
spire  is  20  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  100  ft.  2  in.  to 
top  of  capstone,  above  which  the  steel  vane  rises  to  a  further  height  of  10  ft., 
thus  making  a  total  height  from  ground  of  190  ft.  3  in.  There  are  three 
stages  of  belfry  windows,  all  fitted  with  oak  shingled  louvres,  and  provision 
was  made  for  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  The  tower  walls  are  3  ft.  6  in.  thick  at 
the  bottom,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  at  the  top,  where  the  spire  begins  ;  the  spire  walls 
are  gradually  tapered  from  2  ft.  6  in.  thick  at  the  bottom  to  7  in.  at  the  top, 
but  the  last  11  ft.  of  spire  is  of  solid  stone.  These  walls  are  slightly  curved 
outwards  on  every  side.  The  inner  portions  of  the  walls  are  built  of  hard 
pressed  bricks,  and  the  stone  used  for  facing  the  walls  is  Bromsgrove  sand- 
stone. The  stone  dressings  of  the  entrance  archways,  windows,  buttress 
weatherings,  strings,  pinnacles,  and  spire  facing,  are  of  Westwood  ground 
Bath  stone,  carefully  selected.  Mr.  Alder,  of  London,  was  the  architect ; 
Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester,  the  builder ;  Mr.  Martin,  of  Cheltenham,  did 
the  carved  work  ;  Messrs.  Brown  made  the  western  gates  ;  Messrs.  Joyce,  of 
Whitchurch,  supplied  the  clock  ;  and  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  the 
bells.  On  the  wall  near  the  tower  porch  a  brass  plate  has  been  placed  with 
this  inscription  : — "To  the  glory  of  God  and  to  commemorate  the  erection 
of  the  tower  and  spire  of  this  Church,  together  with  its  chancel  window  of 
stained  glass.  The  entire  cost  was  borne  by  Janet  Johnson,  of  the  Tything, 
in  this  parish,  as  a  memorial  of  her  sister,  Hannah  Johnstone,  and  of  her 
brother,  William  Green  Johnstone.     July,  1889." 

The  new  stained  window,  which  has  been  put  in  at  a  cost  of  £350  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  &  Co. ,  Birmingham,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  five  lights  of 
the  chancel  window.  The  subject  at  the  head  of  the  window  is  our  Lord  in 
glory,  with  the  Apostles  worshipping,  and  other  portions  of  the  space  are 
given  to  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ.  The  colours  are  rich  and  in  general 
effect  the  window  harmonises  well  with  the  interior  of  the  Church. 

^S*^.  John's. — Memorials  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Isaac,  of  Boughton  Park, 
have  been  given  to  this  Church  by  the  widow  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
including  a  chalice  and  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  south  chapel — subject, 
"  Our  Lord  giving  speech  to  the  dumb  man."  The  Guild  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  has  also  presented  to  the  Church  a  chiming  apparatus. 

St.  Peter's. — Erected  in  1837,  when  "Churchwarden's  Gothic"  was  still 
the  order  of  the  day,  nothing  satisfactory  could  ever  be  accomplished  with 
such  a  structure  as  this.  Yet  a  great  change  in  the  interior  has  been  brought 
about,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,500,  one-third  of  which  was  most  liberally  given 
by  the  Bishop,  who  re-opened  the  edifice  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1890.  The 
old  pews  have  given  way  to  open  pitch-pine  benches  ;  floor  laid  with  wood 
blocks  ;  aisles,  lobbies,  and  entrances  with  tiles  ;  a  new  chancel,  raised  two 
steps  above  the  nave,  has  been  formed  ;  stalls  for  clergy  and  choir  provided  ; 
new  organ-chamber  built  at  south-east  angle  of  the  Church  ;  vestries  formed 
at  the  west  end  ;  tasteful  decoration  of  ceilings  and  walls  ;  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilation,  also  well  provided  for.  Messrs.  Yeates  &  Jones,  architects  ; 
Mr.  Bourne,  contractor. 
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WOLVERLEY. 

A  restoration  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  been  com- 
jileted.  The  vork  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kidderminster,  Mr. 
Meredith,  of  Kidderminster,  being  the  architect,  and  includes  the  reseating 
of  the  Church,  repairing  the  aisles,  erection  of  an  organ-chamber,  a  porch, 
and  a  vestry.  The  organ— which  has  been  removed  from  the  west  gallery  to 
the  new  chamber  prepared  for  it  near  the  vestry — has  also  been  restored  and 
enlarged.  A  new  heating  apparatus  has  been  jfixed.  The  ceiling  was  formerly 
of  black  plaster,  but  this  has  been  removed,  and  the  oak  beams  underneath  the 
plaster,  which  were  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition,  have  been  exposed 
and  the  ceiling  lined  with  pitch  pine.  A  portion  of  the  roof  has  been  retiled, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  Church  cleaned  and  decorated.  Total  cost, 
£1,200,  of  which  £800  was  raised  mainly  in  the  parish,  and  a  considerable 
sum  obtained  from  a  fancy  fair  which  was  opened  by  Viscountess  Cobham. 
On  the  9th  of  October,  1889,  the  re-opening  services  were  held,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Worcester  being  the  preacher. 

Wyre  Piddle. 

A  welcome  restoration — the  second  within  the  last  half-century — has  been 
effected  in  the  little  ancient  Church  of  Wyre,  near  Pershore.  The  present  work 
includes  an  enlargement  of  the  nave,  rebuilding  some  portions  of  the  walls, 
erecting  a  new  roof,  adding  a  new  porch,  laying  the  floor  with  wooden  blocks, 
restoring  the  windows,  &c.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the 
good  work  which  has  been  done  here,  as  in  a  part  of  last  year's  volume  a  Paper 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  afforded  all  particulars,  and  dealt  with 
the  interesting  question  as  to  the  Saxon  character  of  a  part  of  this  building. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  in  his  works  alluded  to  the  chancel  arch  as  being  of 
Saxon  construction.  If  this  theory  must  now  be  set  aside,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  no  specimen  of  that  style  in  Worcestershire.  The  work  of 
restoration  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Broom,  at  a  cost  of  about  £700, 
and  the  church  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  on  Aug.  29,  1889. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  great  multiplication  of  stained-glass  windows  was  noticeable  last  year, 
and  among  the  instances  which  we  have  been  able  to  record  are  those  at 
Astley  Church  (to  tlie  memory  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Cookes,  rector  for  46  years  ; 
subject,  "  Our  Lord  instructing  his  disciples  in  good  works  ")  ;  Acock' s  Green  ; 
All  Saints',  Birmingham;  Buhhenhall,  CatsMll,  C/jwrc7wZZ  (with  reredos,  both 
in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  P.  Turner),  Claincs,  Coventry ;  three  churches 
at  Edghaston ;  Foleshill,  Redditch,  Emscote,  and  St.  John's,  Worcester. 
Burton  Dassett  Church  has  undergone  restoration  to  the  extent  of  £1,400,  and 
the  spire  at  Yardley  has  been  restored  at  a  cost  of  £600.  A  peal  of  six  bells 
by  Barwell,  of  Birmingham,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Corbett,  M.P.,  to  the 
new  Church  at  Wychbold ;  and  new  organs  have  been  erected  at  Crowle, 
Tardehigge,  and  >S'^.  Helen's,  Worcester. 

Secular  Work. 

Among  the  important  works  under  this  head  have  been  the  erection  of 
Lord  Windsor's  new  mansion  at  Hewell,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Stanford 
Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  F.  Winnington.  The  first-named  structure  stands  in 
Hewell  Park,  on  higher  ground  than  the  site  of  the  old  building.  Its  style 
may  be  called  a  free  treatment  of  the  Italian  ;  the  north  front  180  ft.  long, 
recessed  in  the  centre  and  with  wings  at  each  end  ;  a  groined  porch  forming 
the  grand  entrance,  with  arches  at  the  front  and  sides  forming  a  covered  way. 
Through  the  building  from  south  to  north  is  a  distance  of  126  ft.     The  south 
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entrance  is  covered  by  a  portico,  with  three  arches  in  front  and  two  at  the 
sides,  and  an  elaborate  frieze  of  Italian  ornament.  This  front j  like  the 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mansion,  is  recessed,  with  wings  east  and 
west,  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  principal  front  and  the 
wings  are  two  square  towers — one  at  each  side — carried  up  a  short  distance 
above  the  roof  level,  having  steep-pitched  roofs,  with  dormer  windows  and 
pierced  parapets.  The  height  of  these  towers  is  93  ft.  to  the  vane,  and  between 
them  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  immediately  behind  the  gable  of  the  south 
front,  is  a  lantern  light  rising  to  a  height  of  100  ft.  The  gable  itself  is  sculptured 
with  the  Windsor  arms,  and  standing  above  them,  as  a  relief  to  the  outline 
of  the  building  at  this  point,  is  a  figure  of  Flora.  This  mansion  contains  a 
grand  hall,  154  ft.  long,  30  ft.  high,  and  25  ft.  wide,  suggestive,  in  its  style 
and  dimensions,  of  the  nave  of  a  large  Church.  The  outer  walls  of  the 
building  are  3  ft.  thick.  It  will  be  lighted  by  electricity,  incandescent  lamps 
to  be  used.  Five  years  have  already  been  occupied  in  raising  the  building, 
and  it  is  not  yet  completed.  Criticism  should  probably  be  deferred  until  the 
finishing  touch  has  been  made,  but  what  strikes  most  observers  as  a  con- 
spicuous defect  is  the  prominent  position  assigned  to  the  kitchens  and  offices, 
which  form  the  portion  of  the  mansion  first  seen  on  entering  the  park,  being 
attached  to  one  wing  of  the  main  building,  without  any  corresponding 
addition  to  the  other,  thus  producing  a  one-sided  and  disagreeable  effect. 
Messrs.  Bodley  &  Garner,  of  Gray's  Inn's  Square,  London,  were  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Doddington,  contractor. 

With  regard  to  Stanford  Court,  the  old  building,  which  was  a  Queen 
Anne  structure,  with  some  remnants  of  Elizabethan  work,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  December,  1882,  when  one  of  the  most  extensive  libraries  in  Worcestershire 
was  entirely  burnt,  and  also  a  most  interesting  collection  of  portraits  inserted 
as  panels  in  the  walls  ;  fortunately,  however,  the  rare  and  valuable  books  and 
MSS,  forming  what  was  known  as  the  ancient  library  in  the  attic,  including 
the  Diary  of  Mistress  Joyce  Jeffreys  during  the  Civil  Wars,  were  rescued. 
The  new  building  stands  on  the  old  foundations,  and  the  elevation  is  some- 
what similar,  and  in  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  having  a  south  front  with  recessed  centre 
and  two  projecting  wings.  The  interior  of  the  house  has  been  re-arranged  so 
as  to  bring  the  principal  rooms  to  the  south  front,  the  entrance  hall  being 
23  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  the  great  hall — a  striking  feature  of  the  interior — 
measures  37  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  is  carried  to  the  full  height  of  the  building. 
An  arcade  runs  round  two  sides,  and  from  the  centre  arch  on  the  east  side 
springs  the  main  staircase,  which  is  of  solid  oak,  7  ft.  wide,  and  having 
massive  newels  at  the  foot  carved  with  the  arms  and  bearings  of  the 
Winnington  family.  The  designs  for  the  library,  the  ball-room,  and  the 
staircase,  were  prepared  by  the  Kev.  M.  B.  Buckle.  Builder,  Mr.  Albert,  of 
Rock ;  but  the  staircase  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Sons,  of 
"Worcester. 
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EULES. 


1 .  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
the  restoration  of  Mutilated  Architect- 
ural Remains,  and  of  Churches  or  parts 
of  Churches,  within  the  county  of  York, 
which  may  have  been  desecrated  ;  and 
to  improve,  as  far  as  may  be  within  its 
province,  the  character  of  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  to  be  erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  of  Ordinary  Members  ;  to 
consist  of  such  Clergymen  and  Lay- 
Members  of  the  Church  as  shall  be 
admitted  according  to  the  subsequent 
Rules. 

3.  That  new  Members  be  proposed 
by  a  Member  of  the  Society,  either  by 
letter  or  personally,  at  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee Meetings  ;  and  that  Honorary 
Members  be  elected  only  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  the  Rural  Deans  within  the 
county  of  York  be  considered  as  ex 
officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
becoming  Members  of  the  Society. 

5.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to 
be  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each 
year  in  advance. 

6.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions,  by  one 
payment  of  five  pounds. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum),  composed  of 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Rural 
Deans  (being  Members),  the  Treasurer, 
Auditors,  Curator,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Ordinary  Members,  who  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
of  whom  six  at  least  shall  have  been 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
preceding  year. 

8.  That  the  Committee  shall  annu- 
ally appoint  a  Sub-Committee  to  con- 
sist of  the  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer, 
the  Curator,  and  five  other  Members 
of  the  Committee  (of  which  three  shall 
be  a  quorum)  who  shall  be  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  Society's  Meetings,  and  to  pre- 
pare business  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee. 


9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers  ;  and  that 
they  elect  the  Secretaries,  Treasurer, 
Auditor,  and  Curator. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
York  on  Thursday  before  the  Full 
Moon  in  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October ;  and  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  on  the 
latter  of  these  days,  when  Papers  shall 
be  read,  the  Report  presented,  and  the 
Committee  and  Ofiicers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  but  if  any  ot  the  above 
Meetings  fall  on  days  for  which  special 
services  are  appointed  by  the  Church, 
that  the  Secretaries  change  the  week. 

12.  That  two  other  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  also  annually  held,  at  such 
other  places  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Sub-Committee  shall  appoint,  for  the 
reading  of  Papers  and  examination  of 
works  of  Architectural  interest ;  and 
that  Special  Meetings  of  the  Society 
may  be  called  by  the  Sub-Committee, 
at  any  time  and  place  within  the 
county,  on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  this  Society  ;  but  that  no 
matter  of  business  shall  be  transacted, 
except  at  York. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered to  call  Special  Meetings  of 
the  Committee  when  requisite. 

14.  That  each  Member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  to  the  ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

15.  That  donations  of  books,  plans, 
casts,  and  drawings,  be  solicited  ;  and 
that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  collection 
of  the  Society  as  may  seem  necessary. 

16.  That  the  library,  casts,  and 
portfolios  of  the  Society,  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretaries  and  Curator. 

17.  That  any  Member  of  the  Society 
be  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  Library 
two  volumes  of  any  printed  works  at 
one  time. 

18.  That  a  book  be  provided  by  the 
Society,    in   which   shall    be  written 
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down  the  titles  and  volumes  of  the 
works,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  date  of  his  taking  out  and  return- 
ing the  books. 

19.  That  the  borrower  be  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  repairing  any 
works  damaged,  or  of  replacing  any 
books  lost  while  in  his  possession. 

20.  That  the  books  must  be  returned 
at,  or  before,  the  commencement  of 
each  quarterly  Committee  Meeting, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling  for 
each  volume ;  and  that  no  books  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  during  a  fort- 
night after  the  January  Meeting,  in 
which  time  a  Visitation  shall  be  held 
by  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries,  the  Curator,  and  three 
Members,  to  be  elected  at  the  Meeting 
in  January  (of  whom  three  shall  be  a 
quorum),  who  shall  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  books,  casts,  plates,  draw- 
ings, and  other  property  of  the  Society. 

21.  That  the  Committee  shall  decide 
what  Papers  are  to  be  published  in 
the  Annual  A-'olume,  and  determine  all 


questions  relative  to  plans  and  illus- 
trations for  the  same,  and  the  number 
of  copies  which  the  Society  will  require 
in  each  year. 

22.  That  no  grant  of  money  be  made 
by  the  Committee,  unless  notice  has 
been  given,  at  a  previous  Meeting,  of 
the  amount  proposed,  and  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

23.  That  no  sum  of  money  be  voted 
towards  effecting  any  architectural 
designs,  until  working  drawings  of  the 
same  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  approval ;  nor  shall  such  be 
paid  till  the  work  has  been  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

24.  That  in  every  case  when  a  grant 
is  made  for  a  definite  architectural 
purpose,  a  working  drawing  of  the 
same  be  presented  to  the  Society  to  be 
placed  in  its  collection. 

25.  That  any  grant  be  considered  to 
have  elapsed  which  shall  not  have  been 
claimed  within  two  years  from  the 
time  when  it  was  voted. 


ABSTKACT  OF  TREASUEER'S  ACCOUNT 

For  the  Year  ending  December,  1889. 


Receipts. 

£    s.  d.    £ 
Balance  in  Bank, 

Jan.  1st,  1889. ..73     1     7 
Balance    in   Trea- 
surer's hands  ...  3     1     5 

76 

Annual  Subscriptions  : — 

For  1889 15  13     6 

Arrears    3  10    0 

19 

Sale  of  Reports  0 

Interest  at  Bank    1 


s.  d. 


3     0 


3  6 
7  6 
9     6 


£97     3     6 


To 


Payments,  £    s.  d. 

Mr.  Pickering,   Postage 

of  Reports,  &c 0  19     6 

Mr.  Williamson,  Printing 

Reports,  &c 24  10  10 

Subscription  to  Surtees 

Society     110 

Dr.  Fairbank,  Grant  for 

illustrating    Paper    on 

Roche  Abbey 10     0     0 

Treasurer's  Account  for 

Postage    0     4     4 

Balance  in  Bank, 

Jan.  1,1890. ..56  12     9 
Ditto  in  Trea- 
surer's hands..  3  15     1 

60     7  10 


£97    3    6 


May  23rd,  1890. 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

WALTER  H.   BRIERLEY,  Auditor. 
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EULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called 
**  The  Architectukal  and  ARCHiBO- 
LOGicAL  Society  of  the  County  of 
Leicester." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be,  to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,  General  Antiquities, 
and  the  Restoration  of  Mutilated 
Architectural  Remains  within  the 
County  ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions, 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province, 
for  improving  the  character  of  Eccle- 
siastical Edifices,  and  for  preserving 
all  ancient  remains  which  the  Com- 
mittee may  consider  of  value  and 
importance. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  President,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretaries  ;  and  Honorary  and  Ordi- 
nary Members. 

4 .  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  to  be 
elected  at  the  Committee  Meetings  ; 
and  that  Honorary  Members  shall  be 
gentlemen  who  have  either  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  Society,  or  are 
specially  learned  in  the  subjects  the 
study  of  which  it  is  formed  to  encourage, 
and  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mittee at  one  of  their  Meetings,  and 
proposed  for  election  only  at  the 
General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  be  held  in  the  January  of  each 
year. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  Leicester  be  ex-officio  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  on  their 
signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 


to  be  due  on  the  fl^rst  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  Patrons,  Presidents,  Rural 
Deans  (being  Members),  all  Secretaries 
of  the  Society,  all  Professional  Archi- 
tects (being  Members),  all  Honorary 
Members,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
Ordinary  Members,  of  whom  four  at 
least  shall  have  been  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

8.  That  the  Meetings  of  the  Mem- 
bers be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of 
every  alternate  month  ;  that  one  of 
such  Meetings  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  January  be  considered  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  at  which  the  Annual 
Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be 
rendered  and  the  Committee  for  the 
year  be  elected,  and  such  new  Rules 
or  alterations  in  the  Rules  proposed 
and  made  as  may  be  thought  necessary: 
provided  always  that  due  notice  of 
such  new  Rules  or  alteration  in  Rules 
be  given  by  circular  to  each  Member 
of  the  Society  at  least  seven  days  before 
the  Annual  Meeting.  That  in  addition 
to  the  Bi-Monthly  Meetings— so  in- 
cluding the  Annual  Meeting — Public 
Meetings  for  the  reading  of  Papers, 
&c.,  may  be  held  as  provided  for  under 
Rule  11. 

9.  That  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum)  have  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  and  to  elect  from 
the  Society  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
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for  Local  Purposes  in  communication 
^Yith  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
the  times  and  places  which,  they  may 
themselves  appoint. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  the  Committee,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
and  Antiquarian  Books,  Plans,  &c., 
be  received ;  that  the  Committee  be 
empowered  to  make  purchases  and 
procure  casts  and  drawings,  which  shall 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper,  whicb  may  have 
been  read  before  the  Society,  worthy 
of  being  printed  at  its  expense,  they 
shall  request  the  author  to  furnish  a 
copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  number 
of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided  always 
that  the  number  be  sufficient  to  supply 
each  Member  with  one  copy,  and  the 
author  with  twenty-five  copies.  All 
other  questions  relating  to  publishing 
Plans  and  Papers,  and  illustrating 
them  with  engravings,  shall  be  decided 


16.  That  the  Committee  may  every 
year  publish,  or  join  with  other  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Societies 
in  publishing,  for  circulation  among 
the  Members,  Transactions  to  contain 
descriptions  and  Papers  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

17.  That  an  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  one)  to  visit  the 
Church,  and  submit  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  General  Committee. 

18.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  churches, 
schools,  &c. ,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  special  report  thereon. 

19.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
at  any  Meeting  to  make  grants  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  provided 
that  if  such  grant — other  than  that 
for  carrying  out  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  Rules  15  and  16 — exceed 
30s.,  notice  be  given  in  the  circular  or 
advertisement  calling  the  Meeting. 


by  the  Committee. 

The  Bi-Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  in 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November — the  Meeting  in 
January  to  be  the  General  Meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Committee 
Meetings  at  11.30  a.m.  ;  Bi-Monthly  Meetings  at  12  noon  at  the  Library  of 
the  Old  Town  Hall,  Leicester. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  IN  1889. 


Archseological  Journal  of  the  British 
Institute.  Vol.  XLVI.,  parts  1,  2, 
3,  4.     1889. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies, 
Reports  and  Papers.  Vol.  xix., 
part  2.     1888, 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  List 
of  Members,  &c.     May,  1889. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
Transactions.  Vol.  i.  No.  1,  Dec, 
1889. 

Essex  Archseological  Society,  Transac- 
tions. Vol.  HI.,  parts  3  and  4; 
Vol.  IV.,  part  1.     1888-9. 


Kent  Archaeological  Transactions, 
Archseologia  Cantiana.  Vol.  xviii. 
1889. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Transactions 
of  the  Historic  Society  of.  New 
Series.     Vol.  iii.     1889. 

Leicester  Literary  Society,  Transac- 
tions. Vol.  I.,  parts  11  and  12; 
Vol.  II.,  part  1.     1889. 

Montgomeryshire.  Collections  His- 
torical and  Archaeological  relating 
to  Powys-land  Club.  Vol.  xxii., 
parts  2  and  3  ;  Vol.  xxiii.,  parts  1, 
2,  and  3.     1888-9. 


REPORT.  lix. 


Reliquary,  The.  Quarterly  Archseolo- 
gicalJournal.  New  Series.  Vol.  iii., 
parts  2,  3,  and  4 ;  Vol.  iv.,  part  1. 
1889-90. 

St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archseo- 
logical  Society,  Records  of.     1888. 

Shropshire  Archreological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  Transactions. 
Second  Series.    Vol.  i.,  part  2.    1889. 


Somersetshire  Archreological  and  Na- 
tural History  Society.  Transactions. 
Vols.  XXXIII.  and  xxxiv.     1887-9. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology,  Trans- 
actions.    Vol.  VII.,  part  1.     1889. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society.  Col- 
lections. Vol.  IX.,  part  2.  1888. 
Vol.  X.,  part  1.     1890. 

"Warwickshire  Naturalists'  and  Archaeo- 
logists' Field  Club,  Proceedings.  33rd 
Annual  Report.     1888. 

Note. — The  Society's  Room  is  at  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Hodgson's,  5, 
Gallowtree  Gate,  Leicester,  where  the  Library  is  kept,  and  is  open  daily  for 
the  use  of  Members.  Any  Member  borrowing  a  book  is  requested  to  enter 
the  title  and  date  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 


Societies  in  union  for  the  exchange  of  "Transactions  "  : — 

The  Buckinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society. 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  Essex  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Kent  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  North  Oxfordshire  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Oxfordshire  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. 

The  Powys-land  Club.     (Montgomeryshire.) 

The  St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology. 

The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association, 


The  Eeport 

Of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1889,  read  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Members,  held  in  the  Old  Town  Hall  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1890. 

IN  presenting  to  our  Members  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society,  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  Members  by  death  and 
resignation,  and  the  new  Members  have  not  been  sufficient  in  number  to  make 
up  for  the  loss.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  every  Member  will  do  his  best 
to  obtain  fresh  Members  for  the  Society.  Very  few  Papers  have  been  read  at 
the  Bi-Monthly  Meetings  during  the  year,  the  most  important  being  Notes  on 
the  Early  History  of  the  Family  of  Bainbrigge,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bainbrigge  ; 
and  a  Paper  on  The  Great  Gateway  of  the  Newarhe,  Leicester,  by  Colonel 
Bellairs.  Interesting  drawings  of  this  gateway  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Draper,  illustrating  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  building,  which 
are  intended  to  be  published  with  the  Paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
this  year.  The  very  elaborate  drawings  made  of  the  Jewry  Wall  have  been 
photo-lithographed,  and  it  is  intended  to  issue  copies  thereof  to  this  year's 
subscribers.^  These  publications  alone  will  be  of  more  value  than  the  amount 
of  subscription.  During  the  year  some  excavations  made  for  new  buildings 
between  High  Street  and  Silver  Street  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  wall  of 
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Roman  work  running  due  east  and  west  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  was 
destroyed  before  it  could  be  inspected.  A  fragment  of  Roman  pavement  was 
discovered  in  St.  Nicholas  Street,  but  was  also  unable  to  be  inspected,  being 
covered  up  again  quickly,  and  used  as  the  foundation  of  an  anvil  ;  and  at  the 
corner  of  Friar  Lane  the  foundations  of  an  old  wall  were  discovered,  which  was 
also  covered  up  or  removed  so  soon  that  the  character  of  the  building  could 
not  be  identified.  From  description  it  was  probably  Mediae val.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  anything  of  importance  discovered  during  the  excavations 
for  the  new  sewers,  but  as  these  works  were  entirely  outside  both  the  Roman 
and  Medifeval  towns  it  was  not  expected  that  many  very  interesting  antiquities 
would  be  found. 

The  work  done  at  the  old  churches  in  the  county  this  year  has  not  been 
important.  The  following  are  the  principal  restorations: — At  Ashby  Parva  church 
the  tower  has  been  restored,  and  the  flooring  of  the  nave  repaired.  At  Asforclhy 
church  the  top  of  the  spire  has  been  repaired.  At  Belgrave  church  the  interior 
walls  have  been  cleaned  and  repaired.  At  Birstall  a  memorial  window  to  the 
late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  Richardson,  has  been  inserted.  At  Clayhrook  the 
Wibtoft  chapel  has  been  re-roofed  and  re-seated.  At  Cold  Overton  the  body 
of  the  church  has  been  re-seated  at  the  cost  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  Lord  Manners. 
At  CountestJiorpe  the  chancel  has  been  renovated  and  a  choir  vestry  built.  At 
Easton  Magna  the  chancel  of  the  church  has  been  restored,  and  a  new  east 
window  inserted.  At  Great  Dalhy  the  west  doorway  of  the  tower  and  the 
window  over  have  been  well  restored,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  J.  "W.  Wartnaby, 
one  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society.  At  Kirhy  Bellars  church  the  south  aisle 
has  been  partially  restored,  and  the  walls  stripped  of  plaster  and  pointed. 
At  Leicester,  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicliolas,  the  north  transept  has  been  rebuilt. 
At  Rothy  the  church  has  been  re-floored  and  re-seated  and  a  choir  vestry  made, 
and  a  new  prayer  desk  and  brass  lectern  and  other  furniture  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A,  Hope,  of  Bradgate  House.  At  Silehy  a  new  lectern  has  been  provided 
for  the  church.  At  Theddingworth  a  memorial  window  to  the  late  Rev.  F. 
Sutton,  formerly  rector  of  the  parish,  has  been  inserted.  At  Whitwick  new 
stained-glass  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  church,  the  gift  of  the  HextoU 
family,  and  at  Wymoiuniam  the  church  tower  and  spire  have  been  repaired 
and  some  new  church  furniture  added. 

The  Members'  Excursion  this  year  was  made  to  York,  and  those  who 
joined  therein  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  well-preserved  and  very 
interesting  antiquities  of  that  ancient  city. 

The  accounts  of  last  year  show  a  less  balance  than  before.  This  is  due  to 
the  extra  payments  made  for  publications,  several  accounts  which  were  not 
sent  in  the  year  previously  having  to  be  paid  this  year,  and  also  to  several 
payments  for  copies  of  MSS.  from  Lincoln  relating  to  the  county  of  Leicester 
when  in  that  diocese.  The  Committee  hope  that  the  Members  will  consider 
the  accounts  satisfactory. 
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TREASUREE'S  ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. 

1889.  £     s.   d. 

Jan.  1.  Balance  in  hand  ...  92     8     8 
Year's   Interest  on 

Corporation  Loan     3     8     4 
Subscriptions     and 
Arrears    received 
during  the  year. . .  84  10    0 


£180    7     0 


1890. 

Jan.  1.  Balance  in  hand... £25    9    5 


Payments. 

1889.  £     s.  d. 

Advertising     8  14     0 

Publishing  Transactions 
and  Associated  Societies' 
Volume,  2  years,  1888-9...  121     3     0 

Illustrations    4  10     0 

Transcribing  Ancient  MSS. 

at  Lincoln,  &c 14  18     6 

Sundries,  including  Ord- 
nance Map  of  Leicester 
and  Suburbs,  and  framing 
Drawings  of  the  Jewry 
Wall  and  Tesselated  Pave- 
ment         5  12     1 

Balance  in  hand 25    9     5 


£180    7     0 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

THOMAS  HOLYLAND,  Auditor. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

ARCHITECTURAL    &    ARCHJiOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 


No  formal  Report  issued  this  year.  F.  A.  Blaydes,  Esq., 
Shenstone  Lodge,  Bedford,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Archseological 
Department    of    a    new    Society    with    which    this    Society    is 


amalgamated. 


THE    FORTYSEVENTH    REPOET 

OF   THE 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 

OF   THE 

COUNTIES  OP  LINCOLN  and  NOTTINGHAM. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

^nitons. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duo  d'Aumalb. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlow. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Yarborough. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell. 
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^icz-H^xzisxbmis. 


Sir  H.  B.  Bacon,  Premier  Baronet. 
Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 
Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  ot 

Nottingham. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of 

Lincoln. 
The  Rev.  the  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 
The  Rev.  the  Chancellor  of  Lincoln 
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The  Report. 

THE  progress  and  work  of  the  Society  during  the  last  year  have  been  well 
maintained.  The  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  has  been  much  better  than  usual.  Nine  new  Members  have 
been  elected  during  the  past  year.  It  is  disappointing  that  so  few  Members 
come  from  the  County  of  Nottingham,  but  with  the  election  of  a  new  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Tore,  and  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Society  during  the  summer 
of  1891  to  that  county,  it  is  expected  that  more  will  come  forward  for  election. 

The  Society  has  during  the  last  year  been  the  means  of  rescuing  some 
valuable  portions  of  brasses  at  Rand  Church,  near  Wragby.  These  have  been 
carefully  let  into  a  suitable  slab  and  re-affixed  to  the  wall,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm,  Scorer,  Architect,  who  first  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Society. 

The  Society  has  further  to  thank  Mr.  Scorer  for  his  pleasing  drawings  of 
portions  of  Careby  and  Little  Bytham  Churches,  which  appear  in  the  Societies' 
volume  for  1889. 

During  the  present  year  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison  has  re-catalogued  the 
books  in  the  Library ;  this  new  catalogue  has  been  printed  with  the  1889 
Report.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  him  for  supplying  this  long-felt 
want.  They  are  also  likewise  due  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Harvey  for  his  Index  to 
the  last  ten  volumes  of  the  Associated  Societies''  Reports,  ranging  from  the 
years  1879  to  1889.  Work  of  this  nature  is  tedious  and  uninteresting,  but 
valuable  to  possessors  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  issued  by  the  Associated 
Societies. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  publication  during  the  year  of  Murray's 
HandhooTcfor  Lincolnshire,  edited  and  compiled  at  great  pains  and  cost  by  one  of 
our  members,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans.  As  a  work  replete  with  architectural  and 
archaeological  facts  connected  with  every  place  of  interest  in  thecounty,  it  will 
long  hold  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  to  the  county  of  Lincoln 
that  archaeologists  possess. 

As  in  former  years  we  commence  our  summary  of  the  work  of  Church 
Restoration  carried  out  in  the  county  during  the  past  year  with 

Lincoln  Minster. 

The  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House,  which  was  reported  last  year  as 
"rapidly  approaching  completion,"  is  now  brought  to  a  close.  The  whole  of 
the  Purbeck  marble  shafts,  which  had  been  taken  down  for  polishing,  are  now 
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in  their  places,  the  gaps  having  been  supplied  with  new  shafts  from  the  same 
quarries.  The  detached  fluted  shafts  of  the  central  columns  have  also  been 
polished.  No  attempt  has  been  wisely  made  to  repair  the  decayed  portions. 
The  grand  double  door-way  of  entrance,  with  its  two-side  arches,  has  also  had 
its  shafts  reinstated,  producing  an  effect  of  great  richness.  The  quatrefoil 
above  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  the  Bishop's  Chaplains.  A  painted 
window,  carrying  on  the  series  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Minister  so  ably 
arranged  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  has  been  put  up,  in  memory  of 
Prebendary  Augustus  Sutton.  The  bull's  eye  in  the  west  wall  of  the  vestibule 
has  been  fitted  with  iron  tracery,  exhibiting  a  sexfoil  round  a  circle,  which 
happily  breaks  the  previous  baldness  of  the  opening.  An  old  oaken  chair,  of 
early  fourteenth  century  date,  for  many  years  in  the  vestibule  of  the  library, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Chapter  House  as  a  seat  of  honour  for  the  president  of 
the  capitular,  synodical,  and  other  meetings  held  in  the  chamber.  A  hand- 
some oaken  table  and  desk,  and  a  canopy  promised  by  Mrs.  Swan,  of  Sausthorpe, 
in  memory  of  her  father.  Prebendary  Francis  Swan,  will  form  an  appropriate 
completion  to  this  portion  of  the  work.  In  the  cloister  the  wooden  vaulting 
of  the  east  walk  has  been  completely  replaced,  its  points  of  springing  being 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  recently-discovered  arcade  on  either  side  of  the  Chapter 
House  door- way,  the  restoration  of  which  is  being  steadily  carried  on. 

The  most  important  work,  however,  commenced  at  the  Minster  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  restoration  of  the  sorely  decayed  masonry  in  the 
part  known  as  **The  Nettle  Yard,"  a  designation  which  indicates  the  neglect 
to  which  this  part  of  the  building  had  been  abandoned.     This  includes  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  the  east  side  of  the  great  transept,  and  the  west  and 
north  faces  of  the  smaller  transept.     The  grand  projecting  shafted  buttresses, 
much  mutilated  through  their  whole  height,  and  so  greatly  decayed  in  the 
lower  part  as  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  fabric,  together  with  the  bold  base- 
course,  which  in  many  places  had  entirely  perished,  have  already  been  to  a 
large  extent  renewed,  and  the  whole  is  being  put  in  a  state  of  substantial 
repair.     No  portion  of  the  masonry,  however,  is  disturbed,  or  any  member 
renewed,  unless  its  decayed  state  renders  such  a  step  absolutely  necessary,  the 
work  throughout  being  one  of  conservative  rejtair,  not  of  rebuilding  or  refacing. 
Coming  to  the  interior  of  the  Minster,   the  polishing  of  the  Purbeck 
marble  shafts  of  the  retro-choir  is  being  steadily  proceeded  with.     The  south- 
east respond  has  been  finished,  and  a  commencement  has  been  made  with  the 
first  pier  on  the  south.     In  the  sanctuary  of  the  retro-choir  two  tall  brass 
standards  for  candles  have  been  placed.     They  are  the  gift  of  a  relative  of  the 
Dean,  Lady  Nora  Hodgson,  as  a  memorial  of  her  late  brother.     The  same  part 
of  the  Minster  is  about  to  receive  what  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  magnificent 
ornament  and  an  interesting  historical  memorial  in  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
tomb  and  brass  effigy  of  Queen  Eleanor,  consort  of  Edward  I. ,  destroyed  by 
the  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester  in  1644.     The  whole  cost  of  this 
magnificent  work  will  be  defrayed  by  the  present  High  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
Joseph  Ruston,  Esq. ,  of  Monks  Manor.     It  is  confidently  hoped  that  this  will 
lead  the  way  to  the  restoration  of  other  of  the  chief  sepulchral  memorials  lost 
to  the  Minster  at  the  same  epoch  of  sacrilegious  havock.     That  of  Bishop 
Grosseteste,  in  the  south-east  transept,  will  probably  be  the  next  to  be  restored, 
donations  being  already  promised  towards  it.     Among  other  works  which  it  is 
hoped  will  follow  are  the  tabernacle  of  the  tomb  of  Little  St.  Hugh,  the 
canopies  of  the  Burghersh  monuments,  the  brass  of  Bishop  Smith  (the  founder 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford),  and  the  restoration  of  the  miserably  dilapidated 
chantry  chapel  of  Bishop  Fleming  (the  founder  of  Lincoln  College).     We  think 
that  the  condition  of  the  chapel  of  their  founders  can  hardly  be  known  to  the 
last-named  Society,  or  they  would  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  so  forlorn  a  state. 
The  Chapter  have  sanctioned  the  filling  the  long  vacant  niches  in  the 
canopies  of  the  choir  stalls  with  small  figures,  and  a  scheme  has  been  drawn 
up  embracing  the  saints  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Calendar.    Several  of  these 
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statuettes  have  been  already  promised,  and  when  once  a  beginning  has  been 
made  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  whole  series  will  be  gradually  completed, 
and  that  at  no  very  distant  day.  The  living  interest  which  will  thus  be  given 
to  the  stall  work  will  be  an  immense  gain.  The  grand  Norman  font  has  been 
furnished  with  a  solid  oaken  cover,  ornamented  with  wrought  iron  scroll  work 
in  spiral  lines.     This  desirable  addition  is  the  gift  of  the  Dean. 

_  The  re-arrangement  of  the  heavily-coloured  glass  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
choir,  and  the  substitution  of  a  light  background,  spoken  of  in  the  report  of 
last  year,  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pearson.  The  improvement  in  the  lightsomeness  of  the  choir 
is  very  great.  The  surplus  figures  are  being  placed  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
smaller  transept.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  other  windows  in  the 
Minster,  which  at  present  are  hardly  an  ornament  to  the  building  or  a  credit 
to  their  various  designers,  could  be  treated  with  equal  skill. 

Church  of  St.  Maey,  Long  Sutton-. 

The  sacrarium  of  this  church  has  been  provided  with  three  stone  sedilia, 
given  by  the  parishioners  in  memory  of  the  late  Vicar.  They  are  immediately 
under  his  memorial  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  seat  is  of 
Derbyshire  stone  ;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  of  Ancaster  stone.  Slender  shafts, 
surmounted  by  angels  holding  shields,  support  three  crocketed  ogee  arches. 
Between  each  arch  rises  a  very  slender  shaft  with  crocketed  finial.  The 
entablature  is  ornamented  with  niches  of  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  the  em- 
battled cornice  is  enriched  by  foliage.  On  a  brass  plate  is  the  following 
inscription  : — 

"  ©  To  God  and  the  Church  these  sedilia  were  offered  in  memory  of 
Edward  Leigh  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Long  Sutton  from  1843  to  1886,  by 
Parishioners  and  Friends  of  the  deceased.     1886." 

The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  Architect. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  South  Kyme, 
was  re-opened  after  restoration  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Feb.  17th.  All 
that  remains  of  the  large  fourteenth  century  church  is  the  south  aisle,  half  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  nave,  and  a  large  south  porch.  In  the  aisle  are  some 
good  fourteenth  century  windows  and  the  respond  of  the  nave  arcade.  The 
chancel  and  transept  perished  after  the  Dissolution  in  1539,  and  the  northern 
half  of  the  nave  was  removed  in  1805,  when  the  north  wall  was  added.  The 
original  south  aisle  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  nave  became  the  church. 
Last  year  it  was  determined  to  restore  the  church  completely.  The  cost  of  the 
work,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham,  was 
borne  almost  entirely  by  E.  R.  Cust,  Esq.,  the  patron  of  the  living,  and  chief 
proprietor  of  the  parish. 

The  north  and  east  walls  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  church  lengthened 
about  20  ft.  ;  the  roof  has  been  opened  out ;  the  floors  have  been  lowered,  and 
new  windows  have  been  inserted  to  the  north  and  east.  The  Vicar  has  given 
the  altar  of  stone  and  oak  with  massive  candlesticks  ;  the  lectern  is  given  by 
his  mother.  An  east  window  by  Mr.  Kempe,  and  a  simple  but  dignified 
rood-screen,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  complete  the  present  furniture  of  the 
church. 

Many  fragments  of  great  beauty  were  found  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  amongst  them  several  pieces  of  Saxon  stonework  of  extreme  delicacy. 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  South  Kelsey, 
was  opened,  after  restoration  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  on  Apr.  16th, 
1890. 

The  church  has  been  re-roofed  with  green  "Westmoreland  slates,  the  quaint 
timbers  being  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  plaster  ceilicg.     The  west  gallery 
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has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  tower  arch  has  been  thrown  open.  A  great 
improvement  has  been  brought  about  by  lowering  the  level  of  the  nave  floor 
by  two  feet.  A  chancel  has  been  formed  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  on  the 
former  level,  and  the  narrow  rectangular  sanctuary  has  been  made  six  feet 
wider,  and  converted  into  an  apse.  The  wooden-framed  windows  have  been 
replaced  by  windows  with  suitable  tracery  of  Ancaster  stone,  and  the  church 
has  been  reseated. 

The  new  altar  of  carved  oak  is  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  J.  Frost,  curate  of 
Ballynahinch,  county  Down.  The  ancient  font  was  brought  back  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Street,  curate  of  the  parish  in  the  year  1840,  from  a  field,  where  it  had 
been  used  as  a  cattle  trough. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  church  is  the  tower-arch,  which  is  Early  English, 
and  seems  to  have  removed  from  its  original  site,  and  re-erected  where  it  now 
stands.  During  the  recent  works  the  ground-plan  of  the  Early  English  Church 
was  distinctly  traced  beneath  and  within  the  present  nave,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
still  smaller  Norman  church  of  Roger  Poictevin,  the  floor  of  which,  made  of 
cobble-stones  and  clay,  lay  3  ft.  6  in.  below  the  one  in  present  use.  At  the 
time  of  the  filling  up  of  the  tower-arch  an  outer  door  was  cut  through  the 
west  face  of  the  tower,  and  the  west  window  was  partially  built  up.  The 
defaced  joints  and  sill  have  been  found  in  the  wall,  and  the  window,  now 
restored  to  its  original  size,  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  by  Mr.  Cecil  G.  S.  Foljambe,  M.P.,  in 
memory  of  his  first  wife.  The  corbels  of  the  beams  display  the  arms  of 
Montgomery,  Montbegon,  Hansard,  Ayscough,  Thornhaugh,  Foljambe,  Plan- 
tagenet,  Wake,  Holland,  and  others,  patrons  or  benefactors  of  the  two 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  which  in  1795  were  united  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  borne  chiefly  by  Miss  Skipworth,  her 
sisters  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Ffytche,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Andrews.  The  whole 
of  the  ironwork  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Westoby,  the  village  smith,  and 
the  pulpit  and  other  items  of  church  furniture  by  the  parish  clerk,  Mr.  Horsley. 

Church  of  Weston  St.  Maey. 
The  east  windows  of  this  church  have  been  filled  with  very  good  painted 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
Executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Spalding.  They  were  unveiled 
on  the  morning  of  Easter  Day.  The  centre  lancet  has  a  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  on  the  right-hand  stands  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  on  the 
left  The  Blessed  Virgin.  The  figures  are  well  executed,  and  the  whole  effect 
is  very  harmonious. 

Chtjrch  of  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding. 
Two  painted  windows  have  been  placed  in  this  church  in  memory  of  the 
late  Prebendary  and  Mrs.  Moore — one  on  each  side  of  the  great  west  window 
inserted  some  years  ago — in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  father  of  the  former. 
The  windows  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell. 

Chfkch  of  St.  Firmin,  Thijrlby,  Bourne. 
Until  about  two  years  ago  the  table,  which  for  many  years  had  served  as 
an  altar  in  this  church,  was  a  small  Jacobean  table  with  a  rough  wooden  top 
of  a  later  date.  Until  the  year  1856  one  of  the  side  chapels  was  used  as  a 
National  School,  and  the  table  mentioned  above,  provided  with  places  for  ink- 
bottles  and  pen-trays,  must  have  been  used  as  a  writing-desk.  Happily  for 
this  a  new  altar  of  oak  has  been  substituted,  of  a  design  in  harmony  with  the 
Norman  work  of  the  church.  The  system  of  lighting  has  been  improved, 
kneelers  have  been  provided  throughout  the  church,  and  an  excellent  organ, 
costing  over  £200,  was  opened  at  a  special  service  on  April  8th,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  preached. 
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Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Lawrence,  AVickenby. 

A  painted  glass  window,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  has  been 
placed  in  this  church  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Elletson  Bigland, 
Rector  of  the  Parish. 

Church  of  Weston  St.  John. 

The  painted  glass  window^s  formerly  in  the  chancel  of  Weston  St.  Mary 
have  been  removed  to  the  chancel  of  Weston  St.  John.  Small  additions  only 
to  the  glass  will  be  needed  to  make  it  sufficient  to  fill  all  five  windows  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  John's  Church. 

Church  of  St.  Chad,  Harpswell. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made  during  the  work  of 
restoring  this  church. 

On  taking  down  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  (which,  however,  was  not  the 
wall  of  the  original  church)  there  was  found  in  the  foundations,  face  down- 
wards, a  stone  slab,  measuring  7  feet  by  22  inches,  having  cut  upon  it  the 
figure  of  a  priest,  vested  in  alb,  stole,  chasuble,  amice,  and  maniple.  There  is 
no  date  ;  the  inscription,  of  which  a  translation  is  given  below,  is  in  Norman- 
French,  cut  in  Lombardic  letters  : — "John  Gere,  formerly  Rector  of  Harpswell, 
lies  here,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy."  The  stone  is  probably  of  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  though  no  record  of  his  institution  to  the  benefice  has  been 
found  by  Canon  Harvey  in  the  Institution  Rolls  of  the  period. 

The  church  is  Early  English  in  style,  while  the  unbuttressed  tower,  which, 
in  the  upper  floor  contains  double  windows,  round  headed,  with  mid-wall 
shafts,  is  probably  of  the  late  Saxon  or  early  Norman  period.  The  tower  is 
surmounted  by  a  parapet  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  north  aisle  has  been  taken  down  and  the  arches  built  up.  In  the 
south  aisle  there  are  four  windows  containing  Geometrical  tracery,  evidently 
inserted  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  chancel  has  been  so  mutilated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  original  was  like  :  in  the  south  wall  is  a  low-side 
window,  and  the  only  trace  of  a  chancel  arch  are  the  faint  indications  of  the 
impost  from  which  it  sprung.  The  church  never  seems  to  have  had  a  clerestory. 
An  oak  beam  in  the  roof,  where  the  nave  and  chancel  join,  bears  the  date  1642  : 
this  possibly  marks  the  time,  when  the  church  having  fallen  into  a  bad  state 
of  repair  the  north  aisle  was  taken  down,  and  the  chancel  shortened  and 
otherwise  mutilated. 

Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Bratoft. 

This  church  had  fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated  and  somewhat  dangerous 
state  :  it  had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  various  repairers,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  church  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  C.  L.  Massingberd,  Esq., 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bratoft,  the  members  of  whose  family  have  been  liberal 
contributors  to  the  work.  The  east  window  has  been  restored  as  a  memorial 
to  the  well-known  Commentator,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  a  native  of  Bratoft. 

Bratoft  Church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a 
south  porch.  The  floor  has  been  laid  with  Minton  tiles,  and  the  church  has 
been  entirely  re-seated.  The  chancel  stalls  are  of  oak,  and  the  carved  ends  of 
the  original  seats  have  been  worked  into  the  new  stalls.  A  new  pulpit  and 
lectern  of  oak  have  been  provided.  A  large  portion  of  the  fabric  has  been 
rebuilt ;  a  new  roof  has  been  put  to  the  nave  and  south  aisle  ;  and  the  chancel 
roof  has  been  restored  to  its  original  pitch.  Tracery  has  been  replaced  in  all 
those  windows  from  which  it  had  been  removed,  and  windows  that  had  been 
blocked  up  have  been  opened  out.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
conservative  spirit  by  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1600. 
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Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  East  Heckington. 

This  church,  built  twenty-six  years  ago,  consisted  originally  only  of  a 
nave.  A  chancel  and  vestry  have  now  been  added,  and  the  church  has  been 
consecrated  as  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  parish  of  Heckington.  The  new 
buildings  are  faced  inside  and  outside  with  red  bricks,  and  the  windows  have 
Ancaster  stone  dressings.  A  lancet  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 
and  the  east  window  of  three  lights  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  the  former  as  a  memorial  to  "  Florence  Annie  Parker, 
who  died  August  9th,  1876,  in  her  11th  year,"  and  the  latter  to  commemorate 
"26  years'  service"  of  the  Vicar,  Kev.  G.  T.  Cameron.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Wood,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Grantham,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Col.  Parker,  of  Grantham,  who  has  also  liberally 
endowed  it  with  £50  a  year. 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Searby. 

A  painted  window  has  been  inserted  in  this  church  to  commemorate  the 
Vicariate  of  44  years  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  J.  M.  Townsend.  This  window, 
which  represents  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  is  small, 
but  effective  in  colour  and  design  ;  it  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
and  Bayne. 

Church  of  St.  P£TER-AT-Go^\Ts,  Lincoln. 

The  parishioners,  as  a  mark  of  their  regard  for  their  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Townroe,  have  inserted  a  painted  glass  window  of  three  lights  in  this 
church.  The  subjects — Melchisedec,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Peter,  have 
been  designed  and  executad  by  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  London.  The 
window  bears  the  inscription — "In  .  Gloriam  .  Dei,  .  Hanc  .  Fenestram, 
Signum  .  et .  Pignus  .  Amoris,  .  Jacobo  .  Weston .  Townroe,  .  Hujus .  Ecclesise 
Congregatio  .  p.c.     Nov  :  .  1890." 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  June  18th  and  19th,  under  the  genial 
presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  at  Holbeach,  from  which  as  a  centre, 
excursions  were  made  each  day.  That  on  the  first  day  was  confined  to  Lincoln- 
shire, while  the  second  day's  excursion  extended  into  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Cambridge. 

There  is  probably  no  district  in  England,  if  indeed  in  any  other  country, 
which  can  show  so  many  magnificent  churches  as  the  Fen  and  Marshland 
skirting  the  estuary  of  the  Wash,  which  was  the  gathering  place  of  our  Society. 
Of  the  three  counties  which  "march"  here — Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and 
Cambridgeshire — it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  can  show  the  finest  churches  ; 
whichever  way  one  goes,  church  after  church  challenges  our  admiration  by  its 
huge  bulk,  the  varied  beauty  of  its  architectural  design  and  elaboration  of  its 
detail,  and,  which  adds  so  greatly  to  its  efl"ect,  the  excellence  of  its  masonry, 
rendering  it  far  from  easy  to  decide  to  which  edifice  to  give  the  palm.  No 
part  of  our  country  better  deserves  a  lengthened  visit  from  those  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  our  native  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  certainly  none 
will  reward  it  more  richly.  It  may  be  added  that  the  railway  system  renders 
every  part  easily  accessible.  In  the  two  days  the  Society  had  at  its  command, 
only  some  few  of  the  churches  could  be  taken  as  samples  ;  many  which  one 
wished  to  see  were  necessarily  left  unseen  ;  but  those  visited  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten. 

Many  of  the  churches  visited  had  been  inspected  on  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  Society  at  Holbeach  in  1872,  and  were  fully  described  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nottingham  in  the  volume  for  that  year.  The  fulness  of  these  descriptions 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  fresh  or  complete  architectural  survey.  We 
shall  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  each  church,  drawing 
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attention  to  any  changes  made  since  the  former  visit,  and  noticing  any  points 
then  omitted,  referring  our  readers  for  fuller  details  to  the  issue  for  1873. 

The  customary  Service  of  Matins  having  been  said  at  an  early  hour  at 
Holbeach  Church,  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  started  by 
train  for  Long  Sutton,  where  they  took  train  for 

Tydd  St.  Mary's,  which  has  a  plain  Transitional  nave,  excellent  Decorated 
chancel,  and  west  tower  of  mellow  red  brick,  and  gray  stone  spire.  The 
interior  has  unhappily  been  scarified,  exposing  very  rude  masonry.  In  the 
chancel  there  is  a  square-headed  low-side  window,  now  blocked,  and  a  very 
pretty  little  double  piscina,  the  canopy  of  which  runs  up  above  the  window 
sill.  Of  the  same  date  are  the  three  broad  cinquefoiled  sedilia,  the  arch-moulds 
of  whicli  have  bases  but  no  capitals.  Tydd  is  the  reputed  rectory  of  Nicholas 
Breakspear,  afterwards  Adrian  IV.,  the  solitary  Pope  of  English  birth,  a 
pleasant  tradition  which  Bishop  Trollope  reluctantly  dispelled. 

The  next  church  visited  was  Long  Sutton,  where  a  later  Decorated  shell, 
with  greatly  widened  aisles,  encloses  a  Transitional  interior  of  wonderful 
richness  and  interest,  and,  we  may  add,  cared  for  and  furnished  as  it  deserves. 
The  whole  length  of  the  church  reaches  127  ft.  ;  including  the  chancel,  it  is 
of  nine  bays.  By  the  raising  of  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  and  the  addition  of  a 
later  clerestory,  the  original  Transitional  arcaded  clerestory  has  been  trans- 
formed into  something  like  a  triforium  arcade,  the  windows  of  which  now 
open  into  the  aisles.  The  second  opening  from  the  east  on  the  south  side  has 
been  much  widened.  The  existing  clerestory,  a  modern  addition  of  very  bad 
design,  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  one  more  worthy  of  the  church,  the  drawings 
of  which  were  submitted  to  the  Society  and  approved.  Some  handsome  stone 
sedilia  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Bennett. 
The  fine  transitional  Norman  chancel  arch,  curiously  altered  when  the  chancel 
was  built,  will  speedily  be  filled  with  an  appropriate  rood-screen.  The  most 
marked  feature  of  the  exterior  is  the  fine  Early  English  tower,  standing  on 
four  noble  arches,  once  open,  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire  of  wood  covered 
with  lead  and  tall  corner  pinnacles  leaning  lovingly  towards  it,  all  of  one 
date,  and,  a  most  unusual  thing,  quite  unaltered.  Originally  detached  at  the 
south-west  corner,  the  widening  of  the  south  aisle  has  brought  the  tower  and 
church  into  contact.  At  the  south  corner  of  the  chancel  there  is  a  curious 
projecting  octagonal  sacristy  of  two  vaulted  stories  with  pyramidal  roof. 

From  Long  Sutton  the  party  moved  to  Lutton  where  they  found  an  in- 
teresting church,  built  entirely  of  brick,  even  to  the  shafted  piers  and  moulded 
arches.  As  at  Tydd,  there  is  a  stone  spire  on  a  brick  tower.  Lutton  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  Busby,  the  "plagosus  Orbilius"  of  Westminster  School,  and 
it  still  profits,  as  do  the  widows  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  by  his  posthumous 
beneficence.  The  Bishop  of  Nottinghasi  remarked  that  no  one  could  fail 
to  admire  the  edifice.  There  was  something  very  refreshing  about  the  good  tone 
of  it.  It  told  its  own  tale.  The  arcade  is  Decorated,  of  four  bays,  with  clustered 
piers  and  moulded  arches.  The  clerestory  of  eight  continuous  lights  is  a  Perpen- 
dicular addition.  There  is  a  remarkable  pulpit,  dated  1702,  very  handsome 
of  its  sort,  though  not  what  would  be  put  up  in  these  days.  On  the  floor  was 
a  sepulchral  slab,  inscribed  to  the  wife  of  a  good  man  ;  and  as  an  economical 
and  efi"ective  way  of  perpetuating  her  memory,  another  man  afterwards  inscribed 
upon  it  the  name  of  his  wife. 

The  carriages  were  then  resumed  for  the  drive  to  Gedney,  another  vast 
building  of  noble  proportions,  with  a  Perpendicular  continuous  clerestory  of 
12  bays,  a  very  lantern  of  glass,  a  delicately  framed — almost  too  delicately — 
wooden  roof,  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation,  and  a  noble  western  tower,  Early 
English  below  and  Perpendicular  above,  prepared  for  a  spire,  of  which  the 
base  only  was  erected.  The  arcade  of  six  bays  is  Decorated,  the  tower  arch 
Early  English,  the  chancel  Curvilinear.  On  the  east  face  of  the  tower  are 
traces  of  three  successive  roofs  at  different  elevations.     The  modern  altar  and 
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altar  rails  are  of  stone.  There  are  magnificent  remains  of  stained  glass,  a 
Tree  of  Jesse  in  the  east  window  of  the  north,  aisle,  and  some  very  gorgeous 
fragments  in  the  side  window.  The  "  three-decker  "  pnlpit  against  one  of  the 
north  pillars  is  an  early  and  characteristic  example  of  its  genus,  which  merits 
preserration.  The  lofty  porch  has  a  well-proportioned  parvise.  On  the  door 
of  the  porch  is  inscribed; — "Pax  Christi  sit  huic  domui  et  omnibus 
habitantibus  in  ea.  Hie  requies  nostra  ''  ;  and  on  the  lock  is  an  inscription  in 
archaic  spelling  and  singular  arrangement  which  reads,  in  modem  English  : — 
' '  Beware  before  John  Pett  adviseth""  Here  a  much-needed  work  of  restoration 
has  been  commenced  on  the  south  aisle,  by  the  munificence  of  the  President  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  who  owns  property  in  the  parish.  The  removal  of 
the  pews  has  disclosed  a  fine  fourteenth-century  brass  of  a  lady,  previously 
unknown. 

The  ilext  church  visited  was  Fleet,  remarkable  for  its  detached  tower  and 
spire,  standing  some  dozen  feet  from  the  main  fabric  at  the  south-west  comer, 
a  plain  but  very  good  work  of  the  early  Decorated  period.  The  arcades,  of  five 
bays,  are  Early  English,  with  cylindrical  columns  of  somewhat  too  lanky 
dimensions.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  raised  in  preparation  for  a  clerestory 
which  has  never  been  added.  The  widened  aisles  of  the  nave  are  Decorated. 
Aisles,  of  two  bays,  were  evidently  planned  for  the  chancel,  the  arcades  of 
which  are  built  into  the  side  walls.  The  priest's  door  also  into  the  intended 
south  chancel  aisle  still  remains  blocked  up  on  the  south  face  of  the  eastern 
buttress  of  the  south  aisle.  The  work  was  probably  arrested  by  the  ' '  Black 
Death  "  and  never  received  completion.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  covered  with 
an  exceeding  ugly  and  clumsy  low-pitched  lean-to  roof,  which  the  Society  was 
glad  to  learn  from  the  Ticar  was  soon  to  be  replaced  by  one  somewhat  more 
worthy  of  the  fabric. 

From  Fleet  the  party  returned  to  Holbeach,  where  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  lunch  by  the  Local  Committee,  after  which  the  chm-ch  was 
inspecte<l. 

The  magnificent  CJiurch  of  HolbcacTi,  with  its  lofty  west  tower  and  spire, 
and  a  marvellously  beautiful  nave  all  of  one  date,  c.  1340,  with  its  soaring 
arcade,  graceful  clerestory  surmounted  by  an  excellent  modem  roof,  was 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  thing  seen  either  day.  The  elaborate  description 
of  this  church  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  in  a  former  volume  holds  good  for 
its  present  condition,  and  renders  any  further  details  needless.  A  regret, 
however,  may  be  expressed  that  painted  glass  is  absent  from  the  windows, 
which,  more  especially  the  east  window,  urgently  require  it,  From  this  place 
Henry  Eands,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  under  Edward  VI.,  took  his  name,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  prelat*;s  of  the  Pveformation  epoch,  but  of  infamous 
notoriety  for  the  shameless  readiness  with  which  he  gave  up  the  lands  of  his  See 
to  the  young  king's  courtiers,  "stripping  it  bare  to  the  bone."  Here,  too, 
Dr.  Stukeley  was  bom,  one  of  the  most  painstaking  of  antiquaries,  but  also 
one  of  the  least  trustworthy  in  any  case  m  which  a  possible  Ptoman  camp 
could  be  suggested. 

WTiO.plode  followed,  certainly  the  most  interesting, — as  Holbeach  was  the 
most  beautiful  church  visited, — and  as  certainly  the  most  melancholy  from  its 
state  of  dilapidation  and  decay.  It  is  cruciform  in  j»lan,  and  consists  of  very 
long  nave  with  aisles,  a  north  transept,  horribly  mutilated  and  degraded  to 
the  purposes  of  a  parish  school-room  ;  a  tower,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  forming  a  kind  of  second  transept  and  a  chancel,  which  in  its  half-ruined 
condition  still  shews  evidence  of  having  been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  nave  is  of  two  dates.  The  four  eastern  bays  are  pure  Norman,  of  solid 
character ;  the  three  western  bays  are  good  sj)ecimens  of  Transition,  which 
almost  develops  into  Early  English  in  the  west  front,  of  which  a  beautiful 
shafted  doorway  is  the  chief  feature.  The  tower,  of  four  stages,  affords  an 
excellent  study  of  the  progress  of  the  style  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Melanclioly  as  the  present  aspect  of  tlie  church  is,  still  beautiful  in  its  mutila- 
tion and  decay,  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  for  it  under  an  energetic  incumbent 
and  !Mr.  Pearson  as  architect. 

Moulton  is  famous  for  the  "Moulton  Images  "  case,  referred  to  as  a  precedent 
in  the  Exeter  reredos  trial,  when  the  puritanically  disposed  vicar,  having 
sought  to  thwart  the  endeavours  of  the  churchwardens  and  leading  parishioners 
to  render  their  church  more  comely,  by  removing  the  communion  table  to  the 
east  end  and  fencing  it  in  with  rails,  and  adorning  the  walls  of  the  chancel 
with  pictures  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  and  other  sacred  emblems,  and 
having  obtained  an  inhibition  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  Dr.  Foster, 
John  Bunyan's  most  bitter  enemy — "  a  right  Judas  "  he  terms  him — with  the 
approbation  of  the  then  Bishop,  the  trimming  Barlow,  whose  interest  it  then 
was  to  pose  as  a  strong  opponent  of  everything  having  a  shadow  of  Popery, 
the  parishioners  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  obtained  a  sentence  in 
their  favour  January  7,  1685,  pronouncing  for  the  legality  of  the  decorations, 
(not  a  trace  of  which,  however,  now  remains,)  and  condemning  the  Yicar  and 
his  abettor  in  costs.  The  tower  and  spire  of  Moulton,  of  PeqDendicular  date, 
are  of  exquisite  gracefulness.  The  j)roportions  may  be  pronounced  faultless. 
The  whole  church,  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  is  chiefly  of  Transitional  date. 
The  piers  of  the  nave  are  partly  cylindrical  and  partly  clustered.  The  foliage 
of  the  capitals  is  much  varied,  and  deserves  careful  study.  An  architectural 
problem,  difficult  of  solution,  is  presented  by  two  tall  Norman  wall-shafts, 
one  on  each  side,  rrmning  up  between  the  last  two  arches,  almost  as  high  as  the 
clerestory.  They  may  have  supported  the  arch  of  an  earlier  tower.  The 
chancel  is  Perpendicular,  inferior  in  character  to  the  rest  of  the  church.  A 
piscina  and  aumbry  on  the  sill  of  a  window  in  the  south  aisle,  to  the  west  of 
the  porch,  mark  the  site  of  an  altar  in  an  unusual  position. 

The  excursion  ended  with  the  lovely  little  church  of  Weston  St.  Mary,  a 
gem  of  the  purest  Early  English,  partly  restored  in  a  loving  spirit  by  the 
exertions  of  the  former  vicar,  our  much  valued  friend  and  patron,  the  universally 
respected  Canon  Edward  Moore,  of  Spalding,  whose  remains,  with  those  of  his 
wife,  who  survived  him  only  a  few  weeks,  repose  under  polished  slabs  of  red 
granite  in  the  south  porch,  and  brought  to  a  happy  termination  by  the  late 
Yicar,  the  Rev.  E.  Manners  Sanderson.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles, 
clerestory,  south  porch,  and  chancel,  all  of  Early  English  ;  early  Decorated 
transepts  ;  and  a  Perpendicular  tower.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  is 
beautifully  designed,  although  simple  and  rather  severe  in  character,  con- 
sisting of  three  lancets  between  four  slender  buttreases,  surmounted  by  a 
cusped  pointed  oval  light,  copied  from  that  at  St.  Jtlary-le-Wigford's,  Lincoln. 
The  arcaded  clerestory  and  porch,  with  its  fine  outer  arch  and  doorway  within, 
are  worthy  of  examination.  The  aisle  arcades  consist  of  five  bays,  supported 
by  low  clustered  pillars,  surrounded  by  slender  shafts  and  surmounted  by 
capitals  of  boldly-carved  conventional  foliage  of  various  designs.  The  chancel 
arch  of  the  same  period  is  richly  moulded,  and  the  font  also  is  beautifully 
enriched  with  carving. 

The  Ax^rAL  Din-ner 

was  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Chequers  Hotel,  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham 
presiding. — After  the  toast  of  "The  Queen,"  the  Chairman  proposed  "The 
Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,"  paying  a  tribute  to  Dr.  King's  many 
excellent  qualities.— Canon  Hemmans  replied. — The  Chairman  then  gave 
"  Success  to  the  Society,"  and  Precentor  Yenables,  who  replied,  proposed 
"  The  Chairman,"  and  Dr.  Trollope  briefly  responded. 

The  An-nual  Meeting 
was  held  in  the  evening-— Mr,  Foster  read  a  Paper  on  Moulton,  and  the  Eev. 
G.  W.  Macdonald  one  on  The  Chantry  Chapels  of  Holhea<:h.     A  Paper  was 
also  given  by  Dr.  E.  Mansel  Sympson  on  The  Rood  Screens  of  Lincolnshire. 
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On  Thursday  the  churches  visited  were  Terrington,  Walpole  St.  Peter's, 
West  Walton,  Walsoken,  and  Wisbeach. 

Starting  from  Holbeach  by  the  8.58  train  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
Terrington  Station,  where  vehicles  were  in  waiting,  in  which  they  performed 
the  rest  of  the  day's  journey  as  far  as  Wisbeach.  The  first  church  visited  was 
Terrington  St.  Clement's.  This,  is  a  very  noble  edifice,  with  a  detached  bell- 
tower,  close  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave.  Though  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  its  building  it  is  a  fabric  of  very  considerable  size  and  stateliness, 
which,  if  completed  according  to  its  original  plan,  would  have  been  a  magnificent 
cross  church,  of  almost  cathedral  dimensions.  It  is  still  cruciform  in  plan, 
but  the  transepts  scarcely  reach  beyond  the  aisles,  and  the  lantern  arches 
support  nothing  but  themselves.  The  magnificent  south  porch  wants  its 
parvise.  Similar  marks  of  arrested  progress  meet  one  in  other  parts  of  the 
church.  For  this  incompleteness,  as  at  Fleet,  the  '*  Black  Death  "  of  1349  is, 
doubtless,  answerable.  In  no  part  of  England  were  the  ravages  of  the  pesti- 
lence more  fatal  than  in  East  Anglia.  The  benefactors,  who  gave  money  for 
the  erection  of  the  churchy  and  the  workmen  by  whom  it  was  to  be  built, 
equally  fell  victims  to  the  plague  ;  while  the  worshippers  who  were  to  have 
knelt  within  its  walls  were  mostly  laid  in  the  churchyard.  Still,  with  all  its 
incompleteness,  Terrington  is  a  stately  church,  fine  in  proportion,  and  rich  in 
execution.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  as  at  Fleet,  the  tower  is  detached,  as  it  also 
is  in  the  much  finer  example,  of  Early  English  date,  at  West  Walton.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  the  isolation  here,  as  the  tower  stands  so  close  to  the  north  aisle  as 
to  be,  to  all  appearances,  joined  to  it.  The  arcade  is  Decorated,  of  seven  bays, 
with  octagonal  piers,  supporting  well-proportioned  arches.  The  clerestory  is 
Perpendicular,  with  two  two-light  super-muUioned  windows  in  each  bay.  The 
walls  of  the  chancel,  which  originally  had  a  high-pitched  roof,  were  raised  at 
the  time  the  nave  clerestory  was  built,  and  there  are  now  two  ranges  of 
windows.  One  of  the  Decorated  windows  of  two-lights  remains  on  the  north 
side.  The  benefice  is  attached  to  the  Lady  Margaret's  Chair  at  Cambridge. 
The  severance  which  has  been  eff'ected  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the  Regius 
Chair  and  the  rectory  of  Somersham  would  be  equally  desirable  here.  The 
chancel  was  restored  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  during  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot's 
tenure  of  office.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work  was  generally  well 
done,  but  a  family  vault  beneath  the  sanctuary,  which  it  was  found  imprac- 
tical to  remove,  has  sadly  interfered  with  the  levels,  and  rendered  the  beautiful 
Early  English  sedilia  useless.  The  font  has  a  most  curious  pyramidal  canopy, 
painted  within  with  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord  and  other  typical  scenes.  There 
are  some  curious  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  of  large 
dimensions,  on  the  east  wall  of  the  transept.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is 
unhappily  filled  with  box  pews  lined  with  fusty  green  baize.  A  description  of 
the  church  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Seccombe,  J.P.,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said  that  the  Saxon  remains  consisted  of  two  old  window  heads  and 
a  very  curious  stone,  with  the  interlaced  pattern,  in  the  gangway  of  the 
chancel.  It  was  similar  in  style  to  the  stone  recently  discovered  in  Peterborough 
cathedral.  The  main  structure  of  the  church  was  of  the  Decorated  period,  he 
thought  about  1387.     The  latest  part  of  the  church  was  the  porch. 

Walpole  St.  Peter's,  which  was  next  visited,  has  a  lofty  nave  of  the 
purest  Decorated  style,  of  seven  bays,  with  lofty  clustered  piers,  and  a  light 
continuous  clerestory  and  a  chancel  of  marvellous  stateliness,  both  of  Perpen- 
dicular date.  The  altar  is  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  chancel, 
contrary  to  mediaeval  Anglican  use,  to  accommodate  a  thoroughfare  across  the 
churchyard.  This  passage,  which  runs  from  north  to  south  immediately 
under  the  altar,  is  groined  in  stone.  The  same  difficulty,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  been  met  in  the  same  way  at  St.  Mary  Redcliflfe's,  Bristol ;  Gloucester 
Cathedral ;  Holy  Trinity,  Falaise  ;  and  formerly  at  St.  Nicholas,  Bristol, 
where  the  chancel  originally  extended  above  the  south  gate  of  the  city  at  the 
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foot  of  the  bridge.  This  church  is  rendered  specially  interesting  by  the  very 
complete  Jacobean  or  Caroline  fittings  of  the  nave,  including  seats  (pews  to 
the  east  and  open  seats  to  the  west),  pulpit,  reading-desk,  western  screen,  eagle 
desk  and  chandelier,  all  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  very  little  altered  or 
disturbed.  May  we  express  our  hope  that  when  the  day  of  restoration  dawns 
at  Walpole  these  noble  memorials  of  the  piety  and  architectural  skill  of 
churchmen  of  two  centuries  back  may  be  religiously  respected  and  preserved 
unaltered  ?  The  original  seats  with  carved  bench  ends  and  poppy  heads, 
removed  when  the  nave  was  refurnished,  stand  along  the  whole  leugth  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  partly  along  the  north  wall,  running  east  and 
west  and  partially  reconstructed.  The  lower  panels  of  the  rood  screen, 
painted  with  figures  of  saints,  still  remain,  but  the  screen  itself  is  gone.  A 
curious  little  traceried  window  in  the  south  jamb  of  the  chancel  arch  looks 
into  the  chancel.  A  curious  old  alms  chest  bears  "1639  "  on  the  stem.  The 
font  has  an  octagonal  basin,  ornamented  with  niches,  on  a  stem.  The 
pyramidal  cover,  opening,  like  that  at  Terrington,  at  the  side,  is  of  earlier  date 
than  the  font.  It  is  almost  gorgeous  in  its  richness.  Dr.  Seccombe,  who 
described  the  church,  called  attention  to  the  singular  beauty  of  the  chancel. 
When  in  its  pristine  state  it  must  have  been  a  wonderful  monument  of 
symmetry  and  beauty.  It  is  of  six  bays,  and  of  lofty  dimensions.  The  walls 
are  ornamented  with  a  continuous  series  of  shallow  groined  niches,  with  six 
very  tall  well-proportioned  three-light  Perpendicular  windows  above,  on  each 
side.  Between  the  windows  are  twelve  tall  canopied  niches,  once  containing 
statues  of  the  Apostles.  The  chancel  happily  retains  its  old  oak  panelled 
stalls,  returned  at  the  west,  with  carved  misereres.  The  east  gable  of  the 
nave  bears  a  sancte  bell-cot.  The  south  porch  is  richly  groined,  and  has  a 
parvise  above.  The  western  tower,  which  stands  free  on  three  sides,  is  Early 
Decorated,  the  only  relic  of  a  former  church.  It  is  lowish,  but  its  proportions 
are  very  pleasing. 

The  Excursion  then  proceeded  to  West  Walton,  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
examples  of  Early  English  in  this  country,  **a  world  too  wide"  for  the 
shrunken  congregation,  which  clusters  in  a  little  colony  of  deal  boxes  beneath 
two  of  the  arches  of  the  spacious  nave,  leaving  the  remainder  and  the  whole 
of  the  vast  aisles  entirely  empty.  The  parochial  authorities  appear  to  be  quite 
content  to  leave  this  beautiful  building  to  sink  into  ruin.  The  bulging  walls, 
the  dilapidated  roof  (through  every  part  of  which  the  daylight  is  seen),  and 
the  disrepair  everywhere  visible,  threaten  an  irreparable  catastrophe,  unless 
speedy  and  effectual  means  are  taken  for  its  restoration.  The  loss  of  a  building 
of  such  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  detail  would  be  a  national  one.  The 
pages  of  the  Ecdesiologist  of  1867  record  an  attempt  to  provoke  the  "West 
"Waltonians  to  jealousy  at  that  time  by  the  example  of  what  had  been  done  in 
adjoining  parishes  (much  more  has  been  done  since),  and  of  the  amusingly 
indignant  protests  with  which  the  strictures  on  the  "state  of  dirt,  neglect, 
and  dilapidalion "  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  remain  were  parried.  Eight 
neighbouring  beneficed  clergymen  were  induced  to  sign  a  document  pronouncing 
the  statements  "an  unguarded  misrepresentation,  not  warranted  by  facts." 
Some  little  has  probably  been  done  since  that  date  to  keep  the  fabric  standing 
and  to  secure  increased  decency  for  the  celebration  of  the  services.  The 
chancel  certainly  looks  neat  and  well  cared  for.  But  the  grievous  dilapidation 
still  continues,  and  decay  seems  allowed  to  work  its  way  almost  unchecked. 
Doubtless  the  restoration  of  the  church  has  its  difficulties.  Every  such  work 
has.  An  adequate  restoration  of  such  a  magnificent  fabric  must  be  costly, 
and  begging  for  funds  is  a  tedious  and  troublesome  work.  But ' '  where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way."  The  tenant-farmers  and  landlords  of  adjacent  parishes 
(all  praise  be  to  them)  have  given  largely  to  the  restoration  of  their  churches. 
If  properly  appealed  to  we  cannot  suppose  that  those  of  West  Walton  would 
be  a  whit  behind  their  neighbours  in  this  good  work.     One  obstacle,  of  which 
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mucli  was  made  in  1867,  has  been  now  happily  removed.  The  two  "  medieties  " 
have  been  united.  There  is  one  rector  instead  of  two,  and  the  income  of  the 
benefice  is  £1 ,100  a  year  net.  Only  let  a  vigorous  and  determined  lead  be 
given,  and  earnest  and  generous  followers  will  not  be  wanting,  "Viriliter 
age  et  fac.  Ne  timeas  et  ne  paveas.  Dominus  erit  tecum."  The  most 
characteristic  feature  at  West  Walton  is  an  isolated  tower  of  late  Early  English 
design,  forming  a  stately  south  gateway  to  the  churchyard,  on  the  south-west. 
The  massive  tower  is  of  several  arcaded  stories,  and  it  gracefully  tapers  slightly 
towards  the  top.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  later  parapet  and  four  pinnacles.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  double-shafted  doorway  of  the  very  richest 
Early  English  type,  through  which  it  is  said  the  Rectors  of  Walton  Lewes 
and  Walton  Eliensis  were  formerly  inducted.  The  church  contains  an  fMgy, 
on  a  mutilated  altar  tomb,  of  Early  English  date,  one  piece  of  which  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  more  than  a  mile  away,  the  other  parts 
being  found  in  various  places  in  and  near  the  church.  Against  the 
spandrils  of  the  nave  are  frescoes  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Until  recently  these  frescoes — which  are  in  the  original  colouring — were  hidden 
under  whitewash.  Among  the  chief  features  of  the  church  are  the  fine  Early 
English  floriated  capitals  of  the  nave  arches  and  the  Purbeck  marble  shafting 
of  the  nave  pillars.  There  is  a  fine  clerestory.  A  tablet  in  the  vestry  tells 
an  interesting  story.  At  the  top  is  the  reference  "Gen.  9,  13,"  and  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Heavens  face  is  clear,  though  the  Bow  appeare, 
Reader  n'erefear,  there  is  no  Arrow  neare," 
The  tablet  continues  : — "To  the  immortal  praise  of  God  Almighty,  that  saveth 
His  people  in  all  adversities,  be  it  kept  in  perpetuall  memory  that  on  ye  first 
of  November  1613  the  sea  broke  in  and  overflowed  all  Marshland,  to  the  great 
danger  of  Mens  lives,  and  losse  of  goodes ;  On  the  three  and  twentieth  day 
of  March,  1614,  this  country  was  overflowed  with  the  fresh,  and  on  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  September  1671  all  Marshland  was  againe  overflowed, 
by  the  violence  of  the  sea. "  At  the  bottom,  together  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
is  the  following  : — 

'  *  Surely  our  Sinns  were  tinctured  in  graine, 

May  we  not  say,  the  labour  was  in  vaine  ; 

Soe  many  Washings,  still  the  Spotts  remaine. " 

The  Norfolk  series  of  churches  terminated  with  WalsoTcen  (it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  three  last  names  speaks  of  the  proximity 
of  the  great  Roman  sea-bank  or  wall, along  which,  in  parts,  the  high  road 
is  carried,  commanding  wide  views  of  the  amazingly  rich  arable  and 
pasture  lands  which  it  protects  from  the  inroads  of  the  seas).  Here 
the  admirably  restored  church— a  noble  example  of  rich  Transition  with 
a  lovely  Early  English  tower,  capped  with  a  Perpendicular  spire — affords 
an  instructive  contrast  to  its  half-ruined  neighbour.  It  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  restoration  at  Walsoken  showed  what 
might  be  done  and  what  ought  to  be  done  at  West  Walton.  After  being 
hospitably  entertained  at  Walsoken  House  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English, 
the  party  visited  the  church,  where  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Young,  gave  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  He  mentioned  that  the  church 
was  erected  in  1169,  and  gave  particulars  respecting  the  connection  of  the 
parish  with  the  Abbey  of  Ramsey.  Precentor  Venables  supplemented  the 
Rector's  remarks,  and  called  attention  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Transi- 
tional Norman  arcade,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Transitional  Norman 
in  existence.  He  also  pointed  out  the  exceedingly  beautiful  western  tower. 
This  church  had  the  glory  of  having  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chancel  arches 
that  could  be  seen  anywhere     The  ornamentation  was  exceedingly  pure  and 
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beautiful,  and  the  effect  was  very  rich.  He  mentioned  that  the  level  of  the 
church  had  been  raised  a  good  deal,  and  alluded  to  the  singularly  beautiful 
lacework  screen  in  the  southern  chapel.  The  parish  register,  which  dates 
from  1558,  was  produced  by  the  Rector. 

The  Excursion  terminated  at  Wisheach,  the  only  Cambridgeshire  church 
visited.  The  architectural  history  is  here  at  first  sight  perplexing,  but  a  little 
examination  discovers  the  clue  to  the  intricate  maze  of  pillars  and  arches  which 
is  really  confusing  on  entrance.  There  must  have  been  first  a  Transitional 
church  of  some  size,  with  an  arcade  of  semi-circular  arches  on  rather  lofty  piers 
alternately  cylindrical  and  clustered,  with  narrow  lean-to  aisles  and  a  western 
tower.  Early  in  the  Decorated  period  the  widening  characteristic  of  the  age 
was  carried  out,  and  a  second  nave  of  considerable  breadth,  with  an  aisle 
beyond,  took  the  place  of  the  original  narrow  south  aisle  of  the  Transitional 
church.  At  the  same  time,  a  long  and  spacious  chancel  and  south  side  chapel 
were  added,  overlapping  the  nave  on  the  north  side.  The  juncture  at  this 
point  was  cleverly  effected  by  taking  down  the  easternmost  arch  of  the  arcade 
and  rebuilding  it  askew,  with  a  slope  to  the  north-east.  In  the  Perpendicular 
period  the  western  tower  must  have  fallen  and  crushed  the  southern  Transi- 
tional arcade,  in  place  of  which  a  very  lofty  slight  arcade  was  built, 
with  piers  of  marvellous  slenderness,  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with 
sight  and  hearing.  At  this  time  also  the  stump  of  the  fallen  tower  was 
shaved  off  obliquely,  and  with  the  west  end  of  the  south  Decorated  nave 
thrown  into  one  huge  western  gable.  The  original  newel  stair-turret  of  the 
tower  divides  this  great  gable  into  two  halves,  each  of  which  has  a  large 
traceried  window.  The  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  singular  and  most  per- 
plexing compositions  imaginable.  This  vast  roof  is  prolonged  to  the  east  end, 
where  it  displays  another  gable  of  portentous  size  towering  above  the  chancel. 
About  this  time  also  the  nave  received  a  clerestory  of  a  series  of  plain,  square- 
headed  windows.  The  sloping  bay  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  side  offered  a 
difficulty  which  was  surmounted  with  the  customary  adroitness  of  the 
mediaeval  builders.  It  would  have  looked  ugly  to  have  continued  the  oblique 
line  on  the  clerestory  range,  so  a  half-arch  was  sprung  from  the  pier  to  the 
wall,  in  front  of  the  sloped  bay,  to  carry  the  window.  The  whole  forms  a  won- 
derfully clever  and  interesting  piece  of  work.  A  substitute  for  the  fallen  tower 
was  at  the  same  time  provided  by  a  massive  campanile  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  towards  the  west  end,  which  groups  finely  with  the  long,  wide  body  of 
the  church  and  its  spreading  aisles.  This  tower  is  virtually  detached,  being 
built  right  up  on  its  own  foundations  without  any  structural  connection  with 
the  walls  of  the  church,  though  to  the  eye  the  actual  isolation  has  been  done 
away  by  building  up  the  small  intervening  spaces  east  and  west  between  the  two. 
As  it  is  you  walk  out  of  the  original  north  aisle  door,  a  beautiful  Decorated 
archway,  traverse  a  shallow  lobby,  and  enter  the  tower  by  its  own  south  door. 
Few  churches  present  a  more  curious  architectural  history.  It  would  be 
valuable  to  know  if  any  documentary  materials  exist  throwing  light  upon  it. 
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The  Annual  Meeting. 

This  was  held  on  the  8th  December,  1890.  The  Annual  Report  was  read 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Markham,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  duly  adopted.  The 
Officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected.  Mr.  J.  Taylor  exhibited  a  drawing  of 
Easton  Mandit  House,  formerly  the  home  of  the  Longueville  family  and  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  but  which  was  destroyed  many  years  ago.  Mr. 
A.  Mosely  also  exhibited  Mr.  Skipworth's  design  for  the  restoration  of  the 
beautifully  decorated  screen  of  Earls  Barton  Church  wliich  is  at  present 
incomplete. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  read  a  Paper  on  the  Chancel  of  Brixioorth 
Chitrch ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  exhibited  a  number  of  drawings,  most  of 
which  he  had  made  in  1865  when  the  church  was  restored. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Markham  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  Church  Plate  of 
the  Comity,  as  far  as  he  had  seen  it,  describing  and  making  sketches  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  plate. 

The  Report. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  but  few  members,  these  are  : — 
The  Rev.  William  Duthy,  whose  decease  has  not  been  mentioned  here  although 
he  died  before  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  He  was  born  in  1796,  and  instituted 
to  the  Rectory  of  Sudborough  in  1823.  This  village  is  celebrated  for  long- 
evity, and  certainly  in  Mr.  Duthy's  case  the  saying  was  justified,  as  he  died 
in  the  Autumn  of  last  year  at  the  age  of  93.  The  Rev.  John  Thomas  Barker, 
M.A.,  was  ordained  in  1849,  and  became  Curate  of  Egham,  Surrey,  and  in 
1868  he  was  instituted  Rector  of  Rushden,  then  quite  a  small  village.  The 
place  however  rapidly  increased,  and  Mr.  Barker  set  about  building  new 
schools,  which  he  accomplished ;  he  was  also  instrumental  in  restoring  the 
fine  old  Parish  Church.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Honorary  Canon  of  Peter- 
borough. He  died  on  the  16th  October,  1890.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Grabhara, 
M.A.,  became  Rector  of  Irthlingborough  in  1878.  He  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  restoration  of  Irthlingborough  Church,  and  under  his  directions  the 
chancel,  nave,  and  aisles  were  restored  and  re-roofed.  The  tower  and  lantern 
were  taken  down  during  his  life-time,  but,  unfortunately,  sufficient  funds 
could  not  be  collected  to  allow  of  his  seeing  it  raised  again.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  the  restoration  of  the  church.  Mr.  Grabham  died  on  the  10th  February  last. 
The  Rev.  James  H.  Harrison,  M.A.,  who  for  many  years  was  rector  of 
Bugbrooke,  has  also  died  during  the  year  at  the  age  of  92. 

"We  cannot  trace  any  publication  by  these  gentlemen  in  our  proceedings. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Society  has  gained  several  members: — John  L. 
Myers,  Esq.,  of  Swanbourne,  Winslow,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Buck- 
ingham Architectural  Society  ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Burton,  Yicar  of  Fotheringhay. 

The  Annual  Excursion. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  Society  held  their  Summer  Excursion  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  and  they  were  good  enough  to  ask  the 
members  of  this  Society  to  accompany  them.  A  few  of  our  members  joined 
in  this  excursion,  which  was  most  successfully  held  on  the  17th  and  18th  June 
last.  The  Northamptonshire  Excursion  was  arranged  this  year  for  Leighton 
Buzzard — the  district  to  be  visited  embracing  Wing,  Stewkley,  Dunstable, 
Totternhoe,  Maiden  Bower,  and  Leighton  Buzzard — but  it  was  ultimately 
postponed  because  sufficient  members  did  not  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
journey. 

CHURCH   RESTORATION. 

Peterborough  Cathedral. 

During  the  year  the  Cathedral  has  been  again  opened,  and  it  is  now 

possible  once  more  to  see  from  end  to  end  of  our  grand  old  Minster.     The 

Cathedral  was  opened  on  the  14th  October,  1890,  after  having  been  more  or 
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less  closed  for  the  preceding  six  years.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been 
over  £31,000,  and  even  now  the  sum  of  £4000  is  imperatively  required  to 
place  the  actual  fabric  itself  in  safety.  The  central  tower  had  long  been  known 
to  be  defective  (its  wood  splints  and  iron  bandages  dating  from  1593).  In 
1869  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  reported  that  its  walls  were  most  seriously  fractured  and 
not  safe ;  but  time  passed  on  and  nothing  was  done,  Mr .  J.  L.  Pearson  in 
1881  examined  the  Cathedral,  but  he  did  not  •think  there  was  immediate 
danger.  However,  before  the  end  of  1882  great  movement  of  the  tower  was 
noticed,  and  when  Mr.  Pearson  was  again  called,  he  stated  that  the  tower  and 
lantern  must  be  at  once  taken  down  and  the  whole  tower  rebuilt.  On 
the  5th  April,  1883,  the  work  was  commenced,  as  the  walls  of  the  lantern 
were  pulled  down,  it  was  found  that  they  were  composed  of  rubble  faced  with 
Barnack  stone  nowhere  more  than  11 4  inches  thick  ;  the  four  Norman  piers 
also  were  found  to  be  very  defective,  they  were  therefore  entirely  but  carefully 
removed.  On  the  7th  May,  1884,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  tower  was 
laid  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  with  masonic  honours.  Towards  the  end  of 
1886  the  central  tower  was  completed.  The  roofs  of  the  transepts  were  also 
restored  in  the  same  year.  The  north  transept  was  under-pinned  (to  a  dejtth 
of  over  10  feet)  in  1888,  and  the  south  transept  was  also  under-pinned  the 
next  year.  This  exposed  the  south  wall  of  that  transept  of  the  Saxon  Abbey 
Church.  The  bell-frames  in  the  north-western  tower  were  also  repaired.  During 
the  year  1889  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  nave,  aisles,  and  western 
transept,  was  cleaned  and  scraped,  at  a  cost  of  £1110  Some  fourteen  of 
the  new  stalls  have  been  erected,  they  extend  two  bays  west  of  the  transepts. 
The  stalls  are  covered  with  octagonal  canopies  three  stories  in  height.  Those 
of  the  special  dignitaries  (the  last  of  the  western  return  stalls)  are  of  greater 
height  than  the  others,  and  in  their  case  not  only  have  carvings  next  the 
entrances,  but  like  the  other  return  stalls,  carved  figures  in  the  lower  row  as  well 
as  in  the  top  niches.  The  side  stalls  have  crocketed  gablets  and  pyramidal 
spires.  With  a  second  stage  of  perforated  canopy  work,  this  again  supporting 
the  upper  stage  of  niches  for  large  figures,  which  are  surmounted  by  a  rich 
canopy  terminating  in  a  spire  and  supported  by  flying  buttresses.  The  vaulted 
ceilings  of  all  these  canopies  present  a  carved  boss  at  the  inter-section  of  the 
ribs.  The  book  boards  to  these  stalls  have  richly  carved  bench  ends,  and 
beautifully  panelled  fronts.  The  other  stalls  beyond  those  of  the  western 
returns  are  similarly  though  not  so  elaborately  treated,  having  one  stage  less 
in  height.  The  cost  of  each  stall  is  about  £125.  The  whole  of  the  curious 
fragments  brought  to  light  during  the  restoration  have  been,  by  order  of  the 
Chapter,,  placed  in  the  south  triforium  of  the  choir  and  south  trsnsept. 

EVERDON   ChUECH. 

The  plans  for  the  restoration  of  this  church  have  been  laid  before  the 
committee  of  this  Society,  and  a  sub-committee  has  visited  the  church.  This 
committee  reports  that  the  proposed  works  are  to  be  well  carried  out,  but 
nothing  at  present  has  been  done.  The  amount  collected  has  nearly  reached 
£1,000,  and  it  is  proposed  to  commence  the  work  in  the  spring. 

SUDBOROUGH  ChURCH. 

This  church  is  also  about  to  be  restored,  and  plans  have  been  submitted 
to  this  Society,  but  nothing  at  present  has  been  done. 

Braybrooke  Church. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  this  church  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £2000  ; 
which  is  to  include  the  underpinning  of  the  walls,  painting  and  plastering  the 
same,  repairing  of  the  roofs  and  re-seating  the  church.  This  will  probably  be 
commenced  immediately 
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Saint  Paul's  Church,  Northampton. 

This,  the  last  new  church  in  Northampton,  has  been  completed  this  year, 
and  it  was  opened  on  the  2nd  October  last.  It  is  entirely  built  of  native  stone, 
in  the  decorated  style,  and  is  altogether  a  very  satisfactory  building  ;  the  east 
window  being  especially  of  very  good  design.  This  parish  of  St.  Paul  has 
been  carved  out  of  Kingsthorpe  ;  but  a  portion  of  it  formerly  belonged  to  the 
parish  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Northampton. 

SECULAR  WORK. 

The  Town  Hall,  Northampton. 

The  additions  to  this  building  are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
before  very  long  the  scaffolding  will  be  removed,  aud  the  general  effect  of  the 
Guildhall  as  a  whole  will  be  seen.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  leave  the 
description  of  the  new  portion  of  the  building  until  the  next  report. 

Wellingborough  Bridge. 

One  more  landmark  of  the  past  has  disappeared  from  the  county.  We 
allude  to  this  bridge.  It  was  probably  built  some  two  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  a  long  and  very  picturesque  erection  ;  the  arches  were  round,  with  two 
V-shaped  niches  for  foot  people.  It  was,  however,  only  about  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  much  too  narrow  for  the  large  amount  of  traffic  that  now  passes 
along  the  road.  So  the  poor  old  bridge  was  condemned  by  the  County  Council, 
and  has  been  pulled  down.  The  new  bridge,  which  was  opened  on  the  4th 
December  last  with  much  ceremony,  is  constructed  of  steel  girders  filled  in 
with  concrete,  laid  on  brick  and  stone  piers.  The  parapet  walls  are  of  native 
stone,  all  the  stone  out  of  the  old  bridge  having  been  worked  into  the  new 
one.  The  present  structure  is  36  feet  wide,  and  will  no  doubt  be  very 
serviceable,  but  it  lacks  the  beauty  of  the  old  one. 

Church  Plate, 

Mr.  C,  A.  Markham,  your  honorary  secretary,  has  to  report  that  owing  to 
ill  health  and  other  causes,  he  has  not  made  as  much  progress  in  this  matter 
as  he  could  have  wished.  Nevertheless  he  has  personally  visited  103  parishes, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  he  has  complete  returns  for  about  one-third  of  the 
county.  He  however  hopes  to  make  better  progress  with  the  work  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Bloxam  Memorial. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Fund  reported  that  only  the  sum  of  £200 
had  been  collected,  and  that  it  was  impossible  with  this  amount  to  add  to  the 
Art  Museum  at  Rugby  as  had  been  suggested  ;  but  that  it  was  proposed  to 
invest  the  sum  collected,  and  apply  the  proceeds  for  the  Art  Museum  as  might 
be  thought  best.  This  Society  therefore  at  once  gave  the  small  offering  that 
had  been  promised  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund. 

The  Library. 

The  following  books  have  been  purchased  during  the  year  : — 

The  History  of  Rugby  School,  by  M,  H.  Bloxam. 

The  Examination  and  Death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Market  Harborough,  by  the  Rev,  J.  E,  Stocks, 

The  Parish    and  Manor  of  Nassington-cum-Yarwell,    by  the   Rev. 

C,  J.  Gordon. 
The  Montagues  of  Boughton  House,  by  C.  Wise. 
The  Church  Plate  of  Leicestershire,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  TroUope. 
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Kingbam,  Rent 10     0  0 

Birdsall,  Binding  0  12  9 

Markliam,  for  Excursion  ...     1  18  0 
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Dallaway's  Architecture 

Sharpe's  Decorated  Windows.    2  vols. 

Webb's  Continental  Ecclesiology 

Billing's  Geometrical  Tracery 

Britton's  Cassiobury 

History  of  Market  Harborough 

Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses 

Hints  on  Glass  Painting.     2  vols. 

Christian  Memorials — Headstones  and 
Tombstones 

Spires  and  Towers  of  England.  2  vols. 

Allen's  Monumental  History  of  the 
Early  British  Church 

Coney's  Architectural  Sketches 

Worthington's  Remnants  of  Old 
English  Architecture 

Tatham's  Cathedrals  in  France, 
Holland,  &c. 

Analysis  of  Ancient  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture 

Elevations  of  St.  Peter's,  Wilcote  ; 
St.  Mary's,  Littlemore ;  and  St. 
John's,  Shottesbrooke 

Diptych  at  Wilton  House 

Church  Bells  of  Lincolnshire 

Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire 

Modern  Church  Furniture  and  Decora- 
tions 

Robinson's  Designs  for  Crosses,  &c. 

History  of  Pues  by  the  Cambridge- 
shire Society 

Life  of  Pope  Pius  II. 

What  I  believe  (Leon  Tolstoi) 

Is  Symbolism  suited  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age  ? 

Catalogue  of  the  Jews'  Exhibition, 
1887 

Salviati  on  Mosaics 

Dissertation  on  the  Pyramids 

Yolumes,  numbers,  parts,  and  papers 
(more  or  less  perfect)  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute,  Cambridge  Cam- 
den Society,  Folk-Lore  Journal, 
Reliquary,  Shropshire,  Montgomery- 
shire, and  St.  Alban's  Societies 

Large  portfolio  full  of  Arundel  Society's 
Artistic  Publications, 

Great  collections  of  plans,  drawings, 
etchings,  engravings,  and  coloured 
prints  of  cathedrals,  churches, 
public  and  private  buildings,  family 
mansions,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  Worcestershire  and  the 
surrounding  counties 
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The  Report. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Reijort  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Worcester,  March  17th,  1891. 

IN  presenting  their  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1890-1  your  Committee  have 
to  express  their  regret  that  the  roll  of  Members  has  been  considerably 
reduced  since  their  last  Report,  and  that  in  three  instances  the  loss  to  the 
Society  has  been  very  great,  namely,  by  the  lamented  death  of  Earl  Beauchamp, 
our  President ;  the  retirement  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester,  our  Patron  ; 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Creighton,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents, 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Peterborough.  The  late  Earl  Beauchamp  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Society,  for  which  (as  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon)  he  for  some  years 
acted  as  Joint  Hon.  Secretary,  associated  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  Edmund)  Lechmere, 
and  subsequently  became  our  President  on  the  death  of  Lord  Lyttelton, 
remaining  in  that  capacity  till  the  time  of  his  decease.  His  Lordship  always 
evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  architectural  and  ecclesiastical  works,  and  on 
several  occasions  he  most  hospitably  entertained  the  Society  at  Madresfield  Court. 
A  munificent  patron  of  restoration  works  and  endowments,  not  only  in  this 
diocese  but  elsewhere,  the  noble  Earl's  memory  will  always  be  cherished  with 
esteem  and  gratitude.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  your 
Committee  lament  the  loss  now  sustained  by  the  Society.  They  have,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction  of  stating  that,  in  kind  compliance  with  their  unanimous 
wish)  the  office  of  President,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  has 
been  accepted  by  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Bart,,  M.P.,  who,  as  already 
intimated,  largely  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  has  always 
shown  a  kindly  interest  in  its  progress.  With  regard  to  Bishop  Philpott,  who 
was  Patron  of  the  Society  during  the  whole  of  his  Episcopate,  it  should  be 
stated  that  in  the  summer  of  1888  his  Lordship  received  with  great  kindness 
and  hospitality  an  excursion  of  the  members  and  friends  to  the  episcopal  seat 
at  Hartlebury  Castle.  Of  the  Rev.  Canon  Creighton  it  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  his  great  attainments  were  frequently  and  most  willingly  exercised 
on  behalf  of  our  citizens  in  the  Courses  of  Lectures  he  delivered  on  Church 
History,  and  that  his  genial  and  kindly  nature  led  him  to  assist  this  Society, 
not  only  by  his  membership,  but  also  by  his  valuable  Paper  On  the  Italian 
Bishops  of  Worcester  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  and  also  by  a 
lecture  in  1888  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  Dalmatia. 

On  reviewing  the  Society's  financial  affairs,  we  have  again  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  the  balance  of  funds  in  hand  exceeds  that  of  last  year,  and  now 
amounts  to  £77  9s.  3d. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  with  much  satisfaction  that  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Associated  Societies  we  have  held  our  own  among  the  kindred  institutions 
therein  represented,  and  that  the  papers  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Creighton  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wood,  Vicar  of  Madresfield,  are  not  only  of 
great  local  interest,  but  stand  in  a  high  rank  of  literary  merit.  In  the  forth- 
coming volume,  of  which  this  report  will  form  a  part,  the  interest  will  be 
sustained  by  various  papers  relating  to  historical  and  antiquarian  matters  in 
the  city,  county,  and  diocese.  In  order  that  the  Society  should  become  more 
known,  and  attain  a  position  of  mutual  usefulness  among  neighbouring  insti- 
tutions, our  Secretary  has  made  overtures  for  the  exchange  of  volumes  of 
proceedings  with  Societies  in  the  surrounding  counties,  and  has  received 
satisfactory  responses  from  the  Oxfordshire  Architectural  and  Archfeological 
Societies,  the  North  Staffordshire  Field  Club,  and  the  Derbyshire  "Reliquary." 
The  Secretaries  of  other  Societies  have  written  to  say  that  they  would  have 
willingly  accepted  our  offer,  but  that  our  volume  already  comes  to  them  from 
the  Associated  Society  at  Lincoln.  The  Shropshire  and  Mongomeryshire 
Societies  have  for  some  years  exchanged  with  us. 
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Since  our  last  Report,  an  interesting  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
Society's  literary  possessions,  in  the  presentation  by  Miss  Walker,  of  Malvern 
Wells,  of  the  historical  and  artistic  collection  made  by  her  father,  the  late 
Mr .  John  Severn  Walker.  It  consists  of  pencil  sketches  by  himself  of  churches 
and  other  objects  of  interest ;  his  MS.  notes  on  the  Cathedral,  Bredon  Church, 
&c.  ;  a  few  copies  of  his  own  work — "Architectural  Sketches";  etchings 
and  engravings  of  churches  in  this  city  and  county,  also  in  the  counties  of 
Hereford,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Salop,  and  Oxford  ;  old  timber-framed  houses  ; 
ancient  Guesten  Hall  at  Worcester,  and  Refectory  at  Malvern  ;  numerous 
specimens  of  the  Anastatic  Society's  printing  ;  views  of  notable  county  and 
city  mansions  ;  coloured  lithographs  of  vestments  and  other  remains  found 
in  Worcester  Cathedral  in  1870  ;  discovery  of  the  contents  of  King  John's 
tomb  ;  maps  of  various  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  other  places  ;  engravings 
of  English  and  Foreign  Cathedrals  ;  pamphlets  and  printed  letters  on  Church 
matters,  architecture,  glass  painting,  and  many  other  subjects  ;  loose  numbers 
of  a  variety  of  publications,  issued  mainly  by  Societies  having  objects  similar 
to  our  own  ;  also  the  following  works  : — Churches  in  Worcestershire  ;  Meeting 
of  the  Archseological  Institute  at  Worcester  in  1862  ;  Oxfordshire  Doomsday 
Book  ;  Coney's  Architectural  Sketches  ;  Restoration  of  St.  Mary's,  Eedcliffe  ; 
Hall's  Picturesque  Memorials  of  Salisbury ;  Book  of  Engravings  of  Stanford 
Court ;  Mackenzie's  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Modern  Church 
Furniture  and  Decorations  ;  Eobinson's  Designs  for  Crosses,  &c.  ;  History  of 
Pues  by  the  Cambridge  Society  ;  Christian  Memorials  ;  Dissertation  on  the 
Pyramids ;  Salviati  on  Mosaics,  &c.  With  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  deep 
interest  always  taken  in  the  Society's  welfare  by  the  late  Mr.  Severn  Walker, 
in  his  capacity  as  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Committee  gladly  accepted  the  offer 
made  by  Miss  Walker,  and  unanimously  passed  the  following  Resolution  : 
**  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Miss  Walker  for  her  generous 
offer  of  the  literary,  historical,  and  artistic  collection  made  by  her  late  father, 
which  will  be  most  carefully  preserved  among  the  Society's  possessions  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Severn  Walker, 
and  of  his  many  years'  connection  with  it  as  Honorary  Secretary  ;  also  that 
Miss  Walker  be  and  is  hereby  elected  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the 
Society."  Besides  the  above  additions  to  our  literary  treasures,  others  have 
been  made  by  purchase,  and  included  in  the  Society's  Library  ;  and  a  complete 
list  of  all  books  therein  contained  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  (the  present) 
Annual  Yolume,  so  that  the  Members  may  be  informed  of  the  works  which  are 
now  within  their  reach  for  reference.  Special  allusion  must  however  be  made 
to  three  of  these  publications,  as  having  a  local  interest  and  being  newly  issued 
from  the  press,  namely,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Marsh's  book  on  the  "Hospital  of 
St.  Wulstan,  or  the  Commandery,  Worcester  "  ;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Burton's  work 
on  the  "  History  of  Kidderminster  "  ;  and  Mr.  Amphlett's  "  History  of  Clent. " 
As  to  the  first-named  it  may  be  stated  that  the  author  has  rendered  good  service 
by  including  in  his  book  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Wulstan's  Hospital,  but  that 
unfortunately  the  documents  in  the  Chartulary  have  not  been  utilised  in  his 
historical  account.  With  regard  to  Kidderminster,  Mr,  Burton's  history 
manifests  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  archaeologist,  who  has  been  indefatigable 
in  the  collection  of  documentary  evidence  relating  to  various  stages  of  the 
history  of  that  town,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  work  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  apparently  scrappy  and  non-continuous.  Mr. 
Amphlett  also  has  proved  himself  a  very  competent  author,  having  known 
where  and  what  to  search  among  ancient  records,  charters,  parochial  registers, 
and  state  papers,  for  illustrating  the  history  of  the  parish  of  Clent.  In  all  the 
instances  now  under  consideration  the  Committee  must  express  their  satisfaction 
at  the  important  additions  thus  made  to  our  local  history.  If  in  every  parish 
of  the  county  the  incumbent,  or  some  other  qualified  person,  would  perform 
a  similar  service,  Worcestershire  would  stand  unrivalled  in  the  Kingdom  for 
the  completeness  of  its  historical  researches. 
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Excursion  and  Evening  Meetintg. 

Only  one  Excursion  was  held  in  the  year  1890,  which  was  partly  owing 
to  the  absorbing  influence  of  the  Musical  Festival.  Midsummer-day  was  fixed 
for  a  visit  to  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton,  but  the  attendance  of 
Members  was  so  scanty  as  greatly  to  discourage  the  Secretary  in  his  catering  for 
the  Society,  and  he  has  now  resigned  this  part  of  his  duty,  which  will  be  placed 
under  the  management  of  some  younger  member.  At  Aston  Hall,  a  most  interest- 
ing seventeenth-century  structure,  and  at  the  Church  of  the  said  parish 
Mr.  Noake  read  descriptive  Papers,  after  which  the  little  party  (a  dozen  only) 
lunched  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson 
occupying  the  chair.  At  3.20  the  return  journey  was  commenced,  and  a  halt 
made  at  King's  Norton,  where  the  visitors  inspected  the  grand  old  Church,  the 
ancient  School-house,  and  the  seventeenth  century  Parochial  Library,  upon 
all  of  which  able  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Salt-Brassington,  of  Moseley  ;  and 
the  party  was  then  most  kindly  entertained  at  tea  on  the  lawn  of  the  vicarage 
by  the  Rev.  Digby  Cotes-Preedy  and  Mrs.  Preedy.  Thus  the  day  proved  a  most 
delightful  one  to  the  few  who  were  there  to  enjoy  it. 

An  Evening  Meeting  for  the  reading  of  Papers  was  held  in  the  Society's 
Room  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Canon  Douglas  in  the 
chair,  when  the  Vicar  of  Claines,  Rev,  A.  S.  Porter,  F.A.S.,  read  a  Paper  On 
the  Seals  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  from  St.  Dunstan  (A.D.  957 J  to  Nicholas 
Heath  (A.D.  1542.  This  was  illustrated  by  impressions  of  the  Seals  in 
sulphur.  A  Paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Noake  On  the  Table-  Talk  of  Bishop 
Hough.  Both  Papers  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Volume  of  the  Associated 
Societies,  as  also  the  Paper  on  King's  Norton  by  Mr.  Salt-Brassington,  and 
one  On  the  Worcestershire  Monasteries,  by  Mr.  Willis-Bund,  so  that  any 
further  remark  upon  them  in  this  report  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  following  are  notes  of  the  principal  Church-work  done  in  the  Diocese 
during  the  past  year  :— 

Bedworth. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fourteeenth  century  tower  this  Church  has  been 
re-built  at  a  cost  of  over  £8,000,  and  was  re-opened  and  consecrated  (free  of 
debt)  on  the  29th  of  May,  1890.  It  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and 
and  chancel  aisles  ;  will  seat  nearly  900  people,  and  all  the  seats  are  free.  The 
Church  is  built  of  Runcorn  stone,  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
late  Decorated  work.     Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner  were  the  architects, 

Coventry. 

One  of  the  noblest  churches  in  the  Midlands  (St.  Michael's  in  this 
ancient  city)  was  re-opened  on  April  22,  1890,  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
£40,000,  on  which  occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preached.  Five 
hundred  years  of  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather  had  sadly  marred  the 
church,  half  ruined  the  steeple,  and  threatened  disaster  to  the  whole  edifice, 
when  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  reported  as  to  the  urgent  need  for  casing  the 
decayed  stone,  rebuilding  the  proud  spire,  and  replacing  the  handsome 
muUions  and  traceries  before  they  lost  all  resemblance  of  their  fine  originals. 
The  restoration  now  completed  under  the  care  of  the  great  architect's  son 
establishes  the  church  so  far  as  human  prudence  and  honest  work  can 
guarantee.  All  the  decayed  outer  stones  of  the  tower  have  been  cut  away 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  to  receive  a  facing  set  in  Roman  cement  and  bonded 
firmly  to  the  kernel  ;  practically  new  buttresses  have  been  built ;  in  the  spire 
every  stone  has  been  examined  and  every  defect  supplied,  and  the  upper  part, 
to  the  height  of  about  50  feet,  entirely  rebuilt.  The  parapet  and  pinnacles  of 
the  tower  have  been  reproduced,  flying  buttresses  renewed,  the  doorway  on 
the  western  side  leading  to  the  nave  beneath  the  lantern  tower  opened,  and 
the  modern  doorway  piercing  the  wall  near  the  foot  of  the  turret  on  the  street 
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side  has  been  blocked  up.  The  windows  of  the  lantern  have  been  glazed  ;  the 
dressing  of  the  windows,  cornices,  and  niches  reproduced,  and  new  figures 
placed  in  the  niches  so  restored.  As  much  of  the  old  work  as  could  be 
retained  has  been  kept,  and  the  new  work  has  been  carried  out  for  the  most 
part  from  drawings  made  about  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  Sir  G.  Scott's 
principal  assistant.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy 
of  both  counties  were  present  at  the  opening  services.  We  must  not  omit  to 
state  that  the  munificient  donation  of  £10,000  to  the  funds  was  made  bv 
Mr.  G.  Woodcock. 

DODDERHILL. 

St.  Augustine's,  the  Parish  Church  of  Dodderhill,  has  been  repaired,  and 
was  re-opened  on  the  6th  May  1890.  Owing  to  the  treacherous  character  of 
the  site  on  which  it  stands  (the  salt-works  having  occasioned  a  considerable 
subsidence)  no  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  fabric,  but  merely  to 
repair  it,  and  to  fit  up  the  interior  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  modern  require- 
ments. The  plaster  ceilings  have  been  removed  and  wood  ceilings  substituted. 
The  floor  level  has  been  lowered  about  16  inches,  revealing  the  moulded  bases 
of  the  Norman  responds.  New  floors  are  laid  throughout,  wood  blocks 
beneath  the  benches,  and  tiles  in  the  passages  and  chancel.  New  pitch  pine 
benches  and  choir  stalls  are  put  in  the  place  of  the  old  pews,  and  a  new  font 
of  carved  Caen  stone  is  in  the  south  transept.  The  new  pulpit  is  of  wrought 
hammered  iron,  enriched  with  the  passion  flowers,  roses,  and  oak  leaves,  all 
painted  black  and  picked  out  with  gold.  Gas  has  been  laid  on,  the  gas 
brackets  and  standards  being  of  wrought-iron  and  brass.  All  the  wrought- 
iron  work  was  by  Messrs.  Letheren  and  Sons,  of  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  Martyn, 
of  Cheltenham,  executed  the  font  and  base  of  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Sheppard,  of 
Worcester,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Brazier,  of  Bromsgrove,  contractor. 
The  expenditure  exceeded  £1,800,  the  whole  of  which  was  generously  defrayed 
by  Mr.  Corbett,  M.P.  Three  new  windows  were  inserted,  the  principal  ones 
being  in  the  north  transept  and  the  west  end.  The  north  window  represents 
the  Ascension,  and  in  the  west  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine. 

Langley. 

In  the  year  1845  Langley  was  taken  from  the  parish  of  Halesowen  and 
made  a  separate  district ;  a  small  church  was  afterwards  erected  ;  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  parish  to  nearly  10,000  souls  necessitated  a  larger  church, 
the_  district  having  been  made  an  ecclesiastical  parish.  Mrs.  Barrs  gave 
a  site  large  enough  for  the  new  building,  as  also  for  schools  and  a  parish 
room.  The  church  was  consecrated  on  the  30tli  of  October  last  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had  munificently  given  £1,000  to  the  work,  and 
the  ceremonial  of  the  day  was  the  last  act  of  his  lordship's  episcopate.  There 
is  accommodation  in  the  new  structure  for  more  than  600  persons,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  was  os^er  £5,000.  Architects,  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Reading,  of 
Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Kendrick,  West  Bromwich.  The  design 
of  the  church  is  a  simple  treatment  in  brick  and  stone  of  the  Early  Decorated 
style.  Two  doorways  at  the  west  end  lead  into  a  baptistery,  circular  in  plan, 
with  the  doors  to  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  are  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  and  there  is  a  chancel  aisle  on 
the  south  ;  also  porches  at  the  eastern  end  of  both  aisles .  There  is  a  massive 
octagonal  bell  turret  on  the  north  side  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  south.  The 
west  front  is  boldly  designed  ;  simplicity  of  treatment  is  shown  in  the  side 
elevations,  and  the  well  projected  transepts,  with  the  turrets  and  buttresses, 
impart  a  very  satisfactory  effect.  There  are  triplet  windows  at  the  east  end, 
and  also  three-light  windows,  deeply  recessed,  in  the  north  and  south  walls. 
Roofs  lofty  and  handsome,  with  an  effective  clerestory.  The  nave  arches  are 
of  red  brick,  moulded,  resting  upon  stone  piers.     One  of  the  most  pleasing 
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features  of  the  church  is  the  chancel  window,  filled  with  choice  stained  glass 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  West  Smethwick.  It  bears  this 
inscription: — "  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  commemoration  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Henry  Pliilpott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  from  1861  to  1890,  this 
window  has  been  presented  by  Alexander  Macomb  Chance,  30th  October,  1890. 
Executed  by  Samuel  Evans,  West  Smethwick. 

Severn  Stoke. 

There  are  few  churches  in  the  Severn  Valley  which  are  so  unfortunately 
situated  within  the  reach  of  floods  as  the  parish  church  of  Severn  Stoke.  From 
the  inundation  of  1886 — one  of  the  highest  on  record — the  water  reached  a  height 
of  nearly  a  yard  on  the  floor  of  the  church  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that,  with  this 
experience,  the  worthy  incumbent.  Rev.  H.  W.  Coventry,  with  his  friends 
and  parishioners,  should  have  had  the  courage  to  raise  upwards  of  £1,500  for 
the  restoration  of  a  structure  so  situated.  But  this  has  been  cheerfully  done, 
and  the  building  was  re-opened  in  October  last.  A  cliurch  has  stood  here  from 
Norman  times,  some  traces  of  which  appear  in  the  north  wall,  consisting  of  a 
deeply  recessed  window  near  the  west  end,  with  pilasters  and  a  string-course 
of  the  same  date.  The  greater  portion  of  the  edifice,  however,  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  or  Decorated  period.  It  includes  a  chancel,  a  nave,  a  south 
aisle  with  the  Warwick  chapel  at  its  eastern  end,  a  large  handsome  new  south 
porch,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  tower  of  four  stages  with  a  castel- 
lated parapet.  There  are  traces  of  an  inner  door  which  once  probably  led  to  a 
chamber  over  the  porch.  Old  and  peculiar  encaustic  tiles  which  were  found 
during  the  restoration  have  been  carefully  secured  in  a  niche  in  the  north  wall ; 
and  another  curious  relic — a  large  Elizabethan  stone  slab  relating  to  members  of 
the  Somers  family—has  been  set  upright  in  a  safe  position  near  the  chancel 
arch.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  rector,  at  his  own  expense,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  restored  the  chancel,  so  that  the  work  now  done  was  confined  to  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  have  been  removed  and  the  old 
floor  taken  away  ;  plaster  scraped  from  the  walls,  and  stucco  from  the  tower, 
walls  restored  and  pointed  wherever  they  needed  it ;  roof  stripped  of  the  old 
tiles,  relined  and  covered  with  new  tiles.  The  Warwick  chapel  has  received 
an  entirely  new  roof.  A  new  floor  of  ornamental  tiles  has  been  laid  in  a  bed 
of  concrete  about  six  inches  thick,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  finding  its  way 
into  the  building  from  beneath.  The  new  seats  are  of  pitch  pine  and  are  made 
so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed  in  case  of  flood.  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkes- 
bury, was  the  contractor,  and  his  work  has  given  much  satisfaction.  The 
Dean  of  Worcester  preached  at  the  opening  ceremony, 

Worcester. 

St.  Clemenfs, — In  September,  1890,  a  reredos  was  unveiled  in  this  church, 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  this  city.  It  is  in  thorough  harmony  with 
the  surroundings,  and  is  of  alabaster,  in  three  panels.  The  centre  one  contains 
a  pure  white  statuary  marble  cross,  and  in  the  side  ones  the  letters  alpha  and 
omega  are  placed  in  gilt.  The  large  three-light  east  window  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co. ,  of  Birmingham,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Rutland,  of  the  Cedars,  Henwick.  The  subject  of  the 
centre  is  the  Crucifixion,  and  of  the  two  side  lights  the  Nativity  and  the 
Resurrection. 

All  Saints. — In  this  church,  which  was  recently  restored,  chiefly  through 
the  munificence  of  Bishop  Philpott,  another  decorative  feature  has  been  added 
in  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  east  window,  in  memory  of  Thomas  Hyde  and 
other  members  of  the  donor's  family.  It  represents  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  accompanied  by  nine  orders  of  angels,  and  certain  incidents 
detailed  in  the  Revelations.  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  of  the  Whitefriars' 
Glass  Works,  London,  were  the  artists. 
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Miscellaneous. 


In  the  diocese  generally  much  good  work  continues  to  be  done  in  the 
acquisition  of  stained-glass  windows  :  at  Alvechurch,  three  lancet  lights  in 
chancel,  with  new  clock,  &c.  ;  at  Hampton,  a  west  window  to  the  memory  of 
the  brothers  Workman  ;  Keynpsey,  new  stained-glass  in  east  window  ;  Kidder- 
minster, a  window  given  by  T.  S.  Bucknall,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  parents  ; 
Leek  Wootton,  a  new  chancel  with  new  east  window,  and  much  other  restorative 
work  ;  Moseley,  a  window  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lingard,  with  also  a  new 
vestry  added  to  the  church  ;  Redditch,  a  chancel  screen  and  memorial  window 
to  the  late  Eev.  G.  F.  Fessey,  who  was  vicar  of  the  parish  for  42  years  :  Selly 
OaTc,  a  baptistery  window  ;  Strensham,  an  east  window  erected  by  Mrs.  Taylor 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  J.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Strensham  Court ; 
Stratford,  two  windows  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Miss  Bromley  ;  Upton,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  window  to  the  late  Mrs.  Attwood  ;  Wolmrley, 
one  to  the  late  E.  L.  Knight,  Esq.  ;  at  Edghaston,  a  new  south  aisle  has  been 
added  to  the  parish  church  ;  at  Elmhridge,  Mr.  Corbett,  M.  P. ,  gave  another 
instance  of  his  great  and  continuous  liberality  in  Church  work,  as  for  other 
good  objects,  by  restoring  the  roof  of  the  parish  church.  Oldhury,  a  new 
clock  and  Cambridge  chimes  have  been  erected.  PendocTc,  sanctuary  repaved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  chancel  floor  laid  with  oak  blocks.  Ripple,  the 
chancel  restored,  new  roof,  walls  repaired,  tower  arches  and  pillars  strengthened, 
&c.  Wychhold,  a  chiming  apparatus  and  new  organ.  Alterations,  improve- 
ments, and  repairs,  are  also  reported  from  the  churches  of  Astley,  Bretforton, 
Birmingham,  Cofton  Hackett,  Cookley,  Coughton,  Dudley  (St,  James), 
Hagley,  Pedmore,  and  Offenham. 
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The  Eeport 

Of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1890,  read  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Members,  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  13,  Neio  Street,  Leicester,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1891. 

IN  presenting  to  our  Members  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society, 
we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  following  members  by  death,  viz.  : — 
Sir  A.  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society  ; 
George  Norman,  Esq.,  R.  H.  Humberstone,  Esq.,  G.  F.  Harrison,  Esq., 
W.  Adcock,  Esq.,  and  Mr,  John  Deakins.  The  Committee,  however,  are  glad 
this  year  to  report  that  nine  new  members  have  been  elected,  and  hope  that 
all  Avill  do  their  best  to  still  further  increase  the  number  of  members. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  during  the  year  : — 1,  Hallaton  Church  and 
the  recent  discoveries  there,  by  Colonel  G.  C.  Bellairs  ;  2,  Additional  Notes  on 
the  Family  of  Bainbrigge,  of  Lockington,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  F.S.A.  ; 
and  3,  The  Famihj  of  Goodacre,  of  Leicestershire,  by  Hugh  Goodacre,  Esq. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  that  were  exhibited  during  the  year 
were  drawings  of  fibulse  and  pottery  found  at  Saxby,  and  about  which  a  Paper 
has  been  kindly  promised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  F.S.A. 

The  Manchester,  SheflEield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  having 
proposed  to  interfere  with,  and  possibly  destroy,  all  that  remains  of  the  Old 
Castle  and  Castle  Mound  of  Leicester,  and  also  the  Jewry  Wall  and  Roman 
Pavement,  your  Committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  county  and  borough 
authorities,  have  fortunately  been  able  to  obtain  an  undertaking  from  the 
Company  not  to  interfere  with  the  Jewry  Wall,  and  if  possible  not  with  the 
Roman  Pavement,  which  will  in  any  case  be  taken  care  of.  Your  Committee 
believe  that  the  county  authorities  will  take  care  that  the  remains  of  the 
castle  will  not  be  destroyed. 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  our  Honorary  Editorial  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  D  Fletcher,  F.S.A.,  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev.  T.  Auden,  F.S.A., 
and  other  friends  at  Shrewsbury,  the  Annual  Excursion  was  made  to  that  town 
and  the  neighbourhood,  at  which  about  forty  members  were  present,  and  who 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  visit. 

Amongst  the  churches  in  the  county  this  year,  the  following  have  been 
the  principal  works  done  : — Ashby  Parva  :  The  tower  of  this  church  has  been 
restored.  Cold  Overton  :  The  roofs  of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  porch  have  been 
renewed.  Copt  Oak  :  This  church  has  been  enlarged  and  beautified,  at  the 
expense  of  Mrs.  Perry  Herrick,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Christian. 
Hugglescote  :  A  new  vicarage  is  being  built.  Chiorch  Langton  :  An  alabaster 
reredos,  with  a  design  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  has  been  erected  here.  At 
Leicester,  a  vicarage  house  for  S,  Leonard's  is  being  built,  at  the  cost  of  about 
£2,000.  On  the  11th  of  June  last  the  Church  of  the  Martyrs,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harris,  was  consecrated  ;  it  accommodates  700 
persons,  and  500  of  the  sittings  are  free.  In  S.  Peter's  parish  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  church  of  S.  Hilda  was  laid  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  the  church 
is  now  nearly  completed.  This,  and  another  church  to  be  built  at  Aylestone 
during  the  present  year,  are  being  built  at  th«  cost  of  the  Leicester  Church 
Extension  Society.  In  S.  Nicholas'  Church,  a  new  organ  by  Porritt,  and  a 
new  reredos  by  Jones  and  Willis.  Lutterworth  :  A  reredos  has  been  given  to 
this  church.  Melton  Mov)bray  :  A  Church  Institute,  in  memory  of  the  Rev, 
Dr.  CoUes,  the  late  vicar,  was  opened  on  the  30th  October,  1890,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church 
was  re-opened,  after  the  erection  of  new  oak  choir  stalls,  and  a  marble  flooring 
had  be6n  laid  down,  at  a  cost  of  £1, 000.  Norton-juxta-  Twycross  :  This  church 
has  been  restored,  at  a  cost  of  over  £200.  Prestwold-cum-Hoton  :  This  parish 
church  has  been  completely  restored  by  Hussey  Packe,  Esq.,  the  patron,  the 
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architect  being  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  The  nave  has  been  re-built,  the  chancel 
re-roofed,  an  organ  chamber  added,  the  organ  re-built,  and  the  church  re-seated. 
Ratcliffe  Culey  :  The  chancel  of  this  church  has  been  restored.  Slaioston  : 
A  new  organ  chamber  has  been  built  in  this  church,  and  a  new  organ  erected. 
The  tower  and  spire  have  also  been  repaired.  Thurmaston  :  An  organ  chamber 
has  been  added,  and  the  chancel  restored.  Wigston  Magna  :  A  site  for  a 
church  at  South  Wigston  has  been  given  by  Mr.  0.  Wright. 

Stained  glass  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  following  churches  : — 
Barrow-upon-Soar,  by  General  Chippendall ;  Blackfordby,  by  M.  Ingle  Joyce, 
Esq.,  Q.C.  ;  Broughton  Astley  ;  Gilmorton  (3)  ;  Knossington  (3),  in  memory 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  ;  Leire,  in  memory  of  Fanny  Moxlay  ;  Ratby  (3),  by 
Adrian  Hope,  Esq.  ;  Shawell,  in  memory  of  Mrs,  Elmhirst  ;  Theddingworth 
(2),  one  in  south  aisle  by  W.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  and  the  other  in  the  north 
aisle  by  Mrs.  Parsons  ;  Leicester,  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
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[No  formal  Report  or  List  of  Officers  has  been  published  this  year. 


BEDFOEDSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL    &    ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Ko  formal  Report  issued  this  year.  F.  A.  Blaydes,  Esq., 
Shenstone  Lodge,  Bedford,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological 
Department  of  a  new  Society  with  which  this  Society  is 
amalgamated. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAL 

SOCIETY  OF  THE 
COUNTIES  OF  LINCOLN  &  NOTTINGHAM. 


Bourn  :  its  Castle  and  its  Abbey. — By  the  Eev.  Edmund  Venables, 
M.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln.  Eeacl  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at 
Bourne,  June  26,  1889. 

MY  original  purpose  in  undertaking  this  Paper  was  to  confine 
it  to  the  Abbey  of  Bourn,  a  monastic  house  of  which  the 
history  has  never  been  fully  written.  I  had  hoped  that  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Abbey  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office,  and  at 
the  British  Museum,  would  have  supplied  materials  for  a  Paper  of 
some  general  historical  and  archaeological  interest.  This  hope  has 
been  to  some  extent  disappointed.  It  is  true  that  I  have  found  a 
good  deal  of  matter,  but  it  is  chiefly  of  a  kind  interesting  only  to  the 
professed  archaeologist,  and  not  suited  for  offering  to  a  meeting  like 
the  present.     If  I  were  merely  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  my 
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investigations  among  the  public  records  I  should  deserve  to  be  ranked 
amonf^  the  "  dry  as  dust "  antiquaries,  and  as  the  late  Master  of 
Trinity  said  sarcastically  of  a  sermon — let  me  add  it  was  his  own — 
*'  My  audience  would  soon  be  praying  for  rain."  I  have  therefore 
thouf^ht  it  better  to  enlarge  the  field  of  my  Paper,  and  offer  you  a 
few  notices  of  Bourn  itself,  its  history  and  its  notabilities,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  Abbey.  Though  I  may 
have  little  that  is  absolutely  new  to  say,  it  may  be  new  to  some 
of  my  hearers,  and  for  their  sakes  I  would  ask  those  to  whom  it 
is  familiar  to  bear  with  my  tediousness. 

To  begin  with  the  name  of  your  town — Bourne,  Brunne, 
Brunna,  and  other  aliases — this  is  derived  from  the  copious  spring 
to  the  south-east  of  the  church,  hurne  in  Anglo-Saxon,  now  known 
as  St.  Peter's  Pool,  which  from  all  time  has  been  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  features,  the  supply  of  water  being  so  large  as  to  drive 
three  mills  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  source,  and  to  form  a 
stream  declared  navigable  by  statute  and  called  the  Bourne  Eau, 
debouching  into  the  Glen  at  Tongue  End.  Not  a  few  English 
local  names  have  a  like  origin.  Sometimes  the  word  stands  singly, 
as  in  our  Lincolnshire  example,  and  in  parishes  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Surrey ;  but  it  is  more  often  found  in  composition, 
sometimes  as  the  former  half  of  a  name,  as  in  Bourne  End,  in 
Herefordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  familiar  Bournemouth 
on  the  Hampshire  coast,  but  more  usually  as  the  latter  half,  as 
Eastbourne,  Westbourne,  Hurstbourne,  Pangbourne,  and  a  host 
more.  In  early  times  the  name  of  your  own  town  was  written  in- 
differently, with  the  "r"  before  or  after  the  vowel,  Burne  or  Brunne. 
This  ''  metathesis,"  as  the  grammarians  call  it,  or  shifting  of  a 
letter,  is  very  common  in  English.  But  it  is  particulary  common 
with  the  letter  "r."  The  old  form  of  "bird"  was  "brid"  or 
"bryd;"  "brent"  was  as  usual  as  "burnt;"  and  in  many  parts 
of  England  "curds"  are  still  called  "cruds."  " Brunanburh," 
where  the  glorious  victory  was  won  in  937  by  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  under  Athelstan  and  Edmund,  over  the  united  forces  of 
the  Danes,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  "  which  still  lives  in  the  earliest  and 
noblest  of  our  national  lays,"  signifies  "  the  stronghold  at  the  wells." 
The  Bubbles  fro7n  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,  that  charming  book  of 
our  youth,  in  which  Sir  Francis  Head  first  introduced  the  now 
vulgarized  German  watering-places  to  a  British  public,  has  made 
that  form  familiar  to  the  English  ear.  But  the  name  Bourn  has 
been  thoroughly  established  for  the  last  three  centuries,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  dislodged. 

From  the  name  I  pass  to  the  history  of  the  town.  The  dis- 
covery in  1808  of  a  Eoman  urn  containing  a  gold  coin  of  Nero, 
and  some  of  the  Constantines  and  Maximian  II.,  and  other  similar 
discoveries,  mark  out  Bourn  as  a  Roman  settlement,  if  not  a  station. 
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It  stands  on  the  Eoman  road,  called  the  King's  Way,  so  clearly 
marked  down  in  its  undeviating  rectilinearity  on  our  Ordnance 
Map,  running  from  the  important  station  of  Durobrivse  or  Castor, 
by  West  Deeping  and  Thurlby,  crossing  the  Glen  at  Kate's  Bridge, 
to  Bourn,  and  thence  by  what  is  known  as  Mareham  Lane,  to 
Sleaford.  To  the  east  runs  the  great  Eoman  navigable  canal,  the 
Car  Dyke,  connecting  the  Nene  with  the  Witham  near  Washing- 
borough,  An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  was  always  an 
attraction  to  the  practical  Romans  in  forming  a  station,  and  your 
everflowing  wellhead  may  not  unreasonably  have  led  to  their 
establishing  one  here,  traces  of  the  earthworks  of  which  in  the 
the  vicinity  of  the  castle  have  only  recently  disappeared. 

The  first  certain  mention  of  Bourn  is  in  the  Domesday  survev. 
With  this  we  emerge  from  the  cloudland  of  fiction  to  the  solid  ground 
of  historic  fact.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  celebrated  Morcar,  Earl 
of  the  Northumbrians,  brother  of  Edwin,  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  and 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Leofric  and  Godiva,  had  land  at  Bourn, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  survey  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  rebel  earl  to  one  of  William's  transmarine  adherents, 
Oger  the  Breton.  Ivo  Taillebois,  another  of  William's  warriors, 
of  a  far  mightier  stamp  than  Oger,  held  lands  in  Bourn  among 
his  other  immense  possessions  in  South  Lincolnshire  which  in  large 
part  came  to  him  through  his  marriage  with  Lucy,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Earl  Thorold,  and  after  Ivo's  death,  the  wife 
of  Roger  de  Roumare,  and  then  of  Ranulph  Meschin.  If  we  can 
credit  the  historical  romance  of  the  pseudo  Ingulph — which 
probably  contains  some  golden  grains  of  fact  among  the  tinsel 
of  the  story-teller — Bourn  in  the  ninth  century  belonged  to 
one  Morcar,  of  the  same  name  as  the  great  Earl  of  the  Mercians, 
in  the  eleventh.  Morcar,  according  to  Ingulph's  narrative,  con- 
tributed materially,  by  his  own  valour  and  that  of  his  large  and 
courageous  band  of  followers,  to  the  victory  of  Algar  and  his  army 
over  the  invading  hosts  of  Danes  in  869,  which  cost  the  enemy 
the  loss  of  three  of  their  chiefs.  The  following  day  Guthrum  came 
up  with  an  ovewhelming  Danish  force.  Algar  posted  him  in  command 
of  the  right  wing,  assigning  the  left  to  Osgod  the  Eorlderman  of 
Lincoln,  and  taking  the  centre  himself.  The  Saxons  stood  their 
ground  manfully  against  the  Danes  till  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
when,  the  Danes  feigning  flight,  they  incautiously  pursued  them 
in  disorder,  and  the  Danes  turning  upon  them  they  were  slaughtered 
almost  without  resistance,  Algar,  Morcar,  and  the  other  chiefs 
sharing  the  fate  of  their  followers.  One  wishes  that  so  stirring  a 
tale  and  one  so  flattering  to  Lincolnshire  and  to  Bourn  rested  on  a 
surer  foundation  than  Ingulph.  The  same  doubtful  authority  tells 
us  that  in  960,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  Oslac  was  Lord  of 
Brun,  which  was  held  under  him  by  his  vassal  Odo.    Other  undoubted 
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holders  of  land  at  Bourn  at  this  time  were  Alured  of  Lincoln,  whose 
near  kinsman  afterwards  held  Wareham  Castle  for  the  Empress  Maud 
against  King  Stephen  ;  and  Robert  of  Stafford,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Staffords  Dukes  of  Buckingham.  One  Saxon  name  appears  among 
the  great  Norman  grantees,  that  of  Colegrim,  who  once  had  great 
possessions  in  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Derby,  and  Nottingham, 
as  well  as  our  own,  only  his  Lincolnshire  manors  remaining  to 
him  out  of  the  general  wreck  of  his  property. 

The  Domesday  survey  contains  much  of  interest,  but  we  can 
only  stop  to  call  attention  to  the  frequent  mention  of  mills,  not  a 
few   having  after  eight  centuries  representatives  in  full  work   on 
the  same  spots  at  the  present   day  ;  and  the  number  of  fisheries, 
pointing  to  a  time  when  much  of  the  fenland  was  under  water, 
one  of  them,  that  of  Oger  the  Breton,  producing  2500  eels  yearly. 
The  large  amount  of  woodland  registered  recalls  the  time  when  the 
primeval  forest  of  Brunesvvald,  of  which  Austerwood  and  Bourne- 
wood,  to  the  west  of  your  town  are  small  remnants,  stretched  in 
unbroken  sweep  into  the  very  heart  of  England.  {See  Appeiidix  A.) 
The  absence  of  any  reference  in  Domesday  to  the  great  national 
hero,  the  champion  of  the  "  Camp  of  Refuge,"  Here  ward,  or  to  his 
alleged  father,  Leofric  of  Bourn,  is  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  this 
town  to  claim  him  as  its  son,  though  there  is  little   doubt  that  our 
county  may  so  claim  him.     Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Hereward's 
parentage.     The  whole  story  told  by  the  pseudo-Ingulph,  in  the 
Gesta  Hereivardi,  and  by  Geoffrey  Gaimer,  is  as  much  a  piece  of 
historical  romance  as  the  Book  of  Judith  or  the  Morce  d'Arthur. 
It  is  painful  to  have  to  throw  discredit  on  a  story  so  full  of  pictur- 
esque   detail    and   stirring   event,     and   which    in   its    courageous 
patriotism  appeals  to  our  highest  feelings,  which  has  been  told  so 
well  by   the  Bishop   of  Nottingham."^      But  historic  truth   must 
wield  her  axe  with  unsparing  justice,  and  however  fair  the  tree, 
if  its  root  is  falsehood,  it  must  be  felled  unsparingly.     We  have  no 
abler  and'  more  accurate  historian  than  Mr.  Freeman,  and  he  tells 
us  "  there  is  no  more  evidence  for  making  Hereward  a  son  of  an 
unknown   Leofric   of  Bourn  than  for  making  him   a  son    of  the 
renowned  Leofric,  Earl  of  the  Mercians."!     I  fear  that  there  is  no 
thread  of  proof  that  will  connect  Hereward  with  Bourn.    We  should 
like  to  have  regarded  the  Castle,  of  which  the  grassy  mound  still 
survives,  as  having  been  his  home,  to  which,  after  his  escape  from 
the  Isle  of  Ely  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  gallantly  defended, 
he  retired,  and  in  the  woodland  which  covered  it,  when  it  was  no 
longer  safe  for  him  to  remain  within  its  walls,  he  lived  the  life  of 
an  outlaw,  still  remaining  the  terror  of  the  Normans,  and  "  harried 
at  pleasure  the  lands  of  nine  shires  as  far  as  the  distant  town  of 

«  Hereward  (fie  Saxon  Patriot,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  TroUope,  a  Paper  read  at  the  Bourn 
Meeting,  June  5, 1861. 

t  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  456-459,  460-474,  484-486,  805-810. 
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Warwick."*  But  the  object  of  our  society  is  fact  not  romance ;  not 
what  is  pleasant  but  what  is  true.  Much  picturesque  rubbish  has 
to  be  cleared  away  to  reach  the  solid  foundations  of  fact ;  and  to  do 
this  is  our  work.  The  surname  "  le  Wake  "  surviving  to  the  present 
day,  supposed  to  indicate  Plereward's  unceasing  watchfulness  has 
also,  I  fear,  equally  little  to  rest  on.  It  first  appears  in  the 
Chronicle  of  John  of  Peterborough,!  "a  writer  of  uncertain  date 
and  personality." 

But  to  proceed.  We  are  told  that  the  manor  of  Bourn 
was  bestowed  by  William  Rufus  on  Baldwin  FitzGilbert,  Count 
of  Brienne  in  Normandy,  and  it  continued  in  that  family 
until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  marriage  of 
Emma,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Baldwin,  grandson  to  the 
before-named  Baldwin,  with  Hugh  Wach,  or  Wake,  brought  Bourn 
into  that  family.  This  second  Baldwin  FitzGilbert,  who  as  we 
shall  see  was  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  in  1158,  appears  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  Stephen's  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Lincoln,  and 
addressing  them  in  a  spirited  harangue,  thus  supplying  the  short- 
comings of  his  Sovereign,  who  with  his  many  popular  gifts  lacked 
that  of  persuasive  eloquence  "  festiva  voce  carebat,"  keeping  close 
to  Stephen's  side,  when  he  was  basely  deserted  by  his  men,  and 
sharing  in  his  monarch's  defeat  and  in  his  subsequent  captivity. 
Thomas  the  3rd  Baron  Wake,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Hugh 
Wake,  the  husband  of  Baldwin's  heiress  Emma,  married  Blanche, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of 
Henry  IIL,  and  in  the  year  1330  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
at  his  Castle  at  Bourn  his  wife's  royal  kinsman  Edward  IIL,  who 
was  then  shaking  himself  free  from  the  shackles  of  Isabella  and 
her  adulterous  favourite  Mortimer,  who  was  seized  at  Nottingham 
October  19th  of  that  year,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  the  29  th  of 
November.  Margaret,  the  sister  and  sole  heir  of  Thomas,  Baron 
Wake,  married  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of 
Edward  I.  by  his  second  Queen,  Margaret  of  France,  and  had  for 
her  granddaughter  Joan,  '•  the  fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  who  had  for 
her  third  husband  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  by  him  became 
mother  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Richard  II.  She  being  sole 
heiress,  the  manor  of  Bourn  passed  into  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holland  her  first  husband,  their  son,  Thomas  Holland,  succeeding 
to  the  Barony  of  Wake  in  the  right  of  his  mother. 

Bourn  appears  again  in  history  during  the  Lincolnshire  Rebellion 
of  1 5  36,  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  so  vividly 
but  not  too  accurately  narrated  by  Mr.  Froude.  The  whole  country  was 
in  a  blaze.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Bishop  had  been  murdered  near 

*  Freeman,    u.s. 

t  On  this  subject  the  excellent  little  pamphlet  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Poster,  F.S.A.  entitled 
Hereward  the  Fenman  (Watkinson,  Spalding),  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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Horncastle.  60,000  men  were  gathered  at  Lincoln.  There  was 
danger  lest  the  rebels  should  march  on  London  before  the  King's 
forces  were  ready  to  check  them.  The  population  between  Lincoln 
and  London  were  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
insurgents.  Sir  Thomas  Eussell,  Sir  William  Parr,  and  Thomas 
Cromwell's  nephew  Kichard  were  sent  with  all  speed  to  trample  out 
the  rebellion  on  the  spot.  It  was  time  they  came.  At  Bourn,  only 
seven  miles  from  Stamford,  which  they  made  their  head-quarters, 
resided  Sir  John  Thimbleby,  "  the  great  traitor,"  writes  Richard 
Cromwell  to  his  uncle  October  11th,  who  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  Russell  and  Parr,  had  assembled  all  his  tenants,  under  colour  of 
doing  the  King  service,  threatening  to  burn  the  houses  of  all  who 
refused  to  go  with  him,  and  passing  the  night  at  Sleaford,  had 
joined  the  rebels  on  Lincoln  Heath.  Russell  and  Parr,  hearing  of 
Thimbleby's  intention,  at  once  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival  took 
measures  to  arrest  him.  "  This  day,"  October  9th,  writes  Russell 
to  the  King,  "there  have  left  Bourn,  under  one  of  your  own 
servants,  about  100  persons,  whom  we  have  sent  a  company  to 
apprehend,  or  else  to  take  such  goods  as  are  left."  These  prompt 
measures,  as  we  know,  were  thoroughly  successful.  The  rebels  had 
no  leader,  no  organization,  no  commissariat.  On  the  first  show  of 
determined  opposition  they  fell  to  pieces.  By  the  15  th  the  gentle- 
men were  sending  in  their  submission  and  their  followers  were 
"  sparkling "  home.  Fifteen  of  the  leaders  passed  that  night  at 
Sir  John  Thimbleby's,  purposing  to  wait  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
(Shrewsbury)  the  next  morning.  By  the  19th  Henry,  ever  prompt 
and  decided,  sent  his  instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  as  to  his 
dealing  with  the  insurgent  leaders ;  he  was  to  entertain  Thimbleby 
"  in  such  a  sort  that  others  might  see  that  he  minded  nothing  less 
than  their  destruction,"  unless  they  continued  in  their  rebellion. 
Suffolk  was  to  keep  Thimbleby  with  him  and  promise  him  both  "  to 
be  harmless  at  his  hands  and  to  be  suitor  for  him  to  the  King  if 
he  could  indeed  serve  him  in  the  repression  of  the  rebellion " — 
advice  which  we  cannot  doubt  Thimbleby  had  the  wisdom  to  follow, 
and  so  escape  Lord  Hussey's  end. 

Before  this  time  the  Castle  of  Bourn,  to  which  we  may  now 
turn,  had  fallen  into  decay.  Leland,  who  describes  it  in  his 
/fmerar?/ (vol.  i.,  p.  27),  speaks  only  of  "grete  diches  "  and  the 
"Dungeon  Hill,"  not  mentioning  any  buildings.  When  Peak 
drew  up  his  MS.  account  of  the  towns  in  Kesteven,  printed  by 
Marratt,  but  without  any  indication  of  its  date,  the  porter's  lodge, 
or  rather  the  gatehouse,  on  the  north  side  was  still  standing,  though 
ruinous  "  and  very  necessarie  to  be  repay  red,"  as  well  as  tlie  keep, 
which  was  of  the  common  Norman  type — "  a  fare  and  prattie 
building  "  he  calls  it — consisting  of  a  tall  quadrangular  tower  with 
square  turrets  at  the  angles,  standing  on  a  mound,  '•'  cast  up  with  menes 
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hands,"  containing  the  "halle,  chamberes,  and  all  other  manei"* 
houses  of  office  for  ye  lord  and  his  traine,"  the  "  lords'  and  ladies' 
lodgings"  occupying  the  south  side.  On  the  roof  were  "  try  me 
walkes,"  commanding  "  a  fine  prospect  of  the  fenes."  The  gate- 
house of  the  inner  ward  is  also  described.  This  was  subsequently 
pulled  down  by  the  then  Lord  Exeter  "  to  build  a  barn  and  repair 
the  roof."  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion  the  castle  was  still 
in  some  degree  capable  of  defence.  The  parish  records  contain  the 
somewhat  enigmatical  entry,  "October  11th,  1645,  the  garrison  of 
Bourn  Castle  began."  This  was  in  the  interval  between  Charles' 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  Chester,  September  23rd,  and  his 
shutting  himself  up  in  Oxford,  November  5th,  but  more  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  events  of  that  period  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  interpret  the  entry  correctly.  The  current  tradition  is  that 
what  remained  of  the  castle  was  "slighted,"  ^.e.,  dismantled,  by 
Cromwell's  orders  to  punish  the  town  for  its  loyalty  to  the  sovereign. 
No  record  of  its  demolition,  however  has  yet  been  found.  How 
complete  that  demolition  has  been  we  had  ocular  testimony 
yesterday. 

We  come  finally  to  that  which  was  intended  to  be  the  sole 
subject  of  this  paper.  The  Abbey  of  Bourn.  I  find  it  stated  that 
an  abbey  had  stood  here  before  the  Conquest,  but  no  authority  is 
adduced  for  the  statement.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been 
one,  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  havoc  of  the  ninth  century,  but 
we  have  no  evidence  of  it.  However  that  may  be,  the  abbey  which 
is  an  historic  fact  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  in  or  before  1138,  by  the  doughty  "  Strong-bow,"  Baldwin 
FitzGilbert,  of  the  house  of  Clare,  Chief  Forester  of  Kesteven,  and 
Warden  of  the  Fens,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  Adelhilda,  and 
Roger  their  son,  for  a  body  of  Canons  of  the  Augustinian  order 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  king  Henry,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  their  children.  Baldwin's  Abbey  was  one 
of  the  five  English  houses  attached  to  the  Aroasian  congregation, 
one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Augustinian  order.  It  took  its 
name  from  Arouaise,  a  village  in  Artois,  where  in  1090  three  hermits, 
Heldemar  of  Tournais,  Conon  (who  is  said  to  have  attained  the 
Cardinalate),  and  Roger  of  Arras,  combined  to  build  a  cell  or  oratory 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Nicholas.  Conon  ranks  as 
the  chief  founder  of  the  house  which  was  confirmed  in  its 
privileges  by  Lambert,  Bishop  of  Arras,  October  21st,  1097.  It 
was  governed  by  Provosts,  of  whom  Heldemar  was  the  first,  up  to 
St.  Bernard's  time.  The  foundation  grew  in  influence  and  popularity 
till  the  time  of  Gervase,   the  third  Provost,   who  exchanged  the 

*0f  this  omission  of  the  preposition  "  of "  after  "manner"  we  have  an  example  in  the 
A.V.  Rev.  xviii.,  12  "  All  manner  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  most  precious 
wood."  This  ellipse  is  frequent  in  old  writers  cf.  Latinw's  Remains,  p.  319,  "  faith  is  hearing, 
but  not  of  all  manner  hearing,  but  of  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God." 
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Dame  Provost  for  the  higher  title  of  Abbot.  Under  this  title  the 
foundation  received  large  development,  and  became  the  mother 
house  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  Augustinian  Houses,  following 
the  institution  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Aroaaise.  The  majority  of  these 
were  in  France  and  Flanders.  But  the  new  fashion  spread  wide, 
even  extending  to  Ireland,  where  there  were  four  Monasteries,  includ- 
ing one  at  Dublin,  owing  allegiance  to  the  mother  foundation  at 
Arouaise.  As  has  been  already  stated  there  were  five  houses  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Nicholas  in  England,  viz.,  at  Harewold  in  Beds., 
Nutley  or  Crendon  in  Bucks.,  Hartland  in  Devon,  Lilleshall  in 
Salop,  and  your  own  Abbey  of  Bourn.  The  popularity  so  rapidly 
acquired  by  the  Arouasian  Order,  was  short  lived.  After  a  period  of 
gradual  decadence,  the  last  general  chapter  was  held  in  1470, 
soon  after  which  the  Order  became  extinct.*  Baldwin  the 
founder  granted  to  Gervase,  the  Abbot  of  Arouaise,  the  church 
of  Bourn,  free  from  all  secular  exactions,  with  two  carucates 
of  land  in  the  fields  of  the  towu,  adding  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  canons  the  churches  of  Helpringham,  Morton,  East  and 
West  Deeping,  Barholm  and  Stow,  Thorpston,  Elitcham,  Skil- 
lington,  and  Eastwick.  He  also  granted  them  half  a  carucate 
of  land  in  Spanby,  his  fisheries  in  Bourn  Marsh,  and  a  fish 
pond  near  the  church,  and  Godwin  the  fisherman,  with  his  land 
and  his  house.  He  gave  in  addition  the  tithes  of  the  mills  and 
rents  of  Bourn  and  Morton  and  both  sokes,  also  all  his  wool  to 
make  garments  for  the  canons,  and  the  tithe  of  the  deers'  hides 
killed  in  hunting.  This  grant  was  augmented  by  his  daughter 
Emma,  and  her  husband,  Hugh  Wake ;  and  their  son,  Baldwin  the 
last-named,  in  merciful  consideration  for  the  human  weaknesses 
of  the  brothers,  granted  them  six  pints  of  wine,  viz.,  three 
pints  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  and  three  on  the  morrow,  being  the 
anniveisary  of  his  father  Hugh  Wake,  who  had  previously  granted 
to  the  community  thirteen  pints  of  wine  annually  for  the  use  of 
the  altar. '  These  grants  of  wine  were  subsequently  commuted  for 
money  payments  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  pint.  Another  grant 
made  by  Baldwin  Wake  was  of  two  big  faggots,  such  as  might  be 
carried  on  the  back,  of  the  larger  branches,  to  be  taken  every  day 
out  of  Bourn  wood  without  any  interference  from  Baldwin  or  his 
bailiffs,  pannage  in  the  same  wood  for  their  swine,  and  a  free  road 
to  it  for  carts  and  wains  whenever  it  might  be  needful.  These 
grants,  as  well  as  the  tithe  of  the  mills,  on  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  dispute,  were  confirmed  to  the  Canons  by 
Edward  III.  on  the  occasion,  already  mentioned,  of  the  young 
king's  visit  to  Bourn,  the  confirmation  being  signed  at  Woodstock, 
July  17th,  1300. 

*  See  Gallia  Christiana,  vol.  iv.,  p.  95.     Helyot  Ordres  Monasliques,  vol.  ii,,  cl.,  xv.,  p.  106. 
Diciionnaire  de  Trevoux,  vol.  i.,  p.  517. 
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Ancient  records  are  often  very  tantalizing.  They  state  a  fact, 
without  any  hint  of  the  circumstances  which  in  many  cases  must 
have  been  of  peculiar  interest.  This  is  the  case  with  the  excom- 
munication by  John  Buckingham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1349,  of 
Simon  of  Walton,  the  Abbot  of  Bourn.  The  Patent  Eoll  * 
of  that  year  contains  the  royal  assent  to  the  petition  forwarded 
to  him  by  the  Bishop  from  Liddington,  February  7th,  1349, 
stating  that  the  Abbot  had  been  duly  cited  to  a  sentence  of 
major  excommunication  and  publicly  proclaimed  as  excommunicate, 
but  that  he  had  persevered  for  more  than  40  days  in  the  excom- 
municate state  and  still  persevered  with  hardened  heart,  despising 
the  keys  of  the  church.  The  Bishop  therefore  prayed  the  king's 
magnificence  that  he  would  deign  to  extend  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm  to  repress  the  obstinacy  of  the  said  Simon,  for  ^-he  well 
governing  of  the  Church  and  realm,  and  he  prays  the  Almighty  to 
preserve  the  king  "  per  tempora  diuturna.''  We'^would  give  mach 
to  know  what  Simon's  offence  had  been  and  what  the  issue  was  : 
whether  the  Abbot  maintained  his  stubborn  contempt  for  the 
spiritual  censures  of  his  bishop,  or  was  compelled  to  yield  by  the 
more  powerful  secular  arm.  But  our  wish  is  vain.  The  records  are 
silent,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Monastic  bodies,  however, 
were  always  seeking  independence  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
setting  it  at  nought  whenever  they  thought  they  could  do  so  with 
impunity  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  infringement  of  episcopal 
authority  on  the  part  of  Simon  of  Walton  was  the  cause  of  his 
excommunication — an  ecclesiastical  and  not  a  moral  offence. 

The  possessions  of  the  abbey  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution 
comprised  certain  lands  forming  parcel  of  the  Manor  of  Ringsdon, 
in  the  parish  of  Rippingale.  Some  charters  in  the  British  Museum 
given  in  the  Appendix  enable  us  to  trace  the  devolution  of  these 
lands  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  manor  was  held  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  by  the  Marmions.  In  1406,  John  Marmion,  Esq. 
paid  1006'.  to  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  the  relief 
(i.e.  taking  up  the  inheritance)  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Ringsdon  and 
Lesingham.  In  1416,  the  manor  of  Ringsdon  with  all  its  members 
in  Ringsdon,  Dowsby,  Rippingale,  Haconby,  &c.,  was  granted  by 
Thomas  Rempston  Miles  and  others  to  Margaret,  the  wife  of  John 
Marmion  of  Risby,  who  gave  them  to  her  son  Manser.  In  1525, 
John  Small,  the  last  Abbot  gave  a  receipt  for  2^.  to  Edith  Marmion 
due  annually  for  lands  at  Ringsdon.  It  stands  at  the  same  sum 
in  the  ministers  accounts,  28  Hen.  VIII.  f 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more  of  the  fortunes  of  the  abbey  till 
the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century.  Evil  times  for  all  monastic 
foundations  set  in.  No  great  institution  is  ever  destroyed  except 
by  itself.     Its  life  is  secure  as  long  as  it  does  good  and  useful  work. 

*  See  Appendix  B.  t  Appendix  C. 
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When  its  members  begin  to  regard  the  institution  as  existing  for 
them,  not  they  for  the  institution,  this  selfish  forgetfulness  of  the 
objects  of  its  existence  presages  its  fall.  The  monasteries  had  had 
their  day^  but  that  day  was  past.  They  had  ceased,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  community,  and  thinking 
men  were  becoming  weary  of  them  and  refused  to  tolerate  them 
any  longer.  The  sacrilege  which  attended  the  dissolution,  the 
diversion  of  large  funds  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion  to 
secular  uses,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  noble  buildings  for  private 
gain,  the  scattering  of  their  libraries  rich  with  the  stores  of  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  authors— these  things  are  to  be  recorded  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  We  are  still  suffering  from  the  evil  deeds  of 
our  forefathers ;  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  with  their  fathers' 
sour  grapes.  But  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  such  as  they 
had  come  to  be,  was  a  necessity  of  the  time,  and  with  all  its 
attendant  wrongs  the  country  is  the  better  for  it. 

The  first  demand  made  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Abbey  of 
Bourn  was  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Eoyal  Supremacy  and  the 
repudiation  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope."^  The  document 
declaring  their  submission,  dated  July  24,  1534,  and  sealed  with 
the  conventual  seal,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  the  existing 
society,  is  in  the  Record  Office  in  Fetter  Lane.  After  a  lengthy 
preamble  declaring  in  language  which  to  our  ears  sounds  almost 
blasphemous,  the  duty  of  all  subjects  to  render  all  devotion, 
fidelity,  honour,  worship,  and  reverence  to  the  Sovereign  to  whom, 
after  Christ,  they  owed  their  all,  it  sets  forth  that  John  Small,  by 
God's  patience  Abbot  of  Bourn  and  the  Convent  there,  with  one 
mouth  and  voice  and  unanimous  consent,  bind  themselves  and 
their  successors  always  to  render  perfect,  inviolate,  sincere,  and 
perpetual  fidelity,  observance,  and  obedience  to  their  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Henry  and  to  Queen  Anne  his  wife  (Anne  Boleyn, 
whose  head  was  so  soon  to  fall  on  the  scaffold,  because  the  king 
was  tired  of  her),  and  to  the  offspring  begotten  or  to  be  begotten 
of  the  said  Anne  (speedily  to  be  declared  illegitimate),  and  that 
they  will  notify,  preach,  and  persuade  this  to  the  people  whenever 
occasion  and  place  is  given ;  and  further,  that  they  hold  and  will 
ever  hold  as  ratified  and  confirmed  that  the  aforesaid  King  Henry 
is  the  Head  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  in  his  bulls  usurps  the  title  of  Pope  and  the  authority  ot 
Supreme  Pontiff,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  any  greater 
dignity  than  any  other  bishop  has  each  in  his  own  diocese.  More- 
over, that  no  one  of  them  will  ever  in  any  private  or  public 
discourse  call  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  name  of  Pope  or 
pray  for  him  as  such ;  that  they  will  renounce  the  laws,  decrees, 
and  canons  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  are  contrary  to  the 

*  See  Appendix  D. 
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divine  law  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  rights  of  the  realm 
of  England,  and  will  cleave  only  to  the  king  and  his  successors. 
Further,  that  no  one  of  them  will  ever  in  any  public  or  private 
discourse,  twist  anything  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  a 
sense  foreign  to  it,  but  will  in  a  Catholic  and  orthodox  manner 
preach  Christ  and  His  words  and  deeds  simply,  openly,  sincerely, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  pattern  and  rule  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  true  and  Catholic  doctors.  And  further,  that  they  will  each 
in  their  customary  prayers,  private  or  common,  first  of  all  commend 
to  God  and  the  prayers  of  the  people  the  king  as  supreme  head  of 
the  Church,  next  Queen  Anne  with  her  offspring,  and  then  the 
bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  with  the  other 
orders  of  the  clergy.  All  which  they  bind  themselves  and  their 
successors  to  solemnly  by  oath.  "  Given  in  our  Chapter  House  on 
the  24th  day  of  July,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1534."  Signed  by 
John  Small,  Abbot,  Thomas  Bourne,  Prior,  James  Aslackby, 
Precentor,  Robert  Haxey,  Subprior,  Edward  Bedford,  Robert  Baston, 
Thomas  Salton,  William  Gainsborough,  Robert  Boston,  and  Edward 
Edenham.  It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Abbot  all  the  canons  signing  take  their  names  from  places,  their 
own  surname  being  dropped  when  they,  according  to  the  usual 
phrase,  "  entered  religion." 

This  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy  and  repudiation  of  the 
Pope,  contradicting  all  their  long  cherished  conviction,  must  have 
been  a  bitter  pill  for  the  abbot  and  canons  to  swallow.  If  they 
violated  their  consciences  to  save  their  position  they  were  very  soon 
and  painfully  taught  the  fruitlessness  of  their  crime — "  he  that 
saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it."  Five  years  after  this  solemn  meeting 
and  sealing  in  Chapter  House  their  monastery  was  dissolved,  their 
Chapter  House  was  closed  against  them,  and  the  canons,  with  John 
Small  at  their  head,  were  cast  out  of  the  world  with  a  small 
pittance  reserved  for  them  out  of  their  once  ample  revenues  to 
save  them  from  starvation.  The  revenues,  amounting  to 
£157  10s.  6d.,  were  taken  into  the  king's  hand,  and  the  site  was 
granted  to  Sir  Richard  Cotton,  knight.  The  process,  on  monastic 
property  being  seized  by  the  king,  was  for  him  to  appoint  "a 
minister,"  as  he  was  called,  who  was  to  take  an  accurate  account 
of  the  incomings  and  outgoings  of  the  monastery  for  the  current 
twelve  months,  and  report  to  the  king.  These  '*  ministers  accounts  " 
exist  for  Bourn,  and  I  have  gone  through  them  carefully  and,  I 
may  add,  laboriously,  for  they  occupy  live  membranes  of  a  huge 
parchment  roll,  closely  written  in  a  crabbed  hand  on  face  and 
back.*  The  full  report  of  the  property  of  the  abbey,  and  the 
names  of  its  tenants  here  given,  are  full  of  historic  and  topograph- 
ical interest  to  the  local  antiquary.     But  they  would  only  weary 

*  See  Appendix  E. 
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you.  I  will  therefore  simply  say  that  the  report  is  in  separate 
sections,  beginning  with  Bourn,  and  going  on  successively  to 
Morton,  Kirkby  Underwood,  Wilsford,  Bitchley  (or,  as  it  is  more 
euphoniously  spelt,  Bylleslesele),  the  Eectors  of  Stow-with-Barholme, 
and  Helpringham.  The  bailitt  of  each  place  gives  in  his  account, 
first  of  receipts  from  rents  and  demesne  lands,  and  then 
of  payments.  Much  was  cottage  property,  and  we  have  list  of 
the  cottages,  their  localities,  and  their  tenants.  There  was  also 
a  sum  of  £5  6s.  8d.  paid  for  the  castle  of  Bourn,  from  which 
they  had  to  pay  22s.  as  annual  rent  to  Henry  YIII.'s  bastard  son, 
the  promising  but  short-lived  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  mother 
was  Mary  Tailboys  of  Kyme.  I  will  notice  one  or  two  of  the 
more  interesting  items.  There  is  mention  of  the  "  East  Mylle  "  and 
''West  Mylle"  at  Bourne,  with  lengthy  stipulations  regarding  the 
use  of  the  water.  A  water  mill  belonging  to  Abbot  Ffarington 
brings  in  6s.  Id.,  and  mills  at  Morton  are  granted  by  the  king 
with  the  Rectory  Farm  to  Sir  John  Willoughby,  knight,  on  the 
stipulation  that  he  should  well  and  sufficiently  maintain  and  repair 
all  the  rectory  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  providing  timber, 
slate,  and  slating.  The  Church  of  Northorpe  was  appropriated  to 
the  Nuns  near  Stamford  for  the  fine  of  a  pound  of  white  wax. 
There  is  mention  of  a  house  at  Lincoln  called  "  Le  Crane,"  and  of 
a  cottage  in  "  Wigford  Street." 

The  grantee.  Sir  Richard  Cotton,  did  not  long  retain  the  Abbey 
lands.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  young  King  Edward  VI.  (24 
June,  7  Edward  IV.)  was  to  grant  the  Dee  Mills,  at  Chester,"^  and 
the  Fishing,  to  Sir  Richard  and  his  wife  Joan,  in  exchange  for  a 
capital  messuage  and  rectory  at  Bourne  and  Morton,  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  deed,  which  is  among  the  addittional  charters  at  the  British 
Museum,  is  endorsed  "  Jno.  Touchett  Lord  Audley  auntiently  held 
it.  Robert  Brock  now  houldeth  it."  Subsequently  we  find  the 
site  in  the  possession  of  the  ancestor  of  our  right  reverend  chairman, 
Sir  Thordas  Trollope,  Bart.,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew,  George 
Pochin,  Esq.,  who,  as  Marratt  records,  "  erected  the  present  hand- 
some edifice,"  i.e.,  the  Abbey  House,  recently  entirely  sw^ept  away, 
to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  all  lovers  of  antiquity.  Of 
the  Abbey  and  its  buildings  not  a  stone  now  remains.  The  church, 
properly  speaking,  forms  no  real  exception.  For  the  present 
edifice  is  merely  the  parochial  nave  of  the  church,  which  being 
the  property  of  the  parishioners,  as  at  Blyth,  Worksop,  Crowland, 
and  many  other  places,  was  preserved  for  their  use  at  the  dissolution, 
the  choir  and  transepts,  forming  the  monastic  church,  being  pulled 
down  by  the  grantee. 

I  must  now  bring  to  a  close  this  paper,  already  too  long ; 
but    I    cannot    do   so   without   at   least   a   passing   reference   to 

*  Appendix  F. 
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the  many  distinguished  names  with  which  your  little  town  is 
illustrated.  If  I  have  been  compelled  to  regard  the  connection  of 
the  noble  name  of  HercAvard  with  Bourn  as  somewhat  mythical, 
resting  on  no  solid  historical  ground,  there  are  those  of  the  glory  of 
whom  as  sons  or  denizens  nothing  can  deprive  you.  You  may  claim  as 
your  own  Robert  Manning,  of  Brunne,  who  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century  by  his  writings,  his  Chronicle  and  his 
Handlying  Synne,  which  he  wrote  for  unlearned  men  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief  at  their  games  and  ales,  did  more  than  any  man  to 
stamp  its  present  character  on  our  mother  tongue  and  to  make 
English  the  grand  language  it  is,  Nothing  can  rob  Bourn  of  the 
glory  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  wise  and 
politic  minister  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  whose  skilful  pilot- 
age carried  the  vessel  of  the  State  over  many  stormy  seas,  through 
not  a  few  fierce  tempests,  and  raised  her  to  her  high  position 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Here,  too,  was  born  the  naval 
hero.  Job  Hartopp,  the  gallant  companion  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in 
those  semi-buccaneering  expeditions  which  first  established 
England's  supremacy  at  sea ;  and  here,  too,  though  Bourn  may  feel 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  his  parentage,  was  born  the  celebrated 
preacher,  William  Dodd,  whose  crime  and  unhappy  end  must  not 
blind  us  to  his  zealous  and  successful  exertions  in  aid  of  the 
miserable  and  the  fallen.  And  to  come  to  our  own  times,  when 
the  history  of  Bourn  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  not  be  her  last 
title  to  fame  that  she  produced  one  whose  name  is  among  the  most 
universally  celebrated  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — the  dread  of 
husbands  and  the  idol  of  their  wives — the  prince  of  man-milliners, 
the  great  Worth  of  Paris ;  while  it  will  be  recorded  that  the  name 
of  your  town  is  hailed  with  gratitude  by  the  thirsty,  not  at  home 
only  but  on  the  burning  plains  of  India,  when  they  quaff  the 
refreshing  draught  made  from  the  crystal  waters  of  St.  Peter's 
Pool,  by  the  skill  of  your  fellow-townsman,  the  chief  restorer  of 
your  Abbey  Church,  Mr.  R.  M.  Mills.  May  I  close  this  Paper  in 
which  I  have  so  imperfectly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  history  of 
your  town  with  the  hearty  wish — which  I  know  you  will  all  echo 
— Floreat  Brunna. 
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The  following  entries  relating  to  Bourn  appear  in  Domesday  : — 
[jVb^c — The  references  are  to  Mr.  C.  Gowen  Smith's  translation.] 

The  Land  of  Ivo  Tailbois. 

In  Bourne. — Sewen  had  three  borates  of  land  rateable  1  gelt.  Odo,  the 
vassall  of  Ivo,  has  there  three  villeins  and  one  bordar  with  half  a  carucate, 
and  the  sixth  part  of  a  mill  worth  20d.  yearly,  and  3  fisheries  worth  8d. 
yearly,  and  3  carucates  and  a  half  of  meadow,  and  15  acres  underwood.  The 
annual  value  in  King  Edward's  time  was  6s.     It  is  now  10s.     (Page  97.) 

The  Land  of  Alured  of  Lincoln. 

In  Bourne. — Turchil  had  six  bovates  of  land  rateable  to  gelt.  Dodin, 
one  of  the  vassals  of  Alured  of  Lincoln,  has  there  one  carucate  and  two 
villeins  and  four  bordars  with  one  carucate,  the  third  part  of  a  mill,  worth 
3s.  4d.  yearly  ;  six  fisheries  worth  16d.  yearly,  six  acres  of  meadow  and  thirty 
acres  of  woodland  containing  pasturage.  The  annual  value  in  King  Edward's 
time  was  and  it  now  is  20s.     (Page  148.) 

The  Land  of  Oger  le  Breton. 

In  Bourne.  — Earl  Morcar  had  two  carucates  and  a  half  of  land  rateable 
to  gelt.  Ogar  Briton  has  there  two  carucates  in  demesne  and  four  sokemen 
holding  four  bovates  of  this  land,  and  fourteen  villeins  and  four  bordars  with 
five  carucates.  There  is  half  a  church  with  a  priest,  and  three  mills  worth 
30s.  yearly,  and  six  fisheries  which  pay  yearly  2500  eels,  and  there  are  nine- 
teen acres  of  meadow,  and  a  wood  containing  pasturage  one  mile  and  eight 
furlongs  in  length  and  one  furlong  broad.  The  annual  value  in  King  Edward's 
time  was  100s.     It  is  now  £8  and  it  is  tallaged  at  40s. 

In  the  same  place  Lewin  had  seven  bovates  of  land  rateable  to  gelt,  Oger 
has  there  three  sokemen  with  four  bovates  of  this  land,  and  four  villeins  and 
two  bordars  with  two  carucates.  There  is  half  a  church  and  six  fisheries 
worth  24d.  yearly,  and  2  parts  of  a  mill  worth  3s.  yearly,  and  nine  acres  and 
a  wood  containing  pasturage  one  mile  and  eight  furlongs  long  and  four 
furlongs  broad.  The  annual  value  in  King  Edward's  time  was  and  it  now  is 
60s.,  and  it  is  tallaged  at  20s.     (Page  189.) 

The  Land  of  Robert  de  Stafford. 

In  Bourne.  — Aldene  had  six  bovates  of  land  rateable  to  gelt.  Goisfrid,  a 
vassal  of  Robert,  has  there  half  a  carucate  and  three  villeins  and  three  bordars 
with  one  carucate,  and  the  third  of  a  mill  worth  3s.  4d.  yearly,  and  six 
fisheries  worth  16d.  yearly,  and  seven  acres  of  meadow  and  thirteen  acres 
of  underwood.  The  annual  value  in  King  Edward's  time  was  and  it  now  is 
20s.     (Page  213.) 

The  Land  of  Colegrim. 

In  Bourne. — Uluric  had  three  bovates  of  land  rateable  in  gelt.  Swen 
has  there  now  under  the  king  five  villeins  and  one  bordar  who  have  one 
carucate  with  one  ox  therein,  and  the  sixth  part  of  a  mill  worth  18d.  yearly, 
three  fisheries  w^orth  8d.  yearly,  four  acres  and  a  half  of  meadow  and  fifteen 
acres  of  underwood.  The  annual  value  in  King  Edward's  time  10s.  It  is 
now  16s.     (Page  230.) 

Claims  in  Kesteven. 

The  men  of  Aveland  Wapentake  testify  that  the  Manor  of  Bourne  was 
Earl  Morcar 's  in  King  Edward's  time,  and  that  Oger  [Brito]  now  holds  it 
under  the  king.  Drogo  [de  Bevere]  claims  it,  but  he  does  so  unjustly. 
(Page  252.) 
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Pat.  Roll,  24  Ed.  III.,  Membr.  9  [not  as  in  Tanner's  Notitia,  10,  11  12.] 
(Abstract.) 

Exemplificatio. — The  king  has  inspected  in  his  Chancery  an  exemplification 
sent  him  by  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  notifying  to  him  that  on  account  of  his 
manifest  acts  of  contumacy  Simon  Walton,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
Brunne,  has  been  and  is  subjected  to  a  sentence  of  major  excommunication,  and 
publicly  proclaimed  as  excommunicated,  and  that  he  persevered  for  more 
than  40  days  in  this  condition  of  excommunication,  and  still  perseveres 
with  hardened  heart,  despising  the  keys  of  the  church,  the  Bishop  therefore 
prays  the  king's  magnificence  to  deign  to  extend  the  secular  arm  to  repress 
the  obstinacy  of  the  said  Simon,  for  the  well  government  of  the  church  and 
realm,  and  he  prays  the  Almighty  to  preserve  the  king  "per  tempora 
diuturna."  Given  at  Liddington  vij.  id.  Feb.  7th,  a.d.  1349,  and  3rd  of  his 
consecration.  To  this  petition  the  king  signified  his  assent,  Westminster, 
May  12th. 

APPENDIX  C. 

B.M.  Add.  Charters  21,  125. 

Noverint  universi  &c.  me  Johem  Forests  receptorem  camar.  venerabilis  in 
Christo  Patris  et  Domini  Henrici  Beaufort  Lincoln  Epi.  recepisse  et  habuisse 
die  confectionis  present'  de  Johe  Marmeon  scutifer'  centum  solidos  pro  relevio 
unius  feodi  militis  in  Ryngesdon  et  Lesingham  tent'  de  dco'  Domino  £po'  per 
manus  Johis  Verdon  feodar'  ejusdem  epi'.  De  quibus  quidem  Cs  fateor  me 
fore  solut'  dictumque  Johem  Marmeon  erga  dictum  dominum  epum  inde  fore 
quietum  per  presentes.  In  cujus  rei  &c.  Dat  die  Veneris  prox.  post  festum 
Omn'm.  Sc'orum,  anno  regni  Henrici  quarti  post  conquestum  Octavo  (1406  a.d.) 
Ibid.  21,  126. 

Deed  of  Thomas  Rempston  3Iiles,  Simon  le  Cook  and  John  Story, 
granted  to  Margaret  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Marmyon  of  Risby,  the  manor 
of  Ryngesdon  with  all  its  members  &c.  in  Ryngesdon,  Dousby,  Repynghell, 
Haconby  and  Kirkeby,  &c.  &c.  Margaret  gave  the  said  manors  to  her  son 
Manser  Marmion,  and  Alice  his  wife.  Ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  first- 
named,  on  condition  that  if  Manser  and  Alice  die  without  legitimate  heirs  the 
said  Manors,  &c.,  shall  return  to  them.  4th  year  of  Hen.  IV.,  Wednesday 
after  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  (1416  a.d.) 

IMcl  2133. 

Noverint  universi  &c.  nos  Johannem  abbatem  monasterii  beatorum 
apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  de  Burne,  Lincoln,  dioc,  et  ejusdem  loci  conventus 
recepisse  et  habuisse  die  confectionis  present'  de  Magistra  Editha  Marmyon  ij5. 
pro  Redditu  et  pro  certis  terris  in  campis  de  Rengysdon  quondam  Johis  Grete, 
nobis  et  monasterio  nostro  annuatim  [solvend]  de  quibus  iJ5.  nos  fatemur  de 
solut'  per  prsesentes.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  quo  utimur 
in  hoc  officio  apposuimus.  Dat  apud  Brune  xiij"  die  mensis  Novembris  anno 
Regis  Henrici  Octavi  xvij  (1525  a.d.) 


APPENDIX  D. 

Acknowledgment  of  Royal  Supremacy,  small  menbrane  with  coarse 
shattered  seal,  July  24th,  1534. 

QuiJM  ea  sit  non  solum  Christane  religionis  et  pietatis  Sed  nostre  etiam 
obedentie  regula,  Dno'  Regi  nostro  Henrico  ejus  nominis  octavo  (cui  uni  et  soli 
post  Christum  Jesum  Servatorem  nostrum  debemus  universa)  non  modo 
omnimodam  in  Christo  et  eandem  sinceram  integram  perpetuam  que  animi 
devotionem  fidem  observantiam  honorem  cultum  reverentiamque  prestemus,  sed 
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etiam  de  eadem  fide  et  observantia  nostra  rationem  quotienscumque  postulabitur 
reddamus  et  palam  omnibus  si  res  poscat  libentissirae  testemur  Noverint 
universi  ad  qiios  hoc  presens  scriptum  pervenerit  quod  nos  Johannes  Small 
Dei  pacienta  abbas  monasterii  Beatorum  Apostolum  Petri  et  Pauli  de  Bruna 
Lincoln.  Dioc.  Ordinis  Sci  Augustini,  et  ejusdem  loci  conventus  uno  ore  et 
voce  atque  unanimi  omnium  consensu  et  assensu  hoc  Scripto  nostro  sub  sigillo 
nostro  Communi  in  Domo  nostra  Capitulari  Dato  pro  nobis  et  pro  successoribus 
nostris  omnibus  et  singulis  in  perpetuum  profitemur  testamur  ae  fideliter 
promittirans  et  spondemus  nos  dictos  Abbatem  et  Conventum  et  Successores 
nostros  omnes  et  singulos  integram  inviolatam  sinceram  perpetuam  que  fidem 
observanciam  et  obedientiam  semper  prestituros  erga  Dnui  Regem  nostrum 
Henricum  Octavum,  et  erga  Annam  Reginam  uxorem  ejus  et  sobolem  ejus  ex 
eadem  Anna  nunc  tam  progenitam  quam  progenerandam,  et  quod  haec  eadem 
populo  notificabimus  prcedicabimus  et  suadebimus  ubicunque  dabitur  loeus  et 
occasio,  Item  quod  confirmatura  ratumque  habemus  semperque  et  perpetuo 
habituri  sumus  quod  predictus  Rex  Noster  Henricus  est  Caput  Ecclesie 
Anglicane  Item  quod  Episcopus  Romanus,  qui  in  suis  bullis  Rape  nomen 
usurpat  et  summi  pontificis  principatum  sibi  arrogat,  nichilo  majoris  dignitatis 
habendus  sit  quam  ceteri  qui  vis  episcopi  in  sua  qnisque  diocesi.  Item  quod 
nullus  nostrum  in  ulla  sua  concione  privatim  vet  publice  habenda  eundem 
episcopum  Romanum  appellabit  nomine  Rape  aut  summi  pontificis  sed  nomine 
episcopi  Romani  vel  ecclesie  Romane,  et  quod  nullus  nostrum  orabit  pro  eo 
tanquam  Papa  sed  tanquam  episcopo  Romano.  Item  quod  soli  dicto  dno  Regi 
et  successoribus  suis  adherebimus  ac  ejus  leges  et  decreta  manutenebimus  ; 
Episcopi  Romani  legibus  decretis  et  canonibus  qui  contra  legem  divivam  et 
sacram  scripturam  et  contra  jura  hujus  Regni  invenientur  in  perpetuum 
renunciantes.  Item  quod  nullus  nostrum  omnium  in  ulla  vel  privata  vel 
publica  contione  quicquam  ex  sacris  scripturis  desumptum  ad  alienum  sensum 
detorquere  presumet  sed  quisque  Christum  ejusque  verba  et  facta  simpliciter 
aperte  sincere  et  ad  normam  seu  regulam  sacrarum  scripturarum  et  vere 
catholicorum  et  orthodoxorum  doctorum  predicabit  catholice  et  orthodoxe. 
Item  quod  unusquisque  nostrum  in  suis  orationibus  et  comprecationibus 
de  more  faciendis  primum  omnium  Regem  tanquam  supremum  caput  Ecclesie 
Anglicane  Deo  et  populi  precibus  commendabit,  Deinde  Reginam  Annam  cum 
sua  sobole,  tum  demum  Episcopos  Cantuarienses  et  Eboracenses  cum  ceteris 
cleri  ordinibus  prout  videbitur.  Item  quod  omnes  et  singuli  predicti  abbas  et 
conventus  et  successores  nostri  conscientie  et  jurisjurandi  sacramento  nosmet 
firmiter  obligamus  quod  omnia  et  singula  predicta  fideliter  imperpetuum 
observabimus.  In  Cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  scripto  nostro  commune 
sigillum  nostrum  apposuimus  et  nostra  nomina,  propria  quisque  manu  sub- 
scripsimus.  Dat.  in  Domo  nostro  capitulari  vicesimo  quarto  die  mensis  Julii 
Anno  Christi  millesimo  quinqentesimo  tricesimo  quarto,  Regni  vero  Regis 
nostri  Henrici  octavi  Anno  vicesimo  sexto. 

Johes  Small,  Abbas,  Thomas  Burn,  Prior  ;  Jacobus  Aslackby,  Precentor  ; 
Robertus  Haxay,  Subprior  ;  Edwardus  Bedforthe  ;  Robertus  Bastun  ;  Thomas 
Sutton  ;  Willmus  Gaynsborghe  ;  Robertus  Boston  ;  Edwardus  Ednam." 

"The  signatures  to  these  documents,"  writes  Mr.  Devon,*  "are  certainly 
not  autographs,  several  being  in  the  same  handwriting  "  (as  in  this  document), 
"and  my  impression  is  that  the  writer  of  the  deed  often  added  many  of  the 
names." 

The  seal  appended  is  in  red  wax,  very  coarse,  and  broken  at  the  edges. 
It  bears  St.  Peter  raising  his  right  hand  in  benediction,  and  holding  in  his 
left  hand  either  his  keys  or  his  primatial  stafi".  The  inscription  is,  with  the 
missing  letters  supplied,  (S)IGILLV(M)  (COMM)  ECCLESIE  BEATI 
PETRI  APLL  DE  BRVN(A).  According  to  Tanner  there  were  eleven 
canons.     Only  nine  sign  the  acknowledgment  of  Supremacy. 

*  Vllth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Pvblic  Records,  1846,  App.  ii.,  p.  279. 
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Abstract  of  Minister's  Accounts,  28  I[enry  VIII.,  from  the  Augmentation 
Office. 

Abbata  de  BorRNE. 

Computus  Eici  Cotton,  Armigeri,  Ballivi  ibidem,  videlicet  computus  a 
festo  Sci  Michaelis  Archangeli  anno  Regno  Regis  Henrici  YIII.  xxvij  (1535) 
usque  idem  festum  Sci  IMichis  extunc  proxime  sequens  anno  regni  ejusdem 
Dni  Regis  xxviij  (1536)  per  unum  annum  integrum  prout  pate  inferius.* 

(1)  Averagia. — Nulla. 

(2)  Rcddit.  assis.  in  terra  ad  voluntat. — Ex  Castell  de  Bourne  lOb's.  8d.  ; 
rents  in  North  gate  and  Eygate,  8s, ;  for  two  cottages  in  tenure  of  Richard 
Slyfford.     Total,  £48  8s.  8d. 

(3)  Firma  terrarum. — Whole  side  of  membrane,  and  more,  giving  rents 
of  cottages  and  little  bits  of  laud,  with  interesting  details  of  local  and  personal 
names  ;  two  mills,  Eastmill  and  Westmill,  with  lengthy  stipulations  about 
the  water. 

(4)  Firma  terrarv^m  Dominicalium  et  Rectoria  ibidem.    Summa£418s.  7d. 

(5)  Pencions  and  jjorcions,  Ixs.  iiijVZ.  Priory  of  East  Deping,  1 8s.  ; 
Ch.  of  Northorpe  appropriated  to  nuns  near  Stamford  "ut  in  precio  unius 
petre  cere  "  (a  stone  of  wax),  5s.  ;  Hykeham,  13s.  4d.  ;  West  Deping,  13s.  4d.  ; 
tithes  of  sheaves  in  Glatton  and  Holme,  26s.  8d.  ;  Thorpeston  Ch.,  4s.  ; 
Vicarage  of  Morton,  £80. 

(6)  Exitus  Casuales. — Summa,  nulla. 

(7)  Perquis.  Curie,  13s.  4d.      Summa  totalis,  £140  4s.  Id. 

(8)  Resolut.  Peddit. — Yearly  rents,  33s.  8^(1.  Annual  rent  paid  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  at  his  castle  of  Bourne,  22s.  A  water  mill  belonging  to 
Abbot  Ffarington,  6s.  8d. 

(9)  Rents  and  Tithes. — Rent  of  a  cottage  within  the  Abbey  precincts 
called  "  le  Porters  Logge  "  now  in  tenure  of  John  Bukke  clerk  2s.,  &c,, 
sum  3s.  2d. 

(10)  Pensions,  Procurations,  and  Synodals. — Payment  to  Abbot  of 
Thornton  Curtis  for  the  mill  called  East  Mill  and  for  some  bovates  of  land 
there  33s.  6d.  Rob.  Harrison  Vicar  of  Bourne  £8  per  ann. ;  procuration  to 
Archdeacon  £3  2s.  8d. 

(11)  Rejmirs. — Repairs  of  buildings  and  messuages  in  Northgate  in  tenure 
of  Rowland  Comyn  "  ut  per  bill  "  81s.  8d.     Summa  £3  13s.  Od. 

(12)  Feod.  et  Vadea  cum  expensis  necessariis  capitalis  of  Rich.  Cotton 
Baliff  there  53s.  4d.  John  Lord  Hussey  and  his  son  William,  80s.  per  ann. 
as  by  a  recent  grant  of  Abbot  and  Convent,  and  to  Henry  Lacy  under-steward 
13s.     Sum.  52s. 

(13)  Liheracoes  denar.  John  Freeman  Receiver  of  the  King  for  moneys 
received  at  sundry  and  divers  times  by  John  Small,  late  Abbot,  as  in 
ready  money,  rents  and  farm  of  diverse  lands,  Easter  dues  of  Rectory  there. 
Demesne  lands,  &c.,  up  to  Dissolution  of  Abbey,  £60  13s.  Id. 

Pii  alloc,  et  liber,  ac.  predict.  £73  17s.  5|d.  et  debet,  £12  6s,  lO^d. 

MORETON    CUM   MeMBRIS. 

Computus  Johes  Attekyn,  Bailiv. 

Averagia  Nulla,  because  it  is  the  first  account  made  for  the  King. 
Reddit.  Assis.  cum.  reddit  volunt.      Rents  in  Moreton  and  Harnethorp, 
£5  17s.  7id. 

•  There  are  five  membranes,  written  face  and  back. 
VOL.  XX.,   PT.   I.  B 
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Firm.  Terr.,  £17  12s.  8d.  Rents  of  Cottages — Rectory  Farm  in  hands  of 
John  Willoughby  Miles  granted  20th  Hen.  VII.  J.  W.  "bene  et  sufiicienter 
supportabit  et  manutenebit  omnes  (sic)  cjusdem  Rectorie  Edificia,"  with  the 
exception  of  timber  for  the  same,  Slate  and  Slating. 

Exitus  Casual.     Nulla. 

Perquis  Cur.     Nulla. 

Sum  total,  £25  10s.  3|d. 

Solutiones.  Pd.  to  Rich.  Pate,  Arch.,  Lincoln,  for  procurations  and 
synodals,  7s.  6d. 

Repairs. — Spent  on  buildings  of  Rectory  or  on  the  Choir,  "super  Choro," 
59s.  2d.,  and  Granges,  £3  16s.  Od. 

Feod.  and  necessary  Expenses,  15s.  4d. 

Money  Paid  out,  8s.  114d.,  pd.  to  John  Freeman,  King's  Receiver. 

Also  pd.  by  John  Small  for  the  use  of  his  "  hospitium "  before  the 
Dissolution,  £16  12s.  Id. 

Summa  totalis,  £25  10s.  3|d. 

KiRKBY   UnDERAN. 

Account  of  John  Atkyn  BailfF. 

Assis.  Averagia  nulla  Reddit  Assis.  et  Volunt,  63s.  lOd. 
Firma  terr.  68s.  4d.,  lands  at  Haconby,  lately  dismissed  to  Wm.  France, 
at  Staynfleet,  Kingston,  Manor  of  Stanby,  Skillington,  Billingborugh. 
Exit,  casual,  nulla.     Perquis.  cur.     Nulla. 
Summa  totalis,  £6  12s.  2d. 

Payments  to  Dnm.  Wentworth  "ad  Dominium  suum  de  Poynton  "  13s. 
Fees  13s.  4d. 

Payments — Ready-money,  John  Freeman,  King's  Receiver,  64s.  8d. 
John  Small  u.s  51s.  8d. 
Summa  totalis  £6  12s.  2d. 

WiLLESFORD. 

Account  of  Thomas  Doubleday. 
Reddit.  assis.  &c.,  £7  19s.  5d.,  lands  at  Willesford,  Ancaster,  and  Keelby. 
Firma  terr.  £6  5s.,  house  at  Lincoln,  "  vocat  le  crane,"  cottage  in  "  Wyk- 
forthe  strette,"  land  at  North  Hykam,  Waddington,  Manor  of  Wilsford. 
Exit,  casual. — Perquis.  cur.     Nulla. 
Summa  totalis,  £14  4s.  5d. 
Res.  Redd  null. 
Tithes'  and  Rents  3s.  4d. 

Repairs  10s.,  repairs  of  mill  and  stable  in  tenure  of  John  Mason. 
Feod.  et  vad  20s. 

Money  paid  to  Freeman  £7  12s.  9d. 
John  Small,  &c.,  18s.  4d. 
Summa  totalis,  £li  4d. 

Bylleslesele  [Bitchley.] 

Account  of  Thomas  Nyxe,  Farmer  and  Collector. 
Reddit.  assis.  3s.  6d. 

Firm.  terr.  £6  3s.  6d.,  nearly  all  in  Nix's  hands,  he  is  not  bound  to  find 
timber,  slate,  and  slating. 

Perquis.  cur.  nulla.     Summa  totalis,  £8  8s.  Od. 
Penciones,  40s.     Galfrid  Alinson,  clerk.  Vicar  there. 
Money  paid,  Freeman,  66s. 
Received  of  John  Small,   "  ad  usum  hospicii," 
Summa  totalis,  £8  8s, 
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Rectory  of  Stow  and  Barholm. 

Account  of  Richd.  Swgle  Armiger, 

Firma  Eectoris,  £14  5s.  Od.,  for  lands  in  Thurlby,  Langtoft,  East  Deping, 
Barnethopp,  and  Gretford. 

Pencions  and  Procurationes,  £8  6s.  Od.  Paid  to  Nuns  of  Winchester,  5s  ; 
Roger  Herkey,  clerk,  Vicar  of  Barholm,  £4  6s.  8d.  ;  to  Hugh  Sterry,  Vicar 
of  Stow,  66s.  8d.  ;  Rich.  Patte,  Archdn.  of  Lincoln,  procurations,  6s.  8d. 
Summa  totalis,  £8  6s.  0. 

Money  paid,  J.  Freemau,  55s.  8d. 


John  Small,  63s.  4d. 
Summa  totalis,  £14  5s. 


Helpringham. 


Rectoria  de  Helpringham.     All  in  hands  of  Henry  Rodes,  Firmarius. 

Firm.  Rect,  £10. 

Penc.  Procur.,  37s.  6d.,  20s.  to  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  to  Cathedral  of  Lincoln, 

10s.     Archdn.,  7s.  6d. 
Money  paid  to  Freeman,  62s.  6d. 
John  Small,  100s. 
Summa  totalis,  £10. 


APPENDIX  F. 

24  June,  7  Edw.  VI.  (1553  a.d.) 

A  lengthy  document  relative  to  an  exchange  made  by  Sir  Rich.  Cotton 
Knt.  (the  grantee  of  the  Abbey)  and  Jane  his  wife  of  the  site  and  capital 
messuage  and  divers  tenements  at  Bourne  and  Moreton  together  with  the 
Rectory  of  Bourne  for  the  Dee  Mills  near  Chester. 

Endorsed — **  Exchange  for  a  capital  Messuage  and  Rectory  of  Bourne  and 
Morton  in  Coun.  Lincoln." 

Jo.  Tuckett  Lo.  Audley  auntiently  held  it,  Robert  Brock  now  houldeth  it." 

24  Junii  7  E  6. 

The  grant  of  Dee  Milnes  and  Fishinge  to  Rich.  Cotton  Knight  and  Johane 
his  wife  from  E.  6,  with  maner  of  Neuhall  and  land  in  Wenburg  in  [rest  lost]. 


Grimsthorpe,  and  the  Willoughhy  Monuments  in  Edenham  Church. 
By  the  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

Grimsthorpe. 

BEFORE  I  attempt  to  describe  the  palatial  house  of  Grimsthorpe 
and  some  of  its  precious  contents,  I  trust  you  will  like  to 
hear  a  short  sketch  of  the  noble  family  to  which  it  belongs,  because 
not  a  few  of  its  members  are  of  historical  interest.  Its  name  is  of 
Norse  origin,  and  connected  with  the  Parish  of  AVilloughby,  near 
Spilsby,  still  one  of  its  possessions,  which  was  given  to  John  de 
Willoughhy  by  the  Conqueror.  Next  we  hear  of  Sir  William  de 
Willoughby,  who  accompanied  Prince  Edward  to  the  Holy  Land 
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in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  who  married  Alice,  daughter,  and 
eventually  the  heiress,  of  John,  first  Baron  Bee  of  Eresby,  who  died 
1303.  Their  son  Robert  was  created  Baron  Bee  of  Willoughby, 
and  their  grandson  John,  second  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  took 
part  in  the  Scotch^  Flemish,  and  French  wars  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  endowed  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  attached 
to  Spilsby  Church,  in  1348,  just  before  his  death.  His  son,  the 
third  Baron,  married  Cicely  daughter  of  Robert  Ufford,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  the 
time,  fighting  most  valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  in  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  France  under  Edward  III.  and  the  Black 
Prince.  The  fourth  Baron,  Robert,  married  three  wives,  viz.,  (1) 
Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Skipwith ;  (2)  Margaret,  daughter 
of  WilHam,  Lord  Zouch;  and  (3)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord 
Latimer,  and  widow  of  Lord  Nevile  of  Raby.  The  5  th  Baron, 
William,  married  (1)  Lucy,  daughter  of  Roger,  Lord  Strange,  of 
Knocking,  and  (2)  Joan,  second  daughter  of  Thomas,  Eajl  of  Kent. 
The  sixth  Baron,  Robert,  sorr  of  William,  was  a  distiuguised  com- 
mander at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415,  and  at  that  of  Verneuil 
in  1424,  when  he  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  helped 
to  seize  the  Duke  d'Alengon.  For  these  services  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Yendosme  and  Beaumont,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
He  married  (1)  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  John  Montacute,  third 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  (2)  Maud,  co-heir  of  Sir  Richard  Stanhope, 
by  his  wife  Maud,  co-heir  of  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell.  He  left  an 
only  child,  Joan,  married  to  Sir  Richard  Welles,  subsequently  Lord 
Welles  of  Hellow,  in  whose  right  he  became  the  7th  Baron 
Willoughby  de  Eresby.  Their  son,  Robert,  Lord  Welles,  and 
eighth  Baron  AVilloughby  de  Eresby,  was  beheaded  in  1470, 
when  the  Barony  of  Welles  devolved  upon  Richard  Hastings  as 
the  husband  of  Joan  Welles,  Lord  Robert's  sister,  who  thus  became 
the  ninth  Baron  Welles,  and  died  without  issue  1503,  and  she  in 
1505.  Then,  William  Willoughby,  grandson  of  Sir  Robert 
Willoughby  and  Cecily,  second  daughter  of  Leo,  Lord  Welles, 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  property  as  tenth  Baron.  He  found 
much  favour  in  the  sight  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  gave  him  the 
Manor  of  Hellow  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  on  his 
marriage  with  Mary  de  Salinas,  one  of  the  attendant  Spanish  ladies 
of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  made  him  a  further  grant  of  the  Manors 
of  Grimsthorpe,  Southorp,  and  Edenham,  being  a  portion  of  Lord 
Level's  estates,  forfeited  through  his  treason,  which  had  previously 
been  granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  wife.  They  had  an 
only  child,  Catherine,  who  succeeded  as  the  tenth  holder  of  the 
Barony  of  Willoughby  when  only  six  years  old,  and  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  as  unscruplous  as    his   royal   master   and   friend   in  his 
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marriages,  for  first  he  married  his  own  aunt,  Margaret  Brandon,  or 
Mortimer,  then  he  deposed  her  to  marry  his  first  love,  Ann  Brown, 
and  then  he  deposed  her  to  marry  a  no  less  personage  than  Mary, 
widow  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  Upon 
her  death,  when  his  j'oung  ward  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
he  advanced  in  age,  he  married  her,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
who  died  young.  After  the  duke's  death  1545,  the  duchess 
chiefly  lived  at  Grimsthorpe,  where  she  often  entertained  Latimer, 
as  being  a  strong  upholder  of  the  Protestant  cause  and  a 
nursing  mother  of  the  Reformation.  In  1552,  a  year  after  the 
death  of  her  two  sons,  at  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Palace,  at  Bugden, 
she  married  Richard  Bertie,  son  of  a  Kentish  gentleman  deriving 
his  name  from  Bersted,  near  Maidstone,  who  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  an  accomplished 
scholar,  at  first  attached  to  the  household  of  Wriotheslej'-,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  led  to  his  marriage  with  the  duchess  when  she  w^as  then 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age  and  he  thirty-our.  I  must  not 
attempt  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  their  romantic  history  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but  they  gladly  returned  to  Grims- 
thorpe from  the  Continent  on  the  accession  of  EHzabeth,  when 
Bertie  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the  title  of  Lord  Willoughby  in 
the  right  of  his  wife.  Nevertheless  he  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  family  history,  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Earls  of 
Lindsey  and  Abingdon,  and  the  Barons  of  Willoughby  de  Eresby. 
Peregrine,  his  son  by  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  succeeded  as  the 
eleventh  baron,  and  was  the  gallant  commander  of  the  English 
contingent  sent  to  France  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  aid  of  Henry  IV., 
who  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  services  presented  him  with 
a  table  diamond  ring,  the  stone  of  which  is  still  possessed  by 
the  family.  He  married  Mary  de  Vere,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  Robert, 
the  twelfth  baron.  He  claimed  the  Earldom  of  Oxford,  and  with 
it  the  Great  Chamberlainship,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  claim  was 
alone  allowed.  Through  his  own  merit,  however,  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Lindsey  in  1626,  by  Charles  I.,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in 
1630,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Forces  against  the 
Parliament.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Edgehill,  when  fighting 
bravely  for  his  king,  and  died  soon  after.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Montague,  who  had  also  fought  with  him  at  Edgehill,  as 
second  earl,  Robert  the  third  earl,  and  Robert  the  fourth  earl,  when 
again  the  Willoughby  family  became  connected  with  a  dukedom, 
for  this  earl  was  created  Marquis  of  Lindsey  in  1706,  and  Duke  of 
Ancaster  and  Kesteven  in  1715.  He  died  in  1723,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Peregrine  as  second  duke,  who  employed 
Vanburgh  to  add  the  northern  portion  of  Grimsthorpe  House  to  its 
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already  large  fabric,  which  greatly  increases  its  dignity.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  second  Peregrine,  as  third  duke,  who  died 
1778,  and'he  again  by  his  son  Robert  the  fourth  duke  (died  1779),  and 
he  by  his  uncle  Brownlow  the  fifth  duke,  who  died  1809,  when  the 
dukedom  and  marquisate  expired  for  want  of  a  male  heir,  the  earldom 
reverted  to  General  Albermarle  Frederick  Bertie,  now  represented 
by  the  present  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  the  Barony  of  Willoughby  fell 
into  abeyance  between  the  last  duke's  sisters,  viz.,  Lady  Priscilla 
Barbara  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Peter  Burrell,  first  Lord  Gwydyr, 
and  Georgiana  Charlotte,  married  to  the  first  Marquis  of  Cholmon- 
deley.  The  second  Lord  Gwydyr,  son  of  the  first,  married 
Clementina  Sarah,  heiress  of  the  first  Lord  Perth,  and  then  assumed 
the  additional  name  of  Drummond.  Their  son,  the  third  Lord 
Gwydyr,  Alberic,  died  unmarried,  as  did  his  sister,  Elizabeth 
Susan,  when  only  two  sisters  remained,  viz.,  Clementina  Elizabeth, 
the  late  Lady  Willoughby,  and  Charlotte  Augusta  Annabella,  wife 
of  Robert  John,  second  Lord  Carringten.  Hence  on  the  death  of 
their  brother  the  Barony  of  Gwydyr  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  and 
Willoughby  again  fell  into  abeyance,  but  was  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  late  Lady  Willoughby,  through  whom  the  present  Lord 
has  succeeded  to  the  Barony,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able ofiice  of  Lord  Grand  Chamberlain  of  England. 

The  Willoughby  Monuments. 

In  the  chancel  of  Edenham  church  is  a  series  of  imposing 
monuments  commemorating  various  members  of  the  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Willoughy,  besides  two  others  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  with  which  the  series  begins,  in  continuation  of  the 
earlier  one  in  Spilsby  church. 

Monument  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  Montague,  the 
second  Earl. — This  is  a  mural  one  of  white  marble,  enriched  with 
colour  and  gilding,  surrounding  a  large  black  marble  slab  divided 
into  two  so  as  to  allow  of  separate  epitaphs  commemorating  a  great 
commander  and  his  gallant  son.  The  first  is  Robert,  son  of 
Peregrine  Lord  Willoughby,  created  Earl  of  Lindsey  by  Charles  L 
He  was  the  hereditary  Grand  Chamberlain  of  England,  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  1642.  The 
second  epitaph  refers  to  Montague,  second  earl,  who  also  fought  at 
Edgehill,  and  attended  the  funeral  of  Charles  I.  at  Windsor.  The 
framework  of  this  interesting  dual  monument  is  richly  carved  with 
military  and  naval  insignia,  such  as  cannon,  flags,  anchors,  &c., 
besides  shields  of  arms  displaying  the  many  heraldic  bearings  which 
the  two  earls  were  entitled  to  bear.  Montague,  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
died  in  1666. 
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Monument  of  Richard  Bertie^  third  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Lindsey. — Near  to  this  first  monumcDt,  and  facing  northward,  is 
another  white  marhle  memorial,  erected  in  honour  of  Richard,  third 
son  of  the  second  Earl.  He  was  a  cavalry  captain,  under  Marshall 
Turenne,  at  the  sieges  of  Mouzon  and  Landresy,  and  also  served  in 
England  and  Ireland  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  particularly 
against  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He  died  unmarried  in  1686. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  his  brother  Peregrine. 

Monument  of  Robert,  third  Earl  of  Lindsey. — On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  the  immense  marble  monument  of  Eobert, 
third  Earl  of  Lindsey,  son  of  the  second  Earl  by  his  first  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Holderness.  He  married  three  times — 1,  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Massingberd ;  2,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Philip, 
Lord  Wharton ;  and  3,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Pope,  Earl  of  Downe, 
relict  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchlee.  This  monument  consists  of  a 
very  large  slab  of  veined  grey  marble  within  a  frame  of  veined 
white  marble,  in  front  of  which  is  a  dark  marble  sarcophagus  below, 
and  above  are  seven  busts  on  brackets.  The  uppermost  one 
represents  Robert,  third  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  uppermost  of  those  on 
the  right,  Arabella,  Lady  Rivers,  only  child  of  the  Earl's  first  wife, 
the  uppermost  on  the  left,  Elizaljeth,  his  third  wile.  Below  these 
are  busts  of  his  four  sons  by  his  second  wife — Peregrine,  Philip, 
.Norreys,  and  Albemarle,  the  last  of  whom  erected  this  monument 
in  1738.  He  raised  an  infantry  regiment  for  the  King's  service 
against  the  Pretender  in  1745,  and  was  made  a  General  of  the  Army. 
He  died  in  1778. 

Monument  of  Robert^  first  DuJce  of  Ancaster  and  Kesteven, 
Marquis  and  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  Baron  Willoughhy. — This  is  a 
grand  marble  structure,  the  work  of  Schumachers  and  Cheere, 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  consists  of  a  pediment 
supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  in  front  of  which  is  a  marble 
figure  of  Robert,  fourth  Earl,  termed  in  his  epitaph  "  Prince  Robert." 
He  is  represented  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  captain  holding  a 
baton  of  command.  He  was  created  Marquis  of  Lindsey  and  Duke 
of  Ancaster  and  Kesteven.  He  married  Mary  Wynne,  heiress  of 
Gwydyr,  and  died  in  1723,  after  which  this  monument  was  erected 
by  his  trustees. 

Monument  of  Peregrine,  second  Duke  of  Ancaster. — This 
monument  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  his  father,  the  first 
Duke,  next  to  which  it  stands.  It  consists  of  a  white  marble  base, 
on  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  the  Duke  attired  in  a  Roman  costume, 
leaning  against  an  urn,  beneath  which  is  a  medallion-portrait  of  his 
Duchess — Jane,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Brownlow,  of 
Belton.  Behind  is  a  pyramid  of  dark  marble,  on  which  is  a  shield 
of  the  duke's  armorial  bearings.     He  died  in  1741. 
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Monument  of  Peregrine^  third  Duke  of  Ancaster,  and  Robert, 
fifth  Duke. — This  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  near  the 
east  end,  and  opposite  to  that  of  his  father,  and  commemorates  both 
of  these,  the  last  dukes.  It  is  a  grand  marble  structure,  consisting 
chiefly  of  figures  of  these  great  noblemen.  Duke  Peregrine  is 
represented  in  his  peer's  robes,  seated  and  resting  one  hand  upon  a 
medallion-bust  of  his  second  wife,  Mary  Panton,  of  Newmarket,  and 
holding  his  coronet  in  the  other.  He  was  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
George  III.,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lincolnshire.  On  the  right 
of  this  effigy  is  that  of  his  son  Robert,  the  fifth  duke,  in  an  erect 
position,  represented  as  a  Roman,  and  holding  a  baton  in  his  hand. 
He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  king  during  two 
campaigns,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  23,  only  eleven  months 
after  his  father,  July  8th,  1779.  Beneath  an  urn  above  these 
figures  is  a  medallion  portrait  of  Peregrine  Thomas,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  third  duke,  who  died  in  childhood. 

Bust  of  Peter  Bur  veil,  fifth  Lord  Gioydyr. — This  is  interesting 
as  being  the  portrait  in  marble  of  a  member  of  another  family  who 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Willoughby  Barony  transmitted  it 
to  the  present  representative  through  his  mother,  the  late  second 
Baroness  Willoughby  de  Eresby. 

Monument  of  the  infant  son  of  Frederick  Burrell,  eldest  son  of 
Peter  Robert,  second  Baron  Gioydyr  and  nineteenth  Baron 
Willoughby. — This  is  a  white  marble  memorial  of  surprising  size, 
especially  as  it  commemorates  a  young  child,  who  is  represented  as 
being  carried  up  to  heaven  by  three  little  angels,  with  a  fourth  above 
holding  a  circular  wreath. 

All  the  above-named  personages  are  buried  in  a  large  vault 
below  the  chancel. 


The  Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire  :  Their  Early  History  and 
Reclamation. — Read  at  Bourn  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler, 
M.Inst.  C.E.,  of  Boston. 

IT  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  early  history  of  civilization,  that  while 
land  was  plentiful  and  people  few,  selection  should  have  been 
made  for  purposes  of  settlement  of  low  and  swampy  tracts,  which 
could  only  be  inhabited  by  maintaining  a  constant  struggle  with 
the  waters  from  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  The  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Romans  alike  carried  out  most  extensive  works  of  reclamation. 
Holland  is  a  wonderful  example  of  land  gained  from  the  sea,  and 
held  by  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  man.     In  more  recent  times,  too, 
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our  own  colonists,  with  all  the  vast  territory  of  America  to  choose 
from,  yet  selected  the  low  swampy  grounds  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  as  one  of  their  principal  settlements.  Our  own  fenland 
afifords  another  example  of  this  singular  peculiarity,  and  we  can 
only  wonder  why,  when  with  the  greater  part  of  England  then  in 
an  uncultivated  condition,  the  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes 
should  all  successively  have  made  settlements  amongst  the  swamps 
and  meres  of  the  fenland.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  Paper  to 
sketch  briefly  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  to 
show  how  an  enormous  tract  of  land  which  at  one  time  was  little 
better  than  a  huge  swamp  and  morass  has  been  converted  by  the 
energy  of  man  into  one  of  the  most  productive  districts  in  the 
country. 

The  Fens  in  Pre-Roman  Times. — No  reliable  record  of  the 
condition  of  the  fens  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  exists,  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  scattered  remarks  in  Tacitus  and  other  Roman 
writers.  Generally  it  may  be  assumed  that  originally  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  east  of  England  extending  from  the  Trent 
to  Huntingdon,  except  the  high  land  about  Lincoln,  was  one 
vast  morass  into  which  the  Trent,  the  Witham,  the  Welland,  the 
Nene,  and  the  Ouse  discharged  their  contents,  and  which,  being 
below  the  level  of  the  high  tides,  was  subject  to  constant  inundations 
from  the  sea.  Gradually  the  land  rose  by  the  deposition  of  alluvial 
matter  and  constant  growth  of  vegetation.  Here  and  there,  inter- 
spersed amongst  lagoons  and  shallows,  were  spots  of  high  ground, 
or  islands,  on  which  the  few  and  scattered  inhabitants  lived.  The 
only  means  of  communication  between  these  islands  and  the  main- 
Irnd  was  by  wicker  boats  or  coracles,  made  with  skins.  These 
islands,  though  no  longer  surrounded  by  water,  may  still  be  traced 
by  the  termination  of  the  names  which  they  now  bear,  as  in  Bardney, 
Stickney,  Sibsey,  Friskney,  Gedney,  &c.  The  fens  were  inhabited 
successively  by  Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons,  mixed  with  a  few 
scattered  Danes  and  Normans. 

The  tribe  from  which  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Fens  probably 
sprung  lived  in  the  delta  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  a  wide  morass,  with  oozy  islands  and  wild 
forests.  The  instincts  of  the  land  of  their  birth  induced  this  tribe, 
when  they  came  across  from  the  opposite  shores,  to  settle  in  the 
Fens,  and  taught  them  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  watery  waste. 
The  heads  of  the  families  formed  themselves  into  communities, 
constructed  their  wattled  huts  on  the  highest  ground  they  could 
find,  and  fenced  the  little  colony  with  a  bank  and  ditch  to  defend 
it  from  sudden  incursions,  whether  of  the  waters  or  their  enemies. 
Each  little  colony  would  devote  a  space  for  a  temple,  or  site  for 
worship  and  burial ;  the  Druidical  grove  or  altar  of  the  early  settlers 
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chiving  way  to  the  churches  of  the  Saxons  and  their  successors. 
The  present  site  of  the  village  church  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  spot  where  was  the  nucleus  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Fens.  As  the  family  grew,  the  banks  were 
extended  and  the  number  of  dwellings  increased,  and  thus  the 
foundation  was  commenced  of  what  afterwards  became  the  "  tons  " 
or  villages  of  to-day.  The  toft-steads,  as  these  settlements  were 
called  by  the  Saxons,  were  no  doubt  connected  together  by  a  cause- 
way, raised  above  the  level  of  the  floods  in  winter,  which,  besides 
affording  means  of  communication,  formed  also  a  rampart  against 
the  encroachment  of  high  spring  tides.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  principal  village  churches  in  this  district  lie 
along  the  line  of  the  existing  main  roads,  and  on  the  side  away 
from  the  sea.  Thus,  Sutton  St.  Mary,  Gedney,  Fleet,  Holbeach, 
Whaplode,  and  Moulton,  are  all  on  the  south  side  of  the  road ; 
Benington,  Leverton,  Leake,  and  Friskney,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
present  main  road.  In  both  cases  the  raised  bank  would  form  a 
protection  from  the  tides,  and  would  gradually  wear  down  after  the 
present  sea  banks  were  made,  and  all  traces  be  finally  lost  when 
the  roads  were  made  into  highways  or  turnpikes. 

The  tribe  of  Britons  who  occupied  Lincolnshire  was  known  as 
the  Iceni,  from  the  word  ychen,  oxen.  They  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Coritani  or  Cor  Iceni,  who  occupied  the  east  coast  up  to 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  and  whose  name  was  derived  from  Cor, 
a  sheep.  Their  principal  occupation  and  chief  means  of  subsistence 
was  pasturage.  They  lived  almost  entirely  on  flesh,  milk,  birds, 
and  fish,  and  grew  little  corn,  until  taught  by  the  Komans.  Lincoln 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the  principal  town  of  the  Cor  Iceni, 
and  Bardney  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  Druidical  station, 
its  name,  "  Bard's  Island,"  denoting  its  origin.  The  remains  of 
two  supposed  British  encampments  have  been  discovered  on  the 
moor  near  Tattershall;  and  at  Revesby  there  still  remain  in  the 
contour  of  the  land  indications  of  a  British  settlement. 

The  Roman. — The  Romans,  in  a.  d.  61,  under  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
subdued  the  Coritani  and  Iceni,  and  Roman  military  colonists  began 
to  settle  in  this  country.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  a  Roman 
colony  was  founded  at  Lincoln. 

The  Roman  soldiers  are  said  to  have  so  cruelly  oppressed  the 
inhabitants  that  at  last  the  Iceni,  inflamed  with  resentment,  flew 
to  arms,  and  being  joined  by  the  Trinobantes,  poured  in  a  torrent 
on  the  Roman  colony  at  Camalodunum,  put  all  to  the  sword  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  laid  all  the  buildings  in  ashes.  After- 
wards, A.D.  64,  Boadicea,  who  was  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  headed  a 
further  revolt  against  the  Romans,  but  was  finally  subdued  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus. 
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After  this  the  Eomans  made  great  changes  in  the  country  of 
the  Cor  Iceni  by  introducing  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  by  building 
forts  and  stations.  Lincoln  (Lindum  Colonize)  became  a  miniature 
Eome,  governed  by  similar  laws,  and  adorned  with  temples,  courts, 
threatres,  and  statues,  remains  of  which  are  now  frequently  brought 
to  light.  The  example  and  influence  of  the  Roman  colonists  in 
improving  the  agriculture  of  the  district  soon  caused  the  rich  lands 
bordering  on  the  Fens  to  become  very  productive,  and  it  is  stated 
that  800  ships  were  built  on  the  Rhine  in  the  sixth  century^  and 
sent  to  Britain  to  fetch  corn  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  principal 
port  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  traffic  between  this  district  and 
the  Continent  was  Wainfleet  (Yainona),  which  was  connected  with 
Lincoln  by  a  road  passing  through  Burgh,  Spilsby,  and  Horncastle. 

One  of  the  chief  works  on  which  the  Romans  employed  the 
natives  was  the  formation  of  roads  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
together  the  chief  military  stations  and  ports.  The  roads  were 
constructed  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  bricks  and  stone  laid  in 
regular  courses  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  so  thoroughly  was  the 
work  done  that  traces  of  them  remain  to  the  present  day.  The 
principal  road  passing  through  this  district  was  a  loop-line  of  the 
Great  North  Road,  Ermin  Street,  which,  after  crossing  the  ISTene, 
pursued  a  north-easterly  course  through  Thurlby  and  Bourne 
towards  Sleaford,  and  thence  through  Ruskington,  Dorrington, 
Blankney,  and  IMetheringham  to  Lincoln,  where  it  again  joined  the 
main  line.  Another  road,  supposed  by  Stukeley  to  be  of  Roman 
origin,  is  the  one  coming  from  the  high  country  by  Bolingbroke, 
Stickford,  Sibsey,  crossing  the  Hammond  Beck  by  a  ferry  on  the 
south  side  of  Boston,  and  thence  continuing  by  Kirton  to  Gosberton  ; 
one  line  branching  off  to  Donington,  Horbling,  and  so  in  a  straight 
line  till  it  joined  the  one  above  described ;  the  other  branch  leading 
from  Gosberton  through  Pinchbeck  to  Spalding.  The  remains  of 
this  road  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Bridge-end  causeway  and  by 
a  foundation  of  stone  and  gravel  which  has  been  laid  bare  on  part 
of  its  course,  as  also  by  milestones,  one  of  which,  near  the 
Pincushion  Inn  at  Wyberton,  remained  in  existence  until  quite 
recently. 

Tradition  has  given  the  Romans  credit  for  the  construction  of 
the  banks  which  run  along  the  sea  coast  and  which  protect  the  Fens 
from  inundations  from  the  sea.  While  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
to  prove  that  such  is  the  case,  every  fact  seems  to  point  to  the 
Romans  as  the  only  people  who  could  possibly  have  carried  out 
such  a  gigantic  undertaking.  The  length  of  these  banks  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast,  extending  from  Wainfleet  to  the  outfall  of  the 
Witham,  and  on  the  coast  between  the  Witham  and  the  Wellaud, 
and  also  between  the  Welland  and  the  Nene,  is  not  less  than  fifty 
miles.     The  construction  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  would  require 
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an  amount  of  organization  and  the  collection  together  of  such  a  vast 
army  of  men  as  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  Eoman  Government. 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  Britons  resisted  the  raising 
of  the  sea  banks  and  the  presence  of  the  Romans  in  the  Fens  as 
much  as  their  successors  did  when  these  were  finally  reclaimed, 
and  attempts  would  be  made  to  frustrate  the  enclosures  by  cutting 
through  and  destroying  the  newly-made  banks  for  several  years 
after  their  construction.  To  prevent  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  watchmen  stationed  along  the  banks,  and  probably  for  this 
purpose  the  mounds  which  exist  down  to  the  present  time  along 
the  course  of  the  banks  were  constructed.  Their  position  is  in- 
variably near  to  a  sea  or  river  bank. 

Another  work  undertaken  by  the  Romans  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  Fens  was  the  construction  of  a  large  catchwater  drain  skirting 
the  borders  of  the  Fens,  intercepting  the  water  from  the  high  lands, 
and  preventing  it  inundating  the  Fen.  This  cut  commenced  near 
Lincoln,  communicating  with  the  Witham,  and  extending  along  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  Fens  till  it  joined  the  Welland,  and 
thence  continued  to  the  Nene.  It  was  navigable  between  Peter- 
borough and  Lincoln,  and  by  it  ships  coming  by  sea,  by  means  of 
the  Rivers  Nene  and  Witham,  could  transport  military  stores  to 
the  inland  depots.  The  canal  is  known  by  the  name  of  Car  or 
Caer  Dyke,  the  prefix  meaning  ''  Fen  "  Dyke,  and  its  course  may 
be  clearly  traced  at  the  present  day.  Forts  were  placed  along  the 
course  of  this  canal  for  its  protection,  of  which  the  remains  have 
been  traced  at  Billingborough,  Garwick,  Walcot,  Stixwould,  and 
Washingborough.  The  same  system  of  catchwater  drainage  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Rennie  for  the  East  and  West  Fens.  The  course 
of  another  artificial  cut  or  drain  may  be  traced  in  the  "  Westlode," 
which  drained  the  low  lands  towards  Crowland  and  Deeping  Fen 
and  emptied  into  the  Welland.  At  Whaplode  Drove,  Gedney  Hill, 
and  Sutton  St.  Edmund's,  traces  of  Roman  camps  have  been 
discovered. 

The  Saxons. — In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the 
Saxons  began  to  invade  England.  After  an  occupation  of 
upwards  of  400  years  the  Romans  were  obliged,  about  the 
year  426,  to  withdraw  their  legions  from  Britain  to  assist  in 
defence  of  their  own  land.  Thus  left  defenceless  this  part  of 
the  country,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  England,  became  a 
ready  prey  to  the  Saxons  and  other  freebooters,  who  had  been  in 
tlie  habit  of  crossing  the  North  Sea  from  the  Continent  in  search 
of  plunder.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  incursions  of  the  Saxons 
took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  About 
the  year  497  Cedric  the  Saxon  beseiged  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
this  city  became  one  of  the  principal  settlements  under  the  Angles. 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  Mercia,  and  received  a  Saxon  king.     The 
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The  Fen  country  was  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Angles, 
a  tribe  which  lived  on  the  Elbe,  who,  first  coming  for  plunder, 
finally  settled  here,  and  founded  the  three  kindoms  of  East  Anglia, 
Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  The  particular  tribe  of  Angles  which 
settled  in  and  round  the  Fen  district  called  themselves  Gyrivas. 
The  new  settlers  appear  to  have  as  thorougly  appropriated  the 
land  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  as  their  successors  have  since  done 
in  America  and  our  other  colonies.  All  traces  of  the  Britons  have 
disappeared,  and  hardly  a  single  name  even  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Fen  district  to  show  that  they  once  occupied  the  land.  The  Romans 
left  their  enduring  stamp  on  the  country  in  the  magnificent  works 
which  they  carried  out  and  in  the  remains  of  their  forts  and  dwell- 
ings. But  so  completely  did  the  Saxons  take  possession  of  this 
part  of  country  that  only  two  names  remain  bearing  Roman  traces, 
and  even  in  these  two  cases  only  one-half  the  name  is  Roman ;  the 
names  are  Lincoln  and  Fossdyke.  They  not  only  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  the  products  peculiar  to  the  districts  by  learning 
to  eat  fish,  but  brought  with  them  from  their  German  homes  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  and  raised  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  and 
barley.  From  the  numerous  grants  of  salt-pans  contained  in  old 
Saxon  documents  it  is  evident  also  they  had  acquired  the  art  of 
evaporating  salt  from  the  sea  water  of  the  estuary. 

During  the  seventh  century  Christianity  began  to  replace  Pagan- 
ism, and  four  priests  were  sent  from  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne 
in  JS'ortumberland  into  Mercia,  and  Paulinus  converted  the  Saxons 
of  Lindsey  to  Christianity.  This  movement  had  a  material  eff'ect 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  Fenland.  Many  monks  settled  in  the 
district,  and  near  their  settlements  gradually  sprang  up  monasteries, 
whose  abbots  reclaimed  the  surrounding  Fen,  and  became  the  prime 
movers  in  all  works  of  improvement. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  settlers  was  St.  Gutlac,  one  of  the 
royal  race  of  Mercia,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Fens  at  Crowland.  His  youth  had  been  spent  in  accordance  with 
the  wild  barbarism  of  the  times  in  constant  feud  with  his  neigh- 
bours. Suddenly,  we  are  told,  as  he  lay  one  night  sleepless  in  the 
forest  with  his  war  band,  there  rose  before  him  the  thought  of  his 
crimes.  At  the  Abbey  of  Repton,  the  burying  place  of  the  royal 
line  of  Mercia,  he  cut  off  the  long  hair  which  marked  the  noble, 
and  moved  by  the  life  of  the  hermit  saints,  of  which  he  had  heard, 
took  himself  to  the  heart  of  the  Fens.  So  great  was  the  reverence 
that  he  won  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  that  two  years  after  his 
death  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  was  raised  over  his  tomb  by 
Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  whose  confessor  Guthlac  had  been.  The 
king  endowed  it  with  the  whole  Isle  of  Crowland,  together  with 
the  adjacent  Fens  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Welland. 
Though  these  Fens  did  not  yield  the  monks  much  profit  they 
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served  other  purposes,  for  in  the  many  incursions  of  the  Danes,  they 
became  the  chief  refuge  of  the  monks,  many  of  whom,  hidden  in  the 
reeds  and  thickets,  escaped,  whilst  the  rest  were  murdered  and 
their  abbey  burnt. 

Another  pious  settler  was  St.  Botolf.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Belgium  as  a  youth  to  be  educated,  and  having  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  holiness  and  learning,  returned  to  England  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Saxon  Earl  Ethelmund,  King  of 
Mercia.  Being  desirous  of  retiring  to  a  lonely  place  he  asked  from 
the  king  a  gift  of  land  in  the  Fens,  which  being  granted,  he  chose 
a  desolated  spot  on  one  of  the  holmes  or  islands  which  rose  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  Fen,  which  he  could  occupy 
without  dispossessing  any  previous  owner.  In  this  spot  he  founded 
a  monastery  654,  over  which  he  ruled  till  his  death  in  680.  The 
monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870 ;  it  was,  however, 
restored  and  the  place  was  called  St.  Botolf,  after  its  founder. 
Round  this  nucleus  gradually  sprang  up  other  dwellings  till 
Botolphston  developed  into  a  town,  its  name  being  shortened  into 
Boston  about  two  centuries  ago. 

The  Danes. — In  the  year  870  the  Marshes,  as  the  Fens  were  then 
termed,are  described  by  Hugo  Candidus  as  furnishing  wood  and  turf 
for  fire,  hay  for  cattle,  reeds  for  thatching,  and  fish  and  water  fowl  for 
subsistence.  Around  the  monasteries  which  had  been  established 
in  South  Lincolnshire  works  of  reclamation  and  improvement  were 
carried  out  by  the  Abbots,  and  the  land  made  to  produce  corn  and 
cattle.  This  growing  prosperity,  however,  was  checked  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Danes,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth 
century  they  made  various  landings  on  this  coast.  After  continual 
struggles  between  the  Danes  and  the  dispossessed  Saxons  a  final 
agreement  was  come  to  with  King  Alfred,  by  which  this  district  of 
the  east  coast  was  given  up  to  the  Danes,  and  became  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Danelaga,  or  the  district  under  Danish  laws.  A 
final  attempt  to  subdue  the  Fenmen  was  made  by  Sweyn  the  Dane 
in  1013.  He  ravaged  Kesteven  and  burnt  and  pillaged  Boston. 
In  1016  Canute  the  Dane  reigned  over  all  Mercia.  The  part 
most  exclusively  Danish  stretches  from  the  coast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alford,  over  the  Wolds  to  Horncastle.  The  smooth 
sandy  shore  between  Theddlethorpe  and  Skegness  was  one  of  the 
favourite  landing  places  for  their  boats.  Their  settlers  skirted  the 
Fen  from  Firsby  round  by  Coningsby,  Digby,  Asgarby,  Hacconby, 
to  Stamford,  and  over  this  district  they  have  left  their  mark  in  the 
numerous  villages  whose  names  are  of  Danish  origin,  and  in  the 
Danish  derivation  of  numerous  words  common  only  to  East  Lincoln- 
shire. They  appear  to  have  gained  very  little  hold  in  the  Fenland, 
and  the  Saxon  occupants  held  their  own  against  the  Danish  colonists, 
the  Fens  no  doubt  opposing  a  barrier  to  their  attempted  advances, 
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East  of  the  boundary  line  abo-\  e  given  names  of  Danish  origin  are 
as  conspicuous  by  their  absence  as  on  the  higher  land  skirting  the 
Fens  they  are  plentiful. 

The  Normans. — Following  the  Danes  came  the  Normans  under 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  Fenmen  long  and  successfully  resisted 
these  invaders.  The  fenny  districts  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  became 
"  camps  of  refuge  "  to  the  scattered  and  discomfited  Saxons.  When 
William  the  Conqueror  had  subdued  all  the  rest  of  England,  a  brave 
body  of  men  in  the  Fens  still  refused  him  allegiance,  their  remote 
situation  and  solitary  habits  making  them  conservative  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

Under  Hereward,  son  of  Leofric,  Lord  of  Bourn,  many  a  bold 
fight  was  made  for  liberty  against  the  usurpers,  Ivo  of  Taillebois, 
William  of  Ghent,  and  other  Normans,  to  whom  King  William 
had  given  the  land  of  the  Saxons.  Driven  by  the  conquerors  from 
place  to  place,  they  at  last  made  the  Isle  of  Ely  their  "camp  of 
refuge,"  where  were  collected  many  of  the  principal  Saxon  nobility 
and  ecclesiastics.  Long  and  nobly  did  Hereward,  by  his  sagacity, 
bravery,  and  self-devotion,  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  the  Normans 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  stronghold.  His  deeds  long  lived  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  and  have  come  down  to  our  day  in  the 
ancient  chronicles. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  land  of  the  Fens  conquered 
from  the  Saxons  was  parcelled  out  amongst  Ivo  de  Taillebois  and 
other  followers  of  the  king.  Although  these  Normans  thus  obtained 
grants  of  the  land  they  were  never  able  to  subdue  the  Fenmen  to 
the  same  state  of  vassalage  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
instead  of  the  Fenmen  becoming  Normans  in  manner  and  language 
the  Normans  gradually  adopted  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Fenmen. 
The  real  spirit  of  Norman  feudalism  obtained  but  little  hold  in  this 
district,  and  the  Fenman  still  retained  his  sturdy  independence. 
At  the  time  when  Domesday  Booh  was  compiled  no  shire  in  England 
could  vie  with  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  number  of  its  freeholders,  and 
while  the  language  of  the  rest  of  England  was  being  corrupted  by 
Norman-French,  the  Fens  yielded  neither  to  their  language  nor 
their  manners,  and  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  a  Lincolnshire 
Fenman  of  to-day  is  to  be  found  the  purest  English. 

The  Fenland  after  the  Norman  Conquest. — The  inhabited 
portion  of  the  Fenland  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
consisted  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  comparatively  high  land  which 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  Fenland.  Deeping  Fen 
and  all  the  land  lying  between  the  Car  Dyke  and  the  Glen 
and  the  Hammond  Beck,  known  as  the  Lindsey  Level,  and 
Holland  Fen,  along  the  Witham  up  to  Washingborough,  together 
with  Wildmore  and  the  East  and  West  Fens,  were  nothing  but 
swamp  and  morass,  into  which  many  of  the  high  land  streams 
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poured  their  waters,  causing  them  to  be  not  much  better  than 
swamps  in  summer  and  lakes  in  winter.  Over  this  vast  tract  were 
many  places  which  rose  above  the  general  level,  and  on  these  the 
grass  would  grow  luxuriantly.  That  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
Fenland  had  at  this  time  assumed  a  settled  character  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  termination  of  ''  ton  "  to  most  of  the  names  of  places,  this 
being  the  Saxon  equivalent  for  the  more  modern  term  "  village," 
derived  from  the  Norman.  These  "tons"  formed  the  hundreds  of 
Skirbeck,  Kirton,  Aswardhirne,  and  Elloe,  into  which  Holland  was 
divided  by  King  Alfred,  and  the  retention  of  the  termination  "ton" 
instead  of  "  village "  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  small 
impression  the  Normans  made  on  the  language  of  the  Fens.  The 
parishes  on  the  east  coast  from  Friskney  to  Boston  are  still  described 
as  the  "  Holland  Towns,"  and  those  on  the  south  of  Boston  as  the 
"Eleven  Towns."  These  villages  became  centres  of  population 
during  the  Saxon  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  without 
exception  their  names  have  a  Saxon  origin.  Those  on  the  high 
land  skirting  the  Fens  to  the  west  of  the  Car  Dyke  are  principally 
Saxon,  but  many,  as  Eevesby,  Metheringham,  Walcot,  Ewerby, 
Helpringham,  Horbling,Sempringham,  Hacconby,  Dunsby,  Thurlby, 
&c.,  owe  their  names  more  to  Danish  than  Saxon  settlers.  In 
many  cases  the  names  give  a  clue  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
place  at  the  time  it  was  named.  Thus  Friskney,  Stickney,  Sibsey, 
Bardney,  Fulney,  Gedney,  were  more  or  less  islands  surrounded  by 
water.  Butterwick  and  Wigtoft  were  havens  or  places  where  boats 
landed  their  goods,  the  latter  being  then  on  the  margin  of  Bicker 
Haven.  Benington,  Leverton,  Freiston,  Boston,  Donington, 
Gutherham  Cote,  Hubbert's  Bridge,  and  Hammond  Beck  derive 
their  names  from  earls  or  chiefs  and  other  great  men  of  the  time ; 
Billinghay  and  Billingborough  were  named  after  the  progenitor  of 
the  royal  race  of  Saxony.  Waynfleet,  Surfleet,  and  Hofiete  show 
their  position  near  tidal  creeks ;  Skirbeck  and  Pinchbeck  show  their 
position  near  fresh-water  streams. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  settlement  of  the  island, 
the  religious  establishments  began  greatly  to  multiply.  The  fen 
country  was  described  by  William  of  Malmesbury  as  being  full  of 
monasteries,  and  as  having  large  bodies  of  monks  settled  on  the 
islands  of  these  waters,  to  whom  were^  made  grants  of  lands,  and 
rights  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  turbary ;  which  rights  appear  to  have 
been  considered  of  much  value  from  the  numerous  disputes  respect- 
ing them,  of  which  records  exist.  On  the  banks  of  the  Witham, 
twelve  religious  houses  were  erected  within  the  space  of  twenty 
miles.  As  these  monasteries  increased  in  size  and  importance  they 
attracted  numerous  tenants,  retainers,  aud  servants.  Grants  of  land 
and  rights  of  common  were  obtained  from  the  Crown ;  enclosures 
were  made  from  the  surrounding  fen  ;  and  the  monks  became  the 
principal  owners,  agriculturists,  and  reclaimers  in  the  fens. 
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The  example  thus  set  was  soon  followed  by  other  owners.  Thus 
in  the  eleventh  century  one  Kichard  de  Rulos,  the  king's  chamber- 
lain, being  much  given  to  good  husbandry,  took  in  a  great  part  of 
the  Common  of  Deeping  Fen,  and  converted  it  into  meadow  and 
pasture.  He  also  excluded  the  River  Welland  by  a  "  mighty  bank, 
and  erecting  on  that  bank  divers  tenements  and  cottages  did," 
according  to  Dugdale,  "  in  a  short  time  make  it  a  large  town." 

In  Henry  IIL's  reign  (1216)  the  king,  taking  notice  that  not 
only  the  landowners  in  those  parts  but  himself  had  suffered  con- 
siderable damage  by  the  overflowing  of  the  sea,  and  also  of  the  fresh 
waters,  through  default  in  repair  of  the  banks  and  ditches,  directed 
the  shire  reeve  to  distrain  the  goods  of  all  landowners  who  ought 
to  have  repaired  the  banks  and  scoured  out  the  drains.  The  only 
attempt  by  private  landowners  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  fens 
at  this  period  was  made  by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
resided  at  Bolingbroke  Castle,  and  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond. 
The  struggle  between  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  the  protecting  works 
was  constant  and  of  varied  success,  and  numerous  tales  of  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  and  loss  of  life  and  propeity  mark  the  fen  history. 

The  constant  complaints  made  to  the  Crown  led  to  an  enactment 
being  made  by  the  Parliament  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
whereby  the  Chancellor  of  England  was  authorised  to  nominate 
commissioners  to  enquire  generally  into  the  repair  of  the  sea  banks 
and  sewers,  with  power  to  make  such  orders  as  they  deemed  neces- 
sary. This  Act  with  others  subsequently  passed  constitutes  the 
origin  of  the  Court  of  Sewers,  which  now  has  control  over  the  banks 
and  sewers  in  all  that  part  of  the  fenland  which  has  not  been 
removed  from  its  jurisdiction  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Several 
severe  floods  which  occurred  in  the  sixteenth  century  again  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Crown  to  the  condition  of  the  fens ;  and  the 
Bedford  Level  Act  was  passed,  which  enabled  the  majority  of  the 
commoners  and  owners  to  contract  with  any  persons  who  were 
willing  to  undertake  the  draining,  and  to  grant  to  them  part  of  the 
commons  for  so  doing.     (43rd  year  of  Elizabeth). 

In  James  I.'s  reign  orders  were  made  for  works  to  be  carried 
out  for  the  reclamation  of  the  fens  and  taxes  to  be  levied  for  cost  of 
the  same,  and  in  default  of  the  owners  to  pay  these  the  fens  were 
handed  over  to  certain  adventurers,  who  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  banks,  drains,  and  sluices,  for  the  drainage  of  the  fens. 
Sir  Anthony  Thomas  was  the  "  undertaker  "  for  the  fens  between 
the  Witham  and  the  coast.  He  commenced  operations  in  1631  and 
completed  them  in  three  years;  but  seven  years  after  the  dis- 
possessed fenmen  forcibly  regained  possession  of  the  land. 

King  Charles  I.  first  undertook  the  drainage  of  Holland  Fen, 
but  parted  with  his  interest  to  Sir  William  Killigrew,  who  also 
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with  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  England, 
undertook  to  drain  the  Fens  lying  between  Kyme  Eau  and  the 
Glen,  subsequently  known  as  Lyndsey  Level,  and  now  as  the 
Black  Sluice  District.  On  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  earl  and 
his  fellow  adventurers  inclosed  the  Fens,  built  houses  and  farm- 
steads, and  brought  the  land  into  cultivation,  and  continued  in 
peaceable  possession  for  about  three  years,  when  the  fenmen  des- 
troyed the  sluices. 

As  to  Deeping  Fen,  an  Act  was  passed  in  Elizabeth's  reign  for 
making  the  Welland  navigable  from  Stamford  to  the  sea,  and  the 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Court  of 
Sewers,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of  Stamford  and  their 
friends.  A  Court  of  Sewers,  held  at  Bourn  in  the  same  reign, 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  a  concession  to  drain  Deeping  Fen 
on  receiving  as  compensation  a  third  of  the  reclaimed  lands ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  failed  to  carry  out  his  contract,  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  a  fresh  contract  was  made  with  Sir  Anthony  Thomas 
and  Sir  William  Aytofif,  by  whom  it  was  efficiently  carried  out. 
These  works,  however,  fell  into  decay  through  the  lawlessness  of 
the  fenmen. 

The  men  most  opposed  to  the  reclamation  of  the  Fens  were  the 
"  Fen  Slodgers "  who  have  been  described  as  "  half  amphibious 
beings  who  got  their  living  by  fishing  and  fowling,  living  in  isolated 
spots  in  huts  erected  on  the  mounds  scattered  amongst  the  chain 
of  lakes  which  were  bordered  with  thick  crops  of  reeds.  They 
were  violently  opposed  to  any  attempts  to  alter  the  state  of  the  Fens, 
believing  they  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  fishing  and  fowling,  by 
which  they  gained  their  scanty  subsistence.  Although  their  con- 
dition was  very  miserable,  they  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  sort  of  wild 
liberty  amidst  the  watery  wastes,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to 
give  up,  and  the  proposal  to  drain  the  Fens  and  convert  them  into 
wholesome  and  fruitful  lands,  however  important  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  as  enlarging  the  resources  and  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  had  no  attraction  whatever  in  the  eyes  of  the 
slodgers." 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  description  of  the  works  that  have 
been  carried  out  in  modern  times,  but  gradually  the  whole  of  the 
fenland  has  been  reclaimed,  and  the  "Fen  Slodger"  with  his 
gunning  boat  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  plough  and  the  steam 
thrashing  machine.  The  geese  and  the  wild  fowl  have  been  dis- 
placed by  oxen  and  sheep,  and  the  swamp  and  mere  become  one  of 
the  richest  tracts  of  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom,  the  home  of 
an  industrious,  hard-working  population,  as  law-abiding  and  con- 
tented as  their  predecessors  were  lawless  and  wild. 
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An  Account  of  the  "  Ordinaunces  of  the  Companye  of  Ringers  of 
Sainte  Hughe  Bells  and  our  Ladye  Bells  in  the  Cathedrall 
Churche  of  Lincoln'^ :  made  Oct.  18,  1612,  and  sealed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  S3  Sei^temher,  ISlJf. — Communicaterd  by  the 
Rev.  Chr.  AVordsworth,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Tyneham.  and 
Prebendary  of  Liddington  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  Church.     1889. 

WE  learn  from  the  Lincoln  Custom  Boole,  compiled  about  the 
year  1260,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  sailors  to  resort  to 
Lincoln  at  Christmas-time  and  to  ring  a  peal  before  Prime  on  the 
morn  of  the  ISTativity  of  our  Lord.  Sir  Charles  Anderson  has  told 
us  how  in  later  times  on  occasion  of  some  great  victory  a  band  of 
four-and-twenty  women  rung  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  the  Lady  Bells 
and  St.  Hugh's  Bells  being  rung  at  the  same  time.  {Pocket  Guide 
to  Lincoln,  p.  181 ;  also  pp.  73,  75,  81,  93.)  But  it  is  to  an  inter- 
mediate period — the  reign  of  James  L — that  the  document  belongs 
which  Canon  Harvey  has  desired  me  to  describe. 

The  reign  of  King  James  I.  appears  to  have  been  an  important 
epoch  in  Lincoln  bell-ringing.  On  December  3rd,  1610,  Great  Tom, 
which  hung  in  those  days  in  the  north-west  tower,  was  re-cast  by 
Holdfield,  of  Nottingham,  and  Newcomb,  of  Leicester.  Henry 
Holdfield  cast  also  four  of  the  six  Lady  Bells,  and  some  of  the  bells 
in  St.  Hugh's  peal  of  eight. 

To  go  back  to  earlier  times.  Bishop  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  son 
of  Fair  Rosamond,  had  given  "  two  great  and  sonorous  bells,"  which 
were  probably  placed  in  the  western  tower  (1173-1182).  The 
Bells  which  are  called  St.  Hugh's  peal  reached  the  goodly  number 
of  an  octave.  These  still  hang  in  the  south-west  tower.  The 
Lady  Bells,  placed  in  the  great  central  tower  about  the  year  1310, 
were  always  rung  (two  or  four  of  them)  for  service  by  the  choristers, 
until  all  six  were  disastrously  broken  up  and,  in  Dean  Gordon's  time 
(1835),  merged  in  the  new  Great  Tom,  after  it  had  been  cracked 
in  1828.  This  hangs  in  the  central  tower,  as  do  the  four  Bells  on 
which  the  quarters  are  struck. 

Writing  as  I  do  at  a  distance  from  Lincoln,  I  must  leave  it  to 
others  to  trace  the  names  of  the  "  Company  of  Ringers  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  of  Lincoln,"  which  were  painted  up  on  the  south-west 
tower  walls  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  see  whether  they 
correspond  with  those  which  I  shall  give  below. 

Great  Tom  of  1610  bore  three  names  in  his  inscription ;  those  of 
Dean  Stanton,  Precentor  Parker,  and  Archdeacon  Clayton.  Within 
two  years  of  that  time  the  ringers  had  banded  themselves  into  a 
society  or  company;  and  by  October,  1612,  they  had  developed  a 
written  constitution  of  "  Ordinaunces  or  Agreamentes  &c." 

The  company  was  mainly  drawn  from  the  class  of  shopkeepers 
and  artisans,    numbering  2  Blacksmiths,    2  Brasiers,  3  Butchers, 
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1  Carpenter,  2  Gardeners,  1  Haberdasher,  1  Innkeeper  (''Inholder"), 
1  Joiner,  1  Locksmith,  1  Maltster,  1  Mason,  2  Painters,  1  Phimber, 
1  Scrivener,  8  Shoemakers  (''Cordiners"),  5  Tailors,  1  Tanner,  and 
1  Upholst[er]er.     There  were  also  3  Yeomen  in  the  company. 

The  honorary  assistants  included  a  Clerk,  the  Master  of  the 
Choristers,  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  (who  was  to  hold  an  important 
relation  to  the  Eingers,  as  the  representative  of  the  Chapter), 
William  Dighton,  gent.,  and  W.  Truman  and  E.  Chapman. 

Within  a  year  from  the  composition  or  acceptance  of  the  said 
Ordinances  the  Dean,  Laurence  Staunton,  died  at  the  age  of  62 
(17th  Sept.,  1613). 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  person  whose  name  followed  his  in 
Great  Tom's  inscription.  Eoger  Parker  had  held  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Lincoln  and  the  Precentory  for  fifteen  years.  He  had  been  also 
Master  of  the  Fabrick,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had,  I  suppose,  a 
further  interest  in  the  belfry.  He  was  installed  as  Dean  13th  Dec, 
1613,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  first  year  of  office  was  signalized  by 
the  issue  of  Letters  Patent  from  himself  and  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln 
whereby  their  grant  of  40  shillings  was  secured  to  the  Ringers, 
together  with  a  footing  and  a  local  habitation  in  the  Cathedral 
Church. 

The  Ringers'  Ordinances,  together  with  the  schedule  of  their 
names  and  those  of  their  assistants,  and  the  Letters  Patent  just 
mentioned,  are  preserved  in  a  tin  case  in  the  Muniment  Room  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

As  they  will  most  properly  be  printed  in  the  general  body  of 
Lincoln  Statutes,  shortly  to  be  issued  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  I  have  not  laid  them  before  your  Society  in  exfenso, 
but  I  give  a  summary  of  the  eight-and-twenty  ordinances,  the  list 
of  Ringers  and  Associates,  and  the  gist  of  the  Letters  Patent.  I 
have  quoted  some  paragraphs  in  full,  sufficiently  to  supply  an  idea 
of  the  style  of  the  original  document. 

It  consists  of  four  skins  of  parchment  attached  to  the  narrower 
schedule,  and  the  Letters  Patent  on  another  full-sized  skin,  by  the 
nine  strips  of  parchment  to  which  originally  36  seals  of  the  Ringers, 
and  the  common  seal  of  the  Chapter  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
them  from  its  own  document,  were  appended.  The  Chapter  seal 
and  21  of  the  Ringers'  little  signet  impressions  are  now  lost.  Those 
which  remain  display  ''  R.  S.,"  the  initials  of  the  first  Master  of  the 
Ringers;  "T.  H.,"  which  do  not  suit  the  owner's  name;  an  eagle, 
spread  eagles,  cinquefoil,  lions  passant,  &c.  Nearly  half  of  the 
Ringers  have  contented  themselves  with  writing  their  inark  instead 
of  signing  their  own  names  above  their  seals.  Only  one  (the  mason) 
uses  a  common  cross.  The  others  draw  for  the  most  part  one  of 
their  two  initials  (usually  upside-down  or  sideways),  or  else  a 
monogram.     E.  Whipp,  the  gardener,  draws  an  upright,  with  a 
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serpentine  line,  making  an  embematic  monogram,  which  may  be 
intended  as  a  rebus,  or  play  upon  his  own  name. 

The  sheets  of  parchment  have  a  broad  illuminated  border  of 
conventional  flowers,  with  the  Royal  arms  and  those  of  the  See  of 
Lincoln  appearing  occasionally  in  the  upper  part.  The  border  runs 
round  the  sheets  and  down  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  double 
columns  for  the  ordinances.  The  first  word  in  each  ordinance  is 
rubricated.  The  principal  capital  letters  have  grotesque  finials, 
and  one  encloses  a  winged  figure  full  length  (probably  a  demon) 
blowing  a  long  horn. 

One  skin  has  the  figures  '^12"  in  the  right-hand  corner.  I 
suppose  that  the  "  16  "  may  once  have  been  visible  on  the  left-hand 
side,  so  as  to  make  the  date  of  composition  1612. 

The  numbers  of  the  Ordinances  appear  in  the  margin. 

So  far  as  orthography  goes  there  is  more  than  the  ordinary 
seventeenth  century  profusion  of  final  e's. 

A  few  words  are  run  together :  "  shalbe,"  "  thintente,"  "  thvse," 
i.e.,  "the  use."     Also,  "aswell,"  ** forever." 

The  most  noticable  spellings  (besides  the  usual  peculiarities  of 
the  period)  are  these  :  "  Appairance,"  "  aucthorite,"  "  breatche," 
"  breethren,"  "  clearke  of  the  workes,"  "  continewance,"  "  forfeicte," 
"  forfeictures,"  "hearafter,"  "habilitie,"  "hower,"  "maister  of 
the  coristers,"  " nyeententh,"  "occation,"  "parson,"  "parsonaD," 
"strooken,"  "  thirtenth,"  &c.,  "whearwith." 

The  final  s  of  the  possessive  is  sometimes  dropped  (as  in  Rutland 
to  this  day) — "  Saincte  Hughe  Steeple,"  "  our  Ladye  Bells." 

A  Summary  of  the 

Ordinaunces  op  the  Companye  of  Ringers  of  St.  Hughe  Bells 

AND  Our  Lady  Bells  (a.d.  1612—1614). 

Ordinances  Constitutions,  &c.,  dated  18  Ocr.,  1612. 

1.  To  ring  in  the  Cathedral   Church  on  solemn  feasts  and  good 

occasions,  and  to  attend  meetings  for  business.     Fine  12^. 

2.  The  brethren  and  their  wives  to  dine  together  on  the  Sunday 

after  St.  Luke's  Day,  paying  M.  a  head. 

3.  Four  to  be  nominated  at  the  feast,  and  one  to  be  elected  as 

Master  for  the  year,  to  keep  the  common  stock ;  he  is  to 
choose  two  Wardens  who  shall  receive  55.  each  for  giving 
notices. 

4.  Brethren  disobeying  the  Master  to  be  fined  2s.  ^d. 

5.  Fine  for  refusing  office  (if  one  have  not  held  it  previously)  135.  id. 

6.  The  Wardens  to  sweep  the  Ringers'  Chapel  and  the  Steeple,  to 

oil  the  bells,  and  lay  the  chime-hammers  up  and  down.    Fine  Qd. 

7.  For  misbehaviour  or  railing,  to  make  apology  and  pay  a  fine  of 

25.  6(i.  for  the  first  ofl'ence,  35.  id.  for  the  second,  Qs.  8d.  with 
expulsion  for  the  third. 
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8.  The  master  to  give-in  his  account  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Feast- 

day,  in  the  Eingers'  Chapel  or  Hall  within  the  Cathedral 
Church. 

9.  The  Master  to  choose  twelve  Associates,  to  help  him  in  deciding 

disputes. 

10.  Any  one  who  shall  refuse  to  ring  the  bell  assigned  him  by  the 

Master  to  pay  Qd.,  or  if  he  shall  give  up  his  ''stringe"  to  a 
stranger,  or  shall  "slack  or  cease"  a  peal  without  his  licence, 
or  shall  disorder  it  by  talking,  &c.,  12d  For  allowing  a 
stranger  to  attempt  to  ring,  4d.  ;  or  ringing  a  match  against 
the  company,  20^. 

11.  The  Master  to  nominate  a  Past-master  as  his  deputy. 

12.  Absentees  to  send  a  substitute.     Fine  4:d. 

13.  At  the  burial  of  a  deceased  brother  the  company  to  attend,  and 

to  ring  "  a  peale  or  twoe  at  the  leaste  at  the  saide  St.  Hughe 
Bells."  Fine  I2d.  If  the  deceased  be  poor  "the  maister  of 
the  companye  shall  disburse  ijs.  vjd.  at  the  least  out  of  the 
common  stocke  ...  for  his  brethren  paynes,"  A  successor 
to  be  chosen  at  the  next  meeting. 

14.  The  405.  given  annually  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  form  a 

common  stock  which  is  never  to  be  divided  excepting  for  the 
share  of  a  deceased  brother,  to  go  to  his  wife,  children,  or 
legatees,  or  (failing  these)  to  the  benefit  of  the  Company  of 
Eingers.  The  fee  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  and  expenses 
for  oil,  lights,  &c.,  to  be  a  further  charge  on  the  stock. 

15.  A  brother  falling  into  sickness,   lameness,    or   poverty,    may 

receive  a  reasonable  sum  from  the  stock. 

16.  Fine  for  detaining  money  belonging  to  the  society,  205. 

17.  For  divulging  secrets,  a  fine  of  I2d. 

18.  The  Master  to  appoint  three  in  rotation,  besides  the  Wardens, 

to  help  him  take  up  the  clappers.     Fine  for  their  refusal,  I2d, 

19.  If  any  shall  "  take  or  procure  anye  parson  or  parsons  whatso- 

ever; to  goe  vpp  into  the  steeple,  when  the  saide  companye 
shall  meete  and  be  there  to  ringe,  without  the  licence  of  the 
maister  or  his  deputie,"  to  forfeit  4:d. 

20.  Brethren  coming  late,  *'  the  greate  Bell  in  saincte  Hughe  steeple 

being  tolled  before  the  watche  haue  strooken  the  saide  quarter," 
to  pay  12d. 

21.  The  "musitions  that  shall  serve  and  attend  on  the  Companye 

on  their  ffeaste  daye,  shall  yearely  haue  for  theire  paines 
ijs.  \jd.  and  theire  dynners." 

22.  The  Master  to  lend  Brethren,  upon  security,  to  the  amount  of 

half  the  stock. 

23.  The  Master  to  inspect  *' saincte  Hughe  Bells"  before  any  peal 

is  rung,  or  pay  2.9.  Qd. 

24.  The  Master  to  prosecute  defaulters  and  offenders.     Fines  to  be 
strictly  exacted. 
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25.  Costs  of  prosecution  to  be  allowed  on  the  account. 

26.  Before  commencing  a  suit,  the  Master  shall  demand  payment  of 
the  fine  due  in  presence  of  six  or  more  brethren. 

27.  The  Master  to  observe  the  ordinances  and  to  pay  his  own  fines. 

28.  The  Master  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  twelve 

associates  before  commencing  a  suit. 

The  37  persons  named  in  the  schedule  engage  with  Robert 
Sandye,  first  elected  Master,  to  observe  these  ordinances  and  to 
submit  to  penalties. 

Seals  of  the  Master  and  three  brethren,  with  signatures  of  the 
latter.     (18  Oct.,  1612.) 

Schedule. 

The  Names  of  the  Companie  of  Ringers. 

Robert  Sandye,  scrivener. 
John  Hillarye,  brasier. 
John  Clarke,  Joyner. 
John  Gowland,  vpholster. 
William  Gvnne,  Tayler. 
Richard  Evans,  haberdasher. 
William  Lammynge,  Inholder. 
Henrye  Yorke,  blacksmythe. 
George  Kettle,  tayler. 
Richard  Hassellwood,  paynter. 
Thomas  Baker,  blacksmythe. 
Henry  Blackborne,  tayler. 
Thomas  Allys,  malster. 
Stephen  StaflPord,  mason. 
William  Thixton,  carpenter. 
Thomas  Tubb,  cordiner. 
Anthonye  Varley,  cordiner. 
John  Watson,  yeoman. 
Thomas  Betney,  tayler. 
John  Peachie,  plumber. 
Bartholomew  Davye,  tayler. 
John  Davye,  alias  Cayton,  butcher. 
Edward  Whipp,  gardiner. 
John  Toller,  butcher. 
Xpofer  Benson,  tanner. 
Xpofer  Stevenett,  locksmythe. 
Thomas  Willson,  brasier. 
Robert  Huddlestone,  cordiner. 
Walter  Meeres,  yeoman. 
Humphrey  Thornton,  cordiner. 
Henrye  Harrison,  cordiner. 
Hierome  Holland,  cordiner. 
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Eobert  Kylne,  butcher. 

Eiginald  Bartrom,  yeoman. 

William  Holdon,  cordiner. 

Peter  Hassellwood,  painter. 

John  Cooke,  alias  Whitfeild,  cordiner. 

The  Names  of  the  Assistantes  to  the  Companye. 

William  Dighton,  gentleman. 

M^  Peter  Walter. 

John  Parker,  Clearke  of  the  Woorkes. 

William  ffreeman. 

Edward  Chapman. 

Thomas  Stanley,  M^  of  the  Coristers. 

Letters    Patent    from    Dr.   Roger   Parker,   Dean,   and   the 
Chapter  of   Lincoln, 

"  allowinge  theire  good  entents  and  meaninges  and  beinge  desirous 
to  be  furnished  with  apt  and  able  men  for  the  purpose,"  grant  free 
egress  and  regress  to  ring  the  bells.  Prohibit  others  from  ringing. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Works  and  the  Master  of  the  Company  of 
Ringers  to  be  present  with  them  and  direct  them,  with  authority 
to  expel. 

Security  to  be  given  for  keeping  the  Bells  in  repair.  Dean  and 
Chapter  confirm  their  own  yearly  grants  of  205.  at  "xpenmas  daye" 
and  20s.  at  "  Mydsomer  Daye." 

"  And  further  we  doe  also  graunte  vnto  the  saide  companye 
and  their  successors  The  vse  (as  occation  shall  require)  of  one 
Chappell  scituate  and  beinge  with  in  the  dore  that  leadeth  vpp  to 
Sainte  Hughe  Steeple  to  bee  theire  meetinge  place  to  conferr  and 
make  and  maintaine  good  orders,  aswell  for  the  good  and  carefull 
orderinge  of  the  saide  saincte  Hughe  Bells,  and  well  ringinge  of 
them  as  also  for  the  peaceable  carriage  of  them  selves  amongest 
them  selves  one  to  another. 

And  for  the  mainteynaunce  of  the  lovinge  Amytie  and  Vnitie 
to  be  continewed  amongest  them,  and  for  the  good  reformation  and 
pacifyinge  of  controuersies  and  disorders  amongest  theire  saide 
companie  (if  anye  suche  happen  to  be)  the  key  whereof  to  remaine 
in  the  custodye  of  the  Clarke  of  the  woorkes. 

And  the  said  Companye  of  Ringers  for  them  and  theire  Suc- 
cessors doe  promis  to  gyve  notice  of  theire  ringinge  the  saide 
saincte  Hughe  Bells  from  tyme  to  tyme  before  they  ringe  the  same 
(except  at  suche  tyme  or  tymes  as  they  vse  ordinarilie  to  be  runge). 

That  is  to  saye  Vppon  solempne  Dayes,  for  the  Kinge  his  moste 
excellent  maiestie,  the  comeinge  in  of  the  Judges,  and  at  the  retourn- 
inge  home  of  maister  Deane,  or  the  Residentiarie  after  anye  longe 
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absence,  to  some  one  of  the  Canons  Eesidentiaries  of  the  saide 
churche,  and  obtayn  leave  of  them,  or  of  some  one  of  them  for 
the  ringinge  (except  as  before  is  excepted). 

Yf  anye  of  them  shall  then  be  abideinge  in  the  Close  of 
Lincoln,  and  in  theire  absence,  to  gyve  notice  of  theire  ringinge  to 
the  Clarke  of  the  Woorkes  of  the  said  Cathedrall  Church  for  the 
tyme  being,  at  his  dwellinge  howse  in  the  Close,  Baile,  of  Cittie  of 
Lincoln." 

Also  when  the  Dean  or  any  of  the  Chapter  require  it. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Works  and  the  Master,  always  to  make  sure 
that  the  bells  are  in  fit  condition. 

"  In  witnesse  whereof  wee  the  saide  Deane  and  Chapter  have 
to  these  presents  put  our  Common  Chapter  Seale  the  Three  and 
Twenteth  day  of  September  in  the  yeares  of  the  Eaigne  of  our 
soueraigne  Lord  James,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland 
ffraunce  and  Ireland  kinge  defender  of  the  ffaithe  &c.  That  is  to 
saye  of  England  ffraunce  and  Ireland  the  Twelveth  and  of  Scotland 
the  Eight  and  fforteth.     1614." 

(The  common  seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  appears  to  have 
been  at  some  time  removed.) 


Lincoln    Cathedral    CJioir,  a.d.  I64O   to   1700. — By   Eev.  A.  R. 
Maddison,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

IN  1886  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  Paper  before  the  Society 
entitled  Lincoln  Cathedral  Choir,  a.d.  1558  to  ISJfO.  I  now 
propose  to  give  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cathedral 
Choir,  meaning  thereby  its  members,  whether  Vicars,  Poor  Clerks, 
Choristers,  Organists,  from  1640  to  1700. 

The  history  during  the  first  twenty  years  is  very  briefly  told. 
The  last  incident  of  any  interest  as  concerns  the  choir  took  place 
on  the  13th  July,  1640,  when  William  Ellis  was  made  a  Senior,  «.e., 
a  Priest- Vicar,  in  place  of  John  Hooper,  deceased,  and  John 
Blundevile  succeeded  William  Ellis  as  a  Junior  Vicar.  From  this 
date  to  the  year  1660  there  is  a  period  of  silence  which  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  words.  The  Cathedral  services  were  sup- 
pressed, and  we  may  suppose  the  Choir  to  have  been  dispersed. 

Had  anyone,  gifted  with  Pepys'  or  Evelyn's  talent,  taken  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  recorded  the  history  of  this  interval,  it  would 
have  been  deeply  interesting.  We  may  infer  from  the  treatment 
of  the  brasses  and  the  stone  images  in  the  Cathedral  what  became 
of  the  organ  and  the  music-books.  The  instrument  which  in  1635 
Thomas  Coats,  of  Stamford,  was  to  keep  in  tune  and  repair,  for  40s. 
per  annum,  was  probably  shattered  to  pieces ;  and  from  the  very 
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large  number  of  MS.  anthems  and  services  composed  between  1660 
and  1700,  by  members  of  the  Choir,  we  may  assume  that  most  of 
the  Cathedral  music  had  disappeared. 

The  first  steps  taken  to  restore  something  of  the  old  service  are 
visible  in  1660.  On  the  25th  October  of  that  year  the  following 
Junior  Vicars  were  admitted: — Daniel  Featley,  John  Jameson, 
William  Jolland,  Anthony  Boyse,  John  Ward,  and  Richard  Gardiner. 

On  the  5th  December  following,  Thomas  Cooke,  of  Spittlegate, 
near  Grantham,  was  nominated  Senior  Vicar. 

On  the  11th  December,  John  Glenn,  John  Baguley,  Joseph 

Pullwood,  Bracewell,  John  Crawthorne,  John  Puleston,  and 

Joseph  Walter  were  made  Burghersh  Chanters ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  Thomas  Heardson,  Michael  W^alter,  John  Blundevile,  Edward 
Endall,  John  Roberts,  Crispus  Glosse,  and  Luke  Hall  became 
Choristers.  On  the  same  day,  Hugh  Walter  was  nominated  Senior 
Vicar. 

On  the  12th  March,  1661,  Thomas  Cooke  and  Hugh  Walter 
were  admitted  Senior  Vicars  on  probation. 

On  the  28th  March,  John  Blundevile,  Junior  Vicar,  was 
appointed  Steward  of  the  Choristers. 

On  the  11th  April,  Walter  Powell  was  nominated  Junior  Vicar. 

On  the  2nd  October,  a  house  was  built  for  the  Choristers,  next 
the  Chancery. 

On  the  12th  March,  1662,  Daniel  Bull  was  admitted  Senior 
Vicar,  on  condition  that  he  took  Priest's  Orders  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Walter  Powell  was  promoted  to  be  Senior 
Vicar. 

Here  then  we  see  a  Cathedral  Choir  rapidly  forming ;  Senior 
and  Junior  Vicars,  Choristers,  and  Burghersh  Chanters,  all  chosen, 
and  in  full  numbers.  But  a  note  of  warning  is  soon  sounded 
preparatory  to  trouble  and  vexation. 

On  the  same  day  (12th  March,  1662)  that  Bull  and  Powell  were 
made  Senior  Vicars,  Cooke  and*  Walter  requested  to  be  admitted 
Senior  Vicars  absolutely,  having  been  on  probation  exactly  one 
year.  No  objection  was  made  to  Cooke,  but  Walter  had  absented 
himself  from  service,  and  sat  out  of  his  place  in  the  Cathedral. 
Both,  however,  were  eventually  admitted.  The  following  year, 
1663,  we  find  Walter  censured  for  disobedience  and  drunkenness. 
But  an  interesting  correspondence  that  took  place  at  this  time 
between  the  Dean,  Michael  Honywood,  and  the  Precentor,  John 
Featley  (or,  as  he  called  himself,  Fairclough  vulgo  Featley)  throws 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  state  of  things,  and  shows  how  the  morale 
of  the  Cathedral  had  suffered  by  the  interregnum.  The  Dean  was 
anxious  to  set  matters  straight,  and  the  Precentor  writes  to  him 
thus  about  the  Organist : — 
14th  March,  1662-3. 

"  Mr.  Mudd  hath  been  so  debauched  these  Assizes,  and  hath  so 
abused  Mr.  Derby  that  he  will  hardly  bee  persuaded  to  stay  to  finish 
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his  worke  unlesse  Mudd  bee  removed.  And  I  have  stuck  in  the 
same  Mudd  too ;  for  he  hath  abused  mee  above  hope^'of  Pardon.  I 
wish  you  would  be  pleased  to  send  us  downe  an  able  and  more 
civill  organist. '^ 

16th  March,  1662-3. 

"Yesterday  Mr.  Mudd  shewed  the  effects  of  his  last  weeke's 
tipling,  for  when  Mr.  Joynes  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  Mudd 
fell  a  singing  aloud,  insomuch  as  Mr.  Joynes  was  compelled  to 
stopp ;  all  the  auditorie  gazed  and  wondered  what  was  the  matter, 
and  at  length  some  neere  him,  stopping  his  mouth,  silenced  him, 
and  then  Mr.  Joynes  proceeded :  but  this  continued  for  the  space 
of  neere  halfe  a  quarter  of  an  houre.  So  that  now  wee  dare  trust 
him  no  more  with  our  organ,  but  request  you  (if  you  can)  to  helpe 
us  to  another ;  and  with  what  speed  maybe.  There  is  a  very  able 
organist  at  Newarke,  one  Mr.  Hinton,  who  is  held  a  rare  musician 
and  an  excellent  composer,  and  one  who  hath  the  reputation  of  a 
very  sober  civill  and  quiet  person.  I  wish  wee  could  prevaile  with 
him  to  come  to  us ;  which  peradventure  he  may  be  perswaded  to,  if 
you  please  to  write  a  line  or  to  (sic)  to  invite  him  to  this  imploy- 
ment.  Or  if  you  please  not  to  write  to  him  if  you  will  sende  your 
order  to  Mr.  Subdeane  or  myselfe  or  both  of  us ;  I  will  doe  my 
endeavour  to  perswade  him  to  accept  our  imployment." 

21st  March,  1662-3. 

''  I  am  very  willing  and  doe  hereby  consent  to  have  the  Dutch 
organist  sent  to  us.  I  neither  am  nor  will  be  engaged  to  John 
Hinton  or  anyother ;  your  wisdom  being  to  mee  a  law,  and  yourselfe 
my  chiefest  oracle  upon  earthe." 

Such  letters  tell  their  own  tale.  The  trouble  of  1615,  when 
Thomas  Kingston,  the  then  organist,  was  arraigned  for  drunkenness, 
is  reproduced  in  1662.  John  Wanlesse,  who  had  succeeded  Kingston 
in  1616,  was  probably  dead,  and  Mudd  had  proved  himself  totally 
unfit  for  the  post. 

I  may  say  a  word  about  Featley,  whose  obsequious  language  to 
Dean  Honywood  would  not  prepare  one  for  his  future  turbulence 
towards  the  Chapter  on  a  very  trivial  point,  viz.,  the  attendance  of 
a  verger.  His  irritability  of  temper,  however,  may  have  been  due 
to  what  he  calls  in  his  will,  dated  1st  May,  1666,  "the  grinding 
pangs  of  the  stone,"  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  and  also  to 
domestic  troubles ;  his  eldest  son,  John,  having  married  against  his 
will,  and  his  daughter  Anna  having  run  away  from  him,  and  taken 
up  her  quarters  with  a  blacksmith  near  London.  He  mentions 
having  travelled  "many  thousand  leagues  into  many  severall 
countries,"  from  which  it  is  probable  that,  like  Dean  Honywood,  he 
had  been  in  exile  during  the  Usurpation.  He  was  61  years  of  age 
when  he  made  his  will.  His  son  Daniel  was  elected,  as  we  have 
seen.  Junior  Vicar  in  1660. 
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The  Dutch  Organist,  whom  the  Dean  introduced,  was  Andrew 
Hecht,  or  Hight,  as  his  name  is  variously  spelt.  I  find  his  son 
Thomas  baptized  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  27th  August,  1672 — 
*'son  of  Andrew  Hight  and  Elizabeth  his  wife."  This  Organist 
composed  two  anthems,  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Cathedral  Library, 
"  Out  of  the  deep  "  and  "  God  is  our  hope,"  the  latter  for  a  counter- 
tenor.    He  was  buried  in  the  Minster,  31st  March,  1693. 

The  Mr.  Derby,  whom  Mudd  had  so  abused,  was  an  organ- 
builder,  whose  will  I  found  in  the  Eegistry,  dated  30th  August, 
1670.  He  calls  himself  "Edward  Darby  now  of  the  Bail  of  Lincoln 
organist,"  and  leaves  £5  to  "poore  Catholiques  in  Lincolnshire." 
His  will  was  proved  the  following  13th  September.  One  would 
like  to  know  exactly  what  "  the  worke "  was,  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  which  he  threatened  to  leave  unfinished.  Either  he 
was  building  a  new  organ,  or  was  repairing  the  old  one  which 
needed  repair  in  1635.  Hollar's  print  of  the  choir  shows  us  that 
the  position  of  the  organ  was  over  the  "  Dignity  Pew,"  commonly 
called  "  The  Den,"  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir. 

Further  work  was  soon  found  needful,  and  "  on  Munday  the 
six  and  twentieth  day  of  October,  1663,  Mr.Deane,  Mr.  Chanceller, 
and  Mr.  Subdeane  being  mett  Chapterwise  in  Mr.  Deane's  Parler 
did  agree  with  Thomas  Troope  of  Nottingham  to  painte  and  guild 
the  fronts  of  both  the  organs  and  the  Loft  on  which  they  stand, 
within  and  Vithout,  for  the  sum  of  £50." 

On  the  31st  May,  1665,  John  Cutts  was  made  Junior  Vicar  and 
Poor  Clerk.  He  was  quite  a  prolific  composer,  no  less  than  eight 
anthems  existing  in  MS.  of  his  composition,  one  of  them,  "  Almighty 
and  Everlasting  God,"  being  in  eight  parts,  dated  1685. 

On  the  19th  July  following,  it  was  ordered  that  "a  paling  be 
put  up  before  the  windows  of  the  Choristers'  house  where  Mr. 
Blundevile  now  liveth."  This  was  the  present  Organist's  house, 
where  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Choristers  lived  under  the 
care  of  a  Master  and  a  Steward. 

On  the  23rd  January,  1665,  Hugh  Walter,  Senior  Vicar,  was 
admitted  Sacrist. 

On  the  8th  July  following,  a  difficulty  arose.  Precentor  Featley 
nominated  John  Blundevile,  a  Junior  Vicar,  as  his  Succentor.  The 
Dean,  Chancellor,  and  Subdean  objected,  and  made  Walter  Powell, 
a  Senior  Vicar,  Succentor,  John  Blundevile,  as  compensation,  was 
made  Vice-Chancellor. 

But  Blundevile  apparently  did  not  give  up  without  a  struggle. 
On  the  26th  July,  1665,  a  monition  was  issued  to  him  ''that  he 
should  not  presume  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  Succcentor  in 
the  said  Cathedral  Church,  nor  hereafter  appoint  any  anthems  to  be 
sung  in  the  Quire  of  the  same  Church  under  pain  of  suspension. 
And   further   that   Mr.   Height,  the  Organist,  should   play  such 
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anthems  and  Church  Services  as  should  he  appointed  to  be  sung 
and  played  by  Mr.  Powell,  Succentor  of  the  sayd  Church,  and  not 
such  as  should  be  appointed  by  ^Mr.  Blundevile." 

Also  the  following  Choristers,  Eoger  Hawbuck,  Timothy  Heard- 
son,  Caldron,  John  Jameson,  jun.,  Dring,  and  Johnson,  were 
admonished  to  observe,  for  the  future  Mr.  Powell,  as  Succentor  in 
appointing  anthems,  and  not  Mr.  Blundevile. 

Precentor  Featley  issued  precisely  opposite  orders,  but  the 
Chapter  carried  their  point.  In  Peatley's  transcripts  of  the  Chapter 
Acts  he  is  said  to  have  nominated  Blundevile  as  Succentor  in  the 
room  of  "  Dom.  Daniel "  resigned. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  "  Dom.  Daniel "  was  Daniel  Bull,  who 
we  have  seen  was  admitted  Senior  Vicar  in  1662;  "Dominus" 
simply  meaning  "Eeverend."  Certainly  Bull  left  the  Cathedral 
about  this  time,  and  on  the  21st  March,  1667,  Stephen  Bing  was 
appointed  Senior  Vicar,  probably  in  his  place,  and  was  collated  to 
the  Vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Newport  on  the  27th.  Bing,  too, 
eventually  left  Lincoln,  and  became  a  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  His  burial  occurs  in  the  unofficial  register  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  26th  November,  1681.  (See  Col.  Chester's  Westminster 
Abbey  Registers). 

On  the  25th  April,  1668,  the  Sacrist,  Hugh  Walter,  was 
arraigned  for  rude  behaviour  to  Lady  Thimbleby  in  the  choir  of 
the  Cathedral. 

A  curious  charge  was  brought  22nd  March,  1670,  against  John 
Jameson,  Clericus  Eivestrise,  i.e.,  Vestry  Clerk,  for  absenting  him- 
self with  the  key  of  the  Eivestrie,  and  taking  out  a  writ  in  the 
Court  of  Westminster  against  Mr.  Heicht  (the  Organist)  for  striking 
him  in  the  church,  instead  of  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Court. 
He  submitted,  and  withdrew  his  suit. 

On  the  7th  June,  1670,  John  Eeading,  who  had  been  appointed 
Junior  Vicar  and  Poor  Clerk  in  1667,  was  made  "  Magister 
Choristarum,"  at  a  salary  of  £5,  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  consideration 
of  his  teaching  the  boys  "  to  write,  cast  accounts,  and  prick  song." 

On  the  9th  August,  1673,  it  was  agreed  in  Chapter  that  the 
Senior  Vicars  should  devise  to  the  Precentor  (in  trust  for  the  Dean 
and  Chapter)  "  the  upper  part  of  the  Buildings  called  the  Granarys, 
and  other  Buildings  lying  and  being  on  the  south  part  of  the  younge 
vicars'  yard,  conteyning  in  Length  one  and  thirty  yards,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  shall  think  fit  to  build  for  habita- 
tions for  the  young  vicars  of  the  said  churche,  at  and  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  2s.  6d.  for  every  tenement,"  etc.,  the  lease  being  for 
40  years,  renewable  every  10. 

The  four  Senior  Yicars  who  made  this  lease  were  Hugh  Walter, 
Thomas  Cooke,  Walter  Powell,  and  Thomas  Elford.  The  last  must 
have  taken  Bing's  place.     He  was  a  B. A.,  and  on  the  7th  February, 
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1674,  was  appointed  to  the  Prebendal  Stall  of  Decern  Librarum. 
His  son,  Eichard  Elford,  after  being  a  Chorister  in  the  Cathedral, 
became  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal  in  1702,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  1st  September,  1714. 

On  the  18th  ^N'ovember,  1674,  a  pulpit  was  given  to  Greetwell 
Church,  at  the  request  of  the  Curate,  Thomas  Cooke  (Senior  Vicar 
of  the  Cathedral),  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

On  the  17th  June,  1676,  a  censure  is  passed  on  the  Vicars 
Choral  for  tardiness  and  negligence  in  coming  to  prayers  : — 

"  And  they  (the  Dean  and  Chapter)  having  further  taken  notice 
of  the  irreverence  and  undecency  frequently  committed  by  the 
Choristers  in  carrying  of  the  Bookes  from  one  side  of  the  Quire 
unto  the  other,  in  time  of  Divine  Service,  they  did  therefore  order 
and  decree  that  for  the  future  the  Choristers  shall  deliver  the 
bookes  unto  such  Vicars  as  they  sit  under,  and  they  to  handle  them 
unto  one  another  in  their  seates ;  but  in  regard  this  order  cannot 
be  effectually  observed  by  reason  of  the  intermixture  of  severall 
services  in  the  same  booke,  they  did  therefore  appoint  Mr.  Walter 
Powell,  Succentor,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Walter,  Sacrist,  to  examine  the 
Bookes,  and  to  give  an  account  and  report  thereof  unto  the  Chapter, ' 
that  some  way  and  meanes  may  bee  found  out  to  reduce  the  Bookes 
into  such  an  order  and  method  as  that  this  Decree  may  be 
punctually  observed." 

^'  And  whereas  the  Choristers  are  very  remiss  and  negligent  in 
resorting  to  the  Free  Schoole  at  the  usiall  times,  they  did  therefore 
admonish  them  (being  all  present)  to  frequent  the  Chappell' Prayers 
and  immediately  after  they  are  ended  to  get  their  breakfasts,  and 
then  to  goe  forthwith  down  to  the  Free  Schoole,  and  there  to  stay 
and  continue  untill  nine  o'clock,  and  then  to  come  up  to  the  Singing 
Schoole,  and  there  to  abide  untill  the  belle  ring  in  toe  prayers. 
And  that  in  the  Afternoone  they  in  like  manner  goe  down  to  the 
Free  Schoole  at  one  a  clock,  and  continue  there  so  long  as  that  they 
may  bee  at  Evening  Prayers.  Sub  poena  censurae  in  delinquentem 
infligendae.  And  because  the  Choristers  may  have  noe  occasion  of 
pleading  an  excuse  for  want  of  their  breakfasts,  the  said  Chapter 
did  admonish  Mr.  Blundevile,  the  Steward  of  the  Choristers,  being 
also  present,  to  take  care  that  their  breakfasts  bee  prepared  against 
they  return  from  Chappell  Prayers." 

On  the  30th  July,  1677,  Thomas  Elford,  Senior  Vicar,  is 
appointed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Glentham. 

On  the  17th  September  following  it  was  ordered: — "For  the 
future  Evening  Prayers  shall  begin  at  three  a  clocke  from  Michaelmas 
Day  unto  St.  Hugh's  Day ;  the  first  bell  to  be  rung  at  two  a  clocke, 
and  the  second  half  an  hour  after  two ;  and  that  from  St.  Hugh's 
Day  unto  St.  Paul's  Day  they  shall  begin  again  at  fower  a  clocke, 
as  usually,  and  that  from  St.  Paul's  Day  unto  St.  Matthias'  Day 
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they  shall  begin  at  three  a  clocke  againe ;  and  this  order  they  did 
decree  to  be  daily  observed  for  the  future,  saving  that  upon  all 
Sundayes  the  Evening  Prayers  shall  begin  as  they  usually  did 
before  the  making  of  this  decree." 

On  the  3rd  August,  1678,  it  was  decreed  "  That  the  Poor  Clerks 
continue  the  reading  of  the  Litany  in  their  turnes,  and  that  hee, 
or  they,  who  fail  shall  bee  punished/'  This  entry  is  interestinf^, 
because  it  proves  that  the  reading  of  the  Litany  by  two  Lay  Clerks 
is  not,  as  some  have  thought,  a  purely  modern  innovation. 

On  the  25th  November,  1679,  Thomas  Heardson,  Junior  Vicar, 
and  Poor  Clerk,  presented  a  schedule  on  behalf  of  his  brethren  : 

"Mr.  Chanter, — It  is  the  humble  request  of  us  young  vicars 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  assist  us  in  these  following  complaints  : 

"  That  the  three  old  vicars  plead  for  four  old  vicars'  shares  in 
this  last  half-yeare's  division,  when  we  can  prove  (since  the  gracious 
return  of  our  King)  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Heardson,  an  old 
vicar,  there  was  but  three  old  vicars  and  four  young  vicars  for  some 
years,  and  the  moneys  was  equally  divided  amongst  them ;  and  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  church  since  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man 
in  the  church,  Mr.  Walter  confessing  the  last  night  before  us  all 
that  he  never  knew  otherways  divided  than  equally,  let  there  be 
few  or  more  old  vicars  or  young  vicars.  And  farther  we  can  make 
it  appear  that  they  have  been  so  negligent  that  we  young  vicars 
have  done  their  duties  for  them  of  a  Sunday  many  and  many  a 
time.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  church  to  make  choice  of  two 
Auditors,  an  old  vicar,  and  a  young  vicar,  to  take  our  accounts  from 
our  Provost  every  year,  and  likewise  at  the  year's  end  we  all  make 
choice  of  another.  Sir,  we  desire  to  know  if  we  can  make  choice 
of  a  young  vicar ;  if  not,  we  desire  and  beg  of  you  that  the  old 
vicars  may  do  their  duty  in  the  time  of  their  being  Provost,  and 
that  he  may  pay  us  quarterly,  let  the  sum  be  never  so  little,  for  we 
had  too  much  experience  in  letting  it  go  too  long  unpaid." 

All  this  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Chapter,  and  the  three 
Senior  Vicars,  Hugh  Walter,  Walter  Powell,  and  Thomas  Elford. 
The  sum  of  money  amounted  to  £28  8s.  9d.  To  each  man,  if 
divided  among  ten,  £2  16s.  10|d. ;  if  among  eleven,  £2  lis.  8d. ; 
and  the  Senior  Vicars  made  the  following  counter-statement ; 

"  We  Senior  Vicars  desire  to  be  resolved  how  it  shall  be  paid. 
We  hope  it  will  be  granted  by  the  latter  way.  Because  the  duty 
of  four  men  lies  upon  us  three  entirely.  We  deny  that  the  Junior 
Vicars  do  bear  equal  burden  with  us  in  duty,  and  do  our  duty  too 
(as  they  say),  for  we  do  as  much  as  they,  and  besides  do  perform 
the  service  through. 

*'  Moreover,  if  they  be  equal  with  us  in  doing  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  how  come  we  to  be  put  to  so  much  charges  for  our  Orders 
and  Instruments  to  make  us  capable  of  more  and  more  honourable 
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services  than  the  Junior  Vicars  are  1  And  besides  are  at  great 
expenses  for  our  journeys  to  obtain  them,  and  put  to  other  charges 
for  the  exhibiting  of  our  seals  at  the  Visitations. 

"  We  humbly  recommend  these  particulars  to  your  consideration, 
and  the  money  is  ready  to  be  paid  according  to  your  order." 

The  Chapter  decided  that  the  division  of  the  money  be  equal 
among  the  three  Senior  and  seven  Junior  Vicars ;  and  that  future 
Provosts  should  enter  into  a  penal  bond  of  £100  to  pay  each  Vicar 
his  share. 

Some  explanation  is  needed  here  to  account  for  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  only  three  Senior  Vicars,  when  four  was  the  proper 
number,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Heardson.  Such  at  any  rate  was 
the  young  Vicars'  contention  in  their  schedule  of  complaints.  The 
old  Vicar  referred  to  was  the  Rev.  John  Heardson,  who,  on  the 
17th  September,  1634,  had  been  appointed  a  Junior  Vicar  and 
"Magister  Choristarum."  I  have  not  found  his  appointment  as 
Senior  Vicar,  but  on  his  tombstone,  resting  against  the  north  wall 
of  the  Cathedral  Cloister,  he  is  called  "  Johannes  Heardson  olim 
Senior  Vicarius  hujus  eccles.  qui  obiit  ....  Aug.  29.  A°  1661." 
In  his  will  dated  the  28th  August,  1661,  he  is  styled  "  Clerk"  and 
"of  the  Close."  He  mentions  his  three  sons  Anthony,  Thomas, 
and  Timothy,  and  all  his  instruments  of  music  and  songbooks; 
making  his  wife  Gertrude  executrix.  I  presume  it  was  his  son 
Thomas  who  was  appointed  Chorister  in  1660,  and  his  son  Timothy, 
to  whom,  as  "late  Chorister,"  the  Chapter  paid  40s.  in  1665. 

At  all  events  there  were  four  Senior  Vicars  up  to  Heardson's 
death  in  August,  1661,  viz.,  Heardson,  Cooke,  Walter,  and  Powell. 
Probably,  then,  Daniel  Bull,  who  came  in  March,  1662,  took  his 
place.  Assuming  that  Stephen  Bing  succeeded  Bull  in  1667,  we 
still  find  four  Vicars ;  and  later  on,  as  Thomas  El  ford  came  in  the 
room  of  Bing,  the  number  was  kept  up. 

In  1674  the  Senior  Vicars  were  Cooke,  Walter,  Powell,  and 
Elford. 

After  this,  Cooke  died,  I  do  not  know  in  what  year,  and, 
apparently,  Walter,  Powell,  and  Elford  did  the  work  of  the  four 
Senior  Vicars  up  to  1679  when  Heardson  brought  forward  his 
schedule. 

The  Chapter  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  vacant  place,  and  on  13th 
July,  1680,  Richard  Berry,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Senior  Vicar.  On 
the  17th  September  following  he  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Bicker,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Featley,  a  son  of  the  late 
Precentor,  who  mentions  him  in  his  will  thus  : — "My  son  Daniel 
had  his  portion  in  his  education ;  an  M.A. ;  and  Chaplain  at  S. 
Mary  Madg.  Coll.  Oxon,  with  a  small  vicaridge." 

But  a  further  change  took  place.  The  Senior  Vicar,  Hugh 
Walter,  died,  and  on  14th  March,  1681,  Walter  Powell  succeeded 
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him  as  Sacrist,  while  Nathanael  Gibson,  M.A.,  seems  to  have  been 
elected  Senior  Vicar  in  his  room. 

It  may  interest  my  readers  to  hear  that  Hugh  Walter  was  the 
son  of  a  former  Priest-Vicar,  the  Rev.  Peter  Walter,  who  as  Sacrist 
presented  him  when  a  Chorister  to  the  Chapter  as  Lay  Sacrist  on 
the  19th  May,  1639.  He  too  had  a  son  a  Chorister,  who  bore  his 
father's  name  Hugh,  and,  sad  to  tell,  was  expelled  from  the  Choir 
on  the  25th  July,  1681,  soon  after  the  father's  death. 

JSTathanael  Gibson  succeeded  Thomas  Cooke  also  in  the  Curacy 
of  Greetwell,  to  which  he  was  presented  26th  July,  1681,  and  on 
the  28th  to  the  Vicarage  of  Glentham.  which  Elford  resigned. 
Fortune  smiled  on  him,  and  the  Vicarage  of  Bicker  was  given  to 
him,  on  Eichard  Berry's  death,  14th  January,  1682-3 ;  and  on  the 
25th  September,  1683,  he  was  installed  Prebendary  of  Sanctae  Crucis. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  when  several  changes  took  place  in 
the  Choir,  about  which  the  information  given  in  the  Chapter  Acts 
is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  On  the  14th  January,  1684,  John 
Cutts  was  made  "  Magister  Choristarum "  in  place  of  William 
Holder,  deceased.  Holder  must  have  succeeded  John  Reading, 
who  was  appointed  in  1670,  but  though  Holder's  appointment  as 
Junior  Vicar  is  given  in  1675,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  his 
becoming  "  Magister  Choristarum."  Then,  on  the  4th  Febtuary, 
1684,  we  find  the  re-admission  of  Thomas  Elford  as  Senior  Vicar ; 
another  perplexing  fact,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having 
resigned,  except  in  the  case  of  Glentham  Vicarage,  to  which  Gibson 
was  presented  in  1681.  On  the  17th  April,  1684,  Joseph  Spence 
was  nominated  Senior  Vicar,  and  admitted  on  the  7th  October 
following.  I  presume  he  took  the  place  of  Richard  Berry,  as  on 
the  20th  July,  1685,  William  Lurcock,  B.A.,  was  appointed  Senior 
Vicar  in  the  room  of  Nathanael  Gibson. 

Thus  in  1685  the  four  Priest- Vicars  were  Walter  Powell,  Sacrist 
and  Succentor,  Thomas  Elford,  Joseph  Spence,  and  William  Lurcock. 

On  the  14th  April,  in  this  year,  the  candle-ends  were  allotted 
to  John  Jameson,  Senior  Clerk  of  the  Vestry;  a  circumstance 
significant  enough  to  those  who  remember  the  Cathedral  before  it 
was  lighted  by  gas. 

Spence  does  not  seem  to  have  continued  long  in  office.  The 
Senior  Vicars  mentioned  as  present  at  the  restoration  of  a  suspended 
Junior  Vicar,  20tli  February,  1686,  being  only  three  in  number — 
Powell,  Elford,  and  Lurcock.  On  the  22nd  March,  1686,  Henry 
Ballew,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Senior  Vicar,  probably  in  Spence's 
place. 

A  serious  trouble  arose  in  1689.  For  some  time  past  John 
Cutts,  the  "  Magister  Choristarum,"  had  not  been  giving  satisfaction. 
He  had  been  "admonished"  in  1680  for  leaving  the  town  without 
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permission,  and  in  1687  he  had  again  been  admonished  to  be 
diligent  in  teaching  the  boys  singing.  On  the  12th  November, 
1689,  he  was  expelled  on  the  complaint  of  the  Yestry  Clerk,  John 
Jameson,  who  deposed  that  "  on  the  31st  Oct.  last,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Wanlesse  was  playing  on  the  organ  he  (Jameson)  went  into 
the  Quire  to  hear  him  play,  and  found  Cutts  with  his  dog  there. 
On  remonstrating,  Cutts  swore  at  him,  and  raised  his  cane,  and 
would  have  struck  him,  had  not  Mr.  Henry  Wanlesse  been  present, 
and  prevented  him." 

Cutts'  expulsion  was  really  suspension,  and  we  shall  find  him 
eventually  restored  to  office ;  but  meanwhile  a  change  took  place 
among  the  Senior  Vicars.  The  senior  member  of  the  body,  Walter 
Powell,  died,  either  at  the  end  of  1689  or  the  beginning  of  1690. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  both  Sacrist  and  Succentor, 
Prebendary  of  Crackpole  St.  Mary,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  also  of  North  and  South  Carlton,  as  well  as  Vicar  of  St. 
Margaret's  within  the  Close. 

On  the  4th  March,  1690,  William  Lurcock  succeeded  Powell 
as  Succentor,  and  Thomas  Elford  as  Sacrist.  His  place  as  Senior 
Vicar  was  filled,  4th  November,  1690,  by  Anthony  Reid,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

On  the  1st  April,  1690,  the  Precentor  (John  Inett)  moved  in 
Chapter : — 

"  Whereas  the  more  decent  celebration  of  the  worship  of  God 
in  the  Church,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Quire,  depend  on  the 
diligence  and  fitness  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
boys,  and  a  due  encouragement  of  the  Vicars  in  the  study  of  music, 
t'is  proposed,  First,  that  to  prevent  the  difficult  and  ungrateful  way 
of  punishing  the  neglect  of  the  Master  of  the  Choristers  (John  Cutts) 
which  has  occasioned  such  inconveniences  to  our  Quire,  that  for  the 
time  coming  the  Master  of  the  Choristers  be  an  annual  office,  but 
to  be  no^iinated,  approved,  and  admitted  as  by  statute  and  custom 
has  been  usual. 

*'  That  the  election  be  at  Audit,  to  take  place  from  the  Michaelmas 
following,  and  that  the  person  chosen,  tho'  the  same  that  held  the 
office  the  preceding  year,  shall  be  admitted  as  at  his  first  nomination ; 
that  his  salary  be  the  same  that  was  anciently  allowed,  and  no  more. 
''  That  the  teaching  instrumental  music  be  made  a  distinct  office, 
and  have  the  allowance  mentioned  in  our  books  under  the  title  of 
**  pro  chordis  violarum,"  and  so  much  additional  salary  out  of  the 
estate  of  the  boys  as  may  make  in  all  four  or  five  pounds  a  year. 
That  the  person  be  elected  every  year  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at 
Audit. 

"  That  the  sum  of  three  pounds  a  year  be  given  for  teaching  the 
boys  to  write  and  prick  song,  to  such  person  as  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  shall  think  fit  to  be  annually  chosen,  if  it  may,  out  of  the 
Quire. 
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*'  That  for  the  encouragement  of  Instrumental  Music  two  public 
consorts  (s^ic)  may  be  performed,  one  in  every  Easter  week,  the 
other  in  the  Audit  week,  to  be  directed  by  the  Sub-Chaunter  and 
the  masters  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  that  forty  shillings 
be  allowed  for  each  consort  to  be  divided  among  such  as  perform 
their  parts  therein'  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

^'  That  the  masters  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  be  forthwith 
admitted  as  Probationers  till  next  Audit,  and  then  elected  as  above, 
but  in  the  meantime  to  receive  their  salaries  from  Lady  Day  last 
past." 

William  Norris,  Junior  Vicar,  was  then  appointed  "  Magister 
Choristarum,"  on  probation,  while  John  Cutts,  who  had  been 
deposed,  was  appointed  to  teach  the  boys  instrumental  music. 

On  the  11th  November,  1690,  Cutts  was  re-instated  as  Junior 
Vicar  and  Poor  Clerk,  at  the  request  of  the  whole  Quire ;  John 
Jameson  alone  dissenting. 

On  the  18th  September,  1691,  John  Stukeley  was  appointed 
Senior  Vicar,  probably  in  the  place  of  Henry  Ballew. 

On  the  21st  September  William  Norris  was  re-elected  ''  Magister 
Choiistarum  in  arte  cantandi,''  as  John  Cutts  was  "  in  instrumentali 
musica." 

On  the  19th  November,  1692,  John  Jameson,  the  Vestry  Clerk, 
was  admonished  to  be  more  diligent  in  lighting  the  candles  ;  and 
Stephen  Webb,  Junior  Vicar,  was  appointed  instructor  in  instru- 
mental music  in  the  room  of  John  Cutts,  deceased. 

On  the  3rd  December,  1692,  Samuel  Elford,  a  son  of  the  Senior 
Vicar,  was  made  Junior  Vicar  in  place  of  Cutts,  and  on  the  23rd 
January,  1693,  he  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  room  of 
John  Blundevile,  deceased,  while  William  Norris  succeeded 
Blundevile  as  Steward  of  the  Choristers. 

Dean  Hony wood's  Dutch  Organist,  Andrew  Hecht,  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Minster  31st  March,  1693. 

On  the  3rd  April  following,  Thomas  Hecht,  son  of  Andrew 
Hecht,  late  Organist,  deceased,  was  admitted  Organist,  at  a  salary 
of  £30  ;  but,  on  his  declining  the  office,  Thomas  Allinson,  gent.,  was 
appointed,  on  the  5th  May,  1693,  at  a  salary  of  £40,  "Cautionem 
autem  ut  unum  choristarum  ad  organum  pulsandum  de  tempore  in 
tempus  doceat  ei  imposuerunt." 

Another  change  took  place  in  the  senior  body.  Thomas  Elford 
died,  as  Browne  Willis  tells  us,  "on  a  visit  to  his  relations  in 
Somersetshire."  He  held  the  Eectory  of  Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  the 
"Rectory  of  Kelsey  St.  Nicholas,  the  Eectory  of  Sudbrooke,  and  the 
Prebendal  Stall  of  Decem  Librarum.  His  administration  of  goods 
and  effects  was  given  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Court  in  1694. 

On  the  30th  November,  1693,  Abraham  Yapp,  B.A.,  was 
appointed  Senior  Vicar,  presumably  in  place  of  Thomas  Elford ;  but 
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two  new  Senior  Vicars  were  admitted  on  the  20th  November,  1694, 
Richard  Cantrell  and  George  Smith,  B.A. ;  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
trace  the  exact  succession.  We  may  surmise  that  there  were  two 
vacancies ;  one  by  Abraham  Yapp  leaving,  and  another  by  the 
disappearance  of  John  Stukeley,  who  followed  Henry  Ballew  in 
1691.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  the  number  of  Priest  Vicars 
in  1 694' would  be  : — William  Lurcock,  Succentor,  who  also  followed 
Thomas  Elford  as  Sacrist,  and  Eector  of  Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  on  the 
16th  February,  1695;  Anthony  Reid,  Richard  Cantrell,  and 
George  Smith. 

Abraham  Yapp,  who  was  attached  to  Lincoln  Cathedral  for  so 
short  a  time,  I  find  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazhie,  15th 
October,  1732,  thus  : — ''the  relict  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abraham  Yapp 
(died)  who  was  Precentor  to  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  and  Vicar  of 
Wilton,  but  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  was  deprived." 

On  the  19th  February,  1695,  Sutton  Griffin,  Junior  Vicar,  is 
appointed  to  ''prick  music"  at  16d.  a  sheet. 

On  the  16th  November  following,  £70,  the  remainder  of  the 
money  given  by  Bishop  Lany  to  re-build  the  Vicars'  houses  de- 
molished in  the  Great  Rebellion,  was  applied  now  to  purchase  of 
Mrs.  Hecht,  of  the  Close,  a  messuage  and  garden  in  Turnagaine  Lane, 
to  be  divided  into  two  tenements  for  Sutton  Griffin  and  Samuel 
Elford,  young  Vicars ;  and  some  money  left  by  Dean  Brevint  was 
laid  out  in  furniture. 

On  the  18th  November,  1696,  £5  was  allotted  to  George  Smith, 
Senior  Vicar,  for  repairs  to  his  house. 

On  the  21st  November  John  Jameson,  the  Vestry  Clerk,  was 
suspended  for  beating  Joseph  Norton,  a  chorister,  when  he  went  to 
put  his  gown  on  for  Evening  Prayers. 

On  the  23rd  May,  1698,  Anthony  Reid,  Senior  Vicar,  was  made 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  in  place  of  Samuel  Garmston, 
deceased. 

On  the  18th  November,  1699,  Richard  Hare,  Junior  Vicar, 
was  chosen  "  instructor  in  instrumentali  musica,"  possibly  in  the 
place  of  Stephen  Webb,  who,  however,  did  not  die  till  1706. 

William  Lurcock,  Sacrist  and  Succentor,  Prebendary  of  Welton 
Beckhall,  and  Rector  of  Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  died,  on  18th  May, 
1700,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  Browne  Willis  has  pre- 
served his  epitaph  (p.  257).  He  was  succeeded,  as  Succentor,  by 
Anthony  Reid ;  as  Sacrist,  by  George  Smith,  and  as  Senior  Vicar 
by  Thomas  Cunington,  B.A.,  who  was  admitted  5th  August,  1700 ; 
and  in  the  Rectory  of  Thorpe-on-the-Hill  by  Richard  Cantrell,  2nd 
August,  1700. 

Here  ends  the  period  of  history  relating  to  the  Choir  which  I 
have  attempted  to  illustrate.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognise  the  same 
features  in  it  as  in  the  previous  period  to  which  I  have  alluded  at 
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the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The  same  lamentable  want  of  discipline 
among  the  various  members,  both  lay  and  clerical,  is  only  too 
evident.  Insubordination  and  drunkenness  are  common  faults.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  general  laxity  of  moral  ties 
prevailed  after  the  Restoration,  the  probable  effect  of  the  over-severe 
rules  of  Puritanism  during  the  Usurpation,  and  the  Lincoln  Cathedral 
Choir  only  shared  in  a  corruption  which  tainted  all  grades  of  society. 
The  diaries  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys  bear  ample  witness  to  the  profligacy 
which  disgraced  the  Court  circle,  and  the  evil  example  set  by  the 
King  was  only  too  faithfully  copied  by  his  subjects. 

I  subjoin  a  few  Abstracts  of  Wills  relating  to  the  Choir. 

(No.  1.) 

Abstract  of  the  will  of  John  Peatley,  Precentor  of  Lincoln 
Cathedr : — 

"  John  Fairclough,  vulgo  Featley,  D.D.  1  May,  1666.  Long 
afflicted  with  the  grinding  pangs  of  the  stone,"  "  and  on  this  1  May, 
1666,  being  61,"  etc. 

''I  leave  my  body  to  be  decently  interred  (without  vaine 
pompe,  ostentation,  or  prodigality)  where  my  executours  shall  think 
fittest  according  to  the  place  where  God  shall  call  mee  out  of  this 
world.  Iff  I  dye  at  or  neare  Lincolne  I  would  be  buried  in  the 
Chappell  within  the  Cathedral  Church  which  belongs  to  mee  as 
Precentor,  but  in  the  night,  and  with  as  little  noyse  of  bells  and 
with  as  small  a  confluence  of  people  as  conveniently  may  be.  Iff 
at  my  living ;  then  I  would  be  buried  in  the  north  east  corner  of 
the  chancell  close  to  the  north  and  east  walls ;  but  by  night  to 
avoyd  too  great  concourse  of  people  and  the  unnecessary  charges  of 
a  pompous  funerall.  But  if  my  deare  wife  shall  depart  this  life 
before  mee,  I  much  desier  that  I  may  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  her,  wheresoever  it  shall  be ;  that  wee  two  who  so  lovingly 
have  spent  at  this  day  above  five  and  thirty  yeares  together  man 
and  wife ;  and  have  travelled  together  so  many  thousand  leagues 
into  so  many  severall  countries ;  and  have  beene  fellow-sharers  in 
so  many  afflictions  and  persecutions  unjustly  raised  by  malitious  and 
ungodly  people  (out  of  all  which  the  Lord  hath  delivered  us)  [may  be] 
gathered  together  into  one  dortuar  and  repository;  there  to  rest 
together  in  peace  in  certain  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

To  my  wife  50^^  per  ann.  out  of  my  lease  at  Crofton ;  plate,  etc. 

"  As  for  my  eldest  sonne  John  (in  whom  I  had  hope  to  have 
found  great  comfort  untill  hee  married  against  my  will,  and  my 
many  and  importunate  desiers  and  meanes  to  prevent  his  marriage 
were  sleighted  and  frustrated).  I  have  already  given  unto  him 
(besides  money  and  household  goods)  three  small  leases,"  etc. 
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Item.  "  As  concerning  my  disobedient  and  rebellious  daughter 
Anna  forasmuch  as  she  hath  cost  mee  too  much  money  to  main- 
taine  her  abroad ;  yet  I  could  nevere  pervayle  with  her  to  live  with 
mee  and  my  wife,  to  learne  her  duty  to  her  parents  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  her  brethren  and  sisters  whereby  a  mutuall  love 
might  have  beene  begotten  between e  them ;  but  shee  hath  refrac- 
torily and  rebelliously  taken  part  with  one  Hurlock,  a  blacksmith 
in  Acton  near  London,  and  his  wife,  who  have  sued  mee  at  lawe 
and  extorted  from  mee  threescrore  pounds  by  cunning  means  for 
keeping  her  from  mee  and  very  much  against  my  will ;  Therefore 
I  doe  give  unto  my  sayd  rebellious  and  unnaturall  daughter 
Anna  one  shilling  for  her  portion  and  no  more ;  yet  I  pray  God  to 
give  her  grace  to  see  and  repent  of  her  wicked  disobedience,  and 
not  to  lay  her  sinnes  to  her  charge." 

My  son  Daniel  had  his  portion  in  his  education — now  an  M.A., 
chaplain  at  Mary  Mag.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  "with  a  small  vicaridge." 
My  son  Pierce  hath  been  educated  by  my  brother  Mr.  Henry 
Featley.  My  wife's  aunt  Mrs.  Sarah  South,  widow,  by  will  gave 
30^^  apiece  to  my  ten  children,  John,  Sarah,  Dorothy,  Daniel, 
Anna,  Pierce,  Elizabeth,  Henry,  Eobert,  and  Thomas.  The  money 
is  in  the  hands  of  John  Thynne,  Esq.,  of  Egham,  Co.  Surrey.  My 
three  children  Martha,  Katherine,  and  Edmund  have  been  born 
since,  therefore  90^^  must  be  raised  for  them. 

"  To  each  of  my  son  John's  three  children  Henry,  Daniel,  and 
Elizabeth  5^^,  and  to  his  son  John  10^^ 

"  To  my  brother  Mr.  Samuel  Welles  30^^  out  of  75^^  which  I 
have  lent  to  the  Eabric  of  the  Cathedral. 

"To  my  son  John  my  sapphire  sealing-ring.  I  have  given 
250^^  towards  the  repairs  of  the  Fabric  of  the  Cathedral,  and  75^^ 
towards  the  Communion  Plate,  Hangings,  Cushions,  etc. 

"  I  make  exors.  my  wife  Anna,  and  my  children  Sarah,  Pierce 
and  Daniel. 

''WiUprob.  23Mch.  1666-7." 

A  full  account  of  the  testator  is  given  in  Wood's  Atkenm 
Oxonienses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  729-31.  He  was  son  of  John  Featley  of 
Oxford,  and  grandson  of  John  Featley,  cook  to  Dr.  Humphrey, 
President  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxon.  His  uncle  was  a  celebrated 
divine.  Dr.  Daniel  Featley,  Eector  of  Acton  and  Lambeth,  and 
Provost  of  Chelsea  Coll. 

The  testator,  who  was  a  clerk,  or  chorister,  at  All  Souls  Coll., 
in  1620,  took  his  degree  in  1624,  and  in  1626  was  the  first  preacher 
of  the  gospel  in  the  infancy  of  the  mother  colony  of  St.  Christopher's 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  afterwards  returned  to  England  and  was 
Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  lost  all  in  the  Kebellion,  and  was  at 
first  Curate  to  his  uncle  Dr.  Daniel  Featley  at  Acton ;  then  he  emi- 
grated with  his  wife  and  children  in  June,  1643,  to  St.  Christopher's. 


Southwell,   M/nster. 

Rmi^h  Sketch  cfpart  of  oldy  fbu^ndatioriy 
Walls  t^  east  e?uly  (?fs^iitAyyaxsk^  ofRoTrtca?.  Choir. 


Southwell.   M/ nster . 
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At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  a  Royal  Chaplain,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Hyde  gave  him  the  Precentorship,  and  the  Prebendal  Stall 
of  Melton  Ross-cum-Scamblesby.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  presented 
him  to  the  Vicarage  of  Edwinstowe. 

His  son  Daniel,  whom  we  have  seen  admitted  a  chorister  of  the 
Cathedral  in  1660,  was  afterwards  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford,  and 
was  ordained  priest  5  Sept ,  1664.  He  was  instituted  Vicar  of 
Bicker,  in  Co.  Lincoln,  9  Aug.,  1665,  the  "  small  vicaridge  "  alluded 
to  in  his  father's  will. 

(No.  2.) 

Abstract  of  the  will  of  John  Blundevile,  senior;  dated  15th 
January,  1692. 

*'  One  of  the  junior  vicars  of  the  Cath.  Church  of  the  B.V.M. 
of  Lincoln."  To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  S.  Margaret. 
To  my  son  John  Blundevile  10^^;  all  my  music-books;  my  gun, 
buining-glass,  and  magnifying-glass.  5^^  to  be  expended  in  my 
funeral.     My  wile  executrix. 

Will  prob.  22nd  March,  1692. 

The  testator  was  baptized  13th  April,  1614,  at  St.  Margaret's; 
the  son  of  Theophilus  Blundevile,  junior  vicar,  who  was  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  11th  June,  1617. 


Foundations   of  the  Norman    Choir  of  Southwell   Minster. — By 
Prebendary  G.  T.  HARVEr,  F.S.A. 

11^  the  year  1873,  during  the  works  undertaken  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  connexion  with  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  choir  of  Southwell  Minster,  the  flooring  of  the  choir 
aisles  was  taken  up,  and  all  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these 
aisles  were  terminated  was  cleared  up.  Slight  excavations  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  ends  of  the  choir  aisles  were  circular.  Before 
the  apses  were  again  covered  plans  of  the  foundations  were  made,  of 
which  those  accompanying  this  short  paper  are  copies.  The  details 
are  so  fully  given  by  the  plans  themselves,  that  no  words  are 
needed  in  the  way  of  explanation.  It  may  be  added  that  it  was 
intended  to  have  given  these  illustrations  in  our  annual  volume  for 
1873 ;  they  were,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other  forgotten,  and 
it  was  their  accidental  discovery  quite  recently,  which  led  to  their 
being  given  this  year,  in  order  that  a  permanent  record  might  be 
kept  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  Norman  choir  of  Southwell.     In  the 
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year  1877  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Southwell,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
authorities  the  foundations  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Norman  choir 
were  uncovered,  and  they  showed  without  doubt  that  the  east  end 
of  the  Norman  choir  had  not  been  apsidal,  but  square.  The  east 
wall  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  fourth  bay,  counting  from  the 
west,  of  the  present  Early  English  choir.  We  thus  have  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  Norman  choir, — a  square 
ending  flanked  by  aisles  having  apsidal  terminations.  The  arrange- 
ment is  much  less  common  than  that  of  a  centre  or  great  apse,  being 
that  of  the  sanctuary,  with  smaller  external  ones  forming  the 
eastern  portions  of  two  side  chapels. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Myra,  probably  erected  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  furnishes  another  example  of  the  rather 
unusual  square  form.  In  this  latter  church  the  square  ending  of 
the  central  portion  projected  beyond  the  aisle  apse  much  less 
prominently  than  at  Southwell,  where  the  square  ending  of  the 
choir  must  have  been  some  twenty  feet  beyond  the  lateral  apses. 


Notes  on  some  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  in  the  possession  of  the  Right 
Honhle.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Ereshy,  Lord  Great  Ghamherlain 
of  England. — By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Trollope,  B.A.,  Rector  of 
Edith  Weston. 

ON  the  day  that  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  visited 
Grimsthorpe  Castle,  in  the  Summer  of  1889,  the  hospitable 
owner  exhibited  to  the  Members  several  pieces  of  Silver  Plate,  a 
few  of  which  are  figured  in  this  woodcut.  Some  of  the  pieces  then 
shewn  to  the  Members  of  this  Society  are  of  special  interest,  since 
they  have  been  obtained  by  different  Lord  Great  Chamberlains  at 
the  Coronations  of  our  Sovereigns  j  it  will  not  therefore  be  out  of 
place  here  to  mention  the  steps  by  which  that  high  office  has  passed 
to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  the  present  holder  of  it. 

Henry  I.  constituted  Alberic  de  Yere,  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England,  to  hold  the  same  in  fee,  to  himself  and  his  heirs ;  and  in 
the  family  of  De  Vere  that  office  was  allowed  to  remain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  long  break  in  the  fifteenth  century,  until  the  death  of 
Henry  de  Vere,  ISthEarlof  Oxfoid,  in  1625.  In  that  year  was  fought 
the  famous  contest  between  the  rival  claimants,  Robert,  12th  Lord 
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Willoughby  de  Eresby  and  Robert  de  Vere,  each  of  whom  asserted 
his  right  to  the  earldom  of  Oxford  and  the  office  of  Great  Chamber- 
lain, and  presented  the  king  with  a  petition  setting  forth  his 
claim ;  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  also  entered  the  lists  by  putting 
in  a  third  petition.  Charles  I.  referred  all  three  claimants  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  instructing  the  Peers  to  ''  call  the  competitors  before 
them  and  examine  their  titles  and  certify  us  what  they  find,  and 
their  opinions  thereof ;  whereupon  we  shall  do  that  to  either  party 
which  shall  be  just."^  The  Lords  in  their  turn  asked  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  of  whom  these  five  heard  the  case :  Chief 
Justice  Crew,  Chief  Baron  Walter,  Justices  Doderidge  and 
Yelverton,  and  Baron  Trevor.  The  Judges  came  to  the  unanimous 
decision  that  Robert  de  Vere  (a  distant  cousin  and  heir  male  of 
the  last  holder  of  the  title)  was  rightful  Earl  of  Oxford.  As  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  they  were  divided  in  opinion, 
the  minority,  Crew  and  AValter,  being  in  favour  of  its  passing  as 
formerly  to  the  heir  male,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  the  other  three 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby. 
The  lords  in  their  certificate,  presented  to  the  king  on  5th  April, 
1626,  advised  that  Robert  de  Vere  be  Earl  of  Oxford,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number  of  judges,  asked 
that  *'  the  said  office  of  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  may  be 
declared  by  your  Majesty  to  appertain  to  the  Lord  Willoughby 
and  his  heirs  with  a  salvo  jure  nevertheless  to  your  Majesty."  The 
king  decided  the  matter  as  they  advised.  This  has  been  rightly 
called  "  a  remarkable  decision  "  :t  arrived  at  by  first  putting  aside 
two  strong  claimants,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  heir  male  of  the 
last  holder  of  the  office,  and  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had 
married  the  latter's  eldest  half-sister  and  co-heir.  In  preference 
to  either  of  those  this  heieditary  office  was  declared  to  belong  to 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  whose  mother  was  aunt  of  the  ivhole 
blood  to  the  last  holder  :  and  by  the  direct  male  heirs  of  Lord 
Willoughby  the  Great  Chamberlainship  was  held,  as  the  annexed 
sketch  pedigree  shews,  until  the  death,  unmarrried,  of  Robert,  4th 
Duke  of  Ancaster,  on  8th  July,  1779.  Soon  after  that  event  much 
the  same  controversy  was  raised  between  rival  claimants  to  this 
hereditary  office  as  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  previous 
century,  and  was  settled  in  a  similar  way.  The  Duchess  of  Athole, 
Hugh,  Lord  Percy,  and  the  two  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Ancaster,  preferred  their  claims.  The  House  of  Peers 
held  with  the  judges  :  "  That  the  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
of  England  belongs  to  both  the  sisters  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ancaster. 
That  the  husband  of  the  eldest  is  not  of  right  entitled  to  execute 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  contest  see  Proceedings  and  Claims  concerning  Baronies  bu 
Writ,  A.  Collins,  1734,  pp.  173-194. 

t  New  Peerage,  by  G.  E.  C,  p.  207  ;  in  vol.  II.  of  The  Genealogist,  New  Series. 
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the  said  office.  That  both  the  sisters  may  execute  it  by  a  deputy 
to  be  by  them  appointed ;  such  deputy  to  be  of  a  degree  not 
inferior  to  a  knight,  and  such  deputy  to  be  approved  by  His 
Majesty.""*^  From  then  till  now  this  office  has  belonged  to  those  two 
ladies  and  their  representatives.  With  the  approval  of  the  King 
they  appointed,  in  1781,  Sir  Peter  Burrell,  the  husband  of  the 
elder,  to  execute  the  office  on  their  behalf,  and  he  held  it  till  his  death, 
in  1820,  when  by  their  mutual  consent  his  son.  Lord  Gwydyr,  was 
chosen  in  his  place,  who  held  the  office  throughout  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  At  the  accession  of  William  IV.  the  surviving  sister, 
Lady  Cholmondeley,  appointed  her  son,  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley, 
to  act  as  her  deputy.  But  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  Lord  Gwydyr,  who  had  ten  years  previously 
succeeded  to  the  Barony  of  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  was  again 
chosen  to  act  for  the  representatives  of  the  two  co-heirs  of  the  4th 
Duke  of  Ancaster  in  the  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  ;  his  son 
succeeded  him  in  that  office,  and  finally  his  grandson,  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby,  the  present  holder  of  it. 

At  a  coronation  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  is  a  very  prominent 
personage;  he  walks  in  the  procession  immediately  before  the 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  and  much  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
ceremony  is  under  his  control.  On  that  occasion  he  claims,  in 
addition  to  other  duties,  to  be  allowed  as  Chief  Officer  of  the  Ewry 
to  serve  the  Sovereign  with  water  as  well  before  as  after  dinner,  and 
to  have  as  his  fee  the  basons  and  towels  and  cup  of  assay.  The 
amount  of  plate  which  this  official  received  at  each  coronation,  until 
the  changes  effected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  is  specified 
in  this  extract  from  the  Jewel  Office  Warrant  Book  : — 

"  These  are  to  signifie  to  you  his  Ma*y«  pleasure  that  you  deliver 
to  my  ser*  the  bearer  hereof  two  Gilt  basons  and  an  Ewer  weighing 
342  oz.  or  thereabouts  which  is  a  fee  due  to  me  as  L^  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England  for  my  personal  service  at  his  Ma*y« 
Coronation'. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  27*^  of  April  in  ye  1«*  yeare  of  His 
Ma*  Reigne  K^  James  ye  2^^^  a.D.  1685.  Lindsey^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  warrant  does  not  include  an 
order  for  the  cup  of  assay,  which  was  regularly  claimed  at  each 
coronation,  and  as  regularly  refused  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Claims.!  The  cup  of  assay  figures  in  many  ancient 
inventories,  being  usually  a  small  cup  in  which  wine  or  water  about 
to  be  served  was  tested  by  the  server  to  prove  the  absence  of  poison.J 


»  The  Lincoln  Date  Book,  R.E.  Leary,  p.  198. 
t  For  a  full  account  of  the  procedure  of  this  Court  see  History  of  the  Coronation  cf 
James  11.,  by  F.  Sandford,  1687. 

t  Vide  Old  English  Plate,  by  W.  J.  Cripps,  3rd  ed.,  p.  239. 
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But  although  it  was  always  disallowed  in  the  award  of  the 
Commissioners  the  cup  of  assay,  curiously  enough,  is  included  in 
the  following  warrant,  and  in  similar  warrants  addressed  to  the 
Master  of  the  Jewel  Office  at  the  two  succeeding  coronations : — 

"  These  are  to  signify  his  Maj^J^^  Pleasure  that  you  provide  and 
deliver  to  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  against  his  Maj^^^^  Coronation 
Two  gilt  basons,  one  gilt  Ewer  and  one  Assay  Cup  gilt  of  the  same 
value  and  after  the  same  fashion  as  at  the  last  Coronation.  And 
for  so  doing  this  shall  be  yo"^  Warr*.  Given  under  my  hands  this 
13^^  day  Sep'^  1714  in  the  first  year  of  his  Majesties  Reign. 

Shrewsburi/." 

There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  cup  of  assay  was  ever 
actually  obtained ;  it  was  probably  included  in  these  warrants  by 
an  oversight. 

The  ewer  mentioned  in  the  warrant  of  1 71 4  is  a  handsome  helmet- 
shaped  silver-gilt  ewer,  very  similar  to  the  one  figured  in  the  looodcut 
which  was  obtained  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne.  Of  the  two, 
the  one  last  recieved  is  rather  the  oldest,  being  stamped  with  the 
London  Hall  Marks  for  1700.  It  was  made  by  Peter  Harracke, 
jun.,  and  bears  his  elaborate  mark,  figured  by  Mr.  Cripps  (on  p.  334 
of  Old  English  Plate).  This  ewer,  used  at  the  coronation  of 
George  I.,  has  the  arms  of  that  sovereign  engraved  in  front,  within 
the  garter;  Quarterly;  \ ,  England  im^oXmg  Scotland ,  2,  France  ; 
3,  Ireland;  4,  Hanover.  Supporters,  Lion  and  Unicorn.  Motto, 
"  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit.'"  This  was  doubtless  bought  because  it  was 
such  an  excellent  match  to  the  one  obtained  at  the  coronation 
previous.  It  is  rather  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  the 
handsomer.  One  of  its  minor  differences  is  the  addition  of  a  female 
mask  immediately  under  the  lip. 

The  companion  silver  gilt  ewer,  shewn  in  the  looodcutf  was 
used  in  the  service  of  the  ewry  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  is  13  inches  in  height  and  is  stamped  with  the  London  assay 
marks  for  1702;  it  was  made  by  Leiois  Mettayer^  (whose  mark 
may  be  seen  on  p.  176  of  Gilda  Aurifabrorum,  by  W.  Chaffers). 
In  front  are  engraved  the  arms  of  the  Queen,  within  the  garter, 
Quarterly ;  1  and  4,  England  impaling  Scotland.  2,  France.  3, 
Ireland.  Supporters,  Lion  and  Unicorn.  Motto,  *'  Semper  eadem." 
The  arrangement  of  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  is  remarkable,  for 
the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland  were  not  generally  so  impaled 
until  after  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707.  This  and  the  other  ewer  are 
made  of  very  thick  metal. 

At  the  back  of  the  group  in  the  ivoodcut  stands  a  larger  silver 
gilt  handsome  basin,  one  of  the  pair  obtained,  together  with  a 
jug-shaped  ewer,  by  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  at  the  coronation  of 
George  III.      These  pieces  are  stamped  with  the  London  assay 
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marks  for  1761,  and  were  made  by  Thomas  Heming,  whose  mark 
they  bear  {Old  English  Plate,  p.  345).  The  basins  are  of  great 
size,  25  in.  wide,  and  repo2Lse  round  their  wide  edges  with  a  lion, 
unicorn,  stag,  and  hound,  with  foliage  in  between,  in  very  bold 
relief.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  rose  with  two  leaves  between 
"  G.  III.,'  "  R,"  with  the  crown  above.  The  ewer,  11  in.  in  height, 
is  repouse  with  foliage  only,  and  bears  in  front  the  crest  of  England 
within  the  garter,  an  imperial  crown  above. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  plate  shewn  to  the 
Members  of  this  Society  are  five  ancient  pieces  inherited  by 
Lord  Willoughby  from  the  Earls  of  Perth,  three  of  which  are 
included  in  the  group  :  a  drum  salt,  a  rose  water  dish  with  ewer  to 
match,  and  a  pair  of  tazzas  with  covers. 

The  silver-gilt  salt  stands,  15  in.  in  height  and  is  stamped  with 
four  marks,  three  of  which  are  quite  illegible  ;  the  fourth  is  the 
maker's,  an  eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  in 
a  plain  shield.  This  is  a  perfectly  plain  drum 
salt,  with  cable  mouldings  and  egg  and  tongue 
ornament  running  round  its  ends.  Its  lid  is 
surmounted  with  a  man  in  armour  holding  a 
staff,  perhaps  a  halberd  with  its  head  broken 
off.  Each  of  the  three  feet  is  an  eagle's  claw 
holding  a  ball.  In  front  of  this  piece,  which 
was  probably  made  in  about  1590,  is  engraved 
the  cipher  shewn  in  this  figure,  with  the 
imperial  crown  of  England  above. 

The  rose-water  dish,  the  lower  one  of  the  two  in  the  ivoodcuf, 
and  the  ewer  matching  it  are  two  very  charming  pieces  of  plate. 
The  dish  measures  19|in.  across,  and  the  ewer  15  J  in.  in  height. 
On  each  are  the  London  assay  marks  for  1614,  the  annual  letter 
being  a  Lombardic  E  in  a  plain  shield ;  and  the  maker's  mark,  S.  0. 
two  pellets  above  and  a  rose  below,  in  a  plain  shield.  Both  pieces 
are  covered  with  repousse  ornament  of  the  period,  formed  with  roses, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  dolphins,  those  creatures  disporting  themselves  in 
waves  on  the  foot  of  the  tall  and  graceful  ewer.  In  front  of  the  latter, 
and  on  the  boss  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  is  engraved  the  same  royal 
cipher  and  crown  as  that  on  the  salt.  A  tradition  in  the  family 
declares  these  three  pieces  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Queen  Anna- 
bella,  wife  of  Eobert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  to  her  brother  Sir  John 
Drummond.  To  uphold  that  tradition  it  might  be  said  that  perhaps 
the  original  gift  through  long  use  had  become  much  worn  by  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  then  replaced  by 
these  present  pieces  of  plate.  It  is  far  more  likely,  however,  that 
they  once  belonged  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  James  I.  A 
search  amongst  the  wills  of  the  Earls  of  Perth  might  reveal  their 
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origin,  which  in  any  case  the  royal  cipher  asserts  to  be  one  of  great 
interest,  and  worthy  of  all  pains  to  be  taken  in  its  discovery. 

With  the  last-named  three  pieces  Lord  Willoughby  also  exhibited 
two  other  valuable  heirlooms,  inherited  from  the  Earls  of  Perth — 
a  pair  of  silver-gilt  tazzas  with  covers,  one  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  foreground  of  the  group.  They  are  an  exact  match,  12 J  in.  in 
height,  and  stamped  with  the  London  assay  marks  for  1604,  the 
annual  letter  being  the  Lombardic  G,  and  the  maker's  mark,  a  bear 
passant,  I.  H.  above,  within  a  circle  (Old  English  Plate,  p.  313). 
These  strongly-made  tazzas,  excellent  examples  of  a  design  in  fashion 
at  that  time,  are  ornamented  inside  with  engraved  flowers  and 
foliage.  On  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  of  one  is  a  man's  head  wearing 
a  helmet ;  in  the  bowl  of  the  other  a  female  head,  with  a  head-dress 
in  which  are  two  feathers.  On  the  feet  are  thistles,  acorns,  and 
pomegranates.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  these  cups  have 
baluster  stems  and  dome-shaped  covers. 

In  addition  to  the  two  specimens  of  coronation  plate  and  the 
heirlooms  from  Drummond  Castle,  three  other  pieces  have  been 
included  in  the  illustration — a  small  cup  with  its  cover  surmounted 
by  a  swan,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  a  large  two-handled 
cup  and  cover,  and  a  salt  cellar  in  front. 

The  little  silver-gilt  covered  cup,  10  in.  high,  is  of  high  standard 
silver,  and  was  made  from  about  1710-20.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
with  plate  of  that  date,  the  hall  marks  are  nearly  worn  out,  the  only 
one  now  legible  being  that  of  the  maker,  Aug.  Conrtauld{Old  English 
Plate,  p.  339).  The  shape  of  this  piece  tells,  I  think,  that  it  was 
purchased  for  use  as  a  chalice  in  the  private  chapel  of  Grimsthorpe 
Castle.  It  may  indeed  have  been  bought  for  that  purpose  at  the 
time  when  the  present  chapel  and  whole  front  of  the  house  were 
built,  in  about  1723.  On  the  cover  is  engraved  the  crest  of 
Willoughby — a  Sarace7i's  head  affronte  coujped  at  the  shoulders 
loroper,  ducally  crowned  or.  The  swan  forms  to  all  appearance  an 
original  portion  of  the  design;  one  would  like  to  think  it  was 
placed  in  that  position  in  token  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln. 

The  large  silver-gilt  two-handled  cup,  once  also  belonging  to  the 
Dukes  of  Ancaster,  is  a  very  handsome  piece,  14  in.  high,  stamped 
with  the  London  hall  marks  for  1740,  and  made  by  Edivard  Feline 
(Old  English  Plate,  p.  343).  The  upper  part  is  chaste  with  festoons 
of  vines ;  below  are  landscapes,  with  cherubs  and  masks  on  the  foot. 
The  lid  is  surmounted  with  a  basket  of  fruit.  In  front  of  the  cup 
is  engraved  the  crest  of  Willoughby  with  a  Duke's  coronet  above. 
The  silver-gilt  salt,  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  is  one  of  several 
made  in  1821,  and  stamped  with  the  London  assay  marks  for  that 
year.  It  is  formed  with  three  escallop  shells  meeting  at  the  base, 
to  hold  the  salt,  resting  on  a  thick  stem  and  wide  foot.  From  the 
former  project  three  rams'  heads;  the  latter  is  ornamented  with 
lobsters.     This  piece  also  bears  the  crest  of  Willoughby. 
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YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Adel  Church  :  its  Sculptures  and  their  Symholism. 

WHEN  Dr.  Hook,  the  great  Vicar  of  Leeds,  at  times  visited 
our  rural  home  from  amid  the  toil  and  cares  of  the  great 
town,  he  would  remark,  on  entering  our  churchyard  by  its  south- 
western portal,  on  the  striking  contrast  which  he  felt — the  busy 
world  left  behind,  and,  within  the  cincture  of  its  trees,  a  placid 
scene,  the  Ark  ^  of  Christ's  Church  floating  at  peace.     The  imperfect 

*  It  is  understood  that  the  lesser  churches  were  formerly  built  after  the  type  of  the  Ark, 
the  cruciform  being  reserved  for  the  cathedral  and  greater  churches, 

"  That  this  child  being  received  into  the  Ark  of  Christ's  Church  may  so  pass  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world."— Baptismal  Service. 
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condition  of  its  roof  told  indeed  of  the  storms  of  ages,  and  added 
to  the  pensiveness  of  the  scene.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  brought 
into  still  waters,  for  those  reparations  which  it  has  now  happily- 
received.  In  front  lay  the  dust  of  ages,"^  with  a  few  lowly  memorials 
of  the  departed,  content  if  only  it  might  await  the  Great  Day  in 
hallowed  ground,  with  the  assurance  of  hope  in  its  proximity  to 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Most  High.  But  now,  alas !  the  scene  is 
changed.  Human  pretension  seems  as  though  it  would  lift  its  head 
to  vie  in  attraction  with  the  sanctuary  itself.  With  such  saddened 
feelings  we  hasten  along  our  Via  Dolorosa  and  stand  before  the 
Gate  of  Heaven,  the  inexpressible  glory  of  which  the  elaborate 
composition  of  this  beautiful  doorway  may  have  been  intended 
faintly  to  suggest.  The  designer  of  this  porch  probably  took  for 
his  first  inspiration  the  words  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  on  awaking 
from  his  vision  of  angels  at  Luz  ascending  and  descending  from 
heaven  : — "This  is  none  other  than  the  House  of  God  and  this  is 
the  Gate  of  Heaven " ;  f  and  from  thence  he  rose  to  portray  in 
symbolic  figure  what  is  delivered  to  us  in  symbolism  of  word  in  the 
Eevelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine: — "Behold  a  door  was  opened 
in  heaven  ....  and  one  sat  on  the  throne  ....  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  round  about  the  throne  were  four  | 
living  creatures  "  §  Palpably  it  was  impossible  on  a  flat  surface  to 
place  these  as  described  in  the  text,  so  the  sculptor  did  the  best  he 
could  in  placing  on  His  right  the  face  of  a  man  and  the  calf;  on 
His  left  the  eagle  and  the  lion.  "  Eound  about  the  throne  "  St.  John 
saw  in  vision  "•  four  and  twenty  seats,  and  on  the  seats  four  and 
twenty  elders  sitting."[l  We  know  that  the  sculptures  on  the 
corbel  table  are  generally  understood  to  belong  to  another  teaching, 
of  which  more  anon.  But  as  there  appear  to  have  been  four  and 
twenty  of  these  corbels  on  the  south  face  of  the  nave  behind  this 
subject  of  our  porch,  it  seems  not  unlikely  or  too  presuming  on  his 
part  that  the  sculptor  should  have  availed  himself  of  these  corbels 
to  represent  this  point  in  his  subject.  Again,  St.  John  relates  that 
he  saw  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four  living  creatures, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  a  lamb,"1f  which  appears  distinctly  in 
that  position  in  the  highest  compartment  of  our  pediment ;  on  either 
side  of  which  are  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  rays  of 
the  former  being  now  much  decayed.  "And  there  were  seven 
lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits 
of  God."**  The  sculptor,  unable  on  his  flat  surface  to  represent 
these  "  before  the  throne,"  has  availed  himself,  as  the  best  substitute, 
of  the  lower  compartments  of  the  tympanum.     It  may  be  objected 

*  There  is  evidence  that  there  was  a  church  at  Adel  antecedent  to  the  present  one  now 
of  more  than  seven  centuries  existence,    (See  Vol.  IX.,  p.  208.) 

t  Gen,  xxviii,  17.  t  Rev.  iv.,  1,  2,  6. 

§  Unhappily  in  our  Authorized  Version  rendered  beasts. 

Rev.  iv.  4.  1"  Ibid.,  v.  6.  **  Ibid  ,  iv.  5, 
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here  that  the  branches  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  designed  as 
torches,  and  thus  to  represent  the  seven  lamps  above  spoken  of,  are 
four  on  either  side  !  This  may  be  explained  by  some  preference  of 
the  sculptor  to  deliver  both  sides  numerally  equal,  or  rather  whether 
with  or  without  that  object,  to  combine  in  his  sculpture  the 
symbolism  of  chap.  i.  13  : — "  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candle- 
sticks one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,"  for  one  of  the  heads  on  the 
west  side  is  not  a  torch  like  the  rest,  but  apparently  more  like  a 
rose,  as  though  the  sculptor  would  thus  represent  the  Saviour  under 
the  figure  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  It  is  admitted  that  the  seven 
lamps  of  chap.  iv.  and  the  seven  candlesticks  of  chap.  i.  have 
different  signification ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  our  interpretation 
completely  harmonizes  with  the  general  subject  of  the  pediment, 
and  that  this  explanation  of  the  number  of  eight  representations 
where  seven  lamps  only  would  be  expected,  does  not  assume  more 
licence  than  the  sculpture  on  the  combining  principles  of  symbolism 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  taken.  "  And  there  was  a  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne."  "^  Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  the 
sculptor  to  represent  this  over  the  pediment.  May  he  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  to  suggest  it  in  his  unusually  deeply-recessed 
porch?  in  which  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  there  are  seven 
mouldings  to  the  arch,  as  though  referring  to  the  seven  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  There  is  one  other  feature  of  this  symbolism  to  which 
the  writer  must  no  longer  hesitate  to  refer  with  confidence  : — "  Before 
the  throne  there  was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal,"  f  for  after 
having  been  an  hour  or  more  on  a  recent  occasion  in  the  darkened 
church,  and  being  called  forth  to  interpret  this  porch,  he  painfully 
felt  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  flags,  and  accordingly  must  not 
again  omit  to  give  them  their  place  as  representing  the  sea  of  glass 
like  unto  crystal  in  the  symbolism  of  our  great  door. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  capitals  of  our  porch,  or  the 
mouldings  of  its  arch,  beyond  referring  to  their  sevenfold  division. 
One  of  these  is  the  very  usual  normal  beak-moulding,  which  drew 
the  remark  from  a  lady,  no  student  of  symbolism,  "look  how  those 
birds  seem  to  be  carrying  the  building  away  in  their  beaks."  May 
this  beak-moulding  have  been  meant  to  refer  to  the  spiritual  or 
heavenly  character  of  the  building?  "The  temple  is  not  of  this  build- 
ing." This  moulding  was  carried  down  to  the  ground,  but  the  lower 
portions  are  very  greatly  defaced,  partly  perhaps  by  the  fire  spoken 
of  in  our  last  Paper,  J  partly  by  an  irresistible  temptation  to  children 
to  climb  thereby,  particularly  when  they  were  concealed  from  view 
by  the  ante-porch,  mentioned  below.  Another,  a  chevron  moulding, 
has  in  its  angles  balls,  which  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  frequently 
recorded  ornaments  of  pomegranates  in  Solomon's  Temple.  The 
.representation  of  the  Rays  of  Glory  in  the  outer  zigzag  moulding  is 

*  Ch.  iv.,  3.  t  Ibid.,  6.  %  Vol.  six.,  p.  116. 

VOL.  XX.,  PT.   1.  E 
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a  well-known  ornament  of  Norman  architecture,  according  well 
with  its  circular  arches. 

With  regard  to  the  capitals  of  the  porch,  the  first  on  the  east 
side  evidently  represents  two  of  the  evangelistic  symbols — the  calf 
and  the  eagle.  Over  the  calf  till  recently  the  word  *' Taurus"  was 
distinctly  legible^  and  in  front  of  it  "  Sanctus  Lucas  "  was  thought 
to  be  traceable.  The  writer  would  be  only  too  glad  if  he  could 
accept  Whittaker's  statement*  that  the  corresponding  capital  on 
the  opposite  side  bears  on  it  the  two  other  evangelistic  symbols, 
and  that  part  of  the  word  "  Johannes "  was  there  legible ;  for  it 
would  harmonize  with  the  only  suggestion  he  has  to  make  as  to  the 
meaning  of  repeating  here  the  evangelistic  symbols,  but  he  must 
confess  that  five-and-forty  years  gone  he  has  studied  these  capitals 
with  every  predisposition  to  be  convinced  that  they  tallied  with 
Whittaker's  statement,  but  has  ever  had  to  retreat  vanquished  in 
the  attempt.  He  will,  however,  venture  on  his  suggestion  of  a 
teaching  symbolic  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor  of  this 
eastward  capital,  namely,  that  as  we  have  the  highest  authority  for 
interpreting  the  parts  of  the  Jewish  material  temple  as  symbolical 
of  the  spiritual :  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars ; 
Himself  the  chief  corner  stone ;  ye  also  as  lively  stones,  are  built 
up  a  spiritual  house  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices:  he  by  these 
sculptures  on  the  capital  of  the  first  pillar  would  remind  the  entering 
worshipper  that  it  is  through  the  truths  delivered  by  the  holy 
evangelists  that  we  must  enter  into  the  spiritual  house. 

The  second  capital  on  the  east  bears  a  very  common  IsTorman 
ornament,  especially  appearing,  we  are  told,  on  the  capitals  of  their 
porches.  It  represents  a  studded  ribbon  on  lace  intertwined,  which, 
to  follow  our  symbolic  interpretation,  might  be  supposed  to  remind 
us  that  after  being  introduced  to  the  spiritual  house  through  the 
narratives  of  the  evangelists,  we  must  put  on  the  first  Christian 
grace  of  charity  which  is  the  "bond  of  perfectness."t  It  has  been  also 
suggested  that  an  occasion  for  this  interlacing  band  in  the  porch, 
was  the  custom  of  those  days  that  betrothals  were  there  pledged. 

The  second  capital  on  the  west  side  represents  a  helmeted 
warrior  in  the  act  of  striking ;  for  the  rest,  they  are  unhappily  too 
much  decayed  for  their  interpretation  to  be  attempted. 

We  have  referred  to  another  teaching  being  expressed  in  the 
external  sculptures  of  our  churches,  with  which  the  hideousness  of 

*  Loidis  and  Elmete,  vol.  ii.,  p.  176.  It  is  no  marvel  that  Dr.  Whittaker's  account  of  this 
porch' contains  errors.  He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer;  and  when  he  visited  our  church  a 
modern  ante-porch  (shortly  afterwards  removed)  nearly  obscured  the  sculptures  of  the 
original,  insomuch  that,  as  domestic  tradition  records,  a  breach  had  to  be  made  in  its  ceiling 
to  examine  the  pediment  of  the  original.  His  notes,  then,  if  not  erroneous,  might  well  have 
become  confused,  for  it  is  understood  that  he  only  visited  our  church  once.  The  print  of  the 
porch  published  in  his  Loidis  and  Elmete  (see  frontispiece)  is  more  to  be  depended  on,  for  it 
was  prepared  independently.  But  in  the  sheet  of  details  accompanying  his  work,  besides 
other  confusion,  the  south-east  capital  of  the  porch  is  given  as  in  connection  with  the 
sculptures  of  the  chancel  arch. 

t  Col.  iii.  14. 
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gurgoyles  and  other  like  external  sculptures  and  device^  well  accords. 
Those  who  know  Lincoln  Cathedral  will  remember  well  the  hideous 
representation  perched  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pinnacles,  supposed 
to  be  designed  to  represent  the  Prince  of  Evil  himself ;  that  other 
teaching  being  evil  shut  out  of  the  church ;  and,  as  the  symbolic 
description  of  the  Gate  of  Heaven  at  the  entrance  of  our  House  of 
God  is  most  edifying  to  the  approaching  worshipper,  and  must  have 
been  still  more  valuable  when  the  Word  of  God  and  the  ability  to 
read  it  were  rare;  when  probably,  at  least  in  earlier  days,  the 
sculptures  will  have  been  used  to  enforce  scripture  truths,  so  that 
other  teaching  is  most  singularly  and  powerfully  applied  here.  Let 
the  visitor,  as  about  to  enter,  look  up  and  take  account  of  the 
hideous  head  which  has  perched  itself  on  the  top  of  the  pediment : 
evil  awaiting  its  opportunity  to  slip  in.  With  which,  as  he  enters, 
the  teaching  of  the  old  Norman  handle  accords : — "  Without 
are  dogs,""^  but  as  the  dogs  thus  excluded  from  the  City  of 
God  represent  the  canine  nature  manifesting  itself  in  human 
form,  the  dog's  head  is  curiously  finished  by  a  human  face.  The 
antiquity  of  this  handle  is  not  only  established  by  the  marks  on 
the  old  door  mentioned  in  our  last  Paper,t  but  the  scroll  work  is  of 
Norman  character.  The  wreath  round  it  is  similar  to  a  wreath 
round  the  Norman  porch  of  St.  Lawrence,  York.  A  handle  almost, 
though  not  quite,  identical  with  this  may  be  seen  on  All  Saints' 
Church,  Pavement,  at  York,  from  which  city  also  it  is  probable 
that  this  handle  will  have  been  derived,  as  from  the  earliest  date 
this  church  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Priory  of 
Holy  Trinity  in  that  city.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  another 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it. 
In  the  great  sanctuary  at  Durham  the  two  ideas  seem  more 
artistically  blended. 

We  now  pass  to  the  chancel  arch.  Of  the  windows  we  have 
spoken  in  our  last  Paper,  and  our  present  subject  is  the  sculptures. 
Who  can  contemplate  this  noble  arch,  its  lofty  dignity  and  width 
of  span,!  the  like  to  which  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  in 
any  small  church  of  the  Norman  period,  and  this  in  a  district  at 
that  time  chiefly  uncultivated,  without  being  convinced  that  there 
must  have  been  special  occasion  for  such  an  erection  here  !  That 
occasion  we  find  in  the  gratitude  of  King  Stephen  for  recent  success 
in  arms.§ 

As  to  the  outer  moulding,  the  writer  speaks  only  suggestively, 
and  without  the  confidence  he  has  in  the  interpretation  of  most  of 

*  Rev.  xxii.  15.  f  Vol.  xix.  113. 

X  Height  of  outer  moulding  to  floor  of  nave         ..        . .  17  ft.    2  in. 

„        inner  „  „  chancel    ..        ..  14  ft.    9  in. 

Width  of  outer  „      of  arch  14  ft.  10  in. 

„       inner  „  „  ,  lift.    4 in. 

§  See  vol  ix.,  212. 
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the  capitals  of  this  most  teaching  archway.  The  figure  plaj'ing  on 
a  stringed  instrument  near  the  summit  of  the  arch  may  be  assumed 
to  represent  the  choir.  In  the  decline  of  the  arch  southwards  are 
two  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — the  Twins  and  the  Fishes — very 
usual  in  Norman  sculpture,  for  example  in  the  porch  of  St.  Margaret's, 
York,  the  whole  twelve  appear  encii cling  the  doorway.  Now  the 
meaning  of  thus  placing  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  on  a  circular  arch 
is  evident,  as  symbolizing  the  arc  of  heaven;  and  as  the  other 
subjects  of  this  moulding  are  chiefly  heads,  with  parts  of  the  human 
body  or  a  large  tongue,  possibly  representing  the  organ  of  speech, 
or  animals  coming  out  of  the  mouth,  could  the  idea  meant  to  be 
represented  in  a  church  where  there  is  so  much  of  sacred  symbolism 
be  that : — ''  By  the  word  of  His  mouth  all  things  under  the  heavens 
are  created'"?  This  suggestion  is  made  with  reverence  and 
hesitation. 

The  next  moulding  is  unique.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
find  another  like  it.  He  is  not  well  versed  in  Continental  churches, 
but  Mr.  Chantrell,  architect  of  the  Leeds  Parish  Church,  when 
superintending  the  restoration  of  the  Norman  roof  of  this  chancel,* 
said  that  he  had  seen  it  at  Bruges,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native ; 
but  a  local  antiquary,  when  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  could  not 
specify  any  such.  He  said  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  cathedral, 
but  he  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Chantrell  had  seen  it  in  one  of  the 
country  churches.  It  evidently  represents  a  ladder,  hence  we  call 
it  the  ladder  moulding — a  Scdla  Coeli — to  teach  the  worshipper 
that  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with  his  first  step,  but  be  pressing 
ever  onwards  in  his  heavenward  coarse. 

We  next  come  to  the  exquisite  inner  moulding  of  chevrons  with 
zigzags,  the  way  in  which  these  are  worked  off  and  sloped  round 
towards  the  chancel  that  there  may  be  no  angular  offence  to  the  eye 
meriting  special  admiration.  This,  with  the  converging  lines  of  the 
two  upper  mouldings,  gives  a  special  glory  to  the  arch. 

We  turn  now  to  the  capitals  of  the  arch.  The  first,  or  western- 
most, of  these  find  their  place  with  reference  to  the  symbolic  teaching 
that  the  choir  or  chancel  with  its  white  robes — the  Righteousness 
of  Saints— and  its  service  of  song  represents  the  heavenly  mansions ; 
and  the  nave — the  station  of  the  worshipper — our  State  Militant 
on  earth. 

Accordingly  the  first  capital  on  the  south  side  presents  a  knight 
(probably  the  founder)  with  the  nasal  helmet  and  kite-shaped  shield, 
the  special  features  of  the  armour  of  the  period,  opposed  by  what 
is  evidently  meant  to  represent  a  locust  or  Apollyon,  "  king  of  the 
locusts,"  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  :  f  For  in  the  description  of  the 
locust  we  have  the  body  of  a  horse,  the  face  of  a  man,  a  crown  on 
its  head,  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  and  a  breast-plate  as  it  were  a  breast- 

*  Vol.  xix.,  100.  t  Rev.  ix.  11. 
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plate  of  iron,*  all  which  characteristics  are  here,  the  last  especially 
denoting  the  subject. 

Now  as  the  locusts  of  the  Revelation  are  interpreted  of  the 
Saracens,  then  the  great  scourge  of  Christendom,  it  was  most 
apposite  to  place  the  locust  opposing  the  Christian  warrior,  whom 
we  suppose  here  to  represent  the  founder.  The  cross  oa  the  knight's 
shield  is  no  evidence  against  King  Stephen  being  the  founder,  as  it 
is  no  mark  of  a  crusader.  It  was  adopted  by  many  families  at  that 
period,  probably  as  a  mark  of  devotion,  and  it  is  found  on  King 
Stephen's  pennon  on  his  great  seal.  The  cross  on  the  shoulder  alone 
was  the  evidence  of  a  crusader. 

On  the  northern  corresponding  capital  we  find  the  battle  of 
St.  Michael  with  the  dragon.  But  how  comes  it,  some  one  may 
ask,  that  the  great  archangel  should  be  represented  by  this  fabulous 
Sagittarius  1  Well !  as  the  Sagittarius  was  the  badge  of  King 
Stephen,  for  in  those  days  the  royal  badge  was  not  hereditary,  but 
each  succeeding  monarch  took  his  own,  and,  according  to  Meyrick, 
the  great  authority  on  armoury.  King  Stephen  took  for  his  device  a 
Sagittarius,  both  because  he  entered  England  when  the  sun  was  in 
that  sign,  and  was  also  greatly  indebted  to  his  archers,  probably 
mounted  ones,  the  use  of  which  he  may  have  learnt  from  the 
Easterns,  through  his  father's  experience  of  them  when  on  the 
crusades,  t     So  the  Sagittarius  was  a  badge  of  power,  and  would 

*  Rev.  ix.  7-10. 

t  Meyrick,  Ancient  Armour,  vol.  i.,  pp.  36,  37.  Meyrick  must  have  been  mistaken  when 
he  says  that  King  Stephen  learnt  the  use  of  mounted  archers  when  in  the  East  on  the  crusade^  for 
it  seems  evident  that  when  he  speaks  of  King  Stephen  he  must  have  attributed  to  him  some 
of  the  reputation  of  his  father  Stephen — Henry  of  Bloii,  who  was  a  chief  actor  in  that  crusade. 

We  are  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  conclusions  of  the  learned  at  Oxford  on  the  point 
of  the  possibihty  of  King  Stephen  having  been  in  any  form  on  a  crusade,  and  how  much  may 
be  inferred  from  a  cross  on  the  shield  or  pennon.  The  Rev.  0.  W.  Boase,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  has  specially  examined  the  contemporary  chronicles  for  this  purpose, 
and  enquired  of  other  historians,  including  Mr.  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  present  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  that  University,  and  both  are 
quite  agreed  as  to  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  King  Stephen  was  certainly  not  on  any  of  the  great  crusades.  All  the  extant  con- 
temporary chronicles  have  been  searched,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  in  any  of  them 
to  him  as  a  crusader.  (So  it  may  be  supposed  that  Meyrick  has  confounded  him  with  his 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  first  crusade.)  But  though  he  was  not  on  any 
of  the  great  crusades,  he  may  possibly  have  gone  to  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim,  or  taken  the 
crusader's  vow.  If  he  did  either  one  or  the  other  it  must  have  been  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne  in  A.D.  1135,  for  he  was  certainly  not  out  of  England  after  that  date,  or  a  long  time 
before  1135,  as  he  was  for  long  the  right  hand  man  of  Henry  I.  Thus  there  is  but  a  short 
period  left  during  which  he  may  have  made  an  expedition,  not  on  a  regular  crusade,  to 
Jerusalem ;  but  no  extant  or  known  original  authority  ever  mentions  such  a  journey.  Hence 
it  may  be  stated  that  he  certainly  never  went  on  a  crusade,  and  that  though  he  may  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim,  there  is  no  mention  of  such  expedition  in  the  chronicles  of  his  day. 

(2)  On  his  great  seal  (Annals  of  England,  p.  108,  engraving)  he  bears  a  cross  on  his  pennon 
or  banner.  Now  our  friends  assure  us  that  the  mere  bearing  of  a  cross  on  arms,  shields,  etc., has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  crusades  (see  long  list  of  families  bearing  a  cross  and  not 
crusaders  in  Papworth's  great  book  on  Heraldry).  A  crusader— whether  he  had  actually  been 
to  the  Holy  Land,  or  had  only  taken  the  vow  to  go— would  bear  his  cross  on  his  shoulder. 
At  one  of  the  Councils  at  which  the  crusade  was  proposed,  the  people  tore  their  garments 
into  strips  so  as  to  make  crosses  to  place  on  their  shoulders  in  token  that  they  were  crusaders. 
Hence  a  cross  in  this  place  only  was  the  sign  of  a  crusader.  Borne  on  pennon,  shield,  arms,  or 
when  the  feet  of  a  recumbent  image  are  crossed  thus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crusades.  In 
some  cases  pilgrims,  on  their  return,  placed  apilgrim's  staff  ov  cockle-shell  on  their  coats  of  arms, 
but  the  mere  bearing  of  a  cross  thereon  is  quite  independent  of  any  connection  with  a  crusade. 
When  the  cross  was  placed  on  a  shield  it  was  presumably  as  a  sort  of  talisman  or  charm 
expressive  of  the  piety  of  the  bearer. 
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according  to  the  symbolism  of  the  age  appropriately  be  introduced. 
Also  it  was  natural  to  place  the  royal  badge  on  the  corresponding 
capital  with  that  which  presents  the  founder,  and  still  more  so,  if, 
as  we  believe  to  be  proven.  King  Stephen  himself  were  the  founder.* 
That  the  subject  was  meant  to  represent  what  we  have  attributed 
to  it  is  incontestibly  evidenced  by  the  little  dragon  attacking  the 
Sagittarius  in  the  rear: — "The  dragon  fought  and  his  angels."! 
Also  a  little  further  down: — "The  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth 
water  as  a  flood  (after  the  woman "  j  and  her  seed,  the  regenerate 
race  of  man)  which  is  represented  here.  That  the  two  are  in  direct 
conflict  is  further  evidenced  by  the  arrow  point  of  the  Sagittarius 
being  sloped  round  the  corner  towards  the  head  of  the  dragon. 

With  regard  to  the  second  capitals  we  do  not  speak  with  the 
same  confidence  as  to  the  first  and  central  ones,  though  with  strong 
conviction  of  the  interpretation.  We  recall  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  chancel  and  nave  as  representing  the  two  parts  of  the  spiritual 
churfh — militant  and  triumphant.  The  sculptor,  then,  having 
reminded  the  worshippers  of  their  militant  state  on  the  first  capitals — 
in  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  knight  with  the  Saracen,  and  the 
fight  of  St.  Michael  with  the  dragon,  suggesting  the  aid  of  the 
heavenly  powers,  it  was  not  out  of  place  that  on  the  next  capitals 
he  should  endeavour  to  symbolize  that  intermediate  state  through 
which  we  have  all  to  pass  (except  those  which  shall  be  on  earth  at 
the  Lord's  appearing,  and  possibly  perfected  saints)  before  attaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  glory.  This  truth  is  indeed  little  dwelt  upon  at 
the  present  day,  partly  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  misuse  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  it  in  mediaeval  times,  and  partly  from 
fear  lest,  if  it  were  much  put  before  them,  the  utterly  careless  should 
encourage  themselves  in  their  evil  courses  by  hopes  of  future 
amendment.  These,  however,  are  entirely  cut  off  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  by  the  distinct  declaration  that  "  Between  us 
and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  they  which  would  pass 
from  hence  to  you  cannot  neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that  would 
come  from  thence ; "  and  St.  Augustine  shows  that  in  his  day  the 
belief  was  that  the  utterly  careless  have  no  part  in  the  cleansing 
at  the  intermediate  state,  but  they  were  only  for  those  in  whose 
heart  Christ  had  the  first  place.  Eeferring  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
about  building  hay  and  stubble  on  the  one  foundation  he  says  : — 
§"If  he  shall  have  built  on  the  foundation  wood,  hay,  stubble,  that 
is,  hath  built  worldly  attachments  in  the  foundation  of  his  faith, 
yet  if  Christ  be  in  the  foundation  so  that  He  have  the  first  place  in 
the  heart,  and  nothing  absolutely  is  preferred  to  Him,  even  such 
are  borne,  even  such  are  tolerated— the  furnace  shall  come,  it  shall 

»  Vol.  ix.  212.  t  Rev.  xii.  7.  J  Ibid.,  15. 

§  S.  Aug.  on  Ps.  civ.,  v.  13. 
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burn  the  wood  the  hay  the  stubble.  But  himself  He  saith,  '  shall 
be  saved  but  so  as  by  fire.  This  shall  the  furnace  do."  But  then 
also  he  says"^  on  the  words  "Neither  chasten  me  in  Thy  heavy 
displeasure  "  : — "  That  Thou  may  est  cleanse  me  in  this  life  that  I 
may  after  that  stand  in  no  need  of  the  cleansing  fire  for  those  who 
are  to  be  saved  yet  so  as  by  fire.  Blessing  and  rest  are  assured  to 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  f  but  do  not  even  righteous  souls 
after  long  years  of  service  feel  that  they  have  yet  need  of  further 
preparation  before  entering  into  the  presence  of  the  All  Holy] 
Though  probation  be  ended  in  this  life,  may  not  the  intermediate 
state  be  a  time  of  education  and  further  preparation  of  the  righteous  1 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  capitals  are  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  arch,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  the  creatures  on 
the  right  bears  the  sign  of  the  cross,  possibly  to  indicate  the 
crusaders  who  had  died  in  the  fight.  The  key  to  the  interpretation 
seems  to  be  found  in  St.  Peter's  description  of  our  Lord's  descent 
into  hell : — "He  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  J  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  unearthly  creatures  are  tied  together 
and  tied  down  to  the  moulding,  and  that  that  moulding  is  different 
from  the  others,  being  a  cable,  as  if  the  more  to  represent  binding — 
imprisonment.  If  the  souls  in  prison  being  represented  as 
Salamanders  which  were  fabled  to  live  in  the  fire  be  thought  to 
savour  too  much  of  the  purgatorial  fires  of  the  later  middle  ages,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  being  "  saved  yet  as 
by  fire;"§  and  in  whatever  sense  this  may  be  received,  here  at 
least  is  only  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture.  No  marvel  that  a  truth  which  is  referred  to,  as  may 
almost  be  said  with  reserve  in  Holy  Scripture,  should  find  no  place 
in  that  popular  theology,  which  would  conduct  almost  every 
departing  soul  forthwith  to  bliss  eternal,  regardless  of  the  plainly 
revealed  facts  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  will  first  return  to  earth 
as  the  Son  of  Man,  to  sit  as  Judge  in  the  Father's  stead,  and  that 
we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  "  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done."  || 

We  now  gladly  address  ourselves  to  the  chief  capitals  of  our 
church.  Eecalling  to  mind  the  divinely  sanctioned  symbolism  of 
parts  of  the  material  temple  representing  the  spiritual  as  stated  at 
the  porch — James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars  and 
the  like — we  find  here  on  the  capitals  of  the  two  chief  pillars  of  our 
church  the  two  Sacraments  represented,  as  being  the  two  chief 
pillars  of  the  spiritual  church.     On  the  north  Holy  Baptism  by  the 

«  S.  Aug.  on  Ps.  xxsviii.,  v.  1.  f  Rev.  xiv.,  13. 

1 1  Pet.  iu.  19.  §  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  ||  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
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baptism  of  our  Lord,  who,  by  His  baptism  "  in  the  river  Jordan 
sanctified  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  " ;  on  the  south 
the  "  body  of  our  Lord  given  for  us,"  the  essential  element  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist ;  for  observe  that  it  is  the  taking  down  from  the 
cross  which  is  presented  here,  rather  than  the  Crucifixion  itself — 
the  body  given  for  us — each  subject  being  accompanied  with  minute 
accessories  of  significant  detail. 

On  the  north  capital  then  we  see  our  Lord  in  the  waters  of 
Jordan,  which  indeed  are  so  rudely  represented,  that  but  for  other 
accessories  of  the  subject  they  might  have  needed  the  introduction 
here  of  Behemoth  drawing  Jordan  into  his  mouth"^  to  assure  us  of 
their  intention  ;  but  that  has  a  far  deeper  meaning.  On  the  right 
stands  John  the  Baptist  (in  whose  name  our  church  is  dedicated) 
holding  the  Saviour  by  the  hand  :  above  is  the  dove  coming  down  : 
to  the  left  an  angel  flying  with  the  albe  or  chrism  cloth  f  :  to  the 
right  of  the  Baptist  stands  a  crowned  figure  holding  a  branch  in 
his  hand.  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  David  a  righteous  branch  "j  J  "  in  that  day  shall  the  branch  of 
the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious;  when  the  Lord  shall  have 
washed  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion'^§—  a  text  interpreted 
of  Holy  Baptism.  But  this  branch  is  a  branch  from  the  stem  and 
root  of  Jesse,  and  the  prophet  after  describing  the  dignity  and  gifts 
of  the  Messiah  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  peace  of  His  kingdom  in 
the  well-known  encouraging  words  :  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf 
and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them ;  and  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  ;  their  young  ones 
shall  lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox."  || 
Accordingly  it  will  be  seen  that  the  branch  here  is  broken  off  from 
a  root  below,  another  stem  circling  round  into  the  chancel,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  symbolizes  the  kingdom  of  perfection  and  peace. 
Here  an  animal  stands  upon  one  of  its  branches,  pulling  at  a  bundle 
of  straw  fixed  in  the  ends  of  another  branch,  evidently  meant  to 
represent  the  peace  of  His  kingdom  by  ferocity  being  taken  away 
from  the  carnivorous  beasts,  and  their  feeding  again  on  the  fruits  of 
the  field.  "The  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox."  It  is  admitted 
that  the  sculptures  are  very  rude,  and  the  animals  regarded  inde- 
pendently of  their  connection,  may  hardly  vindicate  for  themselves 
the  characters  assigned  to  them ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  merely  symbolical,  and  are  far  from  pretending  to  the 
beauty  of  execution  of  the  fa9ades  of  some  of  the  Continental 

*  Job  xl.  23. 

t  We  find  this  use  referred  to  in  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  A.D.  1050,  when  it 
was  ordered  that  nothing  shall  be  exacted  for  the  Holy  Chrism,  nor  for  the  administration  of 
Baptism :  that  on  the  eight  days  during  which  the  baptized  persons  wear  the  albe  they  shall 
be  obliged  only  to  offer  their  wax  tapers  and  the  linen  with  which  their  heads  were  covered  by 
reason  of  the  Holy  Chrism. 

t  Jer.  xxiii,  5.  §  Is.  iv.  2-4.  |j  Is.  xi.  6,  7. 
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Churches  of  the  period,  about  Tours  for  example.  It  would  seem 
as  if  a  wave  of  symbolic  design  had  reached  our  distant  isle,  but 
not  the  skill  to  execute  the  sculptures  with  anything  like  such 
perfection. 

We  have  yet  to  say  a  further  word  about  Behemoth  which 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  west  side  of  the  capital.  The  Ancient 
Fathers  interpreted  Behemoth,  like  Leviathan,  as  representing 
the  powers  of  evil;  and  when  the  much  revered  and  learned 
Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  visited  our 
church,  he  informed  us  that  they  recognized  this  distinction  between 
the  two — that  Leviathan  represented  evil  ivitliout,  and  Behemoth 
the  evil  within  the  man.  Thus  the  sculpture,  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  faces  the  worshippers  in  the  nave,  may  be  understood, 
by  its  attempt  to  draw  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  into  its  mouth,  to 
represent  to  them  scepticism  of  mind  or  carnal  appetite  which 
would  destroy  baptismal  grace. 

We  now  turn  to  the  southern  capital  and  see  the  loving 
disciples,  Joseph  of  Arithmathea  and  Nicodemus,  taking  down  the 
Adorable  Body.  The  cross  is  shortened  to  represent  the  subject  on 
a  larger  scale  j  thus  each  holds  one  of  the  hands  which  they  have 
loosened  from  the  cross  until  one  of  them  shall  have  drawn  the 
nails  from  the  feet  with  a  pair  of  pincers  conveniently  lengthened 
for  the  occasion.  To  the  left  are  the  Blessed  Mother,  weeping, 
and  the  Beloved  Disciple,  whose  station  at  the  cross  is  so  fully 
recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  was  so  frequently  represented  in 
mediaeval  art.  To  the  right  a  face  without  rays.  When  the 
sculptor  or  the  painter  of  old  would  represent  the  sun,  he  gave  a 
human  face  encircled  by  rays :  but  "  The  Sun  was  darkened,"^^ 
accordingly  there  are  no  rays  here.  "  Many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose :  "f  beneath  appears  a  rising  saint,  with  the 
mouth  of  hades  below  yawning  after  its  prey.  But  as  the  saints 
who  rose  when  our  Saviour  declared  His  work  finished  and  breathed 
out  His  soul  not  only  were  a  prelude  to  the  resurrection  at  the 
Great  Day,  but  also,  and  perhaps  still  more  represented  the  *' rising 
to  newness  of  life,"  in  this  life,  through  the  power  of  Him  with 
whom  our  old  man  was  crucified,  and,  as  those  who  are  thus  rising 
through  the  power  of  the  Crucified  have  still  to  contend  with  evil 
passions ;  this  is  represented  by  a  dog  springing  after  the  rising 
saint.  The  animal,  moreover,  has  torn  the  saint's  robe,  which  will 
be  perceived  to  be  a  fold  shorter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  missing  fold  is  to  be  found  in  the  animal's  mouth.  It  may 
be  observed  that  this  note  of  conflict,  like  Behemoth  on  the  other 
side,  is  within  view  of  the  worshipper  in  the  nave.  Above,  facing 
west,  is  a  creature  of  symbolic  form  flying  forward  with  full  force, 
its  head  wrenched  back,  for  the  "  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  | 
is  vanquished,  he  cannot  face  the  Crucified.     On  the  other  side, 

*  Luke  xxiii.,  45.  (-  Matthew  xxvii.,  62.  %  Ephesians  ii.,  2. 
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facing  east,  the  powers  of  evil  on  earth  appear  put  to  flight — a  dog 
skulking  off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  looking  back  over 
his  shoulder. 

Above  is  a  wild  boar  rooting.  Though  at  this  time  the  primeval 
promise  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruising  the  serpent's  head  was 
absolutely  fulfilled,  yet  it  was  a  time  when  the  other  part  of  the 
prophecy  was  more  especially  realized  that  the  serpent  should  bruise 
the  heel  of  the  Christ.  The  Lord  had  applied  to  Himself  the 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  vine,  in  His  words  to 
the  disciples,  "I  am  the  true  vine,"  and  the  Psalmist  had  sung 
"  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the 
heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  madest  room  for  it,  and  when  it  had 
taken  root  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the 
shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedar 
trees.  She  stretched  out  her  branches  unto  the  sea,  and  her  boughs 
unto  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  then  broken  down  her  hedge,  that 
all  they  that  go  by  pluck  off  her  grapes  %  The  loild  hoar  out  of  the 
loood  doth  root  it  up."  "^ 

At  this  point  the  visitor  often  calls  attention  to  two  beak  heads, 
the  apparent  commencement  of  a  moulding  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  arch.  Now,  though  it  is  known  that  the  custom  of  the  day 
was  to  build  first  and  sculpture  afterwards,  it  is  most  improbable 
that  the  sculptor  would  commence  a  moulding  without  intending 
to  finish  it.  The  probable  occasion  of  the  work  being  stopped 
belongs  to  the  history  rather  than  to  our  present  subject,  the 
symbolism  of  our  church,  f 

We  now  retire  from  the  sacred  edifice  convinced  that  if  the 
middle  ages  were  as  dark  as  some  would  paint  them,  an  extraordinary 
ray  of  light  must  have  flashed  tipon  Adel  in  the  twelfth  century, 
revealing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  power 
and  skill  of  making  dead  stones  express  its  deep  spiritual  meaning 
which  has  not  been  excelled  if  equalled  in  this  age  of  light. 

The  retiring  visitor  has  now  time  to  remark  on  the  extent  of  the 
churchyard ;  and  in  reply  to  questions  learns  that  its  area  is  four 
acres-and-a-half,  having  been  allotted  with  a  right  royal  hand ;  that 
no  other  ancient  churchyard  is  known  of  equal  dimensions ;  that 
two  others  in  the  neighbourhood  are  said  to  be  much  larger  than 
their  present  boundaries  would  seem  to  indicate  though  not  equal 
to  this  ',  that  it  is  possible  that  this  churchyard  was  preserved  from 
like  desecration  by  the  action  of  the  parishioners,  who,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  as  a  tradition  related,  required  the  profits  of  a 
first  crop  of  corn  taken  from  an  unoccupied  part  of  it,  to  be  expended 
in  adornment  of  the  Church ;  reserving  it,  however,  as  it  would  seem 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years,  for  a  much  more  abun- 
dant though  hardly  more  licit  golden  harvest.  That  adornment  of 
the  Church  of  such  questionable  merit  is  recorded  in  glass  in  a  way 
more  befitting  a  memorial  inscription.} 

*  Psalm  Ixxx.  8-13.  t  Vol.  is.  of  this  publication,  p.  212.  }  Vol.  xix.,  117. 
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Sculpture  of  the  Norman  and  Transitional  Periods  in  Northampton- 
shire.— By  J.  EoMiLLY  Allen,  F.S.A.  (Scot.) 

IN  a  previous  Paper  an  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  origin  and 
progress   of  early  Christian  Scuplture  in  Northamptonshire 
during  the  Saxon  period. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  continue  the  subject  by  showing  what 
changes  took  place  in  this  particular  branch  of  ecclesiastical  art 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  These  changes  were  chiefly  of  two 
kinds — (1)  in  the  art-centres  whence  the  style  was  derived,  and 
(2)  in  the  class  of  objects  to  which  the  decoration  was  applied. 
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In  some  of  the  ornamental  patterns  to  be  found  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  crosses  belonging  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mercia  the 
Scotic  influence  of  the  School  of  Lindisfarne  is  very  apparent  whilst 
other  decorative  features  can  be  equally  clearly  traced  to  a 
Byzantine  source ;  but  the  art  of  Anglo-Norman  sculpture  is 
entirely  of  foreign  origin  and  akin  to  that  of  the  north  of  France. 
Before  the  twelfth  century  sculpture  was  applied  in  Great  Britain 
almost  exclusively  to  churchyard  crosses  and  sepulchral  monuments ; 
being  used  only  in  rare  instances  for  the  decoration  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  In  Norman  times  exactly  the  opposite  was  the  case. 
The  monuments  placed  over  the  resting  place  of  the  dead  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  plainest  possible  description,  forming  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  elaborately  sculptured  details  of  the  churches. 
In  dealing  with  the  Saxon  crosses  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date 
to  individual  specimens  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  historical 
record  at  this  early  period.  Fortunately  in  the  case  of  Norman 
buildings  there  is  not  the  same  uncertainty  to  contend  with.  A  list 
of  churches  in  England  whose  ages  are  known  is  given  in  Rickman's 
Gothic  Architecture,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  florid 
examples  of  Norman  work  were  executed  between  a.d.  1125  and 
A.D.  1175.  Two  churches  of  known  date  occur  in  Northampton- 
shire, viz.,  Caistor,  with  a  dedication  stone  showing  that  it  was 
erected  a.d.  1124,  and  Barton  Seagrave. 

The  portions  of  a  Norman  church  upon  which  the  sculptor 
chiefly  lavished  his  skill  were  the  corbel-table  under  the  eaves  of 
the  roof  and  the  principal  entrance  doorway,  on  the  exterior,  and 
the  chancel  arch,  font,  and  in  the  interior.  The  sculpture  consists 
of  geometrical  ornament,  foliage,  animals  and  figure  sculpture.  In 
the  present  Paper  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  figure- 
sculpture  only,  arranging  the  subject  under  the  headings  of — (1) 
doorways,  (2)  chancel  or  other  interior  arches,  (3)  fonts^  (4) 
sepulchral  monuments,  (5)  crosses. 

Doorways. 

Figure  sculpture  on  Norman  doorways  is  generally  placed  on 
the  tympanum,  the  arch-moulding,  or  the  capitals  of  the  nook-shafts 
of  the  jambs  at  each  side.  The  tympanum  presents  the  largest 
surface  for  display  of  sculpture  and  is  also  in  the  best  position  for 
being  seen  when  entering  the  church,  so  that  it  is  more  frequently 
selected  for  decoration  than  the  other  details  of  the  doorway. 

Sculptured  tympana  of  doorways  exist  in  churches  at  the 
following  places  in  Northamptonshire  : — 

Barton  Seagrave.     " 
Caistor. 
Pitsford. 
These  will  now  be  described  in  order. 
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Barton  Seagrave. — This  place  is  situated  two  miles  south-east  of 
Kettering.  The  tympanum  north  doorway  of  the  nave  of  the 
church  is  sculptured  thus."*  In  the  centre  the  head  of  a  bearded 
man  with  a  beast  on  each  side,  the  one  on  the  left  holding  a  human 
head  in  its  mouth.  Above  on  the  left  another  beast  or  monster. 
The  rest  of  the  tympanum  filled  in  with  incised  diaper  ornament 
occupying  three  rectangular  spaces. 

The  meaning  of  this  subject  is  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  early 
conventional  pictures  of  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  in  the  Catacombs 
at  Eome,  the  prophet  is  represented  in  the  ancient  attitude  of  prayer 
between  two  lions,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  a  still  further  simpli- 
fication of  the  symbolical  method  of  treating  the  scene  by  leaving 
out  the  body  of  the  prophet  and  showing  his  head  only.  Whatever 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  subject  it  occurs  on  the  wheel-cross  at 
Kirk  Braddan,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  elsewhere,  so  that  it  evidently 
has  a  significance  which  was  well  understood  in  former  times.  The 
beast  holding  a  human  head  in  its  mouth  has  its  counterpart  on 
fonts  at  Ham,  in  Staffordshire,  and  Tissington,  in  Derbyshire.! 
The  human  head  may  be  introduced  merely  as  a  realistic  detail 
intended  by  the  artist  to  indicate  the  man-eating  propensities  of 
lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  references  to  which  are  often  made 
in  the  Bible  for  purposes  of  imagery,  (as  in  Psalm  xxii.  20,  and 
ii.  Timothy  iv.  1 7). 

Caistor. — This  place  is  four  miles  west  of  Peterborough  and  one 
mile  from  Caistor  Railway  Station.  The  church  contains  a  good 
deal  of  Norman  work  of  the  best  period,  the  exterior  of  the  central 
tower  and  the  arches  which  support  it  in  the  interior  being 
particularly  fine.  The  sculptured  capitals  of  the  tower  arches  will 
be  noticed  subsequently.  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  the 
iNorman  portion  of  the  structure  on  account  of  its  date  being  fixed 
(a.d.  1124)  by  the  dedication  stone  over  a  doorway  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel.  | 

There  is  built  into  the  exterior  gable  of  the  south  porch,  over 
a  pointed  arch,  a  piece  of  twelfth  century  sculpture,  which  from  its 
semi-circular  shape  evidently  at  one  time  formed  the  tympanum  of 
a  Norman  doorway.  The  figure-sculpture  which  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  slab  is  entirely  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  border, 
consisting  of  an  angular  plait  of  four  bands  along  the  straight 
horizontal  portion,  and  a  pattern  composed  of  a  series  of  leaves 
with  a  scroll  on  each  side  placed  radially  along  the  arched  portion. 
The  sculpture  within  the  border  is  flat  in  appearance,  the  relief 
being  given  by  recessing  the  background  at  one  step  instead  of  by 

*  Illustrated  in  Parker's  Churches  of  Northamptonshire,  p.  150. 

t  See  Early  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A, 
(Scot.),  1887,  Svo.  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Christian  Symbolism),  p.  273  ;  and  Reliquary,  new 
series,  vol.  i.,  p.  24. 

%  Engraved  in  Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture,  Gth  edition,  p,  159. 
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gradually  rounding  off  the  whole.  The  subject  of  the  sculpture 
is  a  half-length  figure  of  Christ  giving  the  benediction  with  the 
right  hand,  and  holding  a  book  with  the  left.  There  is  the  usual 
nimbus  round  the  head,  and  at  each  side  are  two  circular  ornamental 
rosettes  filling  in  the  blank  spaces.  Rosettes  of  this  kind  are  not 
uncommon  on  Norman  tympana,  as  at  South  Ferriby,*  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  elsewhere.     Their  use  is  probably  merely  decorative. 

The  subject  of  Christ  giving  the  benediction  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  of  all  in  Norman  sculpture,!  and  indeed  in  twelfth 
century  art  generally.  It  is,  however,  rare  to  have  only  half  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  shown,  as  in  the  present  case.  He  is  more 
usually  enthroned  and  surrounded  by  an  aureole,  supported  by 
angels,  as  at  Ely  Cathedral,  or  with  the  symbols  of  the  four 
evangelists  at  each  side,  as  at  Adel,  in  Yorkshire.  Christ  is  here 
represented  in  the  character  of  the  Judge  of  the  World  as  described 
in  the  Apocalypse.  Such  a  subject  placed  over  the  doorway  of  a 
church  is  particularly  appropriate  as  symbolising  the  entrance  to  life 
eternal  through  Christ. 

Pitsford. — This  place  is  five  miles  north  of  Northampton  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Pitsford  and  Brampton  Eailway  Station. 
The  south  doorway  of  the  church  is  Norman  in  style,  and  has  a 
sculptured  tympanum  of  exceptional  interest.  A  few  years  ago 
the  south  aisle  was  added,  and  the  door  frame  was  moved  out  from 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave  to  its  present  position.  The  plate  of  it 
which  accompanies  this  paper  is  photo-lithographed  from  a  drawing 
by  Sir  Henry  Dryden. 

As  at  Caistor  the  figure-sculpture  is  enclosed  within  an  orna- 
mental frame  consisting  here  of  a  cable  moulding  with  rectangular 
blocks  at  regular  intervals  having  nine  or  more  small  circular  bosses 
projecting  from  each.  The  subject  of  the  sculpture  is  a  contest 
between  a  man  and  a  huge  beast.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing 
how  skilful  the  early  designers  were  in  arranging  all  the  accessories 
of  the  scenes  they  depicted  so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  available  space. 
The  beast  on  the  Pitsford  tympanum  is  probably  intended  for  a 
lion.  It  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the  left.  The  tail,  which 
is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  pellets  along  the  centre,  is  bent  between 
the  two  hind  legs  and  behind  the  body,  the  foliated  termination 
appearing  above  the  back.  This  foliated  termination  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  artistic  method  of  treating  the  tuft  of  hair 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  at  the  end  of  a  lion's  tail.  After- 
wards it  was  applied  also  to  beasts  that  were  not  intended  for  lions. 
The  mane  of  the  lion  is  indicated  in  a  conventional  way  by  rows  of 
scale-like  markings,  and  his  mouth  is  armed  with  formidable  looking 
teeth.     Below  the  hind  quarters  of  the  lion  at  the  left  hand  corner 

*  See  Paper  by  C.  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A.,  in  Archceologia,  vol.  xlvil.,  160. 
t  See  Christian  Symbolism,  p.  262. 
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of  the  tympanum  is  a  winged  dragon  with  two  fore  feet  only  and  a 
tail  forming  interlaced  work  ornamented  with  a  row  of  pellets  along 
the  centre.  Underneath  the  fore  paws  of  the  lion  is  another  winged 
dragon  with  a  head  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  unless  perhaps  the 
artist  intended  to  represent  two  separate  dragons.  Between  the 
dragons  and  passing  behind  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  lion  is  a 
conical  object  placed  vertically,  perhaps  a  tree.  It  is  covered  with 
horizontal  rows  of  scales  and  has  three  round  bosses  at  the  base. 
In  front  of  the  lion  stands  a  man  holding  a  sword,  or  large  knife,  in 
his  left  hand,  whilst  with  the  right  he  grasps  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
beast.  The  man  is  surrounded  by  interlaced  bands  terminating  in 
leaves,  and  behind  him,  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  tympanum, 
are  a  pair  of  wings  fastened  together  at  the  top  by  a  cord. 

In  Christian  art  scenes  representing  either  men  or  angels  fighting 
with  beasts  or  dragons  are  used  to  symbolise  the  everlasting  conflict 
between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil."^  Taken  from  Scripture  are 
Samson  and  the  Lion,  David  and  the  Lion,  and  St.  Michael  and  the 
Dragon.  To  these  from  legendary  sources  is  added  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon. 

The  sculpture  on  the  Pitsford  tympanum  does  not  resemble  any 
of  the  well  known  conventional  ways  of  treating  these  subjects. 
Neither  Samson  nor  David  were  armed  with  a  sword  when  over- 
coming the  lion.  St.  George  is  almost  invariably  depicted  as  a 
warrior  on  horseback,  as  at  Ruardean,  in  Gloucestershire,t  and  St. 
Michael  on  foot,  his  angelic  character  being  indicated  by  wings,  as 
at  Hoveringham,  in  Nottinghamshire.  I  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
the  extraordinary  accessories  introduced  on  the  Pitsford  tympanum, 
the  conical  object  and  the  pair  of  wings?  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  whatever  the  subject  may  be  the  symbolism  is  the  same 
as  that  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  sculptor  may  not  have  substituted  for  the  Scripture 
scenes  which  are  universally  recognised  as  typifying  the  contest 
between  good  and  evil,  some  similar  incident  taken  from  the 
literature  or  folk  tales  of  the  period. 

Chancel  or  other  Arches. 
There  are  not  many  examples  now  remaining  of  the  details  of 
chancel  or  other  interior  arches  of  Norman  churches  sculptured  with 
figure  subjects.  In  Northamptonshire  sculptured  capitals  of  the 
chancel  and  tower  arches  exist  at  Caistor,  and  of  the  arcades  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  at  St.  Peter's,  Northampton. 

Caistor. — The  tympanum  over  the  arch  of  the  south  porch  has 
already  been  described.  The  building  has  a  ciuciform  ground  plan 
with  a  central  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

*  Christian  Symbolism,  p.  269.  f  Journal  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  230, 

;  See  Christian  Symbolism,  p.  163. 
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The  capitals  of   the  four  interior  arches    beneath   the   tower  are 
sculptured  with  the  following  subjects  : — 

Chancel  Arch,  North  Side. 
Centre  Capital..,  Man  with  three  hounds  hunting  a  wild  boar. 
Eight  Caintal  ...  Samson  or  David  rending  the  lion's  jaw  (?) 
Left  Capital Bull  and  foliage  (restored). 

Chancel  Arch,  South  Side. 
Centre  Capital...  Tree  with  winged  dragon  on  each  side. 
Right  Capital  . . .  Two  beasts  with  their  tails  over  their  backs. 
Left  Capital Foliage. 

Nave  Arch,  North  Side. 
Centre  Capital...  Grotesque  head  with  foliage  issuing  from  the  mouth. 
Right  Capital  ...  Ditto. 

Left  Capital Bird  pecking  at  the  eye  of  a  serpent  whose  body  is  tied  in 

a  Stafford  knot  in  two  places. 

North  Arch,  South  Side. 
Centre  Capital...  Foliage. 
Right  Capital  . . .  Two  birds  pecking  at  fruit. 
Left  Capital Foliage. 

North  Transept  Arch,  East  Side. 
Centre  Capital. . .  Winged  dragons  with  scaly  bodies  teeth  and  claws,  having 

their  tails  knotted  together. 
Right  Capital  . . .  Man  and  two  beasts  (restored). 
Left  Capital Man  bending  down  and  cutting  branch  of  tree  with  pruning 

hook. 

North  Transept  Arch,  West  Side. 
Centre  Capital...  Foliage. 
Right  Capital  ...  Beast. 
Left  Capital Foliage. 

South  Transept  Arch,  East  Side. 
Centre  Capital...  Man  with  basket  in  his  right  hand  gathering  fruit  from 

tree  with  left  hand. 
Right  Capital  . . .  Beast  biting  its  tail. 
Left  Capital Beast  with  human  head  and  dragon  with  its  tail  tied  in 

a  Stafford  knot. 

South  Transept  Arch,  West  Side. 
Centre  Capital...  Two  men  armed  with  shields  and  clubs,  fighting  and  a 

woman  weeping  in  the  background. 
Right  Capital  ...  Foliage. 
Left  Capital Ditto. 

Hunting  scenes  occur  with  great  frequency  on  the  early 
sculptured  stones  of  Scotland,  and  also  not  uncommonly  in  Norman 
sculpture.  In  the  former  case  the  stag  is  generally  the  object  of 
the  chase,  but  in  the  latter  the  wild  boar.  On  the  capital  at 
Caistor  the  hunter  is  on  foot  and  armed  with  a  spear.  One  of  the 
three  hounds  has  been  ripped  in  two  pieces  by  the  boar's  tusks, 
the  head  and  fore-paws  being  on  the  ground  whilst  the  hind 
quarters  have  been  tossed  in  the  air.  The  other  two  hounds  are 
following  behind  baying  vigorously    and   eager    to   avenge   their 
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comrades'  untimely  end.  Similar  scenes  are  sculptured  on  the 
capitals  of  the  chancel  arch  of  Liverton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  the 
medallions  on  the  doorway  at  Brayton  in  the  same  county.  It  is 
well-known  that  the  chase  was  used  for  purposes  of  symbolism  in 
the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,*  and  when  it  appears  in  the 
decoration  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  be  something  more  than  mere 
ornament.  At  Liverton  the  chase  is  associated  with  such  a  purely 
scriptural  subject  as  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  at 
Caistor  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with  Samson,  or  David,  rending 
the  lion's  jaw. 

The  representation  of  the  two  men  fighting  with  clubs,  at 
Caistor,  is  a  very  curious  one.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  same  scene  occurs  on  the  font  at  Wansford,  but  without 
the  female  spectator  in  the  back-ground.  The  clubs  have  a  round 
knob  at  the  end.  The  shields  are  rounded  at  the  top  and  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  boss  near  the  top.  The  lady  is 
evidently  an  interested  spectator  of  the  combat,  and  may  even 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  dispute  which  has  led  to  a  mortal  duel 
At  all  events  there  is  no  necessity  here  to  •'  cherchez  la  femme." 
The  lady  is  shown  clearly  enough  evincing  her  grief  by  tears.  She 
is  fashionably  attired  with  the  inordinately  long  sleeves  of  the 
period,  seen  from  the  front  instead  of  sideways,  a  most  unusual 
feature.  Perhaps  the  scene  may  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the 
mediaeval  romances  or  some  other  literary  source  familar  to  the 
Korman  ecclesiastics.  It  suggests  a  moral  which  the  celibate 
monks  were  never  tired  of  dwelling  upon,  namely  that  in  order  to 
live  happily  in  this  world  and  the  next  it  was  essential  to  avoid  the 
society  of  women  and  thus  escape  all  the  evils  they  have  brought 
on  mankind. 

Amongst  the  other  sculptured  capitals  worthy  of  notice  are 
those  representing  the  gardening  operations  of  pruning  trees  and 
gathering  fruit  in  a  basket.  Also  the  bird  pecking  at  the  eye  of  a 
serpent,  whose  head  has  two  projecting  horns  on  each  side. 

Northampton,  St.  Peter's. — The  capitals  of  the  nave  arcades  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Northampton,  are  elaborately  sculptured  with 
foliage  and  animals.  These  capitals  are  not  what  the  French  call 
"  historic  "  (that  is  to  say  carved  with  figure-subjects  which  set  forth 
a  story  from  Scripture,  or  from  some  other  source),  but  are  rather 
intended  to  be  decorative.  It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  refer 
the  reader  to  where  illustrations 

of  the  details  of  the  arcades  in  St.  Peter's  Church  are  to  be  found. 

*  See  J.  Anderson's  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  p.  167.    The  hunting  of  the  lion 
is  illustrated  in  a  thirteenth  century  Bestiary  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (12  F,  siii.) 
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Fonts. 

Sculptured  Norman  fonts,  with  figure  subjects,  exist  at  the 
following  places  in  Northamptonshire  : — 

Finedon.  Harpole. 

Haddon  (East).  Raunds. 

Haddon  (West).  Wansford. 

Finedon. — This  place  is  six  miles  south-east  of  Kettering  and 
two  miles  from  Finedon  Railway  Station. 

The  font  is  octagonal  at  the  top,  but  the  lower  part  is  nearly 
square."^  On  one  side  are  two  recessed  semicircular  arches.  Under 
the  left  hand  arch  is  a  figure,  apparently  female,  placed  sideways 
kneeling,  with  the  hands  in  the  position  of  prayer  and  facing  to  the 
right.  Under  the  right  hand  arch  is  a  figure  in  a  loose  robe,  seated, 
facing  the  kneeling  figure  and  holding  in  his  or  her  hands  a  cross. 
In  the  spandril  above  is  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings. 

East  Haddon. — This  place  is  eight  miles  north-west  of  North- 
ampton and  two  miles  from  Long  Buckby  Railway  Station.  The 
font  in  East  Haddon  Church  is  illustrated  in  Paley's  book  on  the 
subject.  The  bowl  is  approximately  cylindrical,  2  ft.  3  in.  in 
diameter  and  1  ft.  6  in.  deep  outside.  A  band  of  arcading  com- 
posed of  intersecting  arches  runs  round  the  lower  part.  Above 
this  is  sculptured  a  man  with  a  bird  on  each  side  which  he  is 
grasping  by  the  neck.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  subject  occurs 
elsewhere,  nor  does  it  correspond  with  any  Christian  symbolic 
representation  of  known  meaning. 

West  Haddon. — This  place  is  eleven  miles  north-west  of 
Northampton  and  one  mile  from  Kilsby  and  Crick  Railway  Station. 
The  accompanying  illustrations,  photo-lithographed  from  Sir  Henry 
Dryden's  drawings,  show  the  sculpture  on  the  four  sides  of  the  font 
in  West  Haddon  Church.  When  I  saw  it  some  years  ago  only  the 
south  and  west  sides  were  visible,  the  other  sides  being  concealed 
against  a  block  of  masonry  which  filled  up  the  tower  arch.  In 
1887,  when  the  church  was  restored,  the  font  was  removed  and 
placed  on  a  new  stone  pedestal  near  the  south  doorway,  so  that 
now  all  four  sides  are  exposed  to  view.  The  bowl  of  the  font  is 
nearly  square  on  the  outside  in  plan,  the  north  and  east  sides 
measuring  2  ft.  5^  in.,  and  south  and  west  sides  2  ft.  4Jin.  The 
depth  of  the  bowl  outside  is  1  ft.  2^  in.,  but  the  bottom  has  been 
mutilated  so  that  it  was  originally  3  or  4  inches  deeper.  The 
inside  of  the  basin  is  round,  1  ft.  11  in.  in  diameter  and  10^  in. 
deep.  The  four  spandrils  at  each  corner  of  the  top  of  the  bowl 
are  enriched  with  foliage,  and  on  each  of  the  vertical  angles  are 
grotesque  human  heads  with  foliage  issuing  from  their  mouths. 

*  See  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry,-^.  132. 
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The  figure  subjects  on  the  four  sides  are  as  follows : — 

North  side — The  Nativity  of  Christ.  On  the  left  is  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  a  bed,  her  head  only  appearing  above  the  bed  covering. 
The  "  Dextera  Dei,"  or  Right  Hand  of  God,  is  placed  over  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  with  the  two  fore-fingers  in  the  attitude  of  giving  the 
benediction,  pointing  towards  the  face.  At  the  foot  of  the  Virgin's 
bed  is  the  Infant  Saviour,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in 
a  manger,  above  the  top  of  which  appear  the  heads  and  necks  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass.  On  the  extreme  right  is  St.  Joseph,  having 
his  two  hands  upraised  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  close  to  the 
head  of  the  Infant  Saviour.  The  back-ground  is  formed  by  two 
round  arches  with  a  small  conically  roofed  turret  in  the  spandril. 
The  couch  on  which  the  Virgin  reposes  is  ornamented  below  with 
an  arcade  of  four  arches,  and  the  manger  has  a  double  row  of  pellets 
on  the  under  side.  This  is  the  usual  conventional  way  of  represent- 
ing the  Nativity  in  twelfth  century  art.  The  only  uncommon  feature 
is  the  introduction  of  the  Dextera  Dei  above  the  Virgin.  The 
meaning  of  the  symbol  is  either  that  God  is  communicating  some 
message  to  the  person  over  whom  it  occurs,  or  that  the  person  is  at 
the  moment  specially  under  the  protection  of  God  or  receiving  this 
blessing.* 

Most  of  the  pictures  of  the  Nativity  in  the  MSS.  of  this  period 
have  a  back-ground  of  Byzantine  buildings,  many  of  the  details  of 
which  are  a  subject  of  interesting  study  for  the  architect. 

South  side. — The  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  Saviour  is  represented 
as  nude,  immersed  up  to  the  waist  in  a  font  ornamented  with  a  row 
of  pellets.  He  has  the  nimbus  round  the  head.  On  the  right  is 
an  angel  holding  up  the  tunic  of  the  Saviour  whilst  he  is  being 
baptized,  and  on  the  left  another  angel  holding  up  a  book  with  the 
left  hand  and  pointing  to  it  with  the  right.  Two  of  the  blank 
spaces  in  the  back-ground  are  filled  in  with  ornamental  rosettes. 
The  absence  of  the  dove  symbol  above  the  head  of  the  Saviour  is 
remarkable,  f 

West  side. — The  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  On  the  left  side 
the  Saviour  is  represented  as  riding  on  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  and 
holding  the  reins  in  His  right  hand,  the  left  being  hidden.  On  the 
right,  in  front  of  the  ass  is  a  man  holding  a  palm  branch  in  each 
hand,  and  behind  the  ass  is  a  conventional  palm  tree.  An  orna- 
mental rosette  fills  in  the  blank  space  at  the  back  of  the  Saviour. 

East  side. — Christ  in  Glory.  The  Saviour  is  represented  as 
enthroned  within  a  vesica-shaped  aureole,  giving  the  benediction 
with  the  right  hand.  The  left  hand  and  leg  are  defaced.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  aureole  is  an  oval  frame;  that  on  the  right 
enclosing  the  eagle  symbol  of  St.  John,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
angel  symbol  of  St.  Matthew. 

*  For  list  of  scenes  in  which  the  Dextera  Dei  occurs  see  Christian  Symbolism,  p.  161. 
t  See  Christian  Symbolism,  p.  286. 
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To  those  who  can  read  it  aright,  the  four  scenes  sculptured  on 
the  font  at  West  Haddon  contain  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Christian 
faith  ;  firstly  Christ  born  to  redeem  mankind ;  then  the  manifestation 
of  the  Trinity  at  His  baptism ;  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
with  which  the  series  of  the  Passion  commences  ;  and  lastly,  Christ 
the  Righteous  Judge  of  Mankind. 

Harpole. — This  place  is  situated  four  miles  west  of  Northampton. 

The  basin  of  this  is  of  red  stone  and  circular.  The  stem  and  base 
are  modern.  It  is  2  ft.  5 J  in.  in  diameter,  and  1  ft.  5|  in.  deep 
externally  ;  1  ft.  lOJ  in.  in  diameter,  and  1  ft.  If  in.  deep  internally ; 
lined  with  lead  which  is  turned  over  the  top  and  hides  the  upper 
part  of  the  carving.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  sculpture,  rudely 
executed.  One  portion,  about  1  ft.  9  in.  wide,  is  covered  with  nine 
rows  of  tile  or  scale  ornament.  Proceeding  to  the  right  is  a  tree 
of  conventional  design,  with  vertical  stem  ornamented  with  a  row 
of  pellets,  and  having  branches  on  each  side.  Next  comes  a  plant 
of  many  stems.  Beyond  this  are  two  four-legged  monsters  amongst 
foliage  facing  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  each  biting  a 
a  branch  which  curls  upwards  above  their  necks,  and  after  passing 
downwards,  behind  their  bodies,  appears  again  underneath  their 
bellies.  The  two  monsters  have  long  sharp  noses,  upright  ears, 
and  long  tails  passing  between  their  hind  legs  and  curled  over 
their  bodies.  Their  fore  parts  are  covered  with  large  locks  of 
hair  more  resembling  feathers  than  anything  else.  Each  has  a 
long  forked  crest  falling  back  over  the  shoulders.  Close  behind 
the  right  hand  beast  is  another  four-legged  beast  with  its  fore  part 
facing  towards  the  one  in  front  of  it,  but  with  its  head  turned  back 
and  eating  its  own  tail.  This  animal  has  along  its  back  a  row  of 
pellets.  The  hind  part  reaches  to  the  tile  or  scale  ornament.  Along 
the  top  is  a  wavy  stem  with  curled  leaf  off-shoots  alternately  above 
and  below  it."^ 

The  representation  on  the  Harpole  font  belongs  to  a  class  which 
lies  on  the  borderland  between  symbolism  and  ornament.  A  tree 
in  the  centre,  with  an  animal  placed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of 
it,  is  a  device  to  be  found  in  the  art  of  most  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  but  whether  it  was  in  the  first  instance  a  symbol  and 
then  afterwards  degraded  into  a  mere  ornament  when  the  meaning 
was  lost,  or  vice  ve7'sa,  will  perhaps  never  be  determined.  The 
Assyrians  undoubtedly  used  the  tree  as  a  sacred  emblem,  and  much 
curious  information  on  the  subject  of  tree  worship  in  the  East  is  to 
be  found  in  Ferguson's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  and  Forbes 
Leslie's  Early  Races  of  Scotland.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  may 
have  copied  the  symbol  from  the  Assyrians  and  lastly  the  mediaeval 
Christians  may  have  adopted  it,  but  with  an  entirely  new  signi- 

*  See  Plate  of  Fonts  in  Baker's  History  of  Northamptonshire. 
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fication,.  in  the  same  manner  that  they  appropriated  many  other 
things  from  classical  art  and  mythology,  Orpheus  and  his  lyre 
becoming  a  type  of  Christ,  Hercules  having  his  counterpart  in 
Samson,  and  so  on.  As  the  natives  of  India  have  their  sacred  trees 
at  the  present  day,  so  the  Scandinavians  had  their  sacred  Ash, 
Iggdrasil,  which  in  later  times  became  the  Christian  Tree  of  Life. 
On  the  Norman  font  at  Aston-le- Walls,  Northamptonshire,  we  have 
an  interesting  sculpture  of  the  Tree  of  Life.     (See  Paley's  Fonts.) 

In  Norman  sculpture  a  conventional  tree  flanked  by  two  beasts 
is  a  very  common  subject,  treated  both  quite  symmetrically,  in  a 
decorative  fashion,  and  also  symbolically  with  other  accessories 
introduced. 

As  an  instance  of  the  decorative  treatment,  there  is  a  very  good 
example  on  the  tympanum  of  a  south  doorway  at  Wordwell, 
Suffolk.  On  a  tympanum  at  Ashford,  in  Derbyshire,  there  is  a 
central  tree  with  a  boar  on  the  left,  and  another  different  beast  on 
the  right."^  It  is  now  over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  but 
some  years  ago  it  was  built  into  the  south  wall  with  the  following 
text  inscribed  on  a  plate  by  a  previous  Incumbent  of  the  parish  to 
explain  the  symbolism  of  the  sculpture  as  it  appeared  to  him  : — 
"  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  out  of 
the  field  doth  devour  it."t 

At  DintoUjJ  Bucks,  is  a  tympanum  with  a  tree  and  a  beast  on 
each  side  of  it,  inscribed  in  contemporary  characters  :  "  Premia  pro 
meritis  si  quis  desperet  habenda  Audiat  hie  precepta  sibi  que  sunt 
retinenda,"  but  the  inscription  does  not  seem  to  have  reference  to 
the  sculpture. 

Another  curious  representation  of  a  tree  with  a  beast  on  each 
side  of  it  is  to  be  seen  on  a  tympanum  at  Fritwell,§  Oxon. 

The  destructive  tendencies  of  certain  animals,  such  as  goats 
when  let  loose  in  a  vineyard,  are  often  referred  to  in  the  mediceval 
Bestiary,  there  being  an  obvious  analogy  between  the  creature  which 
undoes  the  work  of  man  by  devouring  the  shoots  of  young  trees  in 
a  garden,  and  the  Devil  who  is  ready  to  nip  the  spiritual  plant  in 
the  bud.  Goats  are  usually  represented  in  the  illustrations  to  the 
Bestiary,  standing  on  their  hind  legs  on  each  side  of  a  plant,  or 
tree,  and  tearing  down  the  branches.  A  sculpture  of  this  subject 
occurs  on  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  south  doorway  at  Barton-le- 
Street,  in  Yorkshire.  H 

In  Mrs.  Jameson's  History  of  our  Lord  (vol.  i.,  p.  235)  an 
illustration   of  Nebuchadnezzar's   dream   is    given    taken   from   a 

♦  Christian  Symbolism,  p.  387.       f  Psalm  Ixxix.  13.       t  Archceologia,  vol.  x,,  p.  167. 

§  Oxfordshire  Archoeol.  Soc.  Trans,,  vol.    p. 

II  See  Reliquary,  New  Series,  vol.     p. 
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fifteenth-century  speculum.     The  tree  in  the  dream  is  described  thus 
in  Daniel  iv.  12  : — 

"  The  leaves  of  it  were  fair  and  the  fruit  thereof  much,  and  it  was  meat 
for  all  ;  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  shadow  under  it  and  the  fowls  of  heaven 
dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it." 

The  speculum  makes  this  tree  a  type  of  Christ. 

In  the  Bestiary  (see  Caliier  et  Martin  Melanges  d'  Archeologle, 
vol.  4,  p.  83)  an  animal  called  in  French  '^muscaliet"  (query 
squirrel)  is  said  to  signify  pride  which  destroys  the  soul  because  "  it 
is  a  most  destructive  beast,  mounting  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees, 
robbing  them  of  their  fruit,  tearing  off  the  branches,  grubbing  up 
the  roots,  and  finally  killing  it." 

The  hedgehog  in  the  Bestiary  (see  Melanges,  vol.  2,  p.  198)  is 
compared  to  the  devil  which  robs  men  of  their  souls  because  it 
shakes  down  the  grapes  from  the  vine  and  rolls  on  them  so  as  to 
impale  the  fruit  on  its  quills  in  order  to  carry  it  away  to  feed  its 
young. 

In  Martigny's  Didionnaire  des  AntiqiiMes  Chretiennes  (Article 
Arhres)  a  variety  of  different  symbolic  meanings  of  the  tree  are  men- 
tioned. In  the  catacombs  it  was  used  as  a  type  of  the  resurrection,  the 
tree  that  looses  its  foliage  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  springs  into 
new  life  the  next.  The  tree  has  been  made  also  in  later  times  a 
type  of  Christ,  and  of  man  who  brings  forth  good  and  evil  fruit. 
Martigny  gives  an  instance  whece  the  state  of  a  person  before  and 
after  baptism  is  symbolised  by  a  withered  tree  and  one  in  full  bloom. 

There  was  formerly  a  tympanum  with  a  tree  having  a  beast  on 
each  side  of  it  over  the  south  door  of  Swarkestone  Church,  Derby- 
shire, a  drawing  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Add.  MS.  No.  9463,  fol.  65.)  Other  instances 
of  the  same  subject  besides  those  already  mentioned  exist  on 
tympana  at  Lathbury,  Bucks  ;  Lullington,  Somerset ;  Knook,  Wilts ; 
and  Llanbadarn  Yawr,  Eadnorshire.  Also  in  France  at  Merigny, 
Calvados ;  at  Sens;  and  on  the  Comb  of  St.  Loup,  (see  De  Caumont 
Abecedaire  d^  Arclieologie). 

Raunds. — This  place  is  situated  nine  miles  south-east  of 
Kettering,  and  is  two  miles  from  Ringstead  Railway  Station.  The 
font  in  Eaunds  Church  is  illustrated  in  Parker's  Churches  of 
Northamptonshire  (p.  62).  It  is  round  and  has  sculptured  in  relief 
on  one  side  a  ram's  head.  Such  a  representation  on  a  font  is  I 
believe  unique  and  the  symbolism,  if  there  be  any,  is  not  easy  to 
interjoret  unless  it  has  some  connection  with  the  evil  spirit  cast  out 
at  baptism. 

Wansford. — This  place  is  eight  miles  west  of  Peterborough  and 
one-and-a-half  mile  from  Wansford  Railway  Station.  An  illustration 
of  the  font  in  Wansford  Church  is  given  in  Simpson's  Ba^jtismal 
Fonts,  and  a  careful  drawing  of  the  sculpture  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine 
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is  reproduced  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Assoc- 
iation  (vol  42,  p.  238),  The  font  is  cylindrical.  Eoimd  the  top 
is  a  band  of  foliage,  and  below  it  an  arcade  of  thirteen  arches 
enclosing  the  following  subjects  : — 

(I)  Foliage. 

(2  and  3)  The  Baptism  of  Christ. 

(4)  Foliage. 

(5)  Man  standing  with  left  hand  upraised,  palm  outwards. 

(6)  Man  standing  with  right  hand  upraised  and  holding  a  book  in  the  left. 
(7  and  8)  A  combat  between  two  men  armed  with  clubs  and  shields. 

(9)  Foliage. 

(10)  Saint,  with  nimbus  round  the  head,  standing,  holding  a  book  in  the 
right  hand,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  left  pointing  upwards. 

(II)  Man  standing  holding  a  book  in  the  left  hand. 

(12)  Saint,  with  nimbus  round  the  head,  standing  with  hands  outstretched 
in  attitude  of  preaching. 

(13)  Man  standing  holding  a  book  against  his  breast  with  the  left  hand. 

The  Baptism  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  subjects 
that  can  be  placed  on  a  font,  and  therefore  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  position  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Here  two  figures,  only 
one  shown,  namely,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  standing  attired  in  a 
vestment  with  an  ornamental  border  and  holding  a  book  in  the 
left  hand  ;  and  the  Saviour  with  a  nimbus  round  the  head,  naked, 
and  immersed  up  to  the  waist  in  water,  which  is  heaped  up  in  the 
usual  conventional  manner.  The  dove  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
appears  above  the  head  of  the  Saviour. 

The  combat  between  two  men  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  a  scene 
sculptured  on  the  west  capital  of  the  south  tower  arch  at  Caistor.* 

Figures  of  saints  under  arcading  are  very  common  on  Norman 
fonts,  especially  on  those  made  of  lead. 

Sepulchral  Monuments. 

The  most  common  form  of  sepulchral  monument  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  a  horizontal  slab  laid  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased. 
The  slab  in  some  cases  merely  covered  the  place  in  the  ground 
beneath  which  the  body  was  deposited,  but  in  others  it  served  also 
as  the  cover  of  a  stone  coffin.  The  slab  generally  had  a  simple  cross 
upon  it  and  was  very  seldom  ornamented  with  figure  sculpture. 
There  are  however  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  Northamptonshire, 
one  at  Clapton  and  the  other  at  Northampton.  The  slab  at  Clapton 
is  of  the  Transitional  period  between  the  Norman  and  Early  English" 
styles,  but  it  is  included  amongst  the  other  examples  of  sculpture 
described  in  the  present  paper  on  account  of  its  great  interest,  and 
because  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  slabs  were  used  as 
coffin  lids. 

Clapton. — This  place  is  situated  four  miles  west  of  Thrapston, 
and  is  three  miles  from  Thorpe  Railway  Station.     There  was  under 

*  See  Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Association,  vol.  42,  p.  238. 
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an  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  old  church  at  Clapton  a  stone 
coffin  which  was  placed  in  the  new  church  after  the  re-building  in 
1864.  The  coffin  is  6  ft.  1 1  in.  long,  2  ft.  1|  in.  wide  at  the  head, 
1  ft.  3  in.  wide  at  the  foot,  and  1  ft.  3|-  in.  deep,  all  outside 
measurements.  The  covering  slab  has  a  raised  ridge  along  the 
centre  and  varies  in  thickness  from  4  to  5  J  inches.  Both  the  upper- 
part  of  the  coffin  and  the  lid  are  sculptured  thus  : — 

Oil  the  south  side  and  feet  end  of  the  coffin. — A  band  of  arcading,  partly  of 
pointed  arches  with  cusps  and  partly  intersecting  round  arches,  showing  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  Norman  and  Early  English  styles. 

071  the  head  end  of  the  coffin. — A  hon  running  towards  a  conventional  tree 
with  fruit  hanging  from  the  branches. 

Bound  the  edges  of  the  lid.  — A  band  of  dog-tooth  ornament. 

071  the  upper  surjace  of  the  lid.  — Two  winged  dragons  with  floriated  tails 
and  a  single  head  at  the  top  end  of  the  central  ridge  with  their  bodies  on  each 
side  of  it.  Below  this  on  one  side  a  human  head  with  a  scroll  of  foliage  issuing 
from  the  mouth  and  enclosing  little  dragons  in  the  branches.  On  the  other 
side  a  unicorn  fighting  with  a  lion,  a  small  human  head  between  them,  and  a 
dragon  behind  the  lion. 

On  looking  through  C.  Boutell's  Christian  Monumerifs,  and 
E.  L.  Cutt's  Sepulchral  Slabs,  it  will  be  seen  how  uncommon 
sculptured  coffin  lids  of  this  kind  are.  The  only  ones  of  the  same 
desciiption  given  in  these  works  are  at  St.  Pierre,  near  Chepstow ; 
Tickhill,  Dewsbury,  and  Coningsboiough,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  unicorn  was  a  recognised  Christian 
symbol  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century.  The  story  connected 
with  it  is  given  in  the  Bestiary,  and  a  very  similar  representation 
to  the  one  at  Clapton  occurs  on  the  front  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral.* 
The  single  head  of  the  two  dragons  at  the  top  end  of  the  slab, 
appears  to  be  a  survival  of  the  bears'  heads  that  occur  on  the  Pre- 
Norman  hog-backed  recumbent  monuments.  This  slab  should  be 
compared  with  one  at  Hickling,  Notts. 

Northampton. — A  fine  Norman  sepulchral  slab  is  to  be  seen  in 
Messrs.  Manning's  office,  near  St.  Peter's  Church,  Northampton. 
It  is  not  now  known  when  or  where  it  was  discovered.  It  is 
4  ft.  5|-  in.  long,  1  ft.  5J  in.  wide  at  the  head,  and  1  ft.  4^  in.  wide 
at  the  foot.  Its  thickness  is  uncertain  as  it  is  fixed  in  a  wall.  It 
has  been  somewhat  wider  and  longer. 

The  sculpture  is  as  follows  : — 

At  the  top  end  of  the  slab,  placed  side  by  side,  a  circular  pelleted  medallion 
enclosing  a  beast  with  a  semi-human  head,  and  an  ornament  composed  of 
interlaced  rings.  Below  these  a  human  head  in  the  centre  of  the  slab  and 
then  bold  scrolls  of  foliage  enclosing  a  beast  and  a  winged  dragon.  At  the 
bottom  end  of  the  slab  a  stag  and  its  young  one. 

The  general  design  of  the  sculpture  has  much  in  common  with 
the  carved  draughtsmen  of  the  same  period.  This  remarkable  slab 
should  be  deposited  in  the  Northampton  Museum. 

«  See  Christian  Symbolism,  p.  345. 
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Crosses. 

Crosses  of  the  Norman  period,  whether  sepulchral  or  otherwise, 
are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  There  is,  however,  one  example  at 
Rothersthorpe,  in  Northamptonshire,  of  a  cross  belonging  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Rothersthorpe. — This  place  is  situated  four  miles  south-west  of 
Northampton  and  one  mile  from  Blisworth  Railway  Station.  There 
is  to  be  seen  in  Rothersthorpe  Church  the  head  of  a  cross  which 
was  found  in  1869  in  pulling  down  an  old  barn  in  the  village. 
It  was  preserved  by  Mr.  W.  Faulkner,  and  placed  by  him  in  the 
church  in  1884.  There  is  a  base  in  the  churchyard  to  which  this 
head  may  possibly  belong. 

The  head  of  the  cross  has  four  arms  slightly  expanded  at  the 
ends  and  united  by  a  circular  ring  which  surrounds  the  whole. 
On  the  front  the  lower  limb  of  the  cross  is  carried  downwards 
below  the  ring,  and  there  is,  in  relief  upon  the  cross,  the  figure  of 
the  Ciucified  Saviour,  with  the  head  upright  and  the  arms  horizon- 
tal, after  the  earlier  Byzantine  fashion,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
later  or  mediaeval  type  of  crucifix,  which  has  the  limbs  bent  and 
and  the  head  inclined.  There  is  a  cloth  round  the  waist,  and  the 
feet  are  separate.  The  circular  head  of  the  cross  rises  from  a  short 
shaft,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  horizontal  band  of  ornamental 
foliage.  The  back  and  front  of  this  shaft  are  decorated  with  Early 
English  foliage,  and  projecting  from  the  two  sides  are  small  human 
heads. 

The  base  of  the  cross  in  the  churchyard  is  a  square  block  with 
chamfered  corners.  A  small  portion  of  the  shaft  still  remains  in 
the  socket,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  it  by  cutting 
away  the  sides  of  the  mortice  hole. 

In  conclusion  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Sir 
H.  Dryden  for  all  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  given  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  Paper,  both  in  correcting  the  proofs  and  in  bestowing 
so  much  care  upon  the  production  of  the  drawings  by  which  it  is 
illustrated.  In  fact  the  author  has  considerable  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  Paper  should  not  have  appeared  in  Sir  H.  Dryden's 
name  instead  of  his  own. 


On  the  Ancient  Method  of  Fixing  Sepulchral  Brasses. — Read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society,  Dec.  9,  1889,  by 
Sir  H.  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart.,  Hon.  Mem.  Soc.  Ant.,  Scot. 

I  WAS  led  into  enquiring  into  this  matter  by  being  commissioned 
by  Lady  Knightley  to  ascertain  the  means  and  cost  of  having 
the  fine  brasses  at  Charwelton  repaired  and  saved  from  further 
damage.     I  knew  nothing  of  the  manipulation  of  fastening  them  to 
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the  slabs,  and  assumed  that  the  old  method  was  the  same  as  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  the  brass  engravers  knew  and  practised  it. 

I  then  discovered  from  Mr.  Matthews,  the  brass  engraver,  that 
the  modern  process  differs  entirely  from  the  old,  and  that  the  old 
method  is  quite  unknown  to  them. 

I  then  went  to  Mr.  Waller,  the  author  of  the  magnificent  book 
on  brasses  and  the  designer  of  many  new  ones.  I  found  that  he 
was  nearly  as  ignorant  as  I  was,  though  he  had  often  thought  of 
the  matter.  He  agreed  that  it  was  very  desirable,  indeed  necessary, 
for  the  repair  of  the  old  damaged  and  dislocated  brasses  that  we 
should  ascertain  the  old  method  of  fixing.  Thereupon  we  had  some 
conversation  and  much  correspondence,  and  we  think  we  have 
arrived  at  the  method  pursued  or  very  near  it. 

I  have  brought  a  model  to  shew  what  we  suppose  the  process 
was,  taken  from  the  slab  and  brass  of  Sir  John  Swetenham  at 
Blakesley,  which,  unfortunately,  is  loose. "^ 

In  the  best  days  of  brasses  they  were  fastened  on  to  slabs  placed 
horizontally,  the  slabs  being  5,  6,  or  7  inches  thick ;  occasionally 
two  slabs  are  used  for  one  brass.  At  the  present  time  brasses  are 
usually  on  much  thinner  slabs  than  of  old,  and  placed  on  the  walls. 
The  brass  is  fixed  to  the  slab  by  pins  or  rivets,  which  have  a  head 
to  fit  the  countersunk  hole  in  the  brass,  pass  through  the  slab,  and 
are  rivetted  on  the  back. 

This  was  not  the  method  originally.  The  rivets  only  go  into 
the  stone  about  1  in.  or  IJin.,  and  are  leaded  in,  the  hole  in  the 
slab  being  undercut  so  that  the  lead  may  have  a  firm  hold.  The 
rivets,  which  are  of  brass,  are  widened  at  the  lower  end  either  by 
having  a  bulb  cast  on  them  or  by  having  the  lower  end  hammered 
on  two  sides  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  consequently  thinned 
the  other  way.  This  enables  the  lead  to  hold  the  rivet  firmly  in 
the  stone.  The  upper  end  is  then  hammered  down  till  it  is  even 
with  the  top  of  the  brass  plate.  The  lower  ends  are  too  large  to  be 
passed  through  the  holes  in  the  plate.  This  method  of  fixing,  and 
the  process  of  it,  is  unknown  to  brass  engravers  at  the  present  day. 

The  brasses  anciently  and  at  the  present  day  are  bedded  in  pitch. 

The  brass  was  always  flush  with  the  slab. 

Old  brasses  are  usually  thicker  than  the  late  ones.  The  incision 
for  the  brass  is  usually  -|  in.  deep. 

There  exist  a  great  number  of  slabs  from  which  the  brasses  have 
been  abstracted,  and  from  these  we  get  a  clue  to  the  process  of 
fixing  the  brasses. 

A  slab  which  has  contained  a  brass  always  has  a  gutter  or  groove 
below  the  surface  of  the  incision  from  each  rivet  or  rivet-hole  up  to 
the  outside  of  the  incision,  but  not  in  the  least  degree  beyond  it. 
It  is  evident  that  these  gutters  could  be  of  no  use  after  the  pitch 
was  spread  over  the  incision,  nor  consequently  after  the  brass  was 
let  down  into  the  incision. 

«  See  Plate. 
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If  the  rivets  were  leaded  and  fixed  before  the  brass  was  put  on 
to  them  tlie  brass  would  probably  not  fit  the  rivets  exactly,  and 
consequently  the  brass  plate  could  not  be  fixed.  A  very  slight 
variation  would  prevent  the  perfect  adjustment  necessary. 

I  suppose  the  operation  was  this  : — After  the  slab  was  prepared 
and  the  holes  were  made  in  fit  places  in  the  brass  plate  and  counter- 
sunk, the  plate  was  placed  on  the  slab.  The  outline  was  marked, 
and  the  incision  made  of  the  proper  depth.  Then  the  brass  was 
put  down  again,  and  the  places  of  the  rivets  marked  on  the  slab 
through  the  holes  in  the  plate.  The  brass  was  removed,  and  the 
holes  for  the  rivets  sunk  and  undercut.  Then  rivets,  perhaps  four 
or  five  inches  long,  placed  in  them.  The  brass  plate  was  then 
supported  at  about  three  inches  above  the  slab  by  blocks  of  wood, 
the  rivets  standing  up  and  the  ends  protruding  through  the  brass 
as  shown.  Then  with  a  small  ladle  put  just  under  the  plate  the 
rivets  were  leaded  in.  The  gutters  helped  to  conduct  the  lead  into 
the  rivet-holes.  By  this  means  the  brass  plate  was  sure  to  fit  as  to 
the  rivets.  The  brass  was  again  removed,  and  the  superfluous  lead 
taken  out  of  the  gutters.  Then  the  pitch  was  spread  by  means  of 
a  ladle  ag  evenly  as  possible  over  the  incision ;  but,  as  the  stone 
chilled  the  pitch,  it  was  not  very  evenly  spread.  Perhaps  a  flat 
iron  heated  may  have  been  used  to  make  it  more  even.  Then  the 
brass  was  again  placed  on  the  rivets  ]  the  supports  were  taken  away, 
and  the  brass  let  down  nearly  into  its  place.  Then  hot  bricks  were 
placed  on  the  plate  to  heat  it,  and  relays  of  hot  bricks  used  till  the 
plate  was  properly  bedded  in  the  pitch  and  flush  with  the  slab. 
Then  the  rivets  were  sawn  off  a  16th  of  an  inch  above  the  plate, 
and  hammered  down  and  made  even  with  the  plate. 

It  very  often  liappens  that  the  slabs  on  which  brasses  were  fixed 
have  shelled  off  till  the  brasses  are  above  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
Then  they  get  kicked  and  the  rivets  gradually  loosened,  and 
eventually  the  brasses  loosened  and  detached,  and  often  lost.  The 
slabs  are  often  of  Purbeck  marble  or  some  kindred  stone  very  liable 
to  shell  off".  Many  brasses  have  been  lost  through  the  ignorance  of 
brass  engravers,  and  clergy  and  others,  as  to  the  ancient  method  of 
fixing  them. 

In  cases  when  the  stones  have  shelled  off  and  the  brasses  stand 
above  the  surface  or  are  loose,  if  it  is  required  to  replace  them, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  operation  must  be  repeated.  The 
brasses  must  be  taken  off,  the  face  of  the  stone  levelled,  the  incision 
cut  to  the  requisite  depth,  the  rivet-holes  deepened,  new  rivets  four 
or  five  inches  long  obtained,  and  the  brass  fixed  as  before  detailed. 

But  Mr.  Matthews,  the  brass  engraver,  who  has  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  Charwelton  brasses  to  re-fix,  suggests  a  modification  of 
the  old  system.  He  proposes  to  have  the  rivet-holes  in  the  slab 
undercut  as  of  old  and  filled  with  lead.     The  brass  is  to  be  bedded 
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in  pitch  as  before.  These  holes  are  to  be  drilled  in  the  lead  through 
the  apertures  in  the  brass.  Brass  screws  are  to  be  screwed  into  the 
lead,  cutting  their  way  into  the  lead  by  means  of  the  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  lead.  Then  the  heads  of  the  screws  are  to  be  cut  off 
nearly  down  to  the  brass,  to  be  hammered  down  till  they  fill  the 
countersunk  holes  in  the  brass,  and  are  even  with  the  top  of  it. 

By  the  appearance  of  the  rivets  of  the  Charwelton  brass,  dated 
1490,  I  suppose  the  rivets  were  cast  in  a  string  of  4  or  5  or  6,  as 
shewn  in  the  drawing  exhibited,  and  then  cut  into  lengths,  each 
having  a  bulb  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  other  case  the  brass  rod  was  cut  into  similar  lengths  and 
then  hammered  at  one  end  into  the  wedge  form  shown  in  the 
drawing.  The  Swetenham  brass  at  Blakesley,  dated  1416,  now 
detached,  has  two  thin  lead  washers  or  cotterills  on  each  rivet  next 
to  the  brass — that  is,  above  the  lead. 

In  some  cases  clergymen  and  others,  finding  brasses  imperfect 
or  loose,  or  both,  have  had  them  fixed  for  greater  security  on  walls, 
but  they  have  discarded  the  old  slabs,  and  consequently  have  not 
retained  the  evidence  of  what  the  monument  was  when  complete. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  slabs  have  often  been  discarded 
to  make  way  for  new  tiles.  On  no  consideration  should  a  brass  be 
dissociated  from  its  original  slab  unless  indeed  the  slab  is  so  shattered 
that  it  will  not  hold  the  brass. 

Though  some  of  the  brass  parts  of  the  monument  may  have 
been  destroyed,  yet  the  incisions  tell  us  what  style  of  work  it 
exemplified. 

In  many  cases  where  a  man  and  wife  were  commemorated  one 
of  the  two  has  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  inscription ;  but  the 
vacant  incision  gives  the  information  that  the  man  had  a  wife,  or 
vice  versa.     The  incisions  often  give  approximate  dates. 

It  is  stated  that  when  brasses  are  put  on  a  wall  the  chemical 
action  of , the  lime  is  detrimental  to  the  brass. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written,  one  of  the  Charwelton 
brasses  has  been  repaired  by  Mr.  Matthews.  The  parts  of  the  brass 
were  taken  off  the  slab  by  drilling  out  the  expanded  heads  of  the 
rivets,  and  packed  in  a  box.  The  slab  was  then  raised  and  sent  in 
a  packing  case  to  the  works  in  London,  the  incisions  deepened,  and 
the  face  brought  down  to  an  even  surface.  Then  the  various  plates 
were  re-fastened  by  the  means  mentioned  before,  and  are  perfectly 
firm.  Clergymen  and  others  in  authority  who  have  loose  brasses, 
or  brasses  likely  to  become  loose,  in  their  churches,  would  do  well 
to  see  this  "  restoration." 

The  Eev.  F.  Creeny,  of  Norwich,  has  sent  me  a  sketch  of  a  slab, 
from  which  the  brass  has  disappeared,  in  Laon  Cathedral.  The 
slab  is  about  10  ft.  long.     The  brass  consisted,  in  appearance  when 
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laid,  of  one  rectangular  plate,  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  slab  ; 
but  this  consisted  of  three  rows  of  four  rectangular  plates  each, 
soldered  together,  with  the  joints  alternated  like  brickwork. 

It  is  evident  that  the  twelve  plates  were  fastened  together  with 
the  face  turned  downwards  before  the  compound  plate  was  reversed 
and  placed  on  the  slab;  and  this  operation  required  great  care. 
The  grooves  are  deep  to  admit  a  strong  strip  of  solder. 

The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  letters  written 
to  me  by  Mr.  Waller: — "The  stability  of  a  brass  depends  on  its 
bedding.  The  oldest  brass  at  Cobham,  Kent,"^  is  still  as  firm  as 
ever,  but  shows  no  sign  of  a  rivet  for  fixing,  though  copper  rivets 
are  visible  for  holding  together  the  plates  of  metal.  Where  parts 
are  lost  the  matrix  shews  no  sign  of  rivets.  All  the  other  brasses 
show  the  rivets."  "I  am  convinced  that  Flemish  brasses,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of  plates  rivetted  or  soldered  together,  were 
only  embedded  in  pitch — not  rivetted  to  the  slab."  "  When  in 
English  brasses  two  or  more  plates  had  to  be  joined,  they  were 
bevilled  to  a  fine  edge  at  what  was  to  be  the  upper  surface,  and  a 
considerable  thickness  of  solder  applied  on  the  under  face,  which 
required  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  slab."  "  In  a  large  church 
in  a  Midland  county  all  the  brasses  remaining  when  the  church 
was  '  restored '  lately  were  put  together  in  a  corner  to  make  room 

for  a  pavement  of  tiles In  a  church  in  a  Southern 

county  the  brasses  have  been  removed  to  a  wall,  and  a  son  has  been 
placed  under  a  priest !     Misplaced  inscriptions  are  common." 

*  Illustrated  in  Mr.  Waller's  book. 
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The  Italian  Bishops  of  Worcester. — A  Paper  read  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Creighton,  to  the  Worcester  Architectural  and  Arch- 
seological  Society,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1889. 

IT  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  See  of  Worcester  for  forty  years 
before  the  Reformation  was  occupied  by  a  series  of  Italian 
bishops,  and  this  fact  is  often  quoted  as  an  instance  of  papal 
aggression  on  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  English  church. 
Doubtless  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the 
machinery  of  the  church  in  a  time  when  the  papal  supremacy  had 
ceased  to  be  beneficial ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  appointment 
of  these  Italians  was  due  to  the  English  King,  and  not  to  the 
suggestion,  still  less  to  the  authority,  of  the  Pope.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Papacy  had  little  power  of  interfering  in  English  affairs 
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contrary  to  the  royal  will.  The  Italian  bishops  of  Worcester  were 
really  servants  of  the  King  and  not  of  the  Pope.  They  illustrate 
one  side  of  the  secularisation  of  the  church,  the  appropriation  of 
its  revenues  to  the  service  of  the  state  by  conferring  spiritual 
offices  on  temporal  officials.  No  invariable  line  of  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  things  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  in  all  ages  of 
the  Church  great  churchmen  had  exercised  an  influence  upon 
national  affairs.  In  early  times  they  were  bishops  first  and  states- 
men afterwards.  Then  came  a  time  when  they  were  statesmen  first, 
and  were  chosen  to  be  bishops  on  account  of  their  tried  capacity. 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  reach  a  point  in  which  bishoprics 
were  frankly  regarded  as  affording  salaries  for  such  officials  as  the 
rapid  development  of  the  state  required  for  its  increasing  needs. 
The  case  of  Worcester  is  only  exceptionally  flagrant,  because  its 
revenues  were  deliberately  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  at  the  Roman  Court.  The  agent  was  chosen  for  his  fitness  for 
the  task.  He  was  naturally  an  Italian,  for  an  Italian  was  more 
useful  than  an  Englishman.  He  was  avowedly  resident  out  of 
England,  and  permanently  discharged  his  episcopal  functions  by 
proxy.  This  system  was  set  on  foot  by  an  agreement  between  the 
King  and  the  Pope — an  agreement  which  no  doubt  seemed  natural 
and  obvious  to  both  of  them.  It  illustrates  the  decay  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  and  it  illustrates  also  the  great  develop- 
ment of  diplomacy  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  interesting  to  enquire  why  Worcester  should  have  been 
specially  selected  for  this  distinction  of  maintaining  a  non-resident 
bishop.  It  may  be  noticed  that  it  did  not  stand  alone  in  this 
honour.  In  1502  its  neighbour,  Hereford,  received  as  its  bishop  an 
Italian  of  enigmatical  career,  Adrian  di  Castello,  who  was  translated 
in  1504  to  Bath  and  Wells  ;  similarly,  in  1524,  Lorenzo  Campeggio 
was  made  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  western 
part  of  the  Midlands  was  thought  to  be  best  able  to  dispense  with 
bishops,  and  Worcester  best  of  all.  The  reasons,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  political  rather  than  spiritual,  and  probably  arose  from  the 
improved  condition  of  the  Welsh  Marshes.  In  earlier  times  the 
bishops  of  Hereford  and  Worcester  had  much  work  to  do  in  guarding 
the  Marshes,  and  often  played  an  important  part  in  English  politics, 
but  their  importance  gradually  dwindled  as  the  organization  of  the 
state  grew  more  complete.  In  1478  the  establishment  of  the  Court 
of  the  President  and  Council  of  Wales  at  Ludlow  marked  that  the 
days  of  episcopal  government  were  past.  Henry  YII.  intended  that 
his  son,  Arthur,  should  exercise  the  functions  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  for  a  few  months  before  his  death  in  April,  1502,  the  boy  kept 
his  Court  at  Ludlow.  In  the  face  of  these  changes  it  was  well  to 
abolish  the  old  traditions  of  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Worcester, 
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and  tills  could  easily  be  done  by  leaving  them  for  a  time  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  The  revenues  of  Worcester  were  large  enough 
to  form  an  ample  provision  for  an  ambassador,  and  the  diocese  was 
so  well  filled  with  wealthy  monasteries  that  the  external  dignity  of 
the  Church  would  be  well  provided  for  without  a  bishop.  Such, 
perhaps,  were  the  motives  of  policy  which  marked  out  the  see  of 
Worcester  for  a  suitable  prey. 

Moreover,  the  degradation  of  the  bishopric  was  a  gradual  process. 
The  first  step  was  to  appropriate  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  See  to 
provide  a  salary  for  the  new  officials  whom  increased  intercourse 
with  the  Roman  Court  rendered  necessary.  Henry  VII.  encouraged 
foreigners,  who  were  men  of  letters,  to  settle  in  England,  that  they 
might  introduce  a  higher  standard  of  polite  literature,  and  might 
become  channels  of  communication  with  other  countries.  Among 
these  foreigners  was  an  Italian,  Peter  Carmelianus,  who  became  the 
King's  Latin  secretary.  In  1486  Henry  VII.  granted  him  "the 
pension  which  he  that  shall  next  be  promoted  unto  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  is  bound  to  yield  to  a  clerk  of  ours  at  our  nomination."^ 
When  this  system  had  been  established  it  was  easy  to  take  the  next 
step  of  raising  the  pensioner  to  the  possession  of  the  full  revenues  of 
the  see.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  man  so  chosen  was  one 
who  might  conceivably  be  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  first  Italian  bishop  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  England,  nor  was  likely  to  be  permanently  non-resident.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  who  had  spent  most  of  his  active  life 
in  the  country,  and  was  well  versed  in  English  affairs.  He  was, 
further,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,  whose  pen  had  been  used  in 
attempting  to  bring  into  England  the  graces  of  style  which  Italy 
was  cultivating  with  eager  delight.  He  may  well  have  been  chosen 
as  a  representative  of  the  new  life  of  the  Renaissance,  which  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  had  found  little  place  in 
England. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Giovanni  dei  Gigli  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  much.  He  was  a  native  of  Lucca,  was  born  in  1434, 
studied  in  some  university,  took  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Canon  and 
Civil  Law,  but  found  time  also  for  the  study  of  classical  literature. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  seen  in  Italy,  in  1459,  a 
distinguished  Englishman  who  greatly  impressed  the  Italians  by  his 
scholarly  attainments — John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.  In  English 
history  Tiptoft  is  only  known  as  a  ruthless  soldier,  whose  execution 
in  1470  was  hailed  with  universal  joy;  but  in  Italy  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few  Englishmen  who  had  a  reputation  for  culture.  He 
went  as  ambassador  to  the  Popes  Calixtus  III.  and  Pius  II.,  and 
his  speech  to  Pius  II.  drew  tears  of  joy  from  the  Pope's  eyes.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Venice,  studied  at  Padua,  bought  books  in 
Florence,  rambled  unaccompanied  through  the  city,  and  attended 

(1)  Campbell,  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.,  i.,  38. 
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lectures  as  a  simple  student.^  However,  Gigli  can  have  had,  in  his 
early  days,  no  expectation  that  the  name  of  Worcester  would  become 
more  familiar  to  him.  He  found  employment  at  the  Eoman  Court  in 
the  department  of  finance,  and  in  course  of  time  was  sent  to  England 
as  papal  collector.  Perhaps  he  came  early  in  1472,  when  English 
affairs  were  quieter  after  the  death  of  Henry  YI.  At  all  events  he 
had  been  in  England  long  enough  to  make  himself  acceptable  in 
1478,  for  in  that  year  he  was  collated  to  a  canonry  at  Wells,  and 
on  March  10,  1479,  was  made  rector  of  S.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane, 
London.  In  1480  he  preached  at  the  opening  of  a  synod  at 
London,  and  in  eloquent  language  laid  before  the  assembled  clergy 
the  needs  of  the  Pope.  Sixtus  IV.,  he  informed  them,  had  con- 
verted all  his  plate  and  jewels  into  money,  for  the  defence  of  Rhodes 
against  the  Turk.  He  asked  them,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  sobs, 
if  they  would  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Holy  See  in  its  struggle 
against  the  enemies  of  Christendom.^  His  oratory,  however,  was 
thrown  away,  for  his  audience  had  listened  to  similar  pleadings 
before,  and  the  days  of  crusading  zeal  were  past  and  gone.  But 
though  he  did  not  help  the  Pope  he  seems  to  have  increased  his 
own  reputation,  and  in  1482  was  made  Archdeacon  of  London  and 
Prebendary  of  Hoxton  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.* 

Gigli  no  longer  regarded  himself  as  a  foreigner,  but  made 
England  his  home,  and  sought  a  career  as  a  man  of  letters.  Learning 
and  letters  had  not  flourished  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
there  was  great  need  of  a  literary  revival,  which  Gigli  was  quite 
willing  to  further.  He  began  in  the  region  of  theology,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  wrote  a  little  treatise  about  "  The 
Observance  of  Lent,"  which  he  sent  to  Peter  Carmelianus,  who  passed 
on  the  manuscript  to  Richard  Fox,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
one  of  the  King's  Privy  Council.^  Gigli  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  first  venture  that  he  aimed  at  a  more  ambitious 
undertaking.  He  composed  an  Epithalamium,  or  marriage  song,  to 
celebrate  the  hopes  of  peace  which  were  awakened  by  the  union  of  the 
two  Roses  in  the  wedding  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York  on 
Jan.  18,  1486.  This  poem  he  sent  to  Fox,  with  a  letter  written  in 
the  approved  style  of  the  Italian  humanists.  He  praises  Fox  for 
his  love  of  literature,  and  laments  that  so  few  follow  his  example. 
He  quotes  the  stock  instances  of  devotion  to  letters  in  the  heroes 
of  classical  antiquity,  and  throws  in  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  to  suit  the  greater  seriousness  of  the 

(2)  Vespasiano  di  Bisticci,  Vite  di  Uomini  Illustri,  403. 

(3)  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.,  613,  where  the  name  is  printed  "Joannes  de  Sighs." 

(4)  Newcourt,  Repertorium  Ecdesiasticum,  i.,  61. 

(5)  Gigli's  letter,  addressed  "  Domino  Ricardo,  Regio  Secretario,"  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
Harleian  MSS.,  336. 
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English  mind.  He  assures  Fox  that  he  will  find  nothing  in  the  poem 
that  is  not  Christian  in  tone  and  true  in  fact,  nothing  that  is 
unbecoming  to  the  gravity  of  a  statesman ;  if  any  one  should  say 
that  a  marriage  song  is  not  a  fitting  theme  for  an  ecclesiastic  he 
answers  that  Our  Lord  dignified  the  marriage  of  Cana  by  his 
presence.  "  Why,"  he  adds,  "  should  not  an  ecclesiastic,  in  a  time 
of  general  rejoicing,  utter  his  congratulations  about  an  event  on 
which  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  lasting  peace 
of  a  great  nation  1"  He  leaves  it  to  Eox's  judgment  whether  or  no 
the  poem  is  worthy  of  the  King's  attention. 

The  poem  itself,  consisting  of  some  500  lines  of  Latin  hexameters, 
is  neither  better  nor  worse,  as  poetry,  than  the  mass  of  suchlike 
complimentary  verses ;  but  it  differs  from  them  remarkably  in  that 
its  main  object  is  not  personal  but  political.  It  does  not  so  much 
extol  the  valour  of  Henry  VIL  or  praise  the  beauty  of  Elizabeth, 
as  rejoice  over  the  end  of  a  period  of  civil  warfare  and  celebrate  the 
coming  glories  of  a  time  of  peace.  In  this  it  corresponded  to  the 
needs  of  the  English  people,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Pope,  who 
did  his  utmost  to  help  Henry  YII.  in  securing  his  hold  upon  the 
English  crown.  Gigli's  aspirations  for  the  future  of  England  do 
him  great  credit,  and  show  that  he  had  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  country  of  his  adoption.  It  is  probable  that  Henry  VII. 
valued  such  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  was  glad  to  welcome 
Gigli  as  a  man  v/ho  would  help  to  revive  in  England  a  taste  for 
literature.^ 

Gigli's  reputation  as  an  accomplished  scholar  was  now  estab- 
lished, and  in  1487  he  was  sent  to  Calais  as  "a  man  excellently 
skilled  in  things  both  human  and  divine"  to  show  the  French 
envoys  a  sample  of  the  oratory  which  England  could  command."^ 

(6)  The  poem  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Harleian  MSB.,  S66.  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Pauli,  Geschichte  von  England,  v.,  529,  where  a  few  lines  are  quoted  ;  afterwards  by  Balzani, 
Un'  ambasciata  inglese  a  Roma  in  Archivio  Romano,  iv.  A  still  longer  extract  is  given  by 
Gairdner,  Memorials  of  Henry  VII.,  pref  Iviii.  I  hope  that  Count  Ugo  Balzani  will  shoi-tly 
edit  it  entirely,  with  more  information  about  Gigli  than  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  Mean- 
while I  give  two  extracts  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

"  Discidii  nunc  finis  adest,  si  munere  tanto 
Dignos  esse  velis  votisque  intendere  justis, 
Eboracensis  superest  clarissima  virgo, 
Virtu tis  nee  stirpis  egens,  pulcherrima  toto 
Corpore  cui  f acies  grato  sufCusa  nitore 
Splendet  matura  nondum  formosa  juventa. 

»  *  «  «  *  * 

Non  mirum  est  igitur  cognatas  jungere  dextras 
Si  cupiat  quocuuque  jacent  subsidere  regna 
Dum  tamen  iptie  velis  :  sed  te  non  gloria  tantum 
Ista  juvat  quantum  tranquille  reddere  paci 
Et  patriam  stabili  componere  federe  tandem, 
Et  bella  et  cunctas  bellorum  avertere  causas, 
Armaque  civili  rorantia  sanguine  multo 
Tollere  perpetuo  finemque  imponere  cladi. 
0  pietas  immensa  viri,  populusque  beatus 
Talis  cui  presit  divino  munere  princeps." 

(7)  Bernard  Andre'  in  Gairdner's  Memorials,  56. 
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For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Archdeaconry  of  Gloucester 
in  February,  1484,  and  he  thus  became  connected  with  his  future 
Diocese.^  He  was  employed  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  to  publish 
an  indulgence  in  1489,^  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  display 
of  his  activity  in  England.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  as 
the  permanent  representative  of  the  English  king,  to  keep  watch 
over  England's  interests  and  transact  English  business  at  the  Papal 
Court.  Another  of  his  duties  was  to  welcome  English  ambassadors 
when  they  came  for  special  purposes,  provide  for  their  reception 
with  due  decorum,  instruct  them  in  the  necessary  formalities  of 
procedure,  and  arrange  for  their  entertainment.  In  1592  he  was 
well-known  in  Rome,  and  is  called  ^'  orator  antiquus  regis  Anglia."^ 
In  that  year  he  received  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  again  in  1496 
Robert  Sherborne,  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham, ^  both  of  whom 
came  as  ambassadors  from  England. 

Probably  by  this  time  it  became  obvious  to  Henry  VII.  that 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  England  and  Rome  was  not 
likely  to  diminish,  and  that  it  was  desirable  for  his  represen- 
tative at  the  Papal  Court  to  be  a  man  of  some  position.  The 
possession  of  a  bishopric  would  confer  upon  its  holder  both 
dignity  and  income.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  made  no  objection  to 
this  arrangement,  and  by  bull  dated  August  30,  1497,  appointed 
Gigli  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  received  the  temporalities  on  Dec. 
5,^  and  was  enthroned  by  proxy  on  April  12,  1498.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  promotion  but  died  at  Rome  on  August  25,  1498, 
and  was  buried  in  the  English  College  there.^ 

Gigli's  death  had  not  given  Henry  VII.  time  to  judge  how  his 
experiment  would  succeed.  He  had  found  the  usefulness  of  an 
agent  in  Rome  who  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
Papal  Court,  and  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  command  the 
services  of  a  man  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  affairs. 
There  was  no  one  with  the  same  qualifications  fitted  to  replace  him  ; 
but  Gigli  had  a  nephew  who  had  probably  helped  him  in  his 
business,  and  was  well  spoken  of  as  a  capable  man.  This  nephew, 
Silvestro  dei  Gigh,  son  of  Giovanni's  brother  Niccolo,  was  also  a 
Lucchese.  He  was  born  in  1463,  and  had  followed  in  his  uncle's 
steps  j  he  studied  law  with  some  distinction,  entered  his  uncle's 
household  and  knew  all  his  affairs.^  No  doubt  Silvestro  pointed 
out  these  qualifications  to  the  King  and  the  Pope,  who  agreed  that 

(8)  Browne  Willis,  Cathedrals  I.,  666.  (9)  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  I.,  538. 

(1)  Burchard's  Diarium,  ed.  Tliuasne,  i.,  490.    Burchard  was  the  Papal  master  of  ceremonies. 

(2)  Id.,  a.,  289.  (3)  Rymer,  Fcedera,  xii.,  657,  670, 

(4)  His  epitaph  is  given  by  Thomas,  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester,  202 : 
"Joanui  GigliOjLucen  .  Vigornien  .  Episcopo,  juris  utriusque  consul  .  consummate  virtutis 
viro,  serenissimi  Henrici  septimi  Anglie  Regis  apud  Pontificem  Oratori  Sylvester  Regia 
liberalite  Dignitatis  successor  Patrueli  B.  M.  posuit,  Obiit  anno  salutis  1498,  mense  Augsti, 
etatis  Isiiii. 

(5)  Memorieper  servire  all  Istoria  del  Ducato  di  Lucca,  ix.,  140, 
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he  should  carry  on  his  uncle's  work.  That  he  should  receive  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  the  reward  which  his  uncle  only  earned  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three  shows  the  increased  importance  of  the  post  of  English 
representative  at  Eome.  It  was  certainly  a  rare  piece  of  good  luck 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  young  and  untried  man. 

As  Giovanni  had  died  at  the  Papal  Court,  the  Pope,  according 
to  ancient  usage,  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  his  successor,  and  did 
so  with  due  solemnity.  "  On  December  24,  1498,  the  Pope,  calling 
to  himself  the  Cardinals  who  were  present,  by  their  advice  set  over 
the  See  of  Worcester — which  was  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  a 
shepherd  by  the  death  of  Giovanni  dei  Gigli  of  good  memory, 
Ambassador  of  the  most  serene  King  of  England  at  the  apostolic 
seat,  who  demised  at  the  aforesaid  seat  in  month  of  August  last 
past — the  reverend  father  Silvestro  dei  Gigli,  of  Lucca,  nephew  of 
the  deceased  Bishop  aforesaid."  ^  After  this  the  King,  on  March  7, 
1499,  confirmed  him  in  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  calling  him 
"  archipresbyter  Luccensis,  causarum  nostrarum  in  curia  Komana 
sollicitator,"  I  and  he  was  enthroned  by  proxy  on  April  16. 

Bishop  Sylvester  lived  for  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  saw 
strange  doings  in  the  Borgia  Court.  In  November,  1499,  he  was 
present  at  the  baptism  of  Rodrigo,  son  of  the  Pope's  daughter,  the 
famous  Lucrezia.^  He  saw  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander  VI., 
and  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  conclave  at  which  his  successor, 
Pius  III.,  was  elected,^  in  September,  1503.  Pius  only  survived 
his  election  for  a  month ;  so  Gigli  witnessed  another  election,  con- 
ducted on  purely  political  grounds,  and  saw  the  new  Pope,  Julius  11. , 
complete  the  downfall  of  Cesare  Borgia.  From  these  high  matters 
he  was  called  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy 
to  tender  England's  obedience  to  Julius,  in  May,  1504.^  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Pope  sent  a  token  of  his  gratitude  to  the  English 
King  in  the  shape  of  a  papal  cap  and  sword,  and  Gigli  was  chosen 
to  bear  them  to  England.  He  presented  them  to  the  King  at 
Richmond  with  due  pomp  on  Christmas  Day,  1504.^ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Bishop  Sylvester,  finding 
himself  in  England,  would  have  paid  some  attention  to  his  diocese, 
but  his  Register  does  not  show  that  this  was  the  case.  He  did  not 
ordain  in  person,  and  the  documents  of  the  see  still  run  in  the  name 
of  his  Yicar-General.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  unwise  to  disturb 
existing  arrangements,  which  went  smoothly.  Perhaps  he  felt  that 
his  position  was  purely  secular,  and  that  his  wisest  course  was  to 
emphasize  this  fact.  He  seems  during  his  stay  in  England  to  have 
remained  about  the  Court,  where  probably  he  was  able  to  make 
himself  useful  in  many  ways,  especially  by  organising  ceremonies  after 

(6)  Burchard,  ii.,  501.         (7)  Thomas,  Appendix,  130.         (8)  Burchard,  ii.,  576. 

(9)  M,  iii.,  266.  (1)M,355. 

(2)  Bernard  Andr^  in  Gairduer,  Memorials,  86. 
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the  Italian  model.  In  July,  1508,  he  was  sent  to  receive  and 
escort  into  London  the  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor,  Andrea  de 
Brugo.^  Early  in  1512  Gigli  returned  to  Rome  as  chief  of  the 
English  Ambassadors  to  the  Lateran  Council,  which  met  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  separated,  after  doing  so  to  its  own 
satisfaction,  just  on  the  verge  of  the  great  outbreak  in  Germany 
which  changed  for  ever  the  fortunes  of  western  Christendom.  Gigli, 
however,  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  Council,  but  was  more 
in  his  element  in  secular  politics,  where  he  was  annoyed  to  find 
himself  occupying  only  a  subordinate  position.  With  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  there  had  come  a  further  increase  of  English 
diplomacy ;  and  the  young  King  committed  the  conduct  of  affairs 
at  Rome  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  and  trusted,  Christopher  Bainbridge, 
who  was  sent  to  Rome  in  IlsTovember,  1509,  and  was  paid  for  his 
services  by  the  revenues  of  the  See  of  Y"ork.  Bainbridge  was  made 
a  Cardinal  in  March,  1571,  and  occupied  a  position  which  Gigli 
could  not  hope  to  rival.*  But  the  Englishman  could  not  easily 
learn  the  courtly  manners  of  Italians,  and  Bainbridge  was  unpopular 
in  Rome  through  his  overbearing  conduct.^  Gigli  set  himself  to 
prove  to  the  King  and  Wolsey  that  he  could  serve  their  interests 
better  than  Bainbridge,  and  Bainbridge  resented  his  meddling.  !N"o 
love  was  lost  between  them,  and  on  May  20th,  1514,  Bainbridge 
wrote  to  the  King,  accusing  Gigli  of  plotting  with  the  French 
Ambassador  and  betraying  his  master's  secrets.  "Your  orator's 
secretary,"  he  wrote,  "  showed  unto  a  right  credible  person  that  his 
master,  with  the  said  Protector  of  France,  did  triumph  and  make 
good  cheer  together,  using  these  words  :  '  Let  these  barbarous  people 
of  France  and  England  every  one  kill  other,  what  should  we  care 
therefore,  so  we  have  their  money  to  make  merry  withal  here  ?  No 
force  of  the  rest.'  Sundry  Cardinals,  and  many  other  great  men 
also,  have  showed  me  that  they  marvel  your  Grace  will  use  such 
an  infamous  person  to  be  your  orator,  who  is  named  here  universally 
the  falsary  orator  of  England."^ 

The  quarrel  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
July  15,  and  it  was  believed  by  his  two  English  secretaries, 
William  Burbank  and  Richard  Pace,  that  he  had  died  of  poison. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  a  priest  attached  to  his  household,  one  Rinaldo 
of  Modena,  who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  household  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  held, 
and  the  doctors  reported  that  the  right  lobe  of   the  heart  was 

(8)  Andre,  in  Gairdner,  Memorials,  122. 

(4)  There  is  an  account  of  him  by  Mr.  Gairdner  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  ii.,  433. 

(5)  Paris  de  Grassis,  Diarium,  quoted  in  my  History  of  the  Papacy,  iv.,  276.    "Et  dicitur 
praesertim  quod  de  facili  non  fiat  Anglicus  Cardinalis,  quia  uimis  se  opprobriose  habent  in  ilia 
dignitate,  quod  visum  est  manifeste  in  Cardinali  nuper  def  uucto  Anglico."    Written  in  1515. 
♦ 

(6)  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  2nd  series,  i.,  22G,  &c. 
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decayed/  which  in  their  opinion  was  a  clear  sign  of  poisoning. 
Kinaldo  was  committed  to  prison  and  confessed  to  the  crime ;  he 
had  bought  the  poison  at  Spoleto,  had  administered  it  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day  (June  20)  in  a  pottage ;  next  day  the  Cardinal  took  to 
his  bed  and  never  rose  again. ^  He  further  stated  that  he  acted  at 
suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  gave  him  fifteen  ducats, 
saying,  "If  we  do  not  get  rid  of  this  cardinal  we  shall  never  live 
in  peace."  Rinaldo  confessed  also  to  other  crimes  in  the  hope  of 
saving  his  life,  but  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  pardoned  for 
murder.  Next  day,  August  26th,  he  mortally  wounded  himself 
with  a  small  knife  which  he  had  managed  to  conceal,  and  before 
his  death  withdrew  his  charge  against  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  but 
refused  to  give  any  account  of  the  motive  of  his  crime.  This  with- 
drawal was  not  believed  by  Pace  and  Burbank,  nor  by  popular 
opinion  in  Rome.^  Pope  Leo  X.,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied,  for  no  steps  were  taken  against  Gigli,  who  said  mass  on 
September  3rd,  before  a  gathering  of  Cardinals  and  Ambassadors, 
in  thankfulness  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  England  and 
France.^  Gigli  had  his  own  answer  to  the  charge.  Rinaldo,  he 
said,  had  been  in  his  service  three  months  in  England,  and  was 
dismissed  as  intractable ;  he  was  always  mad,  and  almost  a  brute. 
He  had  stolen  from  Bainbridge,  and  had  poisoned  him  to  escape 
discovery ;  he  had  falsely  accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice  in 
the  hope  of  saving  himself. ^  Pace,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  pleas,  and  the  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  Gigli  should  be 
imprisoned  and  tortured  to  make  him  confess.  There  was  a 
difficulty  in  proceeding  thus  against  the  ambassador  of  the  English 
King,  and  the  Pope  and  Pace  both  agreed  in  referring  the  matter 
to  Henry  VIII. ^  By  this  time  Pace  and  Gigli  were  at  daggers 
drawn,  and  each  complained  of  the  other ;  but  Pace,  though  he 
might  be  mistaken,  had  no  personal  motive,  and  could  write  :— 
"  The  Bishop  of  Worcester's  labours  and  mine  be  very  different  in 
the  controversy  depending  betwixt  him  and  me  :  for  he  doth  seek 
nothing  but  favours  and  procureth  the  same  by  effusion  of  money 
and  large  promises.     I  do  desire  nothing  but  equity  and  justice." 

Henry  VIII.  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  himself  about  the 
matter.  Gigli  had  a  friend  in  England  in  the  person  of  Andreas 
Ammonius,   another   Italian   who   was   employed   as   the   King's 

♦ 

(7)  "  Et  inventum  est  cor  ejus  vitiatum  in  destra  parte  cordis,"  quoted  in  my  History  of 
Papacy  iv.,  207. 

(8)  The  Confession  of  Rinaldo  is  given  in  Lettres  de  Louis  XII.,  iv.,  343. 
(9)  Burbank's  letters  to  Henry  VIII.  are  in  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  first  series,  i.,  99-108 
Pace  to  Wolsey,  id.,  third  series,  i.,  177, 

(1)  Brewer's  Calendar  of  Henry  VIII.'s  Reign,  i..  No.  5378. 

(2)  Ibid.,  No.  53G5. 

(3)  Pace  to  Henry  VIII.,  Sep.  25,  in  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  Series  I.,  i.,  108. 
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secretary,  who  forwarded  his  pleas  to  Wolscy>  Wolsey  had 
benefited  by  the  death  of  Bainbridge,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  See 
of  York,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  succeed  as  Cardinal.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  be  done  at  Eome  in  consequence,  and  Gigli 
was  likely  to  do  it  expeditiously  when  he  knew  how  much  depended 
on  Wolsey 's  favour.  Pace  diligently  guarded  the  possessions  of 
Bainbridge,  which  Wolsey  wanted  to  convert  to  his  own  use.  So 
Wolsey  backed  Gigli ;  and  when  the  English  King  showed  no  desire 
for  further  enquiry  the  Pope  felt  himself  absolved  from  further 
trouble  in  a  scandalous  aflair.  Gigli  was  acquitted,  and  Wolsey 
congratulated  him  on  his  acquittal;  nay,  he  promised  to  punish 
those  who  had  slandered  him.^  Pace  was  excepted,  and  Gigli 
magnanimously  undertook  to  forgive  him.  The  cause  of  Bainbridge's 
murder  was  no  further  investigated,  and  Gigli's  complicity  was  not 
proved.  But  it  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  it  was  Wolsey 
who  hushed  the  matter  up  rather  than  the  Pope.  It  was  not  till 
January  9,  1515,  that  Leo  X.  sent  his  formal  acquittal,  founded  on 
the  exalted  character  of  Gigli  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
against  him.^  In  February  Gigli  wrote  that  he  and  Pace  were  fully 
reconciled,  and  recommended  his  late  enemy  for  a  prebend  on  the 
ground  of  his  good  services.'^ 

The  death  of  Bainbridge,  whether  brought  about  by  Gigli  or 
not,  certainly  added  to  Gigli's  importance  in  Rome,  where  he  became 
the  confidential  agent  of  Wolsey,  and  did  his  best  to  further  his 
ambitious  schemes.  If  the  charge  of  his  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  Bainbridge  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than  did  Bainbridge's 
accusation  that  he  was  false  to  English  interests,  it  was  not  worthy  of 
credence ;  for  Gigli  threw  himself  into  Wolsey's  policy  and  served 
him  faithfully.  In  July,  1515,  the  Pope  thought  that  his  zeal 
deserved  some  reward,  and  recommended  him  for  a  richer  bishopric^; 
but  Wolsey  did  not  judge  it  wise  that  another  important  see  should 
be  saddled  with  a  non-resident  bishop,  and  Gigli's  gentle  hints  for 
further  promotion  were  unheeded.  Gigli  was  made  to  work  hard  to 
procure  Wolsey's  creation  as  Cardinal  and  afterwards  as  Legate ;  and 
in  July,  1516,  he  wrote  sadly  to  his  friend  Ammonius  complaining 
of  Wolsey's  ingratitude.  "  He  is  profuse  of  good  wishes,"  he  writes, 
"  but  he  could  have  made  me  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  easily  as  give  me 
a  horse."  ^  In  November  he  again  complains  to  his  friend  that  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  outrageous  demands  which  Wolsey  makes 
of  the  Pope,  and  sadly  adds,  "  You  and  Wolsey  have  caused  me  to 
tell  the  Pope    a  thousand  lies."^     In  August,  1517,  Ammonius 

(4)  Calendar,  i.,  No,  5449,  (5)  Id.,  5464-5.  (6)  Id.,  ii.,  10. 

(7)  Id.,  151.  (8)  Id.,  761. 

(9)  /d,  ii.,  194.  "Sempre  e  stato  donator  di  bon  giorni  ma  havrebbe  potuto  farmicosi 
vescovo  di  Lincolna  quanto  darmi  uno  cavallo." 

(1)  Id.,  2579. 
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died  of  the  plague,  and  Gigli  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  papal 
collector  in  England,  an  office  which  he  discharged  hy  deputy  as  he  did 
his  bishopric.^  By  the  end  of  1 5 1 8  Gigli  aspired  to  the  Cardinalate,^ 
but  his  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  Wolsey's  support. 
In  1519  arose  the  momentous  question  of  the  election  to  the 
imperial  crown,  a  part  for  which  Henry  VIII.  was  vain  enough  to 
think  himself  fitted,  and  the  important  duty  of  sounding  the  Pope 
on  the  matter  was  entrusted  by  Wolsey  to  Gigli,  in  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  letters  which  that  great  diplomatist  ever  wrote.*  He  had 
the  unpleasant  task  of  conveying  to  the  Pope  a  letter  of  franker 
scolding  than  popes  generally  received  when  Henry's  endeavour 
came  to  nothing.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Gigli  had  to  obtain  leave  both 
from  Henry  YIII.  and  Leo  X.  before  he  could  take  a  few  days' 
holiday  in  J^ovember  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  relatives  in 
Lucca.^  On  his  return  he  was  again  overwhelmed  with  business, 
and  in  March,  1520,  Wolsey  was  so  satisfied  with  his  long  service 
that  he  urged  Leo  X.  to  create  him  cardinal^;  but  the  Pope  did  not 
consider  that  Gigli  possessed  the  qualities  necessary  for  so  high  an 
office,  and  made  up  his  mind  not  to  promote  him  unless  he  had 
some  overwhelming  reason  for  conciliating  the  English  King.^  Gigli 
waited  eagerly  for  the  next  creation,  and  bewailed  when  he  was 
passed  over.  He  pestered  the  Cardinals  till  the  Pope  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  tell  him  openly  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  incur 
the  infamy  which  his  creation  would  entail.^  In  fact  Gigli  was 
tolerated  in  Eome,  but  that  was  all.  Henry  and  Wolsey  might 
forget  that  he  had  been  accused  of  murder ;  but  Leo  had  a  longer 
memory,  and  had  certain  vague  notions  of  decorum.  However 
the  importunity  of  Gigli  did  not  trouble  the  Pope  long.  In 
April,  1521,  he  lay  dying;  and  Cardinal  Campeggio  did  not  wait 
till  he  was  dead  before  writing  to  Wolsey  to  beg  for  the  see  which 
was  soon  to  become  vacant.  Gigli  died  on  April  18,  and  was  buried 
next  day.i 

Campeggio's  entreaties  were  not  heeded,  for  Henry  aspired  to 
use  the  revenues  of  Worcester  to  bind  to  his  side  a  greater  man 
than  Campeggio.  On  May  21  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Medici,  the 
Pope's  cousin  and  principal  adviser,  to  offer  him  the  vacant  see,  "  a 
gift  all  unequal  to  his  merits."  ^  But  as  Medici  was  already  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence  and  JSTarbonne,  and  held  numerous  other  lucrative 
posts,  he  felt  some  shame  at  openly  accepting  another  bishopric. 
He  therefore  offered  to  resign  Worcester  in  favour  of  a  trustworthy 
man,  Geronimo  Ghinucci,  who  was  then  in  London  as  Papal  Nuncio, 

(2)  Id.,  3657.  (3)  Id.,  4442. 

(4)  Martenc  and  Durand,  Amplissima  Collectio,  iii.,  1285. 

(5)  Id.,  1301.  (6)  Calendar,  iii.,  444-516.         (7)  Id.,  600, 647,  651.         (8)  Id.,  853. 

(9)  Id.,  1080.  (1)  Id.,  1247.  (2)  Id.,  1298. 
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"with  certain  stipulations  as  to  the  revenues,"  which  doubtless 
meant  that  Ghinucci,  in  return  for  his  compliance,  was  to  pay  him 
a  pension  out  of  the  see,^  an  arrangement  to  which  Wolsey  could 
not  object,  as  he  himself  was  in  receipt  of  a  similar  pension  out  of 
the  see  of  Palencia  in  Spain.  Ghinucci  at  once  took  Worcester  under 
his  protection,  and  complained  to  Wolsey  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Yicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wished  to 
visit  the  monks  of  the  Cathedral,  and  excommunicated  them  on 
their  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  right.  Doubtless  Wolsey  vindicated 
the  rights  of  the  non-resident  Bishop  not  to  do  his  duty,  and 
repressed  the  zeal  of  an  unauthorised  intruder  who  attempted  to  do 
it  for  him.  But  though  Medici  was  willing  to  resign,  the  process 
was  slow.  The  death  of  Leo  X.  in  December,  and  the  election  of 
Hadrian  YI.,  who  was  absent  in  Spain  at  the  time,  put  difficulties 
in  the  way.  It  was  not  till  September  26,  1522,  that  Hadrian's 
bull  was  issued  for  Ghinucci's  appointment.*  Thus  Worcester  only 
just  escaped  being  able  to  reckon  a  Pope  amongst  its  Bishop's  ;  for 
Medici,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Clement  VII.,  was  not 
actually  Bishop,  but  only  administrator  of  the  See. 

The  appointment  of  Ghinucci  indicated  that  the  see  of  Worcester 
was  made  over  to  Italians,  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape.  The 
arrangement  created  no  difficulties  in  England.  The  clergy  of  the 
diocese  had  grown  accustomed  to  itj  and  the  King  still  needed 
helpers  at  the  Eoman  Court.  In  Ghinucci  he  found  a  man  of 
greater  mark  than  Gigli,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  business  of  the 
Curia,  and  personally  acceptable  to  the  Pope.  Geronimo  Ghinucci 
was  of  noble  birth,  a  native  of  Siena,  brought  up  from  his  youth  in 
the  Curia.  He  was  first  a  Canon  of  Siena,  then  a  Clerk  of  the 
Papal  Camera,  or  Treasury,  at  Rome,  where  he  rose  in  1514  to  the 
important  post  of  Auditor.  His  labours  in  conducting  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  summons  of  the  Vatican  Council  were  rewarded  by 
the  Bishopric  of  Ascoli,  conferred  on  him  October  15,  1512.  His 
theological  attainments  were  such  that  when  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  Luther  at  Rome,  in  July,  1518,  Ghinucci  and 
Prierias  were  appointed  as  judges  in  the  cause,  which,  however, 
soon  passed  out  of  their  hands.^  In  May,  1520,  Leo  X.  was 
alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  Wolsey's  policy,  about  which  he  was  not 
consulted,  and  named  Ghinucci  as  his  Nuncio  to  England,  that  he 
might  learn  what  had  happened  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.^ 
It  was  while  Ghinucci  was  in  England  on  this  mission  that  the 
proposal  was  made  that  he  should  receive  the  see  of  Worcester,  and 
he  found  means  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  Wolsey,  promising 
that  *'  the  bishopric  and  all  things  belonging  to  it  should  be  at  his 

(3)  Ghinucci  to  Wolsey,  July  12.    Id.,  1410.  (4)  Id.,  2569.  . 

(5)  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  i.,  471 ;  Ciaconius,  Vita  Pontificum  et  Cardinalium,  iii.,  569. 

(6)  Brewer,  Calendar,  iii.,  780, 
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command."  '^  Apparently  he  had  to  go  and  seek  the  new  Pope, 
Hadrian  VI.,  in  Spain,  to  secure  his  consent,  for  he  wrote  to  Wolsey 
from  Saragossa  in  May,  1522.^  Thence  he  went  to  his  duties  in 
Rome,  and  contented  himself,  so  far  as  his  diocese  was  concerned, 
with  looking  keenly  after  its  temporalities.  He  had  need  to  practice 
economy,  for  he  was  saddled  with  a  pension  to  be  paid  to  another 
Italian  friend  of  Wolsey,  Giovanni  Matteo  Ghiberti,  Bishop  of 
Verona.^ 

In  nothing  was  Wolsey 's  greatness  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  capacity  of  attaching  them  to  himself. 
He  did  not  stop  to  win  their  affection,  but  he  demanded  and  received 
their  entire  obedience.  Ghinucci  is  an  instance  in  point ;  though 
bred  in  the  Papal  Court  it  is  doubtful  if  he  served  the  Papacy  with 
the  same  dihgence  that  he  served  Wolsey,  who  became  more  and 
more  exacting  as  difficulties  gathered  round  his  path.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  unravel  all  the  threads  of  the  diplomatic  web  which 
Ghinucci  for  six  years  was  employed  in  weaving  and  unweaving. 
It  is  more  interesting  to  trace  the  help  which  he  gave  to  Wolsey  in 
his  schemes  for  the  revival  of  English  learning.  In  May,  1526, 
Ghinucci  was  commissioned  to  seek  in  Rome  for  scholars  who  would 
come  to  England  to  teach  in  Oxford,  which  Wolsey  hoped  to 
regenerate  by  his  great  foundation  of  Cardinal  College.  He  was 
ordered  also  to  seek  for  books  and  procure  transcripts,  especially  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  both  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  that  of  Venice, 
and  he  sent  catalogues  of  both  that  Wolsey  might  make  his  choice.^ 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Ghinucci  was  ordered  to  under- 
take a  more  laborious  task,  that  of  envoy  to  Charles  V.  to  arrange 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between  him  and  Francis  I.  of 
France  respecting  the  Treaty  of  Madrid.  He  first  visited  the  French 
Court  at  Poissy,  and  then  sought  the  Emperor  at  Valladolid.^  He 
did  not  prosper  in  the  main  design  of  his  embassy,  for  war  went  on 
in  Italy.  He  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops 
of  Bourbon  in  May,  1527,  and  he  did  not  see  the  Papacy  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  of  helplessness  and  the  Pope  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  imperial  generals.  He  remained  in  Spain  till  July, 
1529,  when  he  left  for  Paris,  where  he  received  the  momentous 
news  of  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  Already  Ghinucci,  like  everybody  else 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  service,  had  been  employed  in  the  abominable 
business  of  the  King's  divorce ;  and  upon  Wolsey's  disgrace  Henry 
turned  to  Ghinucci  for  help.  On  October  5  he  was  sent  to  the  Pope 
to  maintain  the  right  of  the  English  King  to  change  his  wives  at 
his  pleasure.^  It  was  his  business  as  a  canonist  to  prove  conclusively 
to  the  Pope  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's 
wife,  and  for  this  purpose  we  find  him  ransacking  libraries,  con- 

{!)  Id.,  1916.        (8)  Id.,  2242.        (9)  Id.,  iv.,  4688. 
(1)  Id.,  2158, 2181-6,  2272.         (2)  Id.,  2831,  &c.         (3)  Id.,  5988. 
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ferring  with  Jewish  Eabbis,  and  improving  his  knowledge  of 
patristic  theology.  This  strictly  utilitarian  pursuit  of  the  writings 
of  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nazianzus,  together  with 
devices  for  inducing  theologians  of  the  Italian  Universities  to  give 
their  opinions  in  the  King's  favour,  occupied  Ghinucci's  energies 
for  some  time,*  and  he  did  this  dirty  work  so  much  to  the  King's 
satisfaction  that  Henry  VIII.  in  November  pressed  the  Pope  to 
make  him  a  Cardinal.^  The  request  was  received  on  May  19,  1532,^ 
but  met  with  no  answer  at  the  time,  as  the  Pope's  policy  was 
under  the  influence  of  Charles  V.  Ghinucci  continued  to  do  his 
best  to  further  Henry  VIII. 's  divorce,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Thwarted  by  the  Pope,  Henry  went  his  own  way,  and  the  English 
Church  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eoman  See. 

One  of  the  acts  of  the  memorable  Parliament  of  1534:  deprived 
of  their  bishoprics  the  two  Italians  who  were  then  holders  of 
English  Sees,  Campeggio,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Ghinucci. 
Great  as  was  the  abuse,  and  excellent  as  was  its  abolition,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  the  actual  remedy  to  any  higher  motive  than  the 
desire  to  punish  Campeggio  for  not  furthering  the  King's  divorce 
when  he  acted  as  legate  in  England  in  1529.  The  fact  was  obvious 
that  both  Campeggio  and  Ghinucci  owed  their  Sees  to  the  personal 
action  of  the  English  King,  who  only  awoke  to  the  evils  of  non- 
resident bishops  when  it  suited  his  own  purposes.  Even  so,  the 
proper  means  of  dealing  with  non-residence  would  have  been  by  a 
Synod  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  But  Henry 
was  not  concerned  in  the  propriety  or  precedent  :  he  wished  to 
show  the  Pope  and  the  Curia  that  his  power  had  no  bounds,  and 
that  an  obedient  Parliament  would  throw  a  veil  of  legality  over 
anything  he  chose  to  do.  The  Act  of  Parliament  laid  down  no 
general  principles,  and  had  no  general  application.  It  merely  set 
forth  that  the  King  had  chosen  to  make  Campeggio  and  Ghinucci 
Bishops,  and  now  chose  to  deprive  them  of  their  office.  It  recited 
laws  against  granting  benefices  to  aliens,  and  against  sending  money 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  proceeded  :  "  Notwithstanding  which  whole- 
some laws,  the  King's  highness,  being  a  Prince  of  great  benignity 
and  liberality,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  same  laws,  hath  nomi- 
nated, preferred,  and  promoted  Laurence  Campeggio,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Hierome,  a  stranger  born  out  of  the  King's  realm 
and  dominion,  to  the  See  of  Worcester ;  which  said  two  Bishops, 
neither  regarding  their  duties  to  Almighty  God  nor  their  cures  of  their 
said  bishoprics,  ever  since  or  for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  have 
been  and  yet  be  resident  at  the  See  of  Eome,  or  elsewhere  beyond 
the  sea,  far  out  of  and  from  any  of  the  King's  dominions;  by 
reason  whereof  the  great  hospitality,  divine  service,  teaching  and 

(4)  The  letters  of  himself  and  his  companion  Croke  are  to  be  found  in  Pocock,  Records  of 
the  Divorce,  i.,  480,  &c. ;  ii.,  617,  &c. 

(5)  Calendar,  iv.,  6735.  (6)  Pocock,  ii.,  263. 
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preaching,  the  laws  and  examples  of  good  living,  have  been  for 
many  years  past  not  only  withdrawn,  decayed,  hindered,  and 
miuished,  but  also  great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  treasure,  have 
been  yearly  taken  and  conveyed  out  of  the  realm,  to  its  great  im- 
poverishment ;  In  consideration  whereof  be  it  enacted  that  the 
said  two  Sees  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester  from  henceforth  shall 
be  taken,  reputed,  and  accounted  in  the  law,  to  be  utterly  void 
and  destitute  of  any  incumbent,  and  the  King  may  appoint  as 
though  the  Bishops  had  died."  There  was  a  proviso  that  if  either 
of  the  Bishops,  within  four  months,  came  into  residence,  and  took 
an  oath  to  be  King's  true  J  legem  en,  and  observe  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  they  might  retain  their  bishoprics.'^  The  Act  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Henry's  legislation,  and  of  his  magnificent  audacity  in 
finding  good  reasons  for  doing  right  in  an  unjust  and  tyrannical 
fashion. 

Ghinucci's  connection  with  Worcester  thus  came  to  an  end, 
but  he  does  not  fade  from  history.  Henry  felt  that  he  had  behaved 
badly  in  thus  summarily  deposing  a  man  whom  he  had  only  a  year 
before  recommended  for  the  Cardinalate — a  man  who  had  served 
him  only  too  faithfully.  Even  a  year  later  the  imperial  envoy  at 
Rome  wrote  of  him  :  "  He  hath  hitherto  been  a  chief  enemy  of  the 
Queen's  cause. "^  As  some  compensation  for  this  treatment  he  was 
allowed  a  pension  of  1,400  ducats,  Avhich  however  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  paid  with  much  regularity,  as  in  November,  1534,  he 
wrote  to  remind  Cromwell  of  the  King's  promises,  and  signed  his 
letter  "  Hie.  Wigoriiien,"  which  he  corrected  into  "  Hie.  Auditor 
Camere."^  However,  his  connexion  with  England  ultimately  served 
him  in  good  stead ;  for  on  May  20,  1535,  he  was  created  Cardinal 
by  Paul  III.,  at  the  same  time  as  Bishop  Fisher.  Fisher's  creation, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  in  prison,  was  an  unwise  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Pope,  and  cost  the  good  Bishop  his  head.  Ghinucci's  creation 
was  probably  due  to  a  wish  to  appear  impartial :  if  Fisher  was 
chosen  because  he  opposed  Henry,  Ghinucci  was  chosen  because 
Henry  had  recommended  him,  and  he  was  still  regarded  as  the 
King's  great  supporter  in  Rome. 

We  need  not  pursue  Ghinucci's  career  further.  He  died  in 
Rome  on  July  3,  1541,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Clement.^ 

A  point  of  considerable  interest  still  remains  to  be  considered  j 
how  was  the  business  of  the  See  administered  under  these  non- 
resident Bishops  1  The  answer  is,  that  it  was  not  neglected,  but 
was  done  by  deputy,  and  Worcester  was  not  worse  off  because  its 
Bishop  lived  in  Rome  than  were  other  English  bishoprics  whose 
holders  lived  in  London  and  were  immersed  in  public  business. 

(7)  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  27. 

(8)  Calendar,  viii.  786.  f9)  Id.,  vii.,  1413. 

(1)  Ciaconius,  Viioe  Ponti/icu7n,iii,,A70. 
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Wolsey,  for  instance,  held  the  Archbishopric  of  York  for  fifteen 
years,  and  during  that  time  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  entire 
body  of  Cabinet  Ministers  of  our  day.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Gigli 
and  Ghinucci  neglected  their  episcopal  duties  more  than  he  did. 
Like  him,  they  were  engaged  in  secular  affairs,  and  regarded  the 
income  of  their  sees  as  a  payment  for  public  services.  Doubtless 
they  exercised  from  a  distance  a  general  supervision  over  their 
dioceses,  and  were  referred  to  about  important  points ;  but  the 
ordinary  work  was  done  by  their  deputies.  Moreover,  the  system 
of  delegation  was  so  complete  that  there  was  no  chance  for  a  resident 
deputy  to  assume  the  position  and  dignity  of  the  distant  bishop. 
The  functions  of  the  bishop  were  split  up  and  divided  so  that  each 
portion  of  them  could  be  efficiently  but  formally  discharged.  To 
see  how  this  was  possible  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  legal  nature 
of  the  episcopal  power.  A  bishop,  like  all  priests,  had  an  office 
committed  to  his  charge,  with  a  twofold  power,  the  potestas  orcUnis 
and  the  potestas  jurisdidionis,  i.e.,  the  power  of  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  the  power,  which  flowed  from  this,  of  exercising 
jurisdiction.  The  potestas  ordinis,  the  exercise,  that  is,  of  the 
priestly  functions  especially  reserved  for  a  bishop,  could  only  be 
entrusted  to  another  bishop ;  but  the  p>otestas  jurisdidionis  could 
be  delegated  to  any  properly-qualified  ecclesiastical  judge.  Hence 
a  Suffragan  Bishop  and  a  Vicar-General  between  them  supplied  the 
place  of  an  absent  Bishop  without  diminishing  the  authority 
inherent  in  his  office.  When  the  bishop  appeared  the  suffragan's  power 
ceased  in  his  presence ;  and  as  judex  ordinarius,  or  ordinary,  his 
jurisdiction  was  superior  to  that  of  his  vicar  or  delegate,  which 
was  derived  from  him.  Hence  when  a  bishop  was  absent  his 
suff'ragan  performed  the  episcopal  functions  of  ordaining  and  con- 
firming, but  that  was  all;  the  Vicar-General,  with  the  powers  of 
Commissary,  did  all  the  business  part  of  the  Bishop's  work — held 
spiritual  courts  and  visitations,  presented  and  inducted  to  livings, 
and  such  like.  Another  man,  again,  had  the  care  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  see,  leased  farms,  collected  rents,  and  held  manorial 
courts.  Each  of  these  was  responsible  to  the  bishop,  carried  out 
his  orders,  and  could  be  removed  at  his  will.  However  long  the 
bishop  was  absent,  there  was  no  diminution  of  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  or  the  integrity  of  his  rights. 

It  is  worth  while  to  gather  together  a  few  notices  of  the  way  in 
which  these  separate  parts  of  the  bishop's  work  were  performed. 
The  episcopal  work  proper  was  done  by  Suffragan  Bishops,  who 
took  their  titles  chiefly  from  Oriental  sees.  It  was  one  of  the 
maxims  of  the  Church  never  to  acknowledge  any  diminution  of 
its  dominion.  If  some  parts  of  Christendom  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  unbelievers,  so  that  Christian  Bishops  could  no  longer 
live  and  labour  therein,  still  the  Bishops  were  always  in  existence. 
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ready  to  return  when  occasion  offered.  Meanwhile  these  Bishops 
in  iMrtihus  injidelium  were  ready  to  help  their  more  fortunate 
brethren  whose  sees  were  undisturbed.  Doubtless  they  were  in 
most  cases  nominated  for  papal  consecration  by  those  whom  they 
were  meant  to  represent,  and  were  paid  by  some  benefice  or  other 
post,  supplemented  in  some  cases  by  a  small  money  payment.  The 
existence  of  these  Suffragan  Bishops  was  almost  universal,  and  it 
was  not  only  the  non-resident  Italians  who  made  use  of  them. 
The  Register  of  Bishop  Moreton  shows  that  the  ordinations  of  the 
years  1487,  1492,  1493,  and  1497,  were  performed  by  Suffragan 
Bishops,  two  of  whom  were  afterwards  employed  by  his  successors. 
Thus  the  substitution  of  an  Italian  for  an  English  prelate  did  not 
make  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  see. 

Of  these  Suffragan  Bishops  little  is  known  except  their  names, 
and  in  many  cases  the  titles  of  their  Sees  are  hard  to  identify.  The 
following  list  is  tolerably  complete  : — 

1498. — Thomas  Tenensis  Episcopus. 

1498-1500. — Donatus  Imolacensis  Episcopus. 

1501. — Ricardus  Olonensis  Episcopus.  His  name  was  Richard 
Wycherley,  a  Dominican  of  Warwick  :  he  was  employed  by  Bishop 
Moreton  in  1487  and  1493.  He  died  at  Worcester  in  1501,  and 
was  buried  there  in  the  Church  of  the  Blackfriars.^ 

1503.— Edward  Bishop  of  Gallipoli. 

1503-23. — Ralph  Heylesden,  a  Franciscan,  consecrated  March  3, 
1503,  Bishop  of  Ascalon.^  He  received  a  pension  of  150  gold 
ducats  out  of  the  See,^  and  was  instituted  Vicar  of  Cropthorne,  on 
Oct.  15,  1508.5 

1524-6. — Joannes  Episcopus  Panadensis. 

1526-41.— Andrew  Whitmay,  Bishop  of  Chrysopolis,  had  been 
employed  in  the  same  office  in  1497,  was  master  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  Gloucester.^ 

In  like  manner  the  legal  part  of  the  Bishop's  business  always 
required  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  who  bore  the  title  of  Yicar-General. 
All  that  happened  when  the  Bishop  was  non-resident  was  that  the 
Vicar-General's  powers  were  increased  by  a  Commission  from  the 
Bishop  empowering  him  to  act  in  his  stead.  Documents  ran  in  the 
Vicar-General's  name,  and  he  styled  himself  "  Reverendi  in  Christo 

patris  et  domini Dei  gratia  Wigorniensis  Episcopi,  pro 

reverendo  patre  extra  suam  diocesim  in  remotis  agente  Vicarius  in 

(2)  Walcott  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Series  ii.  1. 

(3)  Wadding,  Annates  Minorum,  sv.,  271. 

(4)  Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum,  146. 

(5)  Registrum  Sytvestri  de  Giglhs. 

(6)  Calendar  of  Slate  Papers,  vi.,  Appendix  5. 
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spiritualibus  generalis."  The  following  is  a  list  of  Vicars-General 
during  this  period  : — 

1487-1503.— Thomas  "VVodyngton,  LL.D.  He  was  already  in 
office  in  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Moreton,  and  was  continued  by 
Bishop  Gigli. 

1503-4.— Thomas  Alcock. 

1504-11. — Robert  Holdsworth,  or  Hallesworth. 

1511-18. — Thomas  Hannibal,  D.C.L.,  of  Cambridge,  Prebendary 
of  Gevendall  in  the  Church  of  York,  1504.'^  He  was  employed  by 
Wolsey  as  a  diplomatist,  and  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1524. 

1518-22.— John  Bell,  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  and  Warden  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Stratford-on-Avon.  He  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his 
divorce  case,  especially  in  the  business  of  procuring  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  King.^  In  1539  he 
succeeded  Latimer  as  Bishop  of  Worcester,  but  resigned  in  1543,  and 
died  at  Clerkenwell  in  1556.^ 

1522-32.  —Thomas  Parker,  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Churches  of 
Stafford  and  Tamworth,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  Salisbury. 

1532. — Thomas  Bagarde,  LL.D.,  appointed  by  Henry  VIII. 
one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester,  when 
it  was  re-founded  in  1541. 

This  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
absentee  Bishops  were  capable  men,  many  of  whom  obtained  pro- 
motion for  their  merits,  while  one  of  them  was  afterwards  created 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  another  only  vacated  his  office  to  become 
a  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Church. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  considered,  the  management  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  at  a  time  when  the  bishop  could  exercise 
no  personal  supervision.  Of  course  former  bishops  had  employed 
agents  for  the  collection  of  their  rents,  and  all  that  now  happened 
was  that  greater  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  these  agents,  and 
probably  men  of  some  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  were  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  though  on  this  point  we  have  only  scanty  records. 
However,  we  know  that  in  1523  Ghinucci  appointed  as  supervisors 
of  his  lands  John  Gostewick,  John  Russell  of  Strensham,  and 
Thomas  Russell  his  son,  with  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.^  The  choice 
of  such  an  important  family  as  the  Russells  seems  to  show  chat  the 
Bishop  intended  his  representative  to  have  considerable  power. 
Similarly  the  name  that  is  preserved  of  the  Bishop's  Receiver-General, 
John  Hornyold,  is  that  of  another  well-known  Worcestershire  family. 

(7)  Wood,  Athence  Oxonienses  I,  654.  (8)  Id.,  584. 

(9)  Thomas,  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester,  205, 

(1)  Calendar,  m.,'i^^-i. 
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The  business  connected  with  the  lands  of  the  See  was  well  and 
carefully  transacted,  though  sometimes  things  did  not  go  smoothly ; 
for  we  find  that  the  collectors  were  disturbed  by  the  conduct  of 
Nicholas  Poyntz,  high  steward  in  Gloucestershire,  who  "held  courts, 
let  lands,  and  took  fines  at  his  pleasure,  so  that  the  tenants  refused 
to  pay  their  rents,  and  £60  was  lost  in  consequence.^ 

Thus  the  system  would  seem  to  be  as  follows  : — The  local  agents 
collected  the  rents,  and  accounted  for  them  to  the  Receiver-General, 
while  matters  of  management  were  referred  to  the  Supervisors,  who 
probably  acted  as  guardians  of  the  Bishop's  rights  and  exercised 
the  discretion  which  naturally  rests  with  the  owner  of  property. 
The  Receiver-General  accounted  for  his  receipts  to  the  Bishop's 
agent  in  London,  who  would  naturally  be  an  Italian,  such  as  the 
papal  collector,  who  would  have  mears  of  sending  the  money  to 
Rome,  and  would  act  as  the  bishop's  banker  in  England.  An 
account  of  John  Hornyold  as  Receiver-General  for  the  year  from 
Michaelmas,  1532,  to  Michaelmas,  1533,  is  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  is  of  such  importance  for  many  points  connected 
with  local  history  that  I  print  it  in  full.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  £975  17s.  lOd. ;  and  we  should 
probably  be  justified  in  multiplying  this  sum  by  12  to  obtain  its 
equivalent  at  the  present  day.  The  expenses  of  management  and 
collection  are  certainly  moderate.  Sir  George  Throckmorton  receives 
£10  as  High  Steward  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  ;  Walter 
Knight,  as  Supervisor,  receives  only  £5,  and  John  Hornyold,  as 
Receiver-General,  £16.  The  Deputy  Steward  has  £3  10s. ;  the 
Auditor,  £5  10s. ;  the  Warden  of  the  Palace  and  Gaoler,  £2  12s. ; 
and  the  Apparitor-General  £1  13s.  4d.  Altogether  the  salaries  paid 
to  Englishmen  only  amount  to  £44  5s.  4d.  The  Italian  officials 
were  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate ;  for  Sylvester  Darius,  who  was 
papal  collector  in  England  and  looked  after  the  political  interests 
of  Ghini^cci,  received  £33  6s.  8d.  from  the  rectory  of  Hullendon, 
and  lived  rent  free  in  the  bishop's  house  in  London. 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  in  the 
gaol,  which  formed  part  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  in  Worcester,  show 
that  a  prisoner  was  fed  for  a  farthing  a  day ;  and  the  sum  thus 
spent  in  alms  amounted  to  £6  15s.  Id.  Repairs  to  the  Palace  at 
Worcester  and  Hartlebury  cost  £12  16s.  lOd. ;  and  the  expenses  of 
the  audit  were  £8  13s.  9d.  The  Bishop's  Proctor-General  in 
London,  Antonio  Bonvixi,  had  already  drawn  upon  the  receiver  for 
£200 ;  so  that  £703  6s.  9d.  was  still  due  to  the  Bishop,  who  had 
only  spent  £70  lis.  out  of  his  large  income  within  the  limits  of 
his  Diocese. 

(2)  Id.,  533,  1274. 
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Receiver-GeneraVs  account  of  the  Bishopric  Worcester  2A  to  25  of 
Henry  VIIL  "^ 

(State ^  Papers,  Henry  VIIL,  Calendar  Vol.  6,  No.  1175). 

Compus  Joh'is  Hornywold  recepf  gen'alis  omn'  iemp'arm  dni 
Jeromini  p'missione  divina  Wygorn'  Ep'i  a  festo  S'ci  MichHs 
ArcKj^  anno  r'  ?•'  Henric'  VIIL  xxiiij.  usq'  idem  festu'  S'ci 
MichHs  anno  ejusd'm  Regis  xxv.,  viz.  p'  unu'  anmC  integrvJ. 

"  Arre'ffia -f  ■'^^^^^^  ^"^^  ^  comp'o  suo  anni  p'xi  p'ced'  recessit  inde 
^      (     quietus  p'ut  pleni'  pat'  in  pede  ejusdem 
S'ma  nulla. 
fEt  de  ^\li.  xvj5.  viijd  re'  de  Rob'to  Portar'  balli'o  ib'm  hoc 
anno  ante  audit' 
Et  de  viij72.  xv5.  viijVZ.  ob'  rec'  de  eod'm  balli'o  hoc  anno 

'Alvechurche<  t,/!}?' ^^P"^',^      ..   ^   .    ^  ..  .  t.         , 

'  J^it  de  xls.  rec  de  p'te  finis  Rob  ti  Portar  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xl5.  rec'  de  fine  Will'i  Smyth  hoc  anno 
Et  de  XX5.  rec'  de  h'iett'  Joh'is  Smyth  hoc  anno 

S'ma  liiiJ7^.  xiJ5.  iiijd  ob. 
[  Et  de  xiiijZi.  xiijs.  iiijd  rec'  de  Will'mo  Savage  ball'o  ib'm 
hoc  anno  ant'  audit' 
Et  de  yiyli.  xviijs.  rec'  de  eod'm  ball'o  ib'm  hoc  anno  sup' 
compo'm 

l'  Et  de  iiijs.  x^.  rec'  de  Joh'e  Bercrofte  bedello  ib'm  hoc  anno 
sup'  compo'm 
_**  H'mbury    J  Et  de  xxv5.  rec'  de  relevio  Walteri  Hanbury  hoc  anno 
jux  Wyche   ^  Et  de  xk  rec'  de  fine  Henr'  Faule  hoc  anno 
Et  de  XX5.  rec'  de  fine  Will'i  Prate  hoc  anno 
Et  de  vs.  rec'  de  fine  Will'i  Haywodde  hoc  anno 
Et  de  X5.  rec'  de  fine  Thome  Peryman'  hoc  anno 
Et  de  y\s.  viijrZ.  rec'  de  fine  Thome  Harpecote  hoc  anno 
Et  de  iij6?.  iiijd  rec'  de  fine  Jacobi  Darbey  hoc  anno 
S'ma  xxxvj7^.  vjs.  \yl. 
r.Et  de  xZ?".   rec'  de  Philippo  Clent  p'pos'  ib'm  hoc  anno 
ante  audit' 
Et  de  xiiij7^.  xvJ5.  myl.  ob'  rec'  de  eod'm  p'pos'  hoc  anno 
sup'  comp'um 
Hertilburv<{  ^*  de  xxxs.  \d.  rec'  de  AVill'o  Monyng  bedello  ib'm  hoc  anno 
■^  '      sap  comp'um 

Et  de  xixs.  de  h'iett  Joh'is  Donne  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xiiijs.  rec'  de  h'iett  Thome  Baken'  hoc  anno 
j  Et  de  xvij5.  viixyl.  rec'  de  p'cio  bosc'  ib'm  vendit'  hoc  a'o 
L  S'ma  xxvii]7^■.  xvijs.  iijd  ob, 

^Et  de  C5.  rec'  rec'  de  Waltero  Borne  p'pos'  ib'm  ante  audit' 

hoc  anno 
Et  de  xiijZ^■.  xvijs.  vjV/.  rec'  de  eod'm  p'pos'  hoc  anno  sup' 

comp'um 
Et  de  xxJ7^.  V5.  y'ul.  rec'  de  firm'  man'ii  ib'm  ad  ij  vie' 
hoc  anno 
Wyke  Ep'i^  Et  de  ijs.  \\]cl.  rec'  de  eod'm  Waltero  bedello  ib'm  hoc  anno 
sup'  comp'm 
Et  de  xiij5.  iiijVZ,  rec'  de  fine  Job's  Wynbury  hoc  anno 
Et  de  XXX5.  rec'  de  fine  Walteri  Goodyer  hoc  anno 
Et  de  X5.  rec'  de  fine  Ric'i  Thorpe  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xxs.  rec'  de  fine  Thome  Dole  hoc  anno 
'^  S'ma  xliij7z,  xviiJ5.  y\\cl. 

Et  de  xjZi  xjs.  rec'  de  Rob'to  Smyth  p'pos'  ib'm  hoc  anno 
sup'  comp'um 

S'ma  xj72.  xjs. 
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(Name  of  place 
not  mentioned) 


f  Et  de  xijli.  rec'  de  Joli'e  Will'ms  balli'o  ib'm  hoc  anno 
I  Et  de  liiij  U.  xs.  iijf?.  rec'  de  eod'm  ball'o  hoc  anno  sup'  compo'm 
I  Et  de  xiijVi.  vis.  viijr?.  rec'  de  firm'  man'ii  ib'm  hoc  anno 
' '  Whiston  {  Et  de  xijs.  iiijVZ.  rec'  de  h'iett  Thome  Whelar'  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xls.  rec'  de  p'te  finis  Edmu'di  Hafi'orde  hoc  anno 

XX 

S'ma  iiij.ijVi.  ix5.  iijd 

'Et  de  viij^z,  rec'  de  p'd'co  Joh'e  Will'ms  balli'o  ib'm  hoc 

anno  ante  audit' 
Et  de  xlvli.  iijs,  ijd.  q'  rec'  de  eod'm  balli'o  hoc  anno  sup' 

compo'm 
Et  de  iiij5.  viijf?.  rec'  de  Ric'o  Hurdeman  bedello  ib'm  hoc 
^'Kemsev^''      a'o  sup' corap'm 

^  \  Et  de  xxs,  rec'  de  fine  Thome  Thorneton  hoc  anno 

Et  de  xs.  rec'  p'  p'te  h'iett  Ric'i  Moj'le  a'i  p'xi  p'ced  insolut' 

hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 
Et  de  xlvijs.  xd.  rec'  de  p'te  redd'  Kenelmi  Buckke  a'i  p'xi 
p'd  insolut'  hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 
»^  S'ma  IvijZi  vs.  viijcZ.  q' 

f  Et  de  xxijZl  rec'  de  Thoma'  Blake  p'pos'  ib'm  hoc  anno 
Et  de  iiijZi.  iiijs.  jd.  rec'  de  eod'm  p'pos  hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 
Et  de  xviijZi,  vjs.  viiyl.  rec'  de  firma  man'ii  ib'm  hoc  anno 
Et  de  viijli.  vis.  viijfZ.  rec'  de  firma  molendinor'  ib'm  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xlvjs.  viijVZ.  rec'  de  ijbs  h'iett  Joh'is  Hoppekynd  hoc  a'o 
Et  de  xxis.  rec'  de  h'iett  Joh'is  Hall  hoc  anno 
Et  de  vjs.  viijf?.  rec'  de  p'te  Ric'i  Raven'  hoc  anno 
Et  de  vjs.  viijf?.  lec'  de  arre'g'  Ric'i  Kyngett  molendinario 

ib'm  a'i  p'xi  p'd  hoc  a'o  sup  comp'm 
Et  de  xxxvjs.  rec'  de  p'te  arre'g'  Rob'ti  Weston  a'i  iiij^i 
p'ced'  insolut'  hoc  a'o  sup'  comp'm 

j  Et  de  xvs.  vid.  rec'  de  redd'  Rectoris  ib'm  a'  p'xi  p'ced'  aretro 

I      insolut'  hoc  a'o  sup'  comp'm 

|_  S'ma  IviijZi  ixs.  xid. 

fEt  de  xxli.  rec'  de  Thome  Rokke  ball'o  ib'm  ante  audit 
hoc  anno 
Et  de  xixli.  xiiijs.  vii^d.  de  eod'm  ball'o  hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 
Et  de  ixU.  rec'  de  firma  man'ii  ib'm  hoc  anno  ad  ij  vie' 
'  Ripple  •{  Et  de  vjs.  rec'  de  h'iett  Thome  Weller  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xxs.  rec'  de  fine  Joh'is  Pace  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xiijs.  iiijf?.  rec'  de  arr'  feod'  firm'  de  Uppton  a  p'xi  p'd 
hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 

S'ma  Ui.  xiiijs. 

Et  de  xxxvijZi.  rec'  de  Thoma  Hygons  ball'i  ib'm  hoc  anno 

ant'  audit' 
Et  de  Ixxixs.  vjc?.  rec'  de  eod'm  balli'o  hoc  anno  sup'  compo'm 
Et  de  xiiijli,  rec'  de  firm'  man'ii  ib'm  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xxxs.  rec'  de  h'iett  Margarete  Marten'  hoc  anno 

S'ma  IvjZi  ixs.  vjrf. 

Et  de  Ixxvs.  viijf^.  ob'  rec'  de  Arnoldo  Gowar'  collector'  red' 

ib'm  hoc  a'o  sup'  compo'm 
Et  de  xs.  xjd.  rec'  de  p'quis'  cur'  huj'  anni  sup'  compo'm 
S'ma  iiijli.  vjs.  vij<^.  ob' 

Et  de  Ixiiijs,  iiijd  rec'  de  Humfrido  Genett'  collector'  redd's 

ib'm  hoc  a'o  sup'  compo'm 
Et  de  \ijli.  rec'  de  eod'm  de  p'cio  bosci  ib'm  vendit'  hoc 

anno  sup'  compo'm 

S'ma  xli.  iiijs.  iiijf^. 


Bredon 


Wellond 


Stoke  and 
Bradley 
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'  *  Bybury 


Tredyngton^j,^^°^P^^ 


fEt  de  xvij'Z*.  rec'  de  Thoma  Fowllai   ball'o  ib'm  hoc  a'o 
ante  audit' 
Et  de  xvij?^.  xxj^.  rec'  de  eod'm  hoc  anno  snp'  comp'm 
Et  de  xij7?.  xijd.  rec'  de  firm'  man'ii  ib'm  hoc  anno 
CleveE'pi<{  Et  de  vj7?.  xiiJ5,  iiijd  rec'  de  firm'  pastur'  de  Huntlowe 
hoc  anno 
Et  de  xxxs.  iyl.  rec'  de  p'cio  boso'  ib'm  vendit'  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xiiijs.  rec'  de  h'iett  Xp'oferi  Grym'  hoc  anno 
I  S'ma  Ivli.  iijd. 

fEt  de  xU.  rec'  de  Will'o  Laurence  ball'io  ib'm  hoc  anno 

ante  audit' 
I  Et  de  xli.  rec'  de  eod'm  p'  firm'  man'ii  ib'm  ftd  ij  vie'  hoc  a'o 
Wethyngton -(  Et  de  cxvij.?,  xd.  ob'  rec'  de  eod'm  ball'o  hoc  anno  sup' 

comp'm 
I  Et  de  ixli.  iijs.  vjd  rec'  de  p'cio  bosc'  ib'm  hoc  anno  vendit' 
t.  S'ma  xxxvH.  xvjd  ob' 

Et  de  viijZ?'.  vjs.  viijd.  rec'  de  Will'o  Hycheman'  ball'o  ib'm 

hoc  a'o  ante  audit' 
Et  de  xxxiij5.  ijVZ.  rec'  de  eod'm  ball'o  hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 
Et  de  xiijs.  iiiyl.  rec'^de  fine  Will'i  Hycheman'  hoc  anno 

S'ma  xli-  xiiijs.  ijd 

fEt  de  xiijZi  rec'  de  Ric'o  Rowse  ball'o  ib'm  hoc  anno  ante 

•.      audit' 
Et  de  xiiij7i.  xiijs.  ixd.  ob'  rec'  de  eod'm  ball'o  hoc  a'o  sup' 

'      comp'm 

de  xli.  rec'  de  firm'  terr'  d'nical'  ib'm  hoc  anno 
Et  de  ixs.  rec'  de  h'iett'  Agnetis  Masse  hoc  anno 
Et  de  iiJ5.  xd.  rec'  d'  relevio  Agnetis  prate  hoc  a'o 

[_  S'ma  xxxviij/^■.  vJ5.  vijd  ob' 

fEt  de  xli.  xviiJ5.  vijrf,  rec'  de  Thoma  Tylar'  p'pos'  ib'm  hoc 
a'o  ante  audit' 
Et  de  xxixs.  xid.  rec'  de  eod'm  p'pos'  hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 
Et  de  viij^i  ob'  rec'  de  firm'  man'ii  de  Hatton  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xiijli.  vis.  viijcZ.  rec'  de  firm'  man'ii  ib'm  hoc  anno 
H'mpton  E'pi  -{  Et  de  viij?s.  xijs.  iiijrf.  rec'  de  p'cio  bosc'  ib'm  vendit'  hoc  anno 
Et  de  vjs.  viijd  rec'  de  h'iett'  Will'i  Rogers  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xs.  yiijd.  rec'  de  h'iett'  Thome  Merevale  hoc  anno 
Et  de  vj.5.  yiijd.  rec'  de  fine  Thome  Merevale  jun'  hoc  anno 
Et  de  vjs.  Yiiyl.  rec'  de  fine  Joh'is  Crabbe  hoc  anno 
S'ma  xliijli.  xviijs.  ijd 

'Et  de  vj?l  xixs.  viiijf?,  rec'  de  Ric'o  Lyghtfoote  capit'  baUi'o 

ib'm  hoc  a'o  sup'  compo'm 
Et  de  xvjs.  rec'  de  Ric'o  Wodell  sub'allo  ib'm  hoc  anno  sup' 
compo'm 

S'ma  vijli.  xvs.  vii^d. 

'Et  de  xvijK.  rec'  de  Joh'is  Hyckok'  p'pos'  ib'm  hoc  anno 

ante  audit' 
Et  de  ixli.  xis.  xd.  rec'  de  eod'm  hoc  anno  sup'  compo'm 
Et  de  xls.  rec'  de  firm'  Piscar'  ib'm  hoc  anno 

Stratford  Vet'^  ^J  ^'  ^'-  '^^'  ^f  P'*^P?'  ^"/f ^?/°.°^' ^°^  ^^J^° 

'  Et  de  xxxs.  rec  de  p  te  firm  t  r  d  meal  ib  m  hoc  anno 

Et  de  xvjs.  rec'  de  Thoma  Hickock  bedello  ib'm  anno  sup' 

comp'm 

Et  de  xxd.  rec'  de  fine  Will'i  Taylo'  hoc  a'o 

S'ma  xxxvli.  iiijs.  xd. 


"Stratford  burg' 
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f  Et  de  xlvjZi.  rec'  de  Thonia  Freman'  ball'o  ib'm  hoc  anno 
ante  audit' 
Et  de  IyU.  xviijs.  ixd  ob'  rec'  de  eod'ji  ball'o  hoc  anno 
sup'  comp'm 
Blockeley-{  Et  de  xijs.  rec'  de  Tolnet'  Nundinar'  ib'm  hoc  anno 

Et  de  \\}U.  viijs.  ixc?.  rec'  de  p'cio  bosc'  ib'm  vendit'  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xilj5.  iiijd  recept'  de  fine  Will'i  Brotherar'  hoc  a'o 
Et  de  XXV5.  de  fine  Will'i  Hartill'  hoc  anno 
[_  S'ma  CTiiili.  ijs.  xc?.  ob' 

'Et  de  xxvij7i  rec'  de  Will'o  Mylez  p'pos'  ib'm  ante  audit' 
hoc  anno 
Stoke  E'pi  -j  Et  de  xxiiijK.  xJ5.  iiijrZ.   rec'  de   eod'm  p'pos'  hoc  anro 
sup'  comp'm 

S'ma  Ijs.  iiijd 

^Et  de  xxxvijW.  rec'  de  Joh'e  Large  p'pos'  ib'm  anno  ante 
auditu' 
Et  de  xv?i.  vjcZ.  ob'  q'  rec'  de  eod'm  p'pos'  hoc  anno  sup' 

comp'm 
Et  de  Ixs.  rec'  de  eodem  p'pos'  alia  vice  hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 
Hembury  in    .  Et  de  vJ5.  viijfZ.  rec'  de  h'iett'  Will'i  Smale  hoc  anno 
Sals'  Marisco   ^  Et  de  xxs.  rec'  de  fine  Thome  Mayhowe  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xijs.  rec'  de  h'iett'  Johanne  Hasell  hoc  anno 
Et  de  Ixvjs.  viijf^.  rec'  de  fine  Morgani  Edwards  ho  anno 
Et  de  XX5.  de  fine  Will'i  Harper  hoc  anno 
Et  de  xiijs.  de  h'iett'  Rogeri  Yonge  hoc  anno 
j^  S'ma  \xh.  xviijs.  xd.  ob'  q' 

(Et  de  iiijK.  rec'  de  Ric'o  Evott'  firmar'  ib'm  ante  audit' 
1     hoc  anno 

I  Et  de  xviijs.  xd  rec'  de  eod'm  firmar'  hoc  anno  sup'  comp'm 

S'ma  iiiJ7^.  xviijs.  xfZ. 

Et  de  xij7t.  rec'  de  Georgio  Throkmorton  milite  firmar'  d'ni 
ib'm  hoc  anno  sup'  compo'm 

Et  de  in^li.  rec'  de  arr'ego  ejusd'm  Georg'  hoc  anno  sup' 
j      compot' 
\  S'ma  xvj7'i. 

TEt  de  viij7i.  rec'  de  Joh'e  Kettilby  firmar' d'ni  ib'm  ad  ij 
*  *  Knyghtwicke  ■<     vie'  hoc  anno 

(  S'ma  viij7z. 

f  D'  liijs.  iiijc^.  rec'  de  firm'  ib'm  p'  a'm  non  r'  eo  q'd  concedit' 
"  Wyche  Sail'  ■<     Will'o  Gowar'  armig'o  p'  t'mo  vite  sue  absq'  inde  reddend' 
(  S'ma  nulla 

("Nee  r'  de  xb.  de  firm'  hundred'  ib'm  p'  annu'  eo  q'd  concedit* 
' '  Oswaldeslowe  <     Humfrido  Elston  p'  t'mo  vite  sue  absq'  aliquo  inde  reddend' 
(  S'ma  nulla 

(Nee  r'  de  aliquo  p'ficuo  p'ven'  de  firma  hundred'  ib'm  hoc 
' '  Pathlowe  <     anno  eo  q'd  n'  inde  levat' 

(  S'ma  null' 

(Nee  r'  de  xxxiijZi  vJ5.  viijfZ.  de  firm'  Rector'  ib'm  eo  q'd 
"  Hullendon  <     lib 'ant'  cuid'm  Silvestro  Dario  p'  annu' 

(  S'ma  null' 

(Nee  r'  de  v]li.  ijs.  de  reddu'  ten'o  ib'm  p'  annu'  eo  q'd  lib'ant' 
"London  \     eid'm  Silvestro  Dario  ut  sup' 

(  S'ma  null' 

S'ma  tot'lis  recept'  dcccclxxvZi.  vijs.  xc?. 


*'  Aston  E'pi 


Throkem'ton 
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xH. 


xvj7i. 


Ixxs. 


lij.5. 


f  Idem  comput'  in  feod'Georgii  Throckem'ton  \ 
militis  capit'  sen'li  d'ni  in  com'  Wygorn' 
et  Warwic'  p'cipint'  cans'  offic'  sui  p' 
I'ras  patent'  d'ni  nu'c  Ep'i  xli.  p'  annu' 
viz'  p'  hoc  anno  xli. 

Et  in  feod'  Walteri  Knyght  gerent'  offic'  ) 
sup'  visoris  o'im  temp'al'  d'ni  nu'c  Ep'i  r 
p'cipient'  cans'  ofl&c'  sui  p'  I'ras  patent'  ( 
cs.  p'  a'm  viz'  p'  hoc  a'o  ) 

Et  in  feod'  Joh'is  Hornyolde  receptor') 
gen'alis  o'im  temp'l  d'ni  nu'c  Ep'if 
p'cipient'  cans' offic'  sui  p'  I'ras  patent' r" 

"  Feod'  't  Vad  <      ^^J^^'  P'  ^'^  ^^^  P'  ^°^  ^^^°  ' 

'  Et  in  feod'  Joh'is  Combes  subsen'li  d'ni) 

cans'  ofiic'  lxx5.  p'  a'm  viz'  p'  hoc  a'o     > 

Et  in    feod'   Ric'i   Rottsey  audito'  d'ni) 

p'cipient  cans'  offic'  sui  p'  I'ras  patent'  >■ 

CX5.  p'  annu'  viz'  p'  hoc  anno  ) 

Et  in  feod'  Rob'ti  Smyth'  custod'  Palac' 

d'ni  Epi    ac    p'sonar'    ib'm    existens'l 

p]cipient'  cans'  oflfic'  sui  p'  I'ras  patent' ( 

xijcl.  p'  septimana'  viz'  p'  temp'  cop'oi 

Et  in  feod'  ejusd'm  Rob'ti  gerent'  offic') 

apparitor'  gen'alis  d'ci  d'ni  Ep'i  p'ut>-    xxxiijs.  iiijd 

patz  in  d'cis  I'ris  patent'  p'  annu'  ) 

L  S'ma  xliiijZi.  vs.  viijd 

f  Et  in  denar'  solut'  p'dco  Rob'to  Smyth'") 
custod'   Palac'    d'ni    a'    p'sonar'   ib'm 
existent'  viz'  p'  x  p'sonar'  convict'  ib'm  | 
existent'  a  festo  S'ce  Lucie  anno  r'  r'  !       , 
Henr'  viij.    xxiiij   nsq'  id'm    f'm    a'o  '       ^^xvjs.  ob 
ejusd'm  d'ni   Regis  xxv  viz'  p'  unu' 
annu'  integru'  sic  p'  quolib't  p'sonar'  ex 
elemosina  d'ci  d'ni  q'  p'  diem  J 

Et  soil'  eidem  Rob'to  p'  vij  p'sonar  ib'm") 
existent  a  d'co  festo  S'ce  Lucie  d'co 
anno  xxiiij  usq'  festu'  Annu'cac'ois  b'te  | 
Marie  Virg'is  eodem  anno  viz'  p' xiiij  J-xiiijs.viijc^.ob'q' 
septima's  et  iij  dies  ea  elemosinas  d'ci  I 
d'ni  ad  q'  p'  diem  et  tunc  delib'at  | 
Elemosina  fueru't  ext'  gaolam  j 

d'ni  Epi     -{  Et  soil'  eid'm  Rob'to  p'iiij  p'sonar'  recept'^ 

I      in  gaol'  't  ib'm  existent'  a  x  die  Januar'  I 
eod'm  anno  usq'  festu'  S'ce  Joh'is  Bapt'e  ! 
anno  d'ni  Pr'  nu'c  xxv  viz'  p'  xxxiij 
septiman'  ad  q'  p'  diem  ex  elemosina 
d'ci  d'ni  J 

Et  soil'  eid'm  Rob'to  p'  iiij  p'sonar  in  d'ca 
gaol'  existent'  a  festo  S'ci  Mathei  anno 
d'ci  Regis  nu'c  xxiij   usq'  festu'  S'ci  ■ 
Joh'is  Bapt'e  anno  d'ci  Regis  nu'c  xxv  j 
vij'  p'  xxv  septiman'  ad  q'  p'  diem  ex 
elemosina  d'ci  d'ni  Ep'i  J 

Et  soil'  iidem  Rob'to  p'  iij  p'sonar'  in  gaol'^ 
recept'  in  festo  S'ce  Margarete  d'co  anno 
xxv 't  ib'm  reman'  usq'  festu'  S'ci  Joh'is 
Bapt'e  eod'm  a'o  viz'  p'  v  septiman'  't  v 
dies  ad  q'  p'  diem  ex  elemosina  d'ci  , 

L     d'ni  Ep'i  J 


xixs.  iijd. 


xiv5.  ixd. 


iJ5.  vjd 
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•'  Repa'c'ones 


'  Elemosina  d'ni  Epi  ''^{continued). 

(  Et  soir  p'dco  Rob'to  p'  emendac'one  div's") 
vincul'z  ferr'  colar'  't  catenar'  hoc  anno 
cum  xijd.  solut  p'  uno  le  Prickell  ij  p' 
emendac'one  uni's  hostii  ib'm  't  vjd.  p' 
una  cera  cu'  clavo  empt'  j)'  liostio  gaol' 
ib'm  sic  cont'  in  quad'm  cedul'  de  p'cell 
inde  sup'liunc  compo'mostens"t  exama't . 
Et  soil'  eid'm   Rob'to   p'  factur'  ij  par'?^ 
vincuF  ferr'  de  non  fact'  hoc  anno  ) 

L  S'ma  \jK  XV5.  jd.  q' 

fEt  in  div's  necess'  cust'  et  expens'  hoc") 
anno  f 'cis  et  apposit  p'  mandat'  Walteri 
Knyght  sup'visoris  d'ni  Ep'i  sup'  rep'ac 
cert'  domor'  inlra  Palac'  d'ci  d'ni  Ep'i 
apud  Wygorn'  ut  in  op'e  carpent'r 
lathamor'  empt'  lapidu'  calcis  usti  }- 
sabuli  tegular'  cariag'  eord'm  cu' 
empc'oneclavor'findul'  et  alior'necessar' 
ac  cu'  vitriac'one  fenestrar'  sic  cont'  in 
quad'm  cedul  de  p'cellis  inde  sup'  hunc 
comp'm  examat'  et  restitut'  j 

Et  in  consimilib's  cust'  't  expens'  hoc  anno 
fact'  't  apposit  siip'  repac  domor'  infra 
castru'  de   Hertilbury  ut  in  op'e  car- 
pent'r lathamor'   empc'one  calcis  usti  ! 
sabuli  tagular'   et  le  brycke   cariagio  f 
eor'd'm  cu'  empc'one  clavor'  fundul  't 
alior'  necess'  sic  cont'   in  d'ca  cedula  | 
sup'  comp'om  restit'  ) 

I  S'ma  xijli.  xvis.  xd. 

f  Et  in  expens  auditor'  subsenesalli  et  alior* 
ministror'  d'ni  Ep'i  existent'  apud 
Wygorn'  mens  Decemb'r  tarn  p'  compo'is 
d'cor'  ministror'  ib'm  audiend'  't  det' 

-{  mand'  q'm  p'  pecuniis  suis  ib'm  recipiend' 
p'ut  p'  in  quod'm  quat'no  sup'  hoc  I 
compo'm  ostens'  't  examat'  ac  penes  } 
diet'  recept'  reman'  j 

S'ma  viijZl  xiijs.  ixd. 

fEt  in  denar'  lib'at'  Antoneo  Bonvyse 
gen'al'  p'curator  d'ni  Jeromini  p'mission' 
divina  Wygorn'  Ep'i  p'  man'  div's  p'son' 
ad  div's  vie'  ante  audit'  hoc  anno  viz' 
xxij  die  mens'  Februar'  anno  d'ni  Regis 
nu'c  xxiiij  p'  man'  Thome  Freman  de 
Lib'at'  denar'  -{  Blockeley  cli.  xixs.  die  mens'  Julii  anno 
d'ni  Regis  nu'c  xxv  p'  man'  Thome 
Bolyngh'm  de  Wygorn  IxU.  p'ut  pat' 
p'  tres  bill'as  inde  man'  d'ci  Antonei 
signat'  et  sup'  hunc  compo'm  ostens' 
ac  lib'at' 

S'ma  lib'at'  denar"  cdi. 
S'ma  om'  alloc'  't  lib'at  denar'  cclxxij7z.  xis.  q' 
Et  debet  dcciij7i  xvJ5.  Yiijd.  ob'  q' 

[Endorsed.] 
« « -yy  j  Comp'us  J.   Hornyold  rec'   de  a'o   r'   r') 

^°         y     Henr'  viij.  xxv  ) 

*  There  is  an  error  in  the  totals  of  about  £1. 


vs.  ijd. 


ij5.  viijd. 


ixli.  xviijs. 


lviiJ5.  xd. 


Expens' 
Auditus 


J-viijZi'.  xiijs,  ixd. 
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Tlie  Leclimere  Family,  and  their  Ancient  Seat,  Severn  End,  loitli 
the  Fa^nilij  Pedigree. — A  Paper  read  at  a  visit  of  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archasological  Society  to  Severn  End, 
June  13th,  1889,  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  W.  Wood,  Vicar  of 
Eldersfield,  and  a  Chaplain  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Hon.  Mem.  Wor.  Dio.  i\rch.  and  Archae.  Soc,  and  Loc.  Sec. 
Soc.  Antiq.,  London. 

BEFORE  speaking  of  this  interesting  old  house  and  its  associations 
I  think  it  will  be  well  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  family 
whose  home  it  was  for  so  many  centuries.  The  earliest  recorded 
ancestors  of  the  Lechmeres  appear  in  a  Taxation  Roll  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  where  we  find  the  names  of  Reginald,  Philip,  and 
Richard  Lechmere,  of  Hanley.  Tradition  says  that  the  family  had 
been  located  here  since  the  time  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  Dr.  JSTash, 
in  his  history  of  Worcestershire,  states  that  "  This  family  came  out 
of  the  Low  Countries,  served  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
obtained  lands  at  Hanley."  Another  theory  is  that  the  family 
came  from  Brittany,  and  to  this  supposition  the  present  representa- 
tive of  the  family,  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  is  inclined.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  not  long  after  the  Conquest  this 
venerable  family  was  living  at  Hanley,  and  probably  on  this  spot 
where  we  are  now  assembled.  From  the  time  of  William  Lechmere, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  we  are  able  to  compile  a  tolerably 
correct  pedigree  of  the  family.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL  Richard 
Lechmere  married  Joan,  co-heiress  of  John  Whitmore,  who  had 
lands  also  at  Hanley,  and  their  son  Thomas  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Humphrey  Frere,  of  Blanketts,  in  the  parish  of  Claines, 
near  Worcester.  They  had  two  sons,  Richard,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rocke,  of  Ripple,  Worcestershire, 
and  Roger,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Archer ;  and  from 
this  marriage  the  Lechmeres  of  Fanhope,  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
are  descended.  Although  Richard  had  a  large  family,  only  one 
son  seems  to  have  survived,  named  Edmund,  and  he  married  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Dyneley,  of  Charlton,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  Their  son  Edmund,  who  was  born  in  1577,  married 
Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Nicholas  Overbury,  and  a 
sister  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  who  was  poisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  They  had  a  numerous  issue,  their  eldest 
surviving  son  being  the  well-known  Nicholas  Lechmere,  who  was 
knighted,  and  made  a  Judge  in  the  reign  of  AVilliam  and  Mary. 
He  was  a  famous  lawyer,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  chiefly  for  an 
account  of  the  family  up  to  his  time,  and  also  for  a  description  of 
this  old  house,  together  with  the  many  alterations  and  additions 
made  by  him.  The  Judge's  Diary,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Edmund  Lechmere,  gives  a  most  interesting  account,  not  only  of 
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the  family  and  their  seat,  but  also  of  many  of  the  events  of  his 
time.  It  is  a  large  quarto  parchment,  of  which  about  18  leaves  are 
filled.  He  tells  us  that  his  mother  (Margaret  Overbury)  "  was  a 
woman  of  singular  industry,  devout  and  provident "  ;  whilst  his 
father,  he  adds,  was  "  a  tall  comely  man,  exceedingly  temperate  in 
all  things  but  tobacco,  and  very  kindly  affectionate  to  his  children." 
Since  this  Paper  was  originally  written  most  of  the  Diary  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Lechmere  has  been  published  in  Hanley  and  the  House 
of  Lechmere,  by  the  late  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.  A  fine  portrait  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  hangs  in  the  dining-room  at  Rhydd  Court. 
He  is  painted  in  the  coif  and  red  robes  of  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  portrait  bears  the  mark  "Anno  d'ni  1694,  aetatis  81." 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  of  N'orthborne,  in  Kent,  and  of  his  father,  Edmund,  in  a 
brown  jerkin.  Having  been  born  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Judge 
Lechmere  lived  on  till  within  a  few  months  of  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  dying  in  the  88tli  year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  1701. 
On  his  death  his  daughter-in-law  made  the  following  entry  in  the 
Diary : — 

"Thursday  night,  neare  Eleven  of  y^  clock,  Apr.  30*^,  1701, 
dyed  my  worthy  good  ffather-in-law,  S"^  Nicholas  Lechmere,  at  his 
house  in  Hanly  Castle,  and  was  buryed  in  y^  outter  Chan  cell  of  y^ 
s<i  Church  on  y^  3*^  of  May,  at  twelve  of  y^  clock  at  n*,  w^^out  a 
coffin  ;  according  to  his  own  direction ;  he  was  then  in  y^  88*^  yeare 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning  and  kind 
to  all." 

Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edmund,  who 
married  Lucy  Hungerford,  sister  of  Sir  Edward  Hungeiford,  of 
Farley  Castle,  in  Somersetshire.  He  died  in  1703,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  following  account  of  his  character  is  recorded 
by  his  widow  in  Judge  Lechmere's  Diary  : — "  He  was  a  most  kind 
and  loving  husband,  an  indulgent  fiather,  a  most  admirable 
majestrate,  never  wanting  to  his  neighbours,  but  all  ways  redy  to 
assist  them  in  whatever  their  occasions  required,  and  perticularly 
ye  poorer  sort,  who,  I  have  oiten  hard  him  say,  he  look't  upon  to 
be  his  chief e  concern  to  take  care  of;  not  only  in  his  advice,  but 
his  pockett  was  allways  oppen  to  relieve  those  he  thot  wanted.  He 
was  a  pyous  good  Xian,  and  I  beseech  ye  Lord  to  grant  ye  children 
(w'^^  are  ten,  6  sons  and  4  daughters)  he  has  left  behind  him  may 
endeuore  to  tredd  in  his  steps,  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  them."  A 
portrait  of  Lucy  Lechmere,  who  thus  speaks  of  her  husband,  is  at 
Rhydd  Court. 

Of  the  ten  children  of  Edmund  Lechmere  I  need  only  mention 
the  two  eldest  sons,  and  I  will,  for  convenience  sake,  take  the  second 
before  his  elder  brother. 

Nicholas  Lechmere  was  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Lechmere 
and  Lucy  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  1675.     Like  his  grandfather, 
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whose  name  he  bore,  he  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and 
like  him  also  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  that  profession. 
"We  are  told,  however,  that  when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  nearly  lost  his  life  from  small-pox,  but  fortunately  recovered. 
He  was  attended  by  two  medical  men,  and  you  may  perhaps  like  to 
know  what  (probably  among  other  remedies)  was  administered  to 
effect  his  cure :  "  compound  powder  of  crabs'  claws  and  eyes,"  as 
well  as  **  the  ashes  or  powder  of  toads."  Either  this  treatment  or 
something  else  proved  effectual,  for  he  recovered,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction  in  his  profession.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  represented  successively  Appleby,  Cockermouth, 
and  Tewkesbury  in  Parliament.  He  also  held  the  offices  of  Solicitor- 
General,  Attorney-General,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  life.  As  Attorney-General  he  was  one  of  the  managers 
against  Sacheverell,  and  the  mover  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Derwentwater  after  the  rebellion  of  1715.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1721  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lechmere,  of  Evesham,  but 
having  no  children  the  title  became  extinct  on  his  death.  He 
married,  in  1719,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  the  very  opposite  to 
that  given  of  his  father,  for  though  an  excellent  lawyer  he  is  said 
to  have  been  violent  and  overbearing  in  his  manner.  He  died  in 
1727  and  was  buried  in  Hanley  Church.  His  portrait,  three- 
quarters  length,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  dressed  in  purple, 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  collection  of  family  portraits  at  Rhydd 
Court.  It  was  bequeathed  to  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  by  the  late 
Lord  North  wick. 

The  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Lechmere  and  his  wife  Lucy  was 
named  Anthony,  and  like  his  distinguished  younger  brother  he  was 
also  a  lawyer.  He  married  Anne  Eoley,  of  Stoke  Edith,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford.  At  the  comparative  early  age  of  46  he  died, 
and  strange  to  say  that  like  his  brother  Lord  Lechmere  he  died  ot 
apoplexy  ;  the  latter  "  while  at  table,"  the  former  "  at  dinner  time." 

Anthony  Lechmere  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Edmund, 
who  married  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Blundel  Charlton,  of 
Ludford,  in  the  county  of  Hereford ;  and  second,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Eev.  John  Whitmore.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  born, 
in  1733,  named  Nicholas,  who  took  his  mother's  name  of  Charlton 
in  addition  to  his  own,  and  was  known  as  Colonel  Lechmere-Charlton. 
By  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Whitmore, 
Edmund  Lechmere  had  a  son  named  Anthony,  born  in  1766.  On 
the  death  of  Edmund  Lechmere  in  his  95th  year,  in  1805,  the 
ancient  house  of  Lechmere  was  divided,  and  Anthony  took  up  his 
residence  at  The  Rhyd,  then  a  small  house,  situated  about  a  mile- 
and-a-half  above  Severn  End.  This  house  has  been  enlarged  and 
altered  by  the  two  successive  owners,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
representative  of  the  family. 
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Anthony  Lechmere,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1818,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Berwick,  of  Worcester,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  two  of  whom  were  sons,  Edmund  Hungerford,  the 
second  Baronet,  and  Anthony  Berwick,  who  became  Vicar  of 
Hanley  Castle,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Eural  Dean. 

Sir  Edmund  Hungerford  Lechmere  married  the  Hon.  Maria 
Clara,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  David  Murray.  He  died  in  1856,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  son,  the  present  Baronet,  Sir  Edmund  Anthony  Harley 
Lechmere. 

And  now,  having  very  briefly  sketched  a  history  of  this  ancient 
family,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  little  information  about 
their  old  home,  which  is  situated  upon  a  slight  elevation  overlooking 
the  flat  and  luxuriant  meadows  by  the  side  of  the  Severn. 

The  house  consists  of  a  central  portion,  facing  east,  with  two 
wings  north  and  south,  and  between  them,  and  shut  in  from  the 
drive  by  an  iron  palisade,  lies  a  court  or  lawn,  with  a  gravelled  path 
to  the  principal  entrance.  The  west  side  of  the  house  is  less 
regular,  presenting  a  number  of  unequal  gables  of  black  and  white 
but  of  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

Before  I  describe  the  house  in  detail  I  may  perhaps  here  introduce 
by  way  of  explanation  a  few  words  respecting  the  name  "  Severn 
End."  This  forms  frequently  the  subject  of  a  question  from  visitors, 
and  I  may  conclude  perhaps  that  you  who  are  here  to-day  have 
wondered  at  its  somewhat  singular  designation.  Without  waiting  to 
discuss  the  origin  of  the  termination  "  end,"  so  commonly  employed 
in  South  Worcestershire,  I  will  only  mention  that  in  this  parish, 
Hanley  Castle,  "ends"  abound,  the  word  being  nearly  always 
applied  to  a  group  of  houses  detached  from  the  principal  part  of  the 
village.  The  name  Severn  End  is  in  one  respect  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  as  it  is  applied  to  this  one  house  only,  and  not  to 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  reason  of  this  is 
probably  that  the  importance  of  this  ancient  domicile  caused  the 
name  to  be  attached  to  the  house  only,  to  which  it  is  now  solely 
appropriated. 

Severn  End  was  the  seat  of  the  Lechmere  family  from  the  time 
they  arrived  in  this  country  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Hanley  Castle,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Severn.  There  are  no  remains  visible  of  the 
original  building,  yet  it  is  thought  that  the  house  was  never  entirely 
pulled  down  and  re-built,  but  that  from  time  to  time  it  has  been 
re-modelled,  altered,  and  enlarged  to  suit  the  convenience,  the 
wishes,  or  the  tastes  of  the  different  occupiers.  Thus  a  residence  of 
some  kind  has  probably  occupied  the  same  site  for  800  years.  The 
house  as  we  now  see  it  assumed  its  present  form  about  250  years 
ago,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere,  Kt.,  who  was  a  famous 
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lawyer,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  generally  known  as  Judge 
Lechemere.  He  has  left  behind  him  in  his  own  handwriting 
a  most  interesting  "  Diary,"  wherein  the  alterations  and  additions 
which  he  made  to  Severn  End  are  recorded,  dating  from  1641.  In 
that  year  he  began  to  plant  a  crescent  of  elm  trees  in  the  park  on 
the  western  side  of  the  house,  and  which  he  completed  in  1650.  A 
few  of  these  trees  still  remain.  The  avenues  of  young  trees  which 
supply  the  place  of  those  removed  were  planted  by  the  present 
owner,  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  about  twenty  years  ago.  Where  it  was 
found  to  be  possible  the  few  old  trees  remaining  were  incorporated 
into  the  new  lines,  thus  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  In  1656  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  found  it  necessary, 
probably  from  old  age  and  decay,  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  a  part 
of  his  house.  The  large  kitchen  and  the  spacious  bakehouse  beyond 
it,  with  the  rooms  over  them  as  they  now  stand,  were  then  erected, 
and  in  the  window  of  the  room  over  the  kitchen  the  Lechmere  arms 
in  stained  glass  still  exist  as  placed  there  by  Sir  Nicholas.  In  the 
same  year  he  built  a  part  of  the  present  garden  wall,  and  the  year 
following  he  constructed  the  raised  terrace  which  still  forms  a 
prominent  feature  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden.  In  1658  the  walls 
were  completed.  Whether  it  was,  as  time  went  on,  that  he  found  his 
large  family  disturbing  his  quietude  in  the  house,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, or  from  some  other  reason,  we  do  not  know,  but  in  1661  Sir 
Nicholas  built  himself  a  large,  commodious,  and  substantial  study  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  garden.  Here,  retired  from  the  noise  of 
children,  and  perhaps  from  domestic  bustle,  he  could  prepare  un- 
disturbed for  the  numerous  legal  cases  he  always  had  in  hand,  or 
could  study  the  ponderous  volumes  of  divinity  and  medicine  he  has 
left  behind  him,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  carefully  read  when 
he  could  find  any  time  to  spare  from  his  professional  duties.  This 
study  having  become  dilapidated,  it  was  restored  in  1861.  In  the 
window,  under  the  Lechmere  arms,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  This  study  was  built  by  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere,  Knight,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  Anno  1661.  Having  become  much  dilapidated,  it 
was  completely  restored  by  his  descendant.  Sir  Edmund  A.  H. 
Lechmere,  Baronet,  Anno  1861." 

The  next  entry  in  the  Judge's  Diary,  relating  to  this  old  house, 
states  that  in  1670  the  large  cellar  under  the  pantry  was  constructed 
and  also  the  chimneys  adjoining.  The  front  of  the  house  between 
these  new  chimneys  and  those  from  the  hall  was  also  renewed. 
This  front  and  the  chimneys  on  each  side  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  eastern  front  of  the  house.  In  1673  Sir  Nicholas  began  the 
most  important  addition  to  the  structure  by  the  erection  of  the  two 
wings  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ''Green  Court,"  as  he 
calls  it.  A  builder,  whose  name  appears  as  John  Averian,  contracted 
to  do  the  work  for  .£250,  and  for  this  sum  he  was  to  find  the 
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materials  and  to  make  it  fit  for  habitation.  Sir  Nicholas  seems  to 
have  doubted  whether  the  contractor  would  carry  out  his  under- 
taking, for  he  adds,  ^'  How  he  will  perform  time  will  show."  He 
afterwards  entered  in  his  Diary,  '*  Hee  fay  led  in  all  things."  When 
these  wings  were  erected  the  house  was  left  in  the  same  state  almost 
as  we  now  find  it.  But  in  addition  to  the  improvements  eff'ected 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  to  the  house  itself,  the  outbuildings  as 
they  are  now  standing  chiefly  owe  their  existence  to  him.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  large  and  roomy  stables,  the  massive 
dove-cot,  and  the  substantial  brew-house.  From  the  time  of  Judge 
Lechmere  to  the  present  day  Severn  End  and  its  surroundings  have 
remained  almost  unaltered. 

With  regard  to  the  interior,  I  will  first  call  your  attention  to 
the  hall,  which  continues  to  wear  the  same  aspect  as  it  did  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere.  The  large  open  tire-place  still 
remains,  where  on  the  hearth  even  now  an  immense  log  of  burning 
wood  sometimes  sends  forth  a  radiant  heat  as  in  days  gone  by. 
A  picture  hangs  on  the  wall,  which  in  a  singular  manner  represents 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  Edmund.  The  story  is 
that  he  had  entered  a  horse  at  Newmarket,  and  having  a  dream 
that  his  jockey  had  been  tampered  with,  he  hastened  to  Newmarket 
on  the  fastest  horse  he  could  obtain,  one  which  formerly  belonged 
to  a  highwayman.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  ride  his  horse  himself, 
and  won  the  race !  His  opponent  was  a  Mr.  Cumberland,  and  (as 
shown  in  the  picture)  the  colours  of  his  jockey  were  harlequin. 
Mr.  Lechmere  was  so  much  pleased  at  his  success  that  he  com- 
memorated the  event  by  having  this  picture  painted.  In 
speaking  of  the  family  paintings,  I  may  here  mention  that 
they  have  been  removed  to  Ehydd  Court.  The  armour  and 
weapons  in  the  hall  are  of  the  date  of  Charles  I ,  and  no 
doubt  formed  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  soldiers  engaged 
in  the ,  Civil  Wars.  Both  Eoyalists  and  Parliamentarian  troops 
were  quartered  in  this  house  during  those  troublous  times,  and  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  took  place  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
extending  over  several  years,  and  ending  only  with  the  Battle  of 
Worcester.  The  dining-room  is  entirely  oak  panelled,  but  this 
has  unfortunately  been  covered  with  paint,  and  a  further  disfigure- 
ment to  this  room  consists  in  a  large  window  down  to  the  floor, 
which  was  inserted  about  fifty  years  ago.  Opposite  the  entrance 
door  from  the  hall  is  a  pantry  opening  into  the  dining-room,  and 
in  this  the  butler  no  doubt  took  up  his  position,  and  through  the 
window  between  the  pantry  and  the  dining-room  passed  the  good 
things  of  which  he  had  charge.  The  drawing-room,  or — as  it  would 
be  called  in  days  gone  by — the  withdrawing-room,  is  a  small  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  north  wing.  It  is  separated  from  the 
dining-room  by  a  lobby,  from  which,  by  one  of  the  numerous  heavy 
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oak  staircases  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  house,  access  may  be 
obtained  to  some  of  the  principal  rooms  above.  The  drawing-room  was 
formerly  hung  with  white  embossed  leather,  representing  the  story 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta.  Some  of  this  leather  hanging  has  been 
converted  into  a  large  screen,  and  is  still  in  use  at  Ehydd  Court. 
Ascending  by  the  staircase  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  find  opening 
from  it  a  small  room,  and  with  this  room  a  curious  story  is  con- 
nected. In  the  time  of  Mr.  Edmund  Lechmere,  who  rode  the  race, 
it  was  occupied  by  his  *' henchman,"  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
design  upon  his  master's  life  or  money.  He  was  twice  disturbed 
one  night  by  the  furious  barking  of  a  small  dog  which  slept  in  his 
room,  and  on  going  to  his  bed-room  door  he  found  each  time  his 
servant  standing  there  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  His  excuse  was 
that  he  thought  his  master  had  called  for  him ;  but  next  morning 
it  was  found  he  had  disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
The  rooms  over  the  ground  floor  are  large  and  commodious ;  but 
those  above  are  small  and  inconveniently  arranged,  as  we  should 
suppose,  for  sleeping  apartments.  They  open  mostly  one  from  the 
other,  and  are  frequently  connected  by  a  step  or  two,  as  the  floors 
are  on  different  levels.  These  steps  have  to  be  traversed  with  the 
utmost  care,  as  they  unexpectedly  occur  and  are  awkwardly 
situated.  Where  the  floors  are  on  the  same  level  we  find  sometimes 
a  cill  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  which  has  carefully  to  be 
stepped  over,  so  that  getting  about  these  rooms  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  How  the  occupiers  in  the  olden  time  managed  to  pass 
safely  from  one  room  to  another,  with  perhaps  only  the  dim  light 
of  a  rush  candle  to  guide  them,  is  a  mystery.  In  the  room  imme- 
diately over  the  hall  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  is  endeavouring  to 
form  by  degrees  a  small  Museum,  which  already  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  objects  of  local  and  general  interest,  and 
amongst  them  a  collection  of  manuscripts  selected  from  his  numerous 
deeds  and  papers. 

One  notorious  character  in  English  history  must  have  frequently 
visited  this  old  house — I  mean  Bishop  Bonner,  who  was  born  in  a 
cottage  near,  which  bears  the  name  "Bonner's  Cottage."  His 
parents  were  poor  people,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School 
at  Hanley  Castle,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford,  by  Thomas  Lechmere, 
who  then  owned  the  et^tate.  It  is  recorded  by  Judge  Lechmere 
that  when  in  after  life  Bonner  rose  to  distinction  he  acknowledged 
and  requited  the  kindness  shown  to  him  in  his  youth,  "  as  divers 
letters  written  by  himself,  yet  extant,  appeare."  Unfortunately 
these  letters  cannot  now  be  found.  Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  of 
Worcestershire,  apparently  saw  them  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Lechmere,  as  he  alludes  to  them  in  his  account  of  the 
parish  of  Hanley  Castle. 

It  is  supposed  they  were  lent  to  some  one  and  never  returned. 
In  looking  over  a  number  of  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
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present  Baronet  I  discovered  a  few  years  ago  a  small  deed  bearing 
the  signature  and  seal  of  Edmund  Bonner.  It  is  pleasing  to  read 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  to  the  gratitude  of  Bishop 
Bonner,  for  although  he  was  a  bigot  in  his  religion  and  persecuted 
even  to  death  those  who  differed  from  him,  yet  he  was  not  altogether 
lost  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  as  some  have  supposed.  Amidst 
all  his  evil  doings  he  always  seems  to  have  retained  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  those  who  had  been  his  benefactors  in  his  younger  days — 
the  residents  and  owners  of  this  interesting  old  house,  Severn  End. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  account  of  the  mode  of  life 
at  Severn  End  a  hundred  years  ago,  written  by  the  late  Sir  Edmund 
Hungerford  Lechmere.  The  whole  was  published  in  Worcestershire 
Relics  (now  out  of  print),  by  our  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  JSToake,  at 
whose  suggestion  it  is  inserted  here  : — 

' '  The  dinner  vas  usually  served  on  massive  pewter.  The  viands  were 
excellent  in  their  kind,  hut  simple,  solid,  and  substantial.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  see  a  loin  of  veal,  a  round  of  beef,  a  hock  of  bacon,  and  three  fowls  on  the 
table  at  one  time,  followed*  by  an  ample  supply  of  game  and  poultry,  pies, 
puddings,  custards,  and  syllabubs  upon  a  glass  pyramid  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  The  dessert  always  displayed  an  assortment  of  the  best  home-made 
cakes  and  sweetmeats.  The  guests  who  usually  assembled  round  the  hospitable 
board  throughout  the  year  were  generally  kinsfolk  or  tenants,  and  their 
families  or  some  immediate  neighbours.  An  evening  seldom  passed  that  some 
of  the  tenants  did  not  walk  in,  either  at  or  after  dinner-time,  to  recount  to  my 
grandfather  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  current  prices  of  the  last 
fairs.  On  Sundays,  the  Yicar,  Mr.  Turbeville,  was  an  expected  visitor,  and 
now  and  then  the  family  apothecary,  Mr.  Ballard,  with  brown  wig  and  coat 
and  gilt-headed  cane,  joined  the  social  circle,  sncl  chronicled  the  births  and 
deaths  and  ]tre vailing  maladies.  When  the  ladies  had  withdrawn  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  gentlemen  to  assemble  round  the  fire.  There  was  no  lack  of 
port  and  sherry,  or  mountain,  for  those  who  preferred  wine,  but  ale  and  pipes 
were  brought  and  spitting  boxes  for  each  ;  and  these,  by  preference  or  out  of 
compliment  to  my  grandfather,  were  seldom  rejected.  The  apartment  was 
thus  in  a  state  of  nightly  fumigation,  and  the  smell  to  those  who  disliked 
tobacco  was  often  sufi'ocating  and  intolerable.  My  grandfather,  who  dined  at 
a  little  table  apart,  sat,  the  monarch  of  the  scene,  in  an  old-fashioned  mahogany 
chair ;  nor  was  there  ever  one  more  absolute  ;  his  word  was  law,  and  never 
contradicted.  His  conversation  being  chiefly  confined  to  one  topic — the 
breeding  of  cattle — or  common  events,  had  nothing  edifying  in  it  or  of  general 
interest.  He  was  very  choleric,  and  was  most  particular  in  having  the  fire 
made  up  into  a  hollow  cone,  and  with  a  sort  of  masonic  accuracy.  Woe  unto 
the  footboy  who  did  not  carry  out  his  plans  :  a  volley  of  denunciations  would 
sometimes  break  forth,  the  frightened  servant  would  drop  tongs,  coals,  and  all, 
and  then  another  volley  and  menace  with  a  stick  which  hung  close  by  at  his 
side.  But  withal,  my  grandfather  was  a  liberal  and  humane  master,  and  his 
servants  generally  grew  old  around  him.  My  grandfather  was  not  an  early 
riser  in  his  latter  years,  and  generally  was  accustomed  to  take  his  breakfast 
(administered  and  prepared  by  my  grandmother's  hands),  in  his  bed.  He  used 
to  appear  in  the  dining  room  about  twelve,  when  the  Psalms  of  the  day  were 
read  to  him.  About  one,  the  old  lofty  green  chariot  came  to  the  gate,  in 
which  he  drove  to  see  and  feel  the  perfections  of  his  pet  oxen,  while  my  grand- 
mother repaired  to  the  cottages  with  healing  in  her  hands  and  words,  and 
distributed  the  little  off'erings  of  her  truly  benevolent  and  thoughtful  disposition. 
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She  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  persons  I  have  ever  known  :  her  personal 
attractions  as  to  face  or  figure  could  never  have  been  remarkable,  but  her 
manners  evinced  a  dignified  simplicity  and  kindness  which  attracted  the 
respect  of  all  who  approached  her.  Her  religion  was  sincere  and  fervent, 
without  pretence,  and  her  charity  unostentatious  and  universal,  extending 
not  only  to  almsgiving,  but  to  covering  the  failings  of  others.  I  rarely  saw 
her  provoked  to  anger,  and  from  her  self-command  she  was  well  calculated  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  others  ;  and  if  any  could  be  said  to  have  control  over  her 
husband's  bursts  of  anger,  she  was  that  person.  Her  reproof  or  remonstrance 
was  the  most  cutting  and  effectual  I  have  ever  known,  because  it  was  so  calmly 
delivered  and  with  such  an  appeal  to  the  mind  of  those  she  wished  to  convince, 
not  only  as  to  a  moral  wrong,  but  an  offence  against  God.  Her  attire  was  of 
the  simplest  kind  ;  except  her  wedding  ring  she  had  not  a  single  ornament. 
A  cap,  carefully  platted  on  the  sides,  confined  her  hair,  which  was  drawn 
under  it ;  a  plain  white  handkerchief  was  crossed  over  her  bosom  ;  her  gown 
was  of  printed  cotton,  of  a  quiet  pattern,  or  of  Irish  tabinet,  or  silk  of  a  sober 
colour.  She  administered  to  all  the  wants  of  her  husband  in  health  or 
sickness,  and  prepared  with  her  own  hands  his  morning  and  evening  repasts. 

' '  The  number  of  in-door  servants  kepi  by  my  grandfather  was  not  larger 
than  the  size  of  his  house  and  mode  of  living  required  ;  but  there  was  a  needless 
addition  of  hangers-on,  or  occasional  visitors,  who  took  advantage  of  his  ease  or 
indifference  to  their  presence.  At  the  head  of  the  males  was  one  whose  word 
was  law,  and  who  out-mastered  and  overawed  his  master  himself.  This  was 
an  important  personage  both  in  bulk  and  manner,  known  by  the  title  of 
*  Bailey  Hall. '  His  size  would  not  not  have  disgraced  a  Falstaff ;  the  expression 
of  his  face  was  shrewd  and  harsh,  his  voice  strong  and  somewhat  nasal,  and 
full  of  authority  in  little  matters.  Being  somewhat  infirm  of  body,  he  walked 
with  large  sticks  and  ensconced  himself  on  a  seat  within  a  recess  in  the  wall 
of  the  garden  terrace,  where  he  was  listened  to  by  his  inferiors  with  a  reverence 
and  awe  like  that  claimed  by  an  Eastern  Pasha  from  his  dependents.  When 
he  moved  from  home  his  Majesty  was  drawn  in  a  green  one-horse  chaise  ;  he 
presided  at  the  well-stored  board  in  the  servants'  hall ;  and  a  natural  daughter, 
a  well-looking  young  woman  known  as  Betty  Barbridge,  was  oftentimes 
received  there  out  of  respect  for  her  father. 

"Next  in  importance  to  Mr.  Bailey  was  John  Styche,  the  butler,  who  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  that  capacity.  He  might  have  passed, 
both  from  the  fashion  of  his  living  and  gravity  of  deportment,  and  from  his 
low  and  measured  speech  and  in  age,  for  a  Puritan  ;  his  features  were  small, 
regular,  and  sedate,  with  an  expression  significative  of  depth  and  the  dissatis- 
faction of  mortified  pride.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  smooth,  slow,  and 
submissive.  His  hair  inclined  to  curl,  and  was  drawn  off  his  forehead  into 
masses  on  the  side  of  his  face,  or  into  bushy  curls  in  the  manner  of  a  wig  at 
the  back  of  his  neck.  His  stature  was  long  and  slight,  and  not  ill  proportioned. 
His  livery  suit  was  of  plain  drab  or  gray,  with  flaps  and  cuffs  and  large  pockets 
cut  in  the  old  style  ;  a  cravat  with  long  ends,  white  stockings,  and  large  shoe 
buckles,  completed  his  costume.  He  was  very  assiduous  towards  his  master, 
and  was  held  in  respect  and  authority  by  his  master's  guests  and  tenants.  He 
kept  his  two  sons,  Benjamin  and  Edmund,  under  his  tutelage,  and  they  became 
my  companions  in  mirth  and  mischief.  John  was  the  appointed  ambassador 
to  Worcester  on  market  day  ;  his  image  is  now  familiar  to  me  in  a  large  flapped 
hat  with  capacious  baskets  like  panniers,  moviug  at  a  jog-trot  pace  on  an  over- 
fed ill-trimmed  bay  horse.  We  always  anxiously  looked  out  for  John's  return 
from  the  provincial  metropolis,  as  sugar  plums  or  penny  pictures  usually 
formed  a  part  of  his  merchandise. 

"William  Embury  was  also  an  important  personage.  It  was  his  office  to 
drive  the  pampered  victims  up  to  Smithfield  market,  and  to  bring  back  to  his 
master  a  faithful  report  of  his  mission.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  person,  devoid  of 
all  superfluous  bulk,  with  a  wry  twang  in  his  voice,  and  a  sagacious  expression 
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enlivened  by  a  warm  quick  eye  which  glittered  from  beneath  a  prominent  brow 
and  deep-set  lid.  His  gaunt  figure,  in  a  long  smock-frock,  used  now  and  then 
to  be  ushered  into  my  grandfather's  presence,  and  then  many  a  doleful  tale  was 
told  of  how  their  favourite  became  foot-sore  on  the  way,  and  fretted  away  some 
precious  pounds  of  fat  before  its  glories  could  be  exhibited  in  all  their  pride  to 
the  admiring  butchers. 

"  Of  the  women,  first  and  foremost  was  my  grandmother's  maid,  Mrs. 
Wilcox,  a  very  handsome  woman,  with  regular  features,  pale  and  fair,  and  large 
eyes,  set  upon  a  fine  complexion,  and  embellished  by  dark  and  shining  hair. 
She  did  the  honours  to  mantua  makers  and  to  several  visitors  to  her  ladyship, 
who  took  care  upon  such  occasion  to  keep  us  out  of  the  way,  and  to  promote 
as  far  as  possible  an  early  going-to-bed,  that  there  might  be  no  interruption  to 
or  any  repetition  of  her  conversation.  Mrs.  Ann  Potter,  the  house-keeper, 
though  less  refined,  was  a  kindred  spirit,  who  presided  in  the  pastry,  a  snug 
warm  little  room  adjoining  the  back  kitchen.  There  she  regaled  her  friends 
with  dainties  of  her  own  composition,  and  I  was  occasionally  allowed,  by  way 
of  a  treat,  to  participate  in  her  evenings'  entertainments,  at  which  Betty 
Burbridge  sang  '  In  the  dead  of  night '  and  other  touching  ditties  ;  and  the 
hostess  recounted  to  my  wondering  ears  the  awful  dreams  and  mysterious 
warnings  she  had  had,  without  however  dying  after  them,  as  she  ought  properly 
to  have  done  for  fulfilment.  Once  she  had  heard  a  rap  at  the  window,  and  a 
voice  call  thrice  very  mournfully,  '  Ann  Potter  !  Ann  Potter  ! !  Ann  Potter  ! ! ! ' 
She  trembled  and  got  into  a  great  heat  and  thought  her  death  warning  was  at 
hand  ;  however,  the  good  lady  had  survived  the  shock,  and  from  her  thriving 
condition  seemed  likely  to  survive  many  such.  Another  character  was  the 
cook,  one  of  the  plainest  women  ever  seen,  with  a  face  scarred  with  the  small- 
pox, and  a  large  long  frame  which  it  was  her  pride  to  deck  out  as  gaudily  as 
possible.  On  her  head  she  had  a  high  cap  with  bright  yellow  bows,  her 
favourite  colour.  She  was  very  superstitious.  A  mole  was  found  one  day  in 
the  garden,  having  had  three  of  its  legs  cut  off,  and  bleeding  at  each  of  the 
amputated  joints.  This  cruel  experiment  had  been  tried  upon  the  poor  little 
animal  as  a  charm  for  the  toothache  by  the  merciless  queen  of  the  kitchen, 
and  one  of  the  requisitions  to  make  the  charm  work  eff"ectually  was  that  the 
victim  should  be  turned  out  alive. 

"  The  housemaid,  Betty  Bourne,  was  a  faithful  attached  creature,  with  a 
pale  forlorn  countenance,  arising  from  a  morbid  character,  which  made  her 
fancy  herself  injured  by  unintended  slights.  Wherever  there  was  a  white 
wainscote  Betty  had  traced  her  griefs  in  the  following  lines : — 

•  Forlorn  and  by  myself  I  go, 
Headache  and  pain  and  very  low.' 

Were  I  to  indulge  in  remembrance  I  could  mention  many  other  familiar  names, 
and  I  may  be  excused  for  particularising  Betty  Beriford,  the  pancake  woman, 
a  regular  attendant  on  Shrove  Tuesday  from  daybreak  to  eve,  of  whom 
Rembrandt's  pancake  woman  is  the  very  prototype.  1  see  her  now  on  her 
three-legged  stool  with  all  her  implements  by  her  side,  the  pride  of  her  vocation 
making  her  regardless  of  heat,  frying  her  dainties  over  the  blazing  logs  of  the 
back  kitchen  fire,  now  tossing  them  with  admirable  dexterity  or  distributing 
them  to  the  longing  bystanders.  Then  there  was  Betty  Compton,  the  civil, 
respectful,  and  assiduous  nurse,  or  occasional  assistant  in  the  house,  a  very 
pattern  of  neatness  and  example  of  contentment  and  success  arising  out  of 
frugal  industry.  There  was  also  Betty  Glover,  the  garden  woman,  a  merry 
gossip,  full  of  original  humour  and  garrulity ;  and  Betty  Jones,  another 
occasional  assistant  remarkable  for  her  good  looks  and  good  manners,  and  who, 
far  from  conforming  to  the  folly  of  new  fashions  and  customs,  exulted  in  the 
display  of  her  old  English  cloak  of  bright  scarlet,  her  tight  bodice,  and  simple 
kerchief,  and  her  round  skimming-dish  hat,  fringed  with  lace  and  trimmed 
with  puffings  of  mode.     It  was  not  the  less  valued  by  her  from  having  been 
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the  identical  one  she  wore  at  her  wedding.  The  last  characteristic  personage  I 
shall  name  is  Hester  Walker,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  village  almshouses,  who 
frequently  tound  her  way  to  the  old  mansion,  that  she  might  taste  of  its  good 
cheer,  of  which  she  frequently  partook  too  freely.  Hester  had  been  remarkable 
for  beauty  in  her  youth,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  my  grandfather's 
grooms,  to  whom  she  gave  her  heart.  She  retained  many  traces  of  her  earlier 
attractions  in  a  chiselled  nose  and  marked  regular  features,  but  she  had 
become  eccentric,  partly  from  constitutional  defect,  partly  from  too  free  indul- 
gence in  liquor,  and  when  excited  she  sang  in  wild  strains  the  triumphs  of  the 
Lechmeres  in  their  contested  elections,  accompanying  them  with  strange 
gestures  and  fantastic  evolutions.  Every  now  and  then  she  varied  them  by 
serious  reflections  and  seemed  awhile  to  be  under  better  influence,  but  soon  the 
laugh  returned  and  the  freedom  of  the  song  predominated  over  the  transient 
gloom.  The  mischievous  delighted  in  her  freaks,  and  freely  administered  the 
treacherous  cup  that  they  might  promote  them. 

"There  was  generally  a  numerous  train  of  hangers-on,  both  about  the 
stalls  and  domestic  ofiices,  who  found  their  advantage  in  liberal  offerings, 
which  cost  nothing  to  the  distributors,  who  thought  they  kept  up  their  master's 
credit  by  such  benefactions.  Several  times  each  week  a  female  regiment  in 
their  red  cloakes  enlivened  the  avenue  as  they  wound  along  with  pitchers  and 
baskets  intended  to  receive  the  superfluous  fragments  from  the  Squire's  table. 
Such  scenes,  where  enlivening  charity  prevailed  and  associated  the  poor  in 
family  relationship  with  the  rich,  are  rarely  witnessed  in  tlie  present  day  ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  changes  introduced  by  what  is  called  refinement,  and  which 
disinclines  the  wealthy  to  the  due  estimate  of  the  responsibilities  and  enjoy- 
ments of  their  country  estates,  that  so  much  detachment  of  feeling  has  taken 
place  between  the  poor  and  the  higher  classes.  Not  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
pecuniary  distribution  through  the  hands  of  an  agent ;  but  unaccompanied  by 
that  sympathy  which  arises  out  of  personal  communication,  it  loses  half  its 
value,  and  is  received  more  as  a  matter  of  right  and  custom  than  as  a  favour 
conferred.  It  was  from  maintaining  such  continual  and  kind  intercourse  with 
their  humble  neighbours  that  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  reigned  so 
completely  in  their  hearts  as  to  have  an  absolute  sway  over  their  affections 
and  services.  It  was  from  a  similar  cause  that  my  grandfather  obtained  that 
legitimate  influence  which  gave  him  and  his  sons  that  popular  ascendancy  over 
rivals  far  superior  in  wealth  and  rank,  and  placed  them  often  in  the  honourable 
position  of  representatives  of  their  country. 

"  My  grandmother's  health  at  length  declined,  and  after  languishing  awhile 
in  patience  and  resignation,  with  a  mortification  in  one  of  her  legs,  she  gently 
expired,  leaving  behind  her  the  regrets  of  all  who  knew  her,  which  were  soothed 
by  the  conviction  that  she  had  exchanged  this  transitory  scene  for  that  im- 
mortal joy  and  intelligence  for  which  her  whole  life  had  been  a  preparation. 
From  the  period  of  her  decease  my  father  and  mother  took  up  their  abode  at 
Hanley,  that  they  might  the  better  supply  to  my  grandfather  those  minute 
attentions  of  which  he  had  been  so  sadly  deprived.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  extent  of  his  loss,  although  age  had  subdued  his  human  feelings.  He 
survived  her  long,  and  appeared  happy  in  the  society  of  the  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  for  whom  he  had  always  manifested  great  partiality,  and  in  the  cheerful 
ways  of  his  grandchildren.  He  died  in  his  95th  year,  having  retained  the 
enjoyment  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers 
in  Hanley  Church." 
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HUNDRED    OF   GOSCOTB. 

THE  modern  Hundreds  of  East  and  West  Goscote  were  united 
in  one,  under  the  name  of  Goscote  Hundred,  until  the 
taxation  of  1346,  when  they  were  divided  into  East  and  West. 
In  Domesday  Booh  Gosencote  Wapentake  forms  one  of  the  four 
Hundreds  or  Wapentakes  of  Leicestershire.  In  1229  this  Hundred 
was  granted  to  Stephen  de  Segrave,  and  afterwards  went  by  marriage 
into  the  Mowbray  family.  After  the  modern  name  of  each  place 
in  parentheses  will  be  found  E.G.  or  W.G.,  to  show  whether  it  is 
now  included  in  the  Hundred  of  East  Goscote  or  in  that  of  West 
Goscote. 
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On  comparing  the  places  named  in  the  Hundred  of  Goscote  in 
the  Subsidy  with  those  included  in  the  two  Hundreds  which 
correspond  to  it  at  the  present  time,  we  miss  the  following  places  : — 
Newbold  Folvile  (probably  included  under  Ashby  Folvile); 
Beaumanor  (perhaps  under  Barrow) ;  Charley,  Alderman  Haw,  and 
Mapplewell ;  Launde  Abbey,  Halsted  and  South  Markfield  (perhaps 
under  Tilton) ;  Keythorpe  (probably  under  Tugby);  Burstall 
(perhaps  under  Belgrave) ;  Charley,  Dishley,  Garendon  and 
Gracedieu,  Langley;  Burleigh  Hall  (probably  under  Loughborough); 
Newtown  Linford;"  Snarestone  ^perhaps  under  Swepstone);  and 
Ulverscroft.  But  some  of  these  places  are  hamlets  or  chapelries, 
and  are  probably  included  in  the  mother  parishes  named ;  whilst 
others  are  extra-parochial,  or  belonged  to  religious  houses,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  assessed  to  a  Lay  Subsidy.  I  cannot 
identify  Lyndenforth. 

Amongst  the  more  important  persons  named  in  this  Eoll  are  : — 
Lady  Isabell  of  Scale,  Alan  Talbot  of  Swannington,  Lady  Alice  de 
Segrave  of  Disc  worth,  William  Maureward  of  Overton  Quater- 
marsh,  Robert  Hawstede  of  Kegworth,  Robert  Poutrel  of  Cotes, 
Henry  de  Erdyngton  of  Barrow,  Robert  Charnels  of  Swepstone, 
Ralph  Basset  of  Ragdale,  Robert  le  Jozz  of  Hoton,  William  la  Zouch 
of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Ralph  Basset  and  Robert  de  Farnham  of 
Quorndon,  Walter  de  Houby  of  Hoby,  the  Prior  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  Old  Dalby,  Edmund  de  Wodestoke  of  Castle 
Donyngton,  William  de  Staunton  of  Staunton  Harold,  the  Master 
of  St.  John's  Hospital  Leicester  of  Hungarton,  John  Yilers  of 
Brookesby,  Edmund  de  Assheby  of  Thorp  Satchville,  Henry  de 
Beumont  of  Whitwick,  Sir  Robert  Poutrel  of  Prestwold,  Philip 
Folevill  and  Lady  Petronilla  of  Shouldby,  Thomas  de  Skef  tyngton 
of  Skeffington,  William  and  Thomas  le  Fauconer  of  Thurcaston, 
Henry  de  Bellomonte  of  Loughborough,  Sir  Roger  Mortmaux  of 
Humberston,  Alice  and  Amicia  de  Assheby  of  South  Croxton, 
Dom.  Thomas  Comes  Marescal  and  Sir  Richard  de  Grey  of  Segrave, 

Lady de  Segrave  and  the  Master  of  Burton  Lazars 

Hospital  of  Dalby,  Edmund  de  Ashby  and  William  Beler  of  Quenby, 
John  Hacluth  of  Alexton,  Simon  Hawberk  of  Caldwell,  Thomas  de 
Thorp  of  Knight-thorpe,  Ralph  de  Crophull  of  Hemington,  John 
Malore  and  Hugh  Turvyll  of  Walton-on-the- Wolds,  William  Power 
of  Barkby  Thorpe,  John  and  Alice  de  Folevile  of  Ashby  Folvile, 
William  Fauconer  of  Keyham,  William  and  Ralph  de  Nevill, 
William  de  Caldwell  of  Mountsorrel,  Henry  de  Bellomonte  of 
Woodhouse,  the  Abbot  of  Beauchief  and  Simon  le  Jorz  of 
Wimeswould,  &c. 

The  footnotes  give  some  details  about  many  of  the  persons  who 
were  assessed  to  the  Subsidy.  With  the  Hundred  of  Goscote  the 
Subsidy  Roll  of  1327  is  now  completed. 
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Worthyngton'  ( Worthington.^  A  chapelry  of  Breedon.   W.  G. ) 

s.  d. 

Henr'  Gamel      

Henr'  le  Tannour'  

Adam  de  Hed'on 

Will'mo  Pakeman         

Hiigone  Gamel' 
Joh'ne  Gamel    ... 

Olyuero  Pistoie  

Will'mo  Mauncel'  

Adam  Ball'        

Rog'o  Hertriche  

Galfrido  Morel  ..  

Htlgone  Petit' 

Rob'to  Jordan 

Jacob'  Bercar' iij 

Alon'  Carpent' ..  xv 


ij 

jq" 

ij 

q" 

xxj  ob'  q" 

ij 

ixq" 

xij 

iij 

jq" 

iij 

jq" 

iij 

vj  ob'  q^i 

liij 

jq" 

ij 

j  q" 

ij 

jq" 

y 

Yiii   n^i 

Sm^         ...     X3 
JSton'  (Ravenstone. 

Sm-^ 

cxvs. 

iijd.  p'b' 

Bauenc 

Si'on'e  Elys 

Rob'to  Osb'ite 

Rob'to  Blaunckes 
Will'mo  Diconn 
Rob'to  Wabe     ... 
Will'mo  Gretheued 

W.G.) 
d. 
xviij 
xviij 
xij 
xij 
xij 

Xlj 

vijs. 

p'b' 

Trengeston'  t  Osg'sthorp' 

(Thringstone,  a  hamlet  of  Whit  wick  ;  and  Osgathorpe.      W.G.) 

s.  d. 

Rob'to  Tebbe 

Joh'ne  Asty 
Joh'ne  Cl'ico     ... 
Joh'ne  Page 
Hugone  Jordan... 

1,  [WORTHINGTON.— William  Pakeman  granted  lands  to  the  Canons  of  Breedon  ;  and  occurs 
as  witness  to  a  deed,  with  Simon  de  Heydon,  in  1336.  Simon  Pakeman  witnessed  a 
deed  in  1305.  Robert  Pakeman  is  named  as  tenant  here  in  Theobald  de  Verdon's  grant 
to  Garendon  Abbey.] 
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s. 

d. 

Will'mo  de  Wodecote  ... 

iiij 

Joh'ne  le  Su'pt' 

vj 

iij  q^' 

Will'mo  Broun  ... 

V 

ij 

ThomaHerb't 

i  i 

vij 

Eeginald'  Anketill' 

Si 

..  .  ...      ij 

vij 

n'^         ...         xljs. 

q"  p'b' 

Scheile  cu' 

Hida  (Scale.  ^     W 

.G.) 
d. 

D'na  Isabel!'  d'na  de  schol' 

s. 
iii.j 

Joh'ne  de  Boby... 

xviij 

Eic'o  Henr' 

iij 

Will'mo  Phelip' 

iJ 

Eob'to  le  Yitz 

iij 

Joh'ne  Neel 

iij 

vj 

Eob'to  Pans 

iij 

vj 

Henr' Oky         

iiij 

vj 

Eic'o  Oky          

XX 

Will'mo  fil' Galfri' 

i j 

ElyBercar'        

iij 

vj 

Eeginald'  Coo' 

V j 

Eic'o  Scherman... 

xviij 

Isabel!' Pachet 

V j 

Eic'o  le  Lored 

i j 

Eog'o  fil'  Hugon' 

xviij 

Eog'  de  la  Chapelhous  . . . 

iij 

vj 

Eic'o  fil'  Hugo'is 

ij 

vj 

Eic'o  Isaaces 

1  j 

vj 

Thoma  atte  HaU' 

iij 

Beram'  de  Stretton' 

iij 

ob' 

Joh'ne  Bert^m  ... 

iij 

WiU'mo  Wychard 

iiij 

Clem'  Pachet     

iiij 

Eob'to  le  Clerc... 

iij 

vj 

Joh'ne  Molend'... 

iiij 

Will'mo  le  Scheph'd     ,.. 

iij 

Will'mo  fil' Eob'ti 

vj 

Ead'o  Warewede 

iij 

Si 

11^         iiij^i    xiiijs. 

ijd.  oV  p'b' 

2.  [Se ALE.— Lady  Isabell  occurs  in  1  Edw.  III.  as  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Rydeware,  knt. ; 
she  married  secondly  to  Sir  James  de  Stafford,  knt.,  who  was  living  in  1349.  See 
pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii,  *982.  Lists  in  the  Rydeware  Chartulary,  temp.  Edw.  III., 
name  Richard  de  Stretton,  Jankyn  de  Stretton,  John  Schepherd,  John  Oky  de  Templo, 
Wm.  Wichard,  and  John  Berere.] 
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Swanygton' 

(Swanington,^  a  hamlet  of  Whitwick. 


Alano  Talbot'     ... 
Eog'o  Godb't     . . . 
Henrico  de  Blacford 
Simone  Fabr'     . . . 
Hugone  de  Fodirley 
Joh'ne  Stirde 
Thorn'  de  Naneby 
Joh'ne  Leffyn    . . . 
Jacob'  Edelyn    ... 


Sm^ 


V 
V 

ij 

iJ 

iiij 


W.G.) 
d. 


viij 


xxxijs.     viijd.  p'b' 


Neuton'  BotiP 

(Newton  Burgoland/  a  hamlet  of  Swepstone.      W.G.) 

s.         d. 
Joh'ne  Burgylin  ...  ...  ...         iiij 

Will 'mo  le  Botiler         iij 

Will'oGilb't iij 

Walt'o  Malore ij  j 

Will'mo  Wareyn  xij 

Will'mo  Bacstere  ...  ...  ...  ij 

Will'mo  Pate xij 

Joh'ne  le  Mey ij 


Sm^         ...     xviijs. 

jd. 

p'b' 

Disseworth' 

D'na  Alesia  de  Seg  »  ue . . . 
Reginaldo  de  Gurmondel' 
Thoma  Wolneye 
Eog'o  Geram 

(Diseworth.5     W.G.) 
s.         d. 

iiij 

ij       viij 

iij          ix 

iij           X 

[SWANINGTON.— In  1311  Alan  Talbot  had  a  grant  of  free-warren  here  ;  and  was  defendant 
in  an  action  brought  by  Henry  de  Bello  Monte  concerning  lands  in  Swanington.  See 
pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  1123.] 

[Newton  Bukgoland.— In  1346  John  Burgelon  and  Ralph  de  Botiler  were  assessed  for 
one  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee  here.] 

[DISEWORTH.— Lady  Alice  de  Segrave  was  daughter  of  William  Warner  and  wife  of 
Stephen  de  Segrave,  who  died  in  1325.  It  was  then  found  that  John  Segrave  held  the 
manor  of  Dise worth,  and  Stephen  and  AUce  held  it  extent.  In  1326  the  manor  was 
assigned  to  Alice,  producing  £58  3s.  Id.,  as  a  dower.  John  lord  Segrave,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Alice,  married  Margaret,  granddaughter  of  Edward  I.,  and  their  daughter  and  heir 
Elizabeth  brought  this  manor  by  marriage  to  the  Mowbrays.  See  pedigree  in  Nichols's 
Leic,  iii.,  413,  and  in  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage.    In  1205  John  Gerain  de  Curzon  occurs. 
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Will'mo  de  Dalby 
WiU'mo  Wyldere 
Isabeir  Wlueye 
Thorn' Ace 
Kob'to  Babbeg-'^ue 
Ric'o  Suckelyngs 
Wiirmo  Joiice  . . . 
Joh'ne  Geram    ... 
Joh'ne  Woluey... 
Joh'ne  Godefrei 
Ric'o  Gris 
WiU'mo  Royst'... 
Thoma  de  Dalby 
Agn'  ux'  Ric'i    ... 


d. 


llj 

X 

XXIJ 

llj 

X 

IJ 

IX 

llj 

IJ 

VUJ 

llj 

XVI] 

XVllJ 

XIX 

XXJ 

XXJ 

IJ 

vj 

IJ 

vj 

Sm^ 


xlviijs.         ijd,  p'b' 


Ou'ton'  qatmarz 

(Orton  Quartremarsh,  Coleorton. 


WiU'mo  Maureward 
Will'mo  le  P'kere 
Ric'o  leFker    ... 
Dionis'  Wylke  ... 
Rob'to  Lucas 
Reginald  Cl'ico  . . . 


6 

W.G.) 

S. 

d. 

xij 

J 
xviij 
xviij 

xviij 

ob'q^ 

VllJ 

ob' 

VllJ 

ob' 

Sm--^ 


XVllJS. 


ob'  q"  p'b' 


Ou'ton  Sauce  (Orton  Saucey,  Coleorton."^     W.G.) 


Joh'ne  Largh'    . . . 
Will'mo  Lucas  ... 
Walt'o  de  Snypston' 
Cicil'Gille 
Margar'  le  Grom 
Simone  Lucas    . . . 
Joh'ne  le  Grom 


Sm^ 


"J 

J 

VJ 

ly 

VJ 

IJ 

".1 

xxij  ob' 

X 

X 

xxjs. 

xjd.  ob'  p'b' 

6.  [Coleorton  contains  two  lordships,  Overton  Saucey  and  Overton  Quatermarsh. 
In  1303  William  Maureward  had  a  grant  of  free-warren.  In  1328  William,  son  of  Sir 
Wm.  Maureward  granted  the  manor  of  Overton  Quatermarsh  to  his  son  John.  See 
pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic,  ii.,  194.  Henry  le  Gru.  son  of  Wm.  le  Gru,  occurs  as  a 
benefactor  to  Garendon  Abbey.] 
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Keggwc 

>rth'  (Kegworth.' 

^     W.G.) 

«                 A 

Will'mo  de  Wystowe    . . 

... 

o. 

iiij 

\A, 

Rob' to  Hawstede 

vj 

job' 

Rob'to  lue         

iij 

iij 

Rad'o  Mouchesye 

iij 

ix 

Eob'to  fir  Will'mi 

.< . 

... 

ij 

iij 

Wiirmo  Brodye 

xix 

Job'ne  de  Watton' 

. . . 

, . 

xviij 

Joh'na  Arthw 

... 

xxij 

Rob'to  Banast'  ... 

iiij 

ix 

WilFmo  Herteuyll'       .. 

... 

.. 

iiij 

Henr'Fabr'        

ij 

ix 

Steph'o  Hants   ... 

... 

.. 

iiij 

Ric'o  sup  le  Grene 

ij 

iij 

Will'mo  sup  le  Grene   .. 

xxj 

Will'mo  de  Bikerton'    .. 

ij 

vj 

Ric'o  de  Wyllue 

.. 

xviij 

Rob'to  Poutrel  ... 

,,. 

iiij 

ix 

Henr'  Saumon  ... 

... 

.. 

iij 

vj 

Alio' ux' Ph'i 

... 

.. 

ij 

iij 

Joh'ne  Warde    ... 

xviij 

Ric'o  Foux         

, , 

xxj 

Joh'ne  le  Cart'e 

.. 

xviij 

Rad'o  Hemery  ... 

ij 

vj 

IsabeirHod      

xxj 

Rob'to  Base       

xviij 

Joh'ne  Hemery 

,, 

xij 

Joh'ne  Fauken' 

XV 

Rog'o  Chaumb'leyn 

.. 

iij 

Kog'o  de  Pon'freyt 

... 

iij 

Will'mo  Martyn 

Sm^        1 
'  Memb'r  ( 

.. 

iij 

iij^^ 

ob'  p'b' 

Bredon'  cu 

Breedon.^ 

W.G.) 
d. 

jq" 

Joh'na  de  Driby 

vij 

Will'mo  de  Bredon' 

. 

iiij 

7.  [Kegworth,  comprising  the  chapelry  of  Isley  Walton.    In  1321  it  was  found  that  Robert 

de  Hausted,  senior,  deceased,  and  Margery  his  wife,  held  the  manor  extent,  with  a 
market  on  Tuesday,  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  service  of  one  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee, 
and  that  Robert  Hausted  was  his  son  and  heir.  In  1289  Robert  Hausted  had  a  grant 
of  a  market  and  two  fairs.  In  1355  the  Greenes  obtained  the  manor.  See  pedigree  in 
Nichols's  Zetc,  iii.,  851.] 

8.  [BEEEDON.— In  the  thirteenth  century  this  manor  was  held  by  the  Tateshalls.    Johanna, 

daughter  and  co-heir  of  Robert  de  Tateshall,  married  Sir  Robert  de  Driby,  knt.  In 
1.323  she  had  license  to  enfeoflE  the  manor;  and  in  1429  it  was  found  that  she  had  giTen 
it  to  John  de  Driby,  her  son  &  heir.  Esc,  3  Edw.  III.,  No.  64.  In  1321  William  Bredon 
held  messuages  and  lands  here.  In  1325  the  King  granted  to  his  valet,  Geffrey  Mildenhall, 
a  messuage  which  had  belonged  to  William  Bredon,  an  enemy.  In  1330  William  Bredon 
paid  a  fine  of  half  a  mark  for  license  to  inclose  a  way  leading  to  Swaynton.] 
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Alexand'  de  Assyngton' 
Galfr'  Day wat'  . . . 
Joh'ne  Martyn  . . . 
Joh'ne  Pistor'    . . . 
Eic'o  le  Taillour 
Joh'ne  Jacke 
Wiirmo  le  Hunte 
WiU'mo  de  Kirkeby 
Simone  Schirloces 
Rob'to  sup  le  Grene 
Adam  Mochet   . . . 
Mch'oPollip'    ... 
Joh'ne  de  la  Botillerie 
Joh'ne  Cl'rico    ... 
Gilb'to  de  Kirkeby 
Rob'to  fil  Hugo'is 
WiU'mo  Pireth... 
Joh'ne  de  Barwe 
Rob'to  Talon     ... 
Walt'o  Balle      ... 
Hug'  de  Ou'ton' 

Rad'o 

Rog'o 

Agn' 


[veri/  illegible] 


Sm^ 


vj 

vj 

iiij 

"J 

V 

iij 
ij 
ij 
ij 
ij 

V 
V 

ij 

ij 

ij 
iiij 
iij 
iij 

ij 
iij 

ij 

V 


vj 
vj 


VJ 


XVllJ 


VJ 


IX 


IX 


IX 


iiijli 


xvjs.         ijd.  q"  p'b' 


Hatherne  (Hathem.^ 


Rog'o. 


[illegible] 


Pet'  

Agn' 

Ric'o 

de 

.......fil' 

Alicia  Schort     ... 
WiU'mo  Mareschal' 

WiU'mo  de  ynton 

Matild'Mach' 


W.G.] 

s. 
iij 
ij 
iiij 
ij 
ij 

ij 

ij 

iiij 

ij 
iiij 


VJ 
vj 

viij 
xij 

vj 
xviij 


9.  [Hathern.— The  membrane  is  unfortunately  torn,  and  so  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the 
list  of  names.] 
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Rob'to  Mareschal' 
Letitia  Rob'tes  . . . 
Rad'o  Hemery  . . . 
Isold' Copp'       ...^ 
Joh'ne  Bonde  Junior 
Joh'ne  Bonde  Senior 
Joh'ne  Cade 
Henr'  Lonufes  ... 
Will'mo  Carpentar' 
Ric'o  Mache 
Rog'o  Lauerence 
Henr'  Wodeword 
Joh'ne  Laurance 
Galfrid'  de  Donynton' 
Rob'to  le  Machon 
Alic'  Schort 


Sm^ 


Rob'to  Cappll'no 
Joh'ne  de  Grendale 
Hiigone  Martyn 
Matir  Condelowe 
Will'mo  Chinne 
Steph'o  Elyanore 
Rob'to  fil'  Walt'i 


s. 

d. 
xiiij 

;;; 

iiij 

xij 

iiij 

viij 

... 

iiij 

ix 

"J 

ij 

vj 

... 

ij 

xviij 

viij 

vj 

xij 

... 

ij 

iij 

iiijii 

iiijs. 

vd.  p'V 

of  Thurcaston.     W,G,) 

s. 

d. 

... 

V 

vj 

ij 

xviij 

iiij 

:;; 

ij 

xij 
xij 

Sm^ 


xvijs. 


p'b' 


Cotes  (Cotes,^^  a  hamlet  of  Prestwold. 


Joh'ne  Poutrel  . . . 
Rog'o  Nauntel  . . . 
Will'mo  Bronnyg' 
L'ecia  Lombesye 


y 

iij 
ij 
ij 


KG.) 
d. 

iJ 
iiij  ob' 


10.  [Ansty,  a  chapelry  of  Thurcaston.    It  is  interesting  to  find  Hugh  Martyn  living  here  as 

early  as  1327.] 

11.  [COTES,  a  township  of  Prestwould.    Robert  Powtrell  occurs  lord  of  a  manor  in  Cotes  and 

Prestwould,  temp.  Henry  III.,  held  of  the  honour  of  Chester.  In  1308  it  was  found 
that  John  Bardolph  held  at  his  death  six  acres  of  arable  land  in  Cotes  of  John  Powtrell, 
by  the  service  of  2s.  a  year.  Esch.,  2  Ed.  II.,  No.  25.  In  1274  Robert  Barcolf  and  Alice 
his  wife  brought  an  action  against  William  Fale  respecting  a  messuage  and  land  here.] 
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Elya  on  the  Hull' 
Ric'o  Mazon 
Rad'o  Russel 
Rog'o  Gedelyngs 
Rog'o  Nottyngs... 
Milicent'  ux'  Elye 
Si'one  Felaw 
Joh'ne  Barcolf  . . . 
Ric'o  Broun 
Simone  Pole 
Alic'Stirt'e 
Rad'o  Broun 


d. 

xviij 


XVllJ 

xviij 

xij 
xij 
viij 


Sm« 


xxxs.        ixd.  p'b' 


Bar  we  (Barrow-upon-Soar.^'^     E.G.) 


Henr'  Derdyngton' 
Aenr'  Daddi 
Will'mo  Grage  ... 
Hugone  le  Cats . . . 
Joh'ne  Grage     ... 
Nich'o  atte  Asshe 
Joh'ne  Hamelyn 
Ric'o  Rongos 
Thorn'  Daddi 
Rog'o  Heruy 
Henr'adPonte'. 
Joh'ne  James 
Joh'ne  Somenour 
Joh'ne  de  Bradewey 
ThomaH'uy      ... 
Rob'to  de  Onel'ep 
Thoma  ad  Grana' 
Simone  de  Rakedal' 
Ric'o  Oy 
Joh'ne  Jouce 
Ric'o  Jouce 


s. 

d. 

xiiij 

vj  q" 

iiij 

J 

xix 

iij 

q- 

ij 

vj  (f 

V 

vij 

vij 

qu 

V 

vj 

vj 

ij 

iij 

xix 

iij 

y 

iij 

vnj 

v 

xvj 

ij 

vj 

vj 

viij 

ij 

iij 

viij 

ij  ob'  q 

iiij 

x 

12.  [Barrow-UPON-SOAR.— Sir  Henry  de  Erdington,  lord  of  Erdington,  co.  Warwick, 
obtained  the  manor  of  Barrow  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Roger  de  Somery  (who  died  in  1272) ;  and  it  continued  in  his  family  until  1461,  when 
Sir  Thomas  de  Erdington  enfeoffed  this  manor  to  Sir  Richard  Neele  in  tail  male, 
remainder  to  William,  lord  Hastings,  in  fee.  See  pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  67. 
Gilbert  Cat  is  named  in  the  Segrave  Chartulary  as  engaging  to  pay  to  Stephen  de  Segrave 
an  annual  rent  of  2s.  for  land  at  Barrow.] 
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d. 


Gilb'to  atte  Ashe 
WiirmoBille  ... 
Joh'ne  Heruy    ... 


Sm^ 


vjii 


s. 
ix 

X 


ixs.       vijd.  ob'q"^  p'b' 


xlvj^^      xvjs.        ixd.  q" 


Swepston'  t  Neth'cote 

(Swepstone  and  Netbercotes.^^     W.G.) 

s.  d. 


Eob'to  Charnels 

.. 

vj 

j 

WiU'mo  fir  Will'i 

.. 

iiij 

j 

Ead'oleEoc      ... 

iiij 

Thoma  de  Thornton' 

xvj 

WilFmoDewy  ... 
Joh'ne  Stanard  , . . 

•• 

xviij 
xvij 

WiU'mo  de  Barton' 

XV 

Will'mo  Engeloud 
WiU'mo  Henr'  ... 

xiiij 
xiiij 

Eic'o  Dewy 
WiU'mo  de  Thorp' 
Eic'o  Athekoc   . . . 

•• 

xiij 
xiij 
xiij 

Ead'o  Chaucombe 

ij 

Henr'  Eose 

iij 

Eob'to  Gregori  . . . 
Eob'to  le  Baytere 
Eob'to  le  Coup'e 

iij 
iiij 

xij 

Sm^^ 

..xxxviijs. 

iijd.  p'b' 

Schepeshened  (Sheepshed.i^    w.G.) 

s.  d. 

Eob'to  Odam     ... 
Joh'ne  de  Kendale 

Eog'o  Godeb't 

WiU'mo  Walsse 


"j 


xij 


ly 


[Swepstone  and  Nethercotes.— The  Charuells  long  held  Swepstone.  Robert  Charnels 
is  not  named  in  the  pedigree  given  in  Nichols's  Leic ,  iii.,  *1047-9.  In  1272  William 
Charnells  held  lands  here,  and  in  1276  Nicholas  Charnells.  In  1346  Nicholas  Charnells 
■was  assessed ;  and  in  1364  John  Charnells  had  a  grant  of  free-warren.] 

[Sheepshed. — From  the  Register  of  Leicester  Abbey  it  appears  that  Robert  Adam  held 
lands  here ;  and  that  William,  son  of  William  Wales,  gave  lauds  in  Sheepshed  to 
the  Abbey.] 
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Adam  fir  Marg' 
Rog'o  le  Nobele 
Marg'ia  de  Aldustre 
Rog'o  sup'  le  Land 
Eog'o  de  Burton* 
Will'mo  de  Bagge worth' 
Will'me  le  Welde 

Galfr'Biset        

Galfr' le  Walse 

Rog'o  Derssant ... 
Galfrid' le  Weld 
Alic'  relicta  Hugo'is 
Thoma  de  Beleg^ue 
Alan'  le  Chaumb'leyn  . . 
Nich'o  de  Aldustre 
Joh'ne  le  Palm'e 
Rob'to  Simond'... 


Sm^ 


Wodecote 

(Woodcote,^^  a  hamlet  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Rob'to  de  Schepeye 
Rog'o  fil'  Nich'i 
Ric'o  de  Caldhale 


Sm^ 


llj 

iij 

vj 

lij 

llj 

llj 

ix 

ij 

vj 

iij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

iij 

ij 

iij 

iij 

iiij 

iij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

llj 

Ixs. 

p'b' 

L-Zouch. 

W.G. 

s. 

d. 

ij 

iij 

llj 

viijs. 

.p'b' 

Serlethorp' 

(Shelthorpe  and  Woodthorpe/*^  a  hamlet  of  Loughborough.     W.G.) 

s.  d. 

Adam  Tieys       ...  ...  ...  ...         iiij 

Rob'to  Hulcokes  ...         ...         ...  xviij 

Rog'o  de  Rempst'on      ...         ...         ...  ij 

1.5.  WOODCOTE,  a  hamlet  in  Asbby-de-la-Zouch  parish.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  a 
village,  with  a  chapel,  and  over  200  acres  of  land.  cf.  Testa  de  Nevill ;  Nichols,  i.,  Ixv. 
Now  the  only  trace  of  the  place  is  Woodcote  Closes,  containing  53  acres,  and 
Woodcock  Lane. 

16.  [SEARLESTHORPE  (or  SHELTHORPE)  and  WOODTHORPE.— A  hamlet  of  Loughborough, 
containing  476  acres.  At  the  time  of  the  Subsidy  it  belonged  to  Hugh  Despenser ;  but 
in  1336  it  was  granted  by  the  King  to  Henry  lord  Beaumont.  There  was  a  chapel  here, 
dedicated  to  St,  Katherine.  In  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  6  Edward  III.  these  additional 
inhabitants  of  "  Serlesthorp'  and  Wodethorp' "  are  named  :—Thom'  fil'  Serlonis,  Job' 
fErene,  and  Job'  fil'  Roberti ;  the  sum  total  being  xxs.  vjd.  The  two  places  are  now 
commonly  called  Woodthorpe.] 
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Adam  le  Scheph'de 
Thoma  fiF  Eob'ti 
Thoma  de  Tilton' 
Henr'  del  Pek   . . . 
Joh'ne  fir  Ric'i... 
Thorn' Broun     ... 


Sm^ 


s. 

d. 

XVll) 

XllJ 

IJ 

vj 

IJ 

XVllJ 

XVllJ 

xvijs. 

vijd.  p'b' 

A  Fordeby  (Asfordby.i-     E.G.) 


Petro  fir  Rad'i  ... 

s. 

V 

d. 

Rob'to  Morteyn 

... 

iij 

V 

Gonnora  de  Kemsale 

... 

iiij 

J 

Petro  Gamel'     ... 

ij 

xj  ob'  q" 

Rog'o  Carpent'  ... 

... 

iy 

ij 

Joh'ne  p'po'ito  . . . 

ij 

J 

Petro  fil'  Hugo'is 

iJ 

ob' 

WiirmoRudde... 

xxj 

Will'mo  fil'  Juonis 

i] 

iiij  q" 

Rog'o  Edelyn    . . . 

... 

ij 

j  ob' 

Galfr'rudde       ... 

xvij 

Will'mo  fil'  Nich'i 

ij 

Joh'ne  de  Fulbeckes 

... 

V 

X  ob' 

Hugone  Cl'rico  . . . 

Sm^ 

'  (Ragdale 

iiij 

ijq" 

xlijs. 

vd.  o'  q"  p'b' 

Kakedal 

.18     E.G.) 

d. 
iiij 

Rad'o  Basset      

s. 
iij 

Rad'o  sup'  le  Hull' 

ij 

Rob'to  de  Barwe 

... 

ij 

Will'mo  fil'  Henr' 

... 

ij 

Gilb'to  le  Hunte 

... 

ij 

17.  [ASPORDBY.— William  de  Fulebec  occurs  Rector  in  1233.] 

18.  [Rakedale  (or  RAGDALE).  -From  an  early  period  this  manor  belonged  to  the  Bassets  of 

Drayton.  The  Ralph  Basset  named  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  would  be  Sir  Ralph  Basset, 
3rd  lord  Basset  of  Drayton,  K.B.,  summoned  to  Parliament  1299  to  1342,  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Justice  of  North  Wales.  He  married 
Joane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  3rd  Earl  of  Warwick,  K.G.,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  Ralph,  and  died  25th  Feb.,  1342-3.  See  pedigree  of  Basset  in  Nichols's  Zeic,  iv-, 
904,  &c.    The  manor  afterwards  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Shirley s.] 
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14.3 


Sampson'  fil'  Rob'ti 
Rog'o  p'p'oito    . . . 
Rad'o  in  le  Wro 


VllJ 


Sm^ 


xvjs. 


p'b' 


Houton' 

(Hoton,i9 

a  hamlet  of  Prestwold 

E.G.) 
d. 

Joh'ne  Prest      ... 

s. 

V 

PetroHerb't      ... 

.. 

V 

Rob'to  le  Jozz   . . . 

.. 

iij 

Thoma  fil'  Rad'i 

iij 

Will'mo  Honyman 

iiij 

Adam  le  Reue  . . . 

iij 

Joh'ne  atte  Lynges 

iij 

Thoma  Blowars... 

ij 

Rog'o  Barcolf    . . . 

i j 

Will'mo  Bloweth 

.. 

xij 

Rob'to  Ingram  ... 

.. 

... 

xij 

Sm-*^ 


XXXIJS. 


p'b' 


Grimpstou'  (Grimston. 


Ric'o  Haub't 
Rob'to  Haubert.. 
Galfrido  Bees    . . 
Ric'o  Bees 
Ric'o  Spens' 
Rob'to  Cappll'no 
Ric'o  Payn 
Will'mo  fil'  Joh'is 
Will'mo  Mareschal' 


E.G.) 

s.  d. 

vj 
iiij 
iiij 

ij 

ij 

ij 

ij 

ix 

xij 


Sm-^ 


xxiijs.        ixd.  p'b' 


19.  [HOTON.— A  hamlet  of  Prestwould.    John  Jorse  is  named  in  an  Inquisition  of  1308  ;  and 

in  1329  Simon  de  Jorce  held  a  messuage  and  land  here  by  grand  serjeantry.  In  the 
Testa  de  Nevill,  Ranulph  de  Jorz  is  named  as  holding  32  virgates  of  land  here,  and 
Robert  de  Jors  six  bovates.  In  the  same  record  John  Barulf  is  named  as  holding  two 
bovates.  In  1308  John  Bardolf  held  a  messuage  and  land  here  at  his  death ;  and  John 
Bardolf,  aged  7,  was  his  son  and  heir.] 

20.  [Grimston.— It  does  not  appear  who  the  Hauberts  of  Grimston  were.] 
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Saxilby  (Saxelby.21 

s. 
KG.) 

d. 

d. 
iiij 

Waltero  Bloweth' 

s. 

Joh'ne  de  Stonnesby     . . 

ij 

yj 

Walt'o  fil' Amic' 

ij 

vj 

Ead'o  de  Prestwold 

xviij 

Will'mo  de  Neuyir 

ij 

Joh'ne  Hardewyne 

iij 

Thoma  le  Yonge 

iij 

ij 

Ble  (Rothley.22 

xviijs. 

p'b' 

Roth 

W.G.) 

-1 

Joh'ne  Knotes  ... 

s. 
vj 

(I. 

Eob'to  Godchyd 

iij 

Emma  ux'  jud'  Ead'i    .. 

ij 

Will'mo  de  Burton' 

V 

Ric'o  Adecokes  ... 

'S 

iij 

Will'mo  le  Smyth 

V 

vj 

Simone  le  Scheph'de     . . 

iiij 

vj 

WilFmo  in  ye  Lane 

ij 

ix 

Will'mo  fir  Joh'is 

xxj 

Nich'o  Douceknaue 

vj 

Matiir  le  Grauntg' 

iij 

iij 

Will'mo  luory  ... 

iiij 

ix 

Will'mo  Reynald' 

iiij 

Will'mo  de  Beaumond  .. 

iiij 

ix 

Will'mo  Payn 

ij 

Rog'o  de  Burton 

ij 

Steph'o  Brookes 

ij 

Sm^ 

Ixijs. 

iijd.  p'b 

Asshebi  La  Zouche  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch.23    w.G. 

s.         d. 
J 


Will'mo  la  Zouch 
Matiir  la  Barkore 


xvj 


xxij  q^ 


21.  [Saxelby.— In  1346  John  de  Blewet  was  assessed  3s.  4d.  for  the  twelfth  part  of  a 

knight's  fee.] 

22.  [Roth  LEY.— In  1230  the  Knights  Templars  had  a  grant  of  the  manor  and  church 

of  Rothley.] 

23.  [ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.— William  la  Zouch  named  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  was  son  of  Sir 

Robert  de  Mortimer  by  Joice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  la  Zouch  ;  and,  becoming 
possessed  of  this  manor,  called  himself  Zouch.  He  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Forests 
south  of  the  Trent,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He  married  Alice  Tony, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  Alan,  lord  la  Zouch.  He  died  1st  March,  1335-6,  and  was  buried 
at  Tewkesbury.  It  was  found  in  1336  that  William  la  Zouch  of  Mortimer  held  this 
manor  of  Henry  Beaumont,  by  service  of  two  knights'  fees.] 
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Will'mo  de  Eoteby 

s. 
ij 

d. 

ix  ob'  qu 

Eub'to  de  Bretteby 

. . .         ...         ... 

ij 

ix  ob'  q« 

Eob'to  Admeth' 

. . .         ...         ... 

ij 

iij  ob'  qu 

Ric'o  Adekoces  . . . 

... 

iy 

iiij  q" 

Joh'ne  de  Inguardeby 

. . .         ...         ... 

iiij 

viij  ob' 

Ric'o  le  Palmere 

... 

V 

ob'  q" 

Eog'o  de  Schakerston' 

... 

iiij 

x  ob'  qu 

Eob'to  Gostard' 

. ..          ...          .t. 

XX 

ThomaBrid       ... 

... 

XX 

Ead'o  de  Irreland 

... 

V 

Eob'to  de  Pakyngton' 

V 

ob' 

Walt'o  Irwan    . . . 

. . .         ...         ... 

iij 

J  ob'  q" 

Agn'  Joye 

. . . 

iiij 

viij 

Galfrido  de  Stonnesby 

... 

iiij 

Henr'  Adecokes... 

. . .          ...           . . 

vj 

jq^ 

Joh'ne  Eustach' 

... 

V 

Alan'  Adecokes 

... 

V 

ix  ob'  q" 

Will'mo  fil'  Gunne 

... 

iij 

j  q" 

Eog'o  in  le  Lane 

...         ... 

xxiij 

Hugon'  fir  X'pian 

... 

iij 

Will'mo  Adecok' 

.. 

iij 

V  q" 

Will'mo  Balle    ... 

... 

iij 

Joh'ne  le  Taillour 

,-. 

iij 

Ingram'  le  Marsch' 

.. 

iij 

Eog'o  Hyppon'  ... 

. . . 

V 

Will'mo  le  Warn' 

Sm^ 
Quorndon' 

ij 

Cxiijs. 

vd.  ob'  p' 

(Quorndon.24     A 

chapelry  of  Barrow-upon-{ 

Soar.     E.  G.  i 
d. 

Ead'o  Basset      ... 

X 

Eob'to  de  Farnb^m 

...              ... 

xviij 

Eic'o  de  Lewes  ... 

...              ... 

ij 

Eog'o  Bourt 

. . 

xij 

Joh'ne  Baron'    ... 

... 

iij 

Adam  Martel'    ... 

...                             .  .   : 

viij 

[QUORNDON.— A  chapelry  of  Barrow-upon-Soar.  In  1343  it  was  fonnd  that  Ralph  Basset 
of  Drayton  held  a  fee  here.  Cf.  Esch.,  17  Edw.  III.,  No.  59,  He  was  3rd  lord  of  Drayton, 
of  whom  see  under  Rakedale,  Note  18.  ante.  Robert  de  Farnham  occurs  in  1346,  when 
he  was  assessed  2s.  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  here.  He  was  son  of  Sir 
John  de  Farnham,  knt.,  lord  of  Quorndon.  Roger  Blundel  gave  lands  here  to 
Leicester  Abbey.] 
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Will'mo  Martel 
Eic'o  de  Bondon' 
Hugone  Herb't . . . 
Ead'o  Blunder  .., 
Isabel!'  Elys  .. 
Joli'ne  Martel    . . 


Sm^ 


Thurstington'  (Thrussington. 


Thoma  de  Radeclyue  . . 
Alexandr'  de  ISTotingh^iu 
Joh'ne  p'po'ito  ... 
Hugone  Coco  ... 
Rob'to  Molend' 
Thoma  le  Reue 
Alano  fir  Will'i 


Sm* 


Houby  (Hoby.26 


Walt'o  de  Houby 
Thoma  Spens'    ... 
Rad'o  le  Yonge 
Will'mo  Mustard 
Will'mo  de  Cayh^m 
Eog'o  Walron    ... 
Will'mo  Fyn     ... 
Will'mo  fil'  Joh'is 
Joh'ne  Pyne 
Gilb'to  de  Holt 
Rob'to  de  Rakedal' 


Sm^ 


s. 

d. 

ij 

ij 

iij 

ij 

xij 

ij 

xxxs. 

ijd.  p'b' 

gton.2^ 

E.G.) 

s. 

d. 

vj 

ij 

xviij 

ij 

vj 

xviij 

ij 

ij 

xvijs. 

vjd. 

E.G.) 

s. 

d. 

xj 

iij  ob'  q" 

ij 

vj  ob'  q" 

ij 

ij 

V 

ij 

viij 

xxij 

ij 

vj 

ij 

iij 

ij 

iiij 

iij 

xxxvjs. 

vjd.  ob'  q"  p'b' 

25.  [Thrussington.— In  1301  Henry  de  Nottingham  held  a  knight's  fee ;  and  in  1327  it  was 

found  that  at  his  death  he  held  a  third  part  of  the  manor  of  Thrussington.  In  1346 
Henry  de  Nottingham  was  assessed.] 

26.  [HOBY.— Sir  Walter  de  Houby,  knt.,  was  son  of  Gilbert  de  Houby  and  Maud,  sister  and 

co-heir  of  Sir  Wm.  de  Kirkby  ;  he  died  in  1352,  in  which  year  it  was  found  that  he  held 
lands  here  by  knight's  service,  and  that  John  de  Fritheby  was  his  next  heir.  Cf.  Esch., 
26  Edw.  III.,  No.  51 ;  and  pedigree  of  Houby  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  264. J 
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Dalby  sr'  Wald  (Dalby-on-the-Woulds.27    E.G.) 

s.       d. 

Priore  Hospital'            ...         ...         ...  xvj 

Ead'o  sup  le  Grene       ...         ...         ...  ij 

Joh'ne  le  Hay  word 

WiU'mo  Belle    ...         ...         

Will'mo  Houth'  ...         

Alan'  sup  le  Heth'        ...          ...         ...  ij 

Olyuero  Waleys              . .         ...          ...  ij 

Joh'ne  fir  Andr'            ij 

Eic'o  Banastre    . .         ...         ...         ...  ij 

Rob'fcoBaly ij 

Joh'ne  Sutore    ...         ...          ...          ...  ij 

Ead'o  fir  Walt'i            ...  ij 

Adam  Coco       ...         ...         ...         ...  ij 

Eic'o  Asty         ...          ...         ...         ...  iij 

Will'mo  fir  Isabel!'       


XVllJ 

.    xij 


xij 


Sm« 


Casteldonygton'  (Castle  Donington.^s 


Edmu'de  de  Wodestoke 

Eic'o  Kowell     

Vmfrid'  le  Taillour 
Eob'to  Barreth' 
Eic'o  Mabbesone 
Matill'  atte  Barre 
Joh'e  de  la  Botelrie 
Simone  Warreyn 
Will'mo  de  Saxton' 
Thorn'  le  Eeue  ... 
Eob'to  Hallesweyn 
Alex' fir  Galfri'... 

Thorn' Eog'       

Joh'ne  le  Catour 


Sm^ 


xlijs, 

p'b' 

aington. 

28        W.G.) 

s. 

d. 

iij 

vj 

ij 

iij 

"J 

V 

vj  ob'  q*^ 

iiij 

V 

xij 

ij 

vj 

iJ 

iij 

ij 

ij 

xviij 

XV 

xxxixs. 

vjd.  ob'  q"  p'b' 

27.  [Dalby-ON-the-WOULDS.— The   manor   of  Wold  (or   Old)  Dalby  was   given,  temp, 

Henry  II.,  by  Robert  Bossu,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1322  they  obtained  the  possessions  of  the  Knights  Tamplars,  who  had 
been  suppressed  ten  years  before  by  Pope  Clement  V.  The  family  of  Walleis  held  a 
distinct  manor  here,  by  grant  of  Robert  Bossu;  and  in  1314  Oliver  de  Walleis  had  a 
grant  of  free-warren.] 

28,  [Castle  Donington.— This  manor  belonged  to  Hugh  Despenser,  who,  being  attainted, 

it  was  granted  4th  March,  1327-8.  to  Edmund  de  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  the  King's 
uncle.  He  was  second  son  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  born  in  1301,  and  behealed  at 
Winchester  19th  March,  1350.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  lord  Wake; 
and  was  father  of,  amongst  other  children,  Joane,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  ] 
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Stanton  Harald 

(Staunton  Harold.  ^'-^     A  hamlet  of  Breedon, 


W.G.) 


Will'mo  de  Staunton    ... 
Walt'o  de  Clonne 

Eob'to  Crane     

Will'mo  atte  touneshend' 


Sm« 


xjs. 


Hung'ton'  (Hungarton. 


Magr'o  S'ci  Joh'is 
Thoma  Pertre    ... 
Eob'to  fir  Juon' 
Walt'o  de  Laaghton'     . . 

Adam  Cokes      

Joh'e  fir  Juonis 
Ric'o  de  Blacfordeby     . . 
Eob'to  Diconn    .. 
Will'mo  de  Blacfordeby 
Alic'  ux'  Job'is 
Alio'  de  Gaddesby 


Sm^ 


d. 


xij 


p'b' 


KG,) 
s.  d. 

iij 

XV 

xviij 
xviij 


iij 


XllJ 
Xllj 

xxj  ob'  q" 
xviij 

vj 
vij  q" 


xvs. 


p'b' 


Brokesby  (Brookesby.-^i     E.G.) 


Joh'e  Vilers 
Joh'e  CoUe 
Simon'  Wilde    ... 
Joh'e  fir  Simon' 
Hug'  Sweyn 
Will'mo  Warde... 


Sm^ 


d. 


VJ 

llj 

lUJ 

llj 

VI 

IJ 

xvnj 

xxs. 

p'b' 

29.  [STAUNTON  HAROLD.— William  de  Staunton  was  a  knight,  was  son  of  Sir  Elias  de 

Staunton,  knight,  and  father  of  John  de  Staunton.  Ralph  Shirley  obtained  the  manor 
in  1423,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Staunton.] 

30.  [HUNGARTON.— The  Master  of  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Leicester  early  held  lands  here.    In 

1346  he  was  assessed  16d.  for  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.] 

31.  [Brookesby.— Sir  John  de  Villiers,  knt.,  was  son  of  Sir  John  and  Frestentia  his  wife, 

and  is  named  in  several  charters  temp.  Edward  I,,  II.,  and  III.  He  was  father  of 
Geoffrey  de  Villiers.  Alexander  de  Villiers  in  1235  held  half  a  knight's  fee  here  ;  and 
the  manor  remained  in  this  family  until  1711.  See  pedigree  of  Villiers  in  Nichols's 
Leic,  iii.,  197.  In  1233  John  de  Colne  had  the  grant  of  one-third  of  a  messuage  from 
his  mother,  Lucia  de  Colne;  and  in  1338  he  occurs  as  witness  to  a  deed  of  Marjory, 
widow  of  Wm.  Sweyn  of  Brookesby,  Hugh  Sweyn  in  1333  gave  all  his  lands  in 
Brookesby  to  William  Terry,  of  Asfordby,  chaplain.] 
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Thorp'  SetcheuiU' 

(Thorpe  Satcliville.32     A  hamlet  of  Twy f ord.     E.  G. ) 


Edm'o  de  Assheby 
Joh'e  de  Sileby 
Gilb'to  fir  Will'mi 



iiij 

Wiirmo  Eadecleue 

.. 

xl 

Agath'  de  Dalby 
Joh'ne  de  Assheby 
Wiirmo  fir  Nich'i 



ij 
ij 

xij 

Nich'o  Alewyn  ... 
Rob'to  othe  Grene 

Sm^ 

ij 

viij 

xixs. 

p'b' 

Whytewyk'  (Whitwick.33    w. G.) 


Henr'  de  Beumont 
Will'mo  de  Herle 
Thom'  Alotes     ... 
Galfr'o  Carect'  ... 
Eob'toNel 
Will'mo  Totte^gue 


V 

v9 


d. 


vj 
vj 


Sm^ 


xvjs. 


p'b' 


Gaddesby  (Gaddesby.^^ 


Eob'to  de  Ou'ton' 
Rob'to  de  Gaddesby 
Rog'o  de  Mereflots 
Rob'to  de  Neweld 
Ric'o  Atteg^ue  ... 
Galfr'o  de  Rothele 
Joh  e  fir  Will'mi 
Thom'  de  Holewell' 
Rob'to  fil'  Henr' 


KG. 

A 

chapelry 

of  Rothley.) 

s. 

d. 

... 

iJ 

vj 

iJ 

vj 

iiy 

xij 
xij 

ij 

xij 

xij 

llj 


84. 


[Thorpe  Satchville.— Edmund  and  John  de  Assheby  are  not  named  in  the  pedigrees 
of  Ashby  given  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  298-9. 

[Whitwick.— Henry  de  Beaumont,  lord  Beaumont,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  John 
Comyn,  Earl  of  Boghan  ;  and  at  his  death  in  1340  it  was  found  that  he  held  the  manor  of 
Whitwick  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee.  Cf.  Esch.  14  Edw.  III.,  No.  24.  This 
manor  continued  in  the  family  until  1464,  when  it  was  granted  to  William,  lord  Hastings. 
In  1347  William  Herle  held  lands  here.] 

[GADDESBY.— In  1322  Robert  Overton  held  lands  here  for  the  chantry;  and  in  1323 
Robert  de  Gaddesby  held  lands  for  the  chantry.] 
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s. 

d. 

RoVto  Ossor'     ... 

"J 

iiij  o' 

Will'mo  de  Rensby 

...         ... 

"J 

Ric'ofirHenr' 

xij 

Will'mo  fir  Reginald'    .. 

...         ... 

iiij 

Rog'o  de  Cosyngton'     . . 

... 

xij 

Henr'  Godfrey 

. 

iiij 

Will'mo  fir  Simon' 

xij 

Wal'todeHouby 

... 

xij 

Ric'o  Fautons   ... 

xij 

Ric'o  Herberd 

xij 

Will'mo  de  Barnesby    . . 

... 

xij 

Rog'o  fir  Amic' 

...         ... 

ij 

vj 

Ric'o  Rose 

Sm^ 

xliiijs. 

iiijd.  ob'  p'b' 

Prestewold  (Prestwold. 

^5     E.G 

) 

s. 

d. 

D'no  Rob'to  Poutrel     .. 

...         ... 

iiij 

Will'mo  de  Cotes 

...         ... 

iiij 

Rob'to  de  la  G^ue 

...         .•• 

iiij 

Will'mo  Tibbehl 

iiij 

Rob'to  Elys       

...         ... 

xij 

Joh'e  Lambe 

Sm^ 
leby  (Shouldby. 

xviijs. 

xij 

p'b' 

Sywold 

36     E.G 

) 

s. 

d. 

Ph'o  Foleuiir 

iiij 

ij 

D'naPetonill     ... 

...         .. 

ij 

Thorn'  de  Chaworth'     .. 

...        ... 

iiij 

Rad'o  Cl'ico       ... 

...        ... 

iij 

vj 

Ric'o  de  Foleuiir 

...        ... 

X 

Hug'  de  Sallowe 

...        . .  • 

vj 

Rog'o  de  Pikering 

... 

x 

Sm^ 

xvs. 

xd.  p'b' 

xxxviij^^ 

xxjd.  o' 

35. 


86. 


[PreSTWOULD.— In  1329  it  was  found  that  Robert  Poutrell,  deceased,  held  the  manor, 
and  that  Richard,  son  of  John  Poutrell,  his  cousin,  was  nest  heir  ;  and  the  custody  of 
his  lands  was  committed  to  Wm.  Moton  during  the  minority  of  the  heir.  In  1346 
Robert  Poutrell,  lord  of  Cotes,  was  assessed  3s.  4d.  for  a  twelfth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee  here.] 

[Shouldbt.— Formerly  a  separate  parish,  but  now  a  hamlet  of  Saxelby.  Philip  and 
Richard  de  Folevill  do  not  occur  in  the  pedigree  of  Polvile,  given  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii., 
23,  unless  the  latter  be  Richard  Folvile,  parson  of  Tye,  co.  Rutland,  younger  brother  of 
Sir  John  Folevile,  knight.  In  1346  John  de  Folevile  was  assessed  3s.  4d.  for  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  knight's  fee  here.] 
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Skeftyngto'  (Skeffington.^^     E,G.) 


Thoma  de  Skeftyngton' 
Eosa  de  Herteshorn 
Thorn'  de  Dogelby 
Will'mo  Laundeir  (?) 
Will'mo  Maulyn 
Thorn' Note       ... 
Thorn'  atte  Medewe 
Steph'o  de  Wykenesto' 
Joh'e  Baret 
Matild'  de  Sexton' 
Mch'o  Baret'     ... 
Rob' to  Sutore    ... 


s. 

d. 

xij 

iii 

xij 

iJ 

vj 

XVllJ 

xij 

XVllJ 


XIJ 


Sm^ 


xixs.      iiijd.  p'b' 


Thurkeston'  (Thurcaston.^ 

^8     W.G.) 

1 

Will'mo  le  Faucon' 

s. 

a. 
ij 

Thorn'  le  Faucon' 

.. 

XX 

Rob'to  Hardyng 

.. 

XV 

Will'mo  sup  le  Hul 

xij 

Will'mo  Chese  ... 

... 

xvj 

Ric'o  le  Southirne 

xvj 

Nich'o  le  Gardyn' 

xvij 

Henr'  de  Shepeye 

^■j 

vj 

Will'mo  Chese  . . . 

.. 

XV 

Galfr'o  Oyegrene 

. . 

xvj 

Will'mo  fir  Rob'  taxat' 

xxj 

Sm^ 

xxjs. 

p'b' 

37,  [Skefpington.— Thomas  de  Skeftyngton  may  have  been  Thomas,  the  son  of  Geoffrey 

Skeffiugton  of  SkeflBngton,  who  in  1303  had  a  license  of  free-warren  here.  See  pedigree 
in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii ,  448.  In  1355  Thomas  de  Skefflngton  had  leave  to  alienate  lands 
here  to  Ernald  de  Skeffington  and  Katherine  his  wife.  In  the  Register  of  Croston  Abbey 
it  appears  that  the  Abbey  had  lands  of  the  gift  of  Richard  de  Hertishorn  and  John 
his  son.] 

38.  [Thurcaston.— This  manor  was  given  temp.  Henry  II.  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to 

William  Falconer.  William  Fauconer  here  mentioned  was  of  Thurcaston  and  Keyham  ; 
and  by  Margaret  de  Saucey  his  wife  had  issue  three  sons,  Thomas,  Sir  John,  and  William. 
He  was  son  of  Sir  John  leFauconer  and  Margery,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Galfred,  lord 
of  Thurcaston.  See  pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  1056  ;  Potter's  Charnwood  Forest,lZ'2  ; 
The  Genealogist,  N.S.,  i.,  129  ;  and  Fletcher's  Leic.  Peds.  and  Royal  Descents,  45  ] 
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Loughteburgh'  (Loughborough.^^ 

s. 
vj 

lllj 


Henr'  de  Bello  mo'te     . . . 
Joh'e  de  Couentre 
Joh'e  Cort 
Walt'o  de  kneuenton'    ... 

Walt'o  Calfes     

Joh'e  de  Schef t'ton 
Thorn'  le  Marchal 
Alano  le  Barbour 
Will'mo  Boydel 

Thorn' le  Dext' 

Alano  Broun 

Elya  Bullocs      

Laur'  Sadeler' 

Rob'toLylle      

Will'mo  Roulotes 
Will'mo  de  Frollesworth' 

Rob'to  Pegge     

Joh'e  de  Bonyg'ton' 
Will'mo  del  Welhous    . . . 
Thom'  Hemery  ... 
"Rob'to  le  Jozz   ... 
Eic  0  Berteuill  ... 
Rob'to  Whitside 
Eic'o  Calfes 
Thom' fir  Cecil' 
Rob'to  Pollard 


ij 
viij 
xiij 


ij 
ij 
ij 
ij 
ij 
ij 
vj 
ij 

iiij 
vj 


W.G.) 
d. 
viij 

iiij 


vj 

Xlllj 

xviij 


v] 

vj 
xviij 


xij 


xij 


Sm^ 


Cs. 


p'b' 


s. 

d. 

llj 

VJ 

y 

VJ 

Burton' 

(Burton-on-the-Wolds.^o     A  hamlet  of  Prestwold,     K  G. ) 

Rog'o  de  Fryseby 
Rad'lfo  Careles ... 

39.  [Loughborough.— Henry  de  Bellomonte  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  baron  in 

1309,  and  again  as  Earl  of  Boghan  in  1334.  In  1327  he  had  a  grant  of  the  manor  of 
Loughborough,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Hugh  Despenser,  Earl  of  Winton,  attainted. 
He  died  in  1340,  leaving  by  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Alexander  Comyn, 
4th  Earl  of  Boghan,  four  sons  and  six  daughters.  In  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1333  the  name 
of  Henry  de  Bellomonte  does  not  appear  ;  but  the  following  inhabitants  of  Loughborough 
are  named,  who  are  not  in  the  earlier  Roll :— Will'  Bele,  Thom'  Goderest,  Thom'  Heyde, 
Robert  Bertnill,  Alicia  le  leycere,  laur'  le  padeler,  Rob'  Petymor,  Thom'  Bertnill, 
Matiir  lylle,  Rob'  Broun,  Job'  sup'  le  Grene',  Will'  fil'  Agnetis,  and  Ric'  Bertnill  senior. 
The  sum  total  in  1333  was  cxv5.  Of  John  de  Scheft'ton,  who  paid  the  highest  tax,  I 
find  no  other  mention.] 

40.  [BURTON-ON-THE-WOLDS.— Alice,  relict  of  Thomas  le  Brun,  is  named  as  holding  lands 

in  Burton  of  the  King,  in  1320.  Esch.,  3  Edw.  III.,  No.  82.  In  the  Croxton  Cartulary, 
Amabilia,  daughter  of  William  son  of  Ivo,  is  named  as  paying  an  annual  rent  to 
that  Abbey.] 
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Will'mo  Bmne  ... 
Gilb'to  de  Wolughby 
Henr'  fiF  Hugon' 
Joh'ne  Brune    . . . 
Ric'do  Ouer  the  brok 
Joh'ne  Fab' 
Will'mo  fir  Juon' 
Reginaldo  Hayward' 
Will'mo  Rauene 
Joh'ne  Fson      ... 


s. 

d. 

llj 

vj 

iii 

vj 

ij 

iJ 

"J 

11.1 

iJ 

iJ 

XXJ 


Sm^ 


xxxs. 


p'b' 


Radeclyue  (RatcMe-on-the-Wreake.     E.G.) 

s.         d. 
xxiij 
xiij 
xij 


Adam  de  Wylughis 

Will'mo  Pistore 

Will'mo  de  Rakedale 

Will'mo  Godman 

Rad'o  de  Rakedale 

Thorn'  Swetebed 

Thom'Pachet    ... 

Matild'  ux'e  Mch'i 

Will'mo  Poutrel 

Matild'  q'  fuit  ux'  G.  le  Reue 

Thorn' fir  Alani 


Sm^ 


11 
iij 


XVIJS. 


XlllJ 

xviij 


XXJ 

xiij 
vj 


p'b' 


Burstal'  (Burstall.^i     A  hamlet  of  Belgrave.     E.  G.) 


Abbat'  Leyc' 
Rog'o  de  Lyndene 
Ric'o  de  Stapil'ton 
Will'mo  de  Cosington' 
Rob'to  atte  Water' 
Rob'to  Pante     ... 
Ric'o  Lewyn 
Will'mo  Norreys 
Will'mo  fir  Henr' 


s. 
iij 
ij 
ij 
ij 


1] 

iij 


xviij 


xviij 


41.  [BURSTALL.— Leicester  Abbey  early  held  considerable  possessions  here. 
Stapulton  occurs  as  holding  17  acres,  and  died  without  issue.] 


Richard  de 
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Simone  Geffrey... 
Nich'o  atte  kirke 
Joh'ne  Silbesd'on 
Galfrido  Helewys 
Joh'ne  le  Clercks 


d. 

xviij 
xviij 
xxij 
xviij 


Sm^ 

. .     xxvijs. 

iiijd. 

Anel'ep  (Wanlip 

^2     W.G.) 
s. 
iij 

d. 

Will'mo  de  Walton'      .. 

. 

Rob'toSutor' 

xij 

Nich'o  Daukenys 

ij 

Rob'to  de  Ansti' 

uj 

vj 

Will'mo  Molend 

iij 

Rob'to  Helewys 

xviij 

Hugone  Ball'io  .  . 

iij 

^j 

Joh'ne  Bole       

xviij 

Joh'ne  Nichol'  ... 

'  iij 

vj 

Will'mo  Geraud 

xij 

Agn'  vidua 

XV 

Marg'ia  Maist'  .. 

ij 

iij 

Rob'to  de  Craft 

xij 

Galfrido  de  Spaygne     . . 

•• 

xij 

Sm^ 

xxixs. 

pV 

Hu'berston'  (Humberstone.^^     E.G.) 


D'no  Rog'o  Mortmaux 
Ric'o  Aleyn 
Joh'ne  le  Scheph'de 
Rob'to  Wyles    ... 
Joh'ne  Edrith'  ... 
Rob'to  Dodeman 
Ric'o  Edrith'     ... 
Alano  Passer     ... 
Will'mo  Castelyn 


s. 

vj 

iiij 

ij 


d. 

iiij  ob'  q" 


xviij  q" 
xviij 

XX 
XX 

xiij  ob' 


42.  [WANLIP.— The  family  of  Waleys,  Welsh,  or  Walleis  held  lands  here, 
occurs  as  teuant  under  Leicester  Abbey.] 


Margery  Mayster 


43.  [HUMBERSTONE.— In  1295  Roger  de  Martenans  held  half  a  fee  under  the  earl  of  Lancaster. 
William  and  Ralph  de  Martiwast  and  Robert  de  Hay  occur  as  benefactors  to  Leicester 
Abbey.  In  1346  Robert  de  la  Hay  and  John  de  Glen  were  assessed  to  the  Subsidy. 
There  were  two  manors  in  Humberstone— one  belonged  to  the  Martivalls,  lords  of 
Noseley,  the  other  to  the  Hotofts  ] 
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Rob'to  del  Hay             ...         ...          ...        iiij 

vj 

Rob'to  Gaym'    ...          ...         ...         ...           ij 

vj 

Thoma  de  Outheby       v 

Dulcia  Wyles    ...          ...         ...         ...           ij 

Job'ne  de  Glen              ...          ...          ...          iij 

Marg'ia  Godhants          ...          ...          ...           ij 

iij 

HaiDon' de  Hotoft         v 

vj 

Will'mo  Harwold          

xij 

Eob'to  Godhants            

xiiij 

Rob'to  Jordan  ...         ...         ...         ...          iij 

Ric'o  Caym 

xij 

Will'mo  kynges             ...          ...          ...          iij 

Will'mo  fir  Hugon'       iiij 

Rob'to  fil'  Pet' 

xxj 

Alicia  de  Houghton'      vj 

Joh'ne  Wyles iij 

iiij 

Sm-^         ...        Ixxs. 

xd.  Ob'  p'b' 

Hamilton'  (Hamilton.^*     A  hamlet  of  Barkby.     E. G.) 

s. 
Felicia  Soumyll' 

u.. 

xviij 

Thoma  de  Beleg^ue 

xij 

Henr' fir  Rob'ti             

xviij 

Rog'o  fil' p'po'iti           

xij 

Thom' Godhand'           

xviij 

Rog'o  de  Thorp'             

xviij 

Rob'to  in  the  Lane       ...         ...         ...           ij 

Sm»         ...           xs. 

p'b' 

(Whadborough. 

Petro  fir  Math' 
Joh'ne  p'po'ito  . . . 
Simon  Matheu  ... 
Rob'to  Godard'... 
Rob'to  Curly     ... 


Whatteberwe 

A  hamlet  of  Tilton  and  Lodington. 
s.  d. 

xij 
vnj 

XV 

xiij 
vj 


Sm^ 


E.G.) 


iiijs.        vjd.  p'b' 


44.  [Hamilton.— Henry  de  Somervile,  son  and  heir  of  John,  brother  of  Alexander,  occurs  in 
a  suit  1344  about  the  manor.    Placita,  Hil.  Term,  17  Edw.  III.,  rot.  74.] 
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Vicus  Abb'ie  (Abbey-Gate^^  w.G.) 

s.  d. 

Joh'ne  le  Brewstare      ...         ...         ...  viij 

Thorn'  de  Elmete           iiij 

Eic'o  de  Pollisworth' vj 

Eog'o  de  Eothele          ...         ...         ...  iiij 

Reginaldo  Moises          . .           viij 

Clem'  de  Burstall'          ...  iiij 

Will'mo  de  Donnelond             ...          ...  vj 


Thurmeston' 

iijs. 

iiijd.  p'b' 

(Thurmaston. 

A  hamlet  of  Barkby 

and  Belgrave.     E.G. 

Rob'to  de  Ou'ton' 



V 

Henr'Morker'    ... 

...         ...         ... 

iiij 

WiU'mo  Thurston' 

... 

iij 

vj 

Joh'ne  Broun    ... 

... 

ij 

vj 

Thoma  Drap      . . . 

... 

iiij 

Rob'to  Olyue     ... 

... 

y 

Joh'ne  de  Thorp' 

... 

ij 

vj 

WiU'mo  Jordan 

xij 

Rob'to  Bateman 

... 

iij 

Joh'ne  fir  Inge  . . . 

... 

ij 

vj 

Joh'ne  Drap 

... 

iij 

Joh'ne  de  Beby... 

... 

xviij 

Thoma  Jordan  . . . 

... 

ij 

vj 

Joh'ne  de  Stocton' 

Sm^ 

xx: 

XV 

siviijs. 

iijd.  yV 

Sithes'ton  (Syston.    E.  G. ) 


Rob'to  Pipaunt 
Rog'o  Kyttesone 
Henr'Tubbe      ... 
Rob'to  Asselyn  . . . 
Joh'ne  de  Beby... 
WiU'mo  Bonde 
Alicia  de  Rothel' 


ij 

V 

ij 
ij 


d. 
xviij 

vj 


VJ 

xviij 


45.  [Abbey-Gate.— The  Abbey-Gate,  or  Vicus  Abbatie,  was  a  street  outside  the  town  and 
borough  of  Leicester,  in  St.  Leonard's  parish,  leading  from  St,  Sunday's  Bridge  to  the 
Abbey.  In  Charyte's  Rentale  Hugh  and  Robert,  sons  of  Mathew  de  Elmete,  are  named 
as  donors  of  land  to  Leicester  Abbey.] 
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Joh'  Relict'  Rog'i  Walt'  sone   . . 

s. 
i j 

d. 

Alic'  Simond     ... 

i j 

vj 

Rog'oFabr'        

iij 

Joh'ne  de  BurstaF 

i j 

Will'mo  Crispyn 

Hugone  Ipon     ... 

Joh'ne  Simon'   . .           

ij 
ij 

xij 

Rob'to  Ipon       

Will'mo  Brese 

Joh'ne  Ipon' 
Alan'  Asselyn    ... 
Rob'to  kittesone 

ij 

ij 
ij 

xviij 
xviij 

Joh'ne  Tubbe 

xij 

Emma  relicta  Rog'i       

xxj 

Steph'o  Wresel'             

Rad'o  Heynesone 
Rob'to  de  Cosington'    ... 

viij 
vj 

Sm^ 

"•          ...       xlvjs. 

vd.  p'b' 

Croxton'  (South  Croxton.46     E.G.) 


Joh'ne  de  Pinchebeks 

Alicia  relicta  Rici  de  Assheby 

Amicia  de  Assheby 

Edmu'do  de  Barnesby 

Alicia  Scholer  . . . 

MatiU'Plom'     ... 

Agn'Phelip'      ... 

Thoma  de  Barnesby 

Joh'ne  Beaufitz... 

Alicia  Roger 

Joh'ne  Randolfes 

Rob'to  fir  Mch'i 

Rob'to  lePlom'... 

Joh'ne  kynges  ... 


iij 

Assheby.. 

ij 

xij 

Xlj 

xij 

xij 

xij 
xij 

xviij 
xviij 

ij 

xij 
xviij 

xij 

Sm^ 

^         ...        xixs. 

vjd.  p'b' 

46.  SOUTH  Croxton.— In  1297  Richard  de  Ashby  was  lord  of  this  manor ;  and  in  1304  it  was 
found  that  he  and  Alice  his  wife  held  lands  here  by  knight's  service.  In  1346  John  de 
Ashby  was  assessed  for  one-tenth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.     Cf.  Esch.,  33  Edw.  I.,  No.  49.] 
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Segraue  (Segrave.47     E.G.) 


D'no  Thorn'  Com'  Maresch' 
D'no  Eic'o  de  Grey 
Eic'o  atte  Brokes 
Jacobo  le  Gode 
Nich'o  de  Parys 
Petro  le  M'cer   ... 
Mch'o  fil'  Henr' 
Henr'Rob't 
Joh'ne  de  Eadeclyue 
Joh'ne  le  Braunche 
Nich'o  fil'  Henr' 
Will'mo  atte  Zate 
Will'  fil'  Warini 
Rob'to  fil'  Nich'i 
Joh'ne  Aleyn    ... 


d. 


Sm 


.                  ...                      V 

iij 

ij 

llj 

ij 

ij 

xij 

ij 

xviij 

XV  iij 

xviij 

xviij 

iij 

iij 

lllj 

^         ...    xxxvjs. 

p'b' 

Whatton'  (Long  Whatton.      Wa 

d. 
vj 

Alicia  de  Culy  ... 

s. 
V 

Thoma  de  Barkeby 

V 

vj 

Joh'ne  P'kyn     ... 

ij 

Eob'to  de  Hailes 

iij 

ix  ob' 

Leticia  Driland... 

ij 

Thoma  le  Monner 

iij 

Simone  Gilb't    ... 

iiij 

ij 

Joh'ne  le  Clerks 

ij 

llj  ob' 

Matill'  la  Writte 

X 

vjq" 

Rog'o  fir  Walt'i 

V 

ob'  q" 

Alicia  la  Feuere 

V 

Rob'to  Cade       ... 

V 

Rob'to  Aubrey  ... 

vj 

iiij 

Sm^         ...          Ixs. 

ijd.  p'b' 

47  rSEGRAVE— In  1327  John  de  Segrave  was  lord  of  this  manor,  but  being  then  a  minor 
was  I  imagine,  ward  to  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Marshal  of  England  (second  son  to 
Edward  I.,  and  evidently  the  "  Dom.  Thomas  Comes  Marescal' "  named  in  the  Subsidy 
Roll)  whose  daughter  and  heiress  he  afterwards  married.  I  cannot  find  Sir  Richard 
de  Grey's  connection  with  Segrave.    See  pedigree  of  Segrave  in  Nichols's  Leic ,  iii.,  413.] 
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Dalby 


D'na de  Seg^ue 

Joh'ne  Howeth' 

fir  Juonis     ... 

Thoma  Hay  ward 
Susanna  Cokes  ... 

Joh'ne  

Eog'o  le  Webbeste' 
Joh'ne  fir  Juonis 
Will'mo  Heruy 
Magistr'  de  Burton'  s'ci  lazar' 


(Great  Dalby.^s 

E.G,) 

s. 

d. 

ij 

nij 

iij 

V 

nij 

IX 

V 

vnj 

V] 

vj 

...                  V 

xj 

i  i 

XXIJ 

Sm« 


xls,      viijd.  p'b' 


[?  Loddi]  ngton'  (Loddington. 


Galfrido  Lewys... 
Joh'ne  le  Mey  ... 
Will'mo  de  Euyngton' 
Will'mo  le  Large 
Joh'ne  Fynch'   . . . 
Eog'o  le  Breustre 
Rog'o  de  Cotton' 
Ric'o  Fraunkeleyn 
Joh'ne  le  Ward 
Joh'ne  le  Walshe 
Henr'  fil'  Geruasii 
Will'mo  Gerys  ... 
Ric'o  Adam 
Henr' fil'  Ead'i... 
Anota  Hamelyn 
Joh'ne  de  Whityngton' 
Henr'  le  Palm'e... 
Rob'to  Jurdan  . . . 


vnj 


ly 


E.G.) 

d. 

xij 

xij 

ij 


xvnj 

xij 
xviij 
xviij 
xviij 

xviij 

xviij 

xij 

xij 


Sm^ 


xxxixs.        ijd.  p'b' 


48.  [Great  Dalby.— This  manor  came  to  Gilbert  de  Segrave,  who  died  in  1255,  by  his 
marriage  with  Annabel  de  Chaucombe.  The  Domina  .  .  .  .  de  Segrave,  assessed 
to  the  Subsidy,  would  probably  be  Alice,  daughter  of  William  Warner,  and  wife  of 
Stephen  de  Segrave,  who  died  in  v,  p.  in  1325.  See  pedigree  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  413. 
In  1325  it  was  found  that  Stephen  de  Segrave,  deceased,  and  Alice  his  wife,  held  the 
manor  of  Dalby  Chaucombe,  and  that  John  de  Segrave  was  son  and  heir.  Esch.,  29 
Edw.  IT.,  No.  91.  The  Master  of  Burton  Lazara  Hospital  had  a  grant  of  lands' in 
Great  Dalby  from  Richard  Burdett.] 
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Queneby  (Quenby.^^     A  hamlet  of  Hungarton.     E,G.) 


Edmundo  de  Assheby  ... 

iij 

yx. 

Will'mo  Beler 

ij 

Will'mo  de  Melton'       

iij 

Rob'to  Godwyne           

xij 

Si'one  fir  Si'ois              

... 

xij 

Joh'ne  de  Hougb'ton     

ij 

Sm^ 


xijs. 


p'b' 


Est  Norton'  (East  Norton 

Joh'ne  de  Norton' 

Walt'o  Prests 

Joh'ne  knytes    ... 
Alicia  Bele 
Walt'o  fir  Will'i 
Petro  fil' Will'i... 
Cicilia  ux' Will'mi 
Agnet'  Bene 
Simone  Trenchaunt 
Will'mo  de  Bettele 
Will'mo  Dilmere 
Joh'ne  fil' Will'i 


Sm'-^ 


50 


A  hamlet  of  Tugby. 
s.  d. 

xij 


xviij 

xviij 

xviij 

viij 

vj 
xviij 

vj 
xvj 
xviij 
xix  q" 


E.G.) 


xxiijs.  j  q"  p'b' 


Bebi  (Beeby.     KG.) 


Joh'ne  de  Craft 

s. 
iij 

d. 

Joh'ne  Douy 

iiij 

ob' 

Henr'  Comandour'         

V 

Will'mo  fil' Matiir        

ij 

vj 

Alio' ux' Will'i              

XVlj 

Galfrido  de  Silleby       

iij 

vj 

Rob'to  fil' Pet' 

inj 

ob' 

Rog'o  de  Sileby             

iiij 

Nich'o  Adekyn 

iij 

Alicia  de  la  Grene         

iij 

Will'mo  Dauy ' 

nj 

"^    , 

Eic'o  fir  Nich'i              

iij 

VJ  ob' 

Lucia  La  Reue 

V 

vj 

49.  [QUENBY.— Edmund  de  Assheby  does  not  occur  in  the   pedigree  of  Ashby  given  in 

Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  299.    See  also  Leic.  Pedigrees  and  Royal  Descents.^ 
.50.  [EAST  Norton.— In  134C  Geoffry  Bene  was  assessed  for  the  sixth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.] 
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IGl 


Rog'o  fil'  Eob'ti 
Joh'ne  le  Comandour' 


s. 


Sm^ 


liijs.   .      iijd.  p'b' 


Atheloxton'  (AUexton.^i     E.  G.) 


Joh'ne  Hacluth'... 
Joh'ne  Bakeputz 
Rob'to  le  Sout'e 
WilFmo  atte  Welle 
Rob'to  Mainard' 
Simon'  fil'  Milon' 
Emma  le  Cart'e 
Joh'ne  Gregge  . . . 
Foukes  le  Schynnere 
Rob'to  fil'  Reginald' 
Will'o  fir  Gilb'ti 


xij 


xij 


Sm--^ 

Jeby( 

xxiiijs. 

p'b' 

xxxvj^ 
Loseby. 

'       vijs. 
E.G.) 

vijd.  o'  q" 

Lous 

s. 

d. 

Will'mo  atte  kirke 

"J 

ij 

Rob'to  de  Carleton' 

iij 

j 

Henr' fil' Mch'i 

xij 

Rad'o  ad  fontem 

iiij 

ij 

Rob'to  de  kirkeby 

iij 

iij 

Joh'ne  fil' Rad'i 

ix 

WiU'mo  de  Billesdon'   .. 

xij 

Joh'ne  Swyftes  . . 

xij 

Ph'lippe  Fabr' 

iij 

Hugone  Suckel^ges    .. 

iij 

Will'mo  fil' Mch'i 

xviij 

Joh'ne  Carpent' 

xiij 

Rob'to  fir  Thome 

Sm^ 

xij 

I 

XX  vijs. 

p'b' 

51.  [Allexton.— There  were  two  manors  here,  known  as  Bakeputz  and  Hackluit's  manors. 
John  Bakeputz  seems  to  have  been  a  knight,  and  was  son  of  Ralph.  See  pedigree  in 
Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  6.  In  1362  John  de  Hakeluit  died  seised  of  the  manor,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Theobold  de  Nevill,  and  William  was  his  son  and  heir.] 

VOL.  XX.,  PT.  I.  L 
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Barkeby  (Barkby. 


52 


Wiirmo  Geroud 
Henr'  Milisants... 

Henr' fil' Rog'i 

Henr'  de  Roteby 
Will'mo  de  Hamil'ton  . 
Will'mo  Diconn 
Milisaunt  de  Dalby 
Alicia  Wysman... 
Rad'o  Bercario  ... 
Margar'  de  Wyloughby 
Alano  le  Mason 
Job'ne  Vmfrey  . . . 
Ric'o  Lewyn 
Ric'odeToft     ... 
Joh'ne  Soueray 
Eob'to  de  Silleby 
Rad'o  Bercar'     ... 
Rob'to  Power    ... 
Rog'o  Lewyn     ... 
Rob'to  deBeby... 


J.G.) 

s. 

d. 

iij 

vj 

ij 

iij 

iiij 

XX 

ij 

ij 

ij 

iij 

ij 

iiij 

ij 

xviij 

ij 

ij 

y 

luj 

ij 

ij 

xviij 

XX 

iiij 

ij 

ix 

V 

iij 

iij 

vj 

Sm^ 


Is.     viijd.  p'b' 


Friseby  (Frisby-on-the-Wreake.^^ 

s. 

Adam  in  the  Wylwes   ...         ...         ...  ij 

Thoma  de  Sixtineby     iij 

Rad'o  fil'  Rog'i  ...          ...          ...          ...  iiij 

Walt'ol^abr'      

Thoma  atte  Weir          ij 

Ric'o  de  Lodyngton'      ...         ...         ...  ij 

Joh'ne  Lolle      ...          ...         ...          ...  iij 

Alicia  Gerueys  ...         ...         ...         ...  iij 

Si'one  Lelle       ij 

Alicia  Louered  .. 

Will'mo  Palmere           iiij 

Rob'to  de  Hickelynges iiij 

Joh'ne  de  Sixtineby 


E.G.) 
d. 

ij 

iiij 

vj 

xij 


111.1 

xviij 
vj 

xviij 


52.  [BARKBY.— Roger  de  Willoughby  was  a  benefactor  to  Leicester  Abbey,  and  in  1346  was 
assessed  10s.  for  a  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee  here.  He  married  a  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Thomas  de  Lincoln.  John  de  Noverey,  junior,  occurs  as  a  tenant  under  the  Abbey. 
Walter  Power,  of  Barkby,  occurs  as  ancestor  of  the  Pochins.  The  Lewins  were  an 
ancient  family  here  and  at  Syston. 


53, 


[Frisby.— William  de  Hikeling,  Thomas  de  Sixteneby,  and  Ralph  Gerveys  and  Thomas 
his  brother  occur  in  a  grant  dated  17ch  Oct.,  1329.     Cf.  Pat.  3  Edw.  III.,  p.  2,  m.  16.] 
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Gilb'to  atte  Milne  

Joh'ne  fir  Dulc'  

Rog'o  de  Sixtineby 

Petro  de  Wy thine  xviij  q" 


s. 

d. 

IJ 

VJ 

IJ 

1"J 

IJ 

Sm^         ...       xliijs.        ijd.  q"  p'b' 


Hallestede  (Halstead. 

A  hamlet  of  Tilton. 

Thoma  atte  Halle 

b.               (.1. 

iij 

Rob'to  atte  Brigge 

xviij 

Eob'to  atte  Cros 

iij 

Gilb'to  del  Hallestede 

xviij 

Hugone  fir  Hugo'is 

iiij          vj 

Rob'to  Aleyn     ... 

ij 

Will'mo  de  Scrapetof t 

xviij 

Will'mo  de  Thorp'        

xviij 

Joh'ne  Dalle 

ij 

Rob'to  atte  Well           

xviij 

E.G.) 


Sm^         ...       xxijs.  p'b' 


Pakyngton'  (Packington.      W.G.) 


Mch'o  atte  Touneshende 
Rad'o  de  Neuton' 
Will'mo  le  Geldere 
Rob'to  Kyre  Wilheille... 
Rad'o  Catelyn   ... 
Rob'to  fir  Amicie 
Rad'o  de  Schepeie 
Joh'ne  le  Barkere 
Ric'o  Neuman   ... 
Will'mo  fir  Amic' 
Amic'  vid' 
Joh'ne  de  Neuton' 
Will'mo  de  ^emh^^m    ... 
Alio'  vidua 
Will'mo  Som'uyir 

Th'mHasard     

Ric'o  de  Neuton' 


•s. 

d. 

iij 

iiij 

iij 

iiij 

xij 

XX 

iiij 

iij  q" 

iij 

ob' 

ij 

vj 

xij 

xviij  ob' 

xij 

iij 

iij 

iij 

iij  q" 

ij 

iij  q" 

1] 

ij 

ij 
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Rob'to  le  Hyne 

ij 

d. 

Thorn  '  Hyne... 

lij 

Rob'to  Som'uyir 

ij 

Sm^         ...     xlvijs. 

ijd.  o'  q"  p'b' 

Lokyngton'  (Lockington.^^     w  G.) 

Steph'o  de  Disseworth  . . . 

ij 

xj 

Emma  Sauuage 

iij 

viij  q^^ 

Alicia  ad  fontem 

ij 

ix  ob' 

Hugone  de  Sallowe 

V 

xob' 

Wiiro  Molend' 

iij 

vj  ob' 

D'no  Joh'ne  CappH'no  . . . 

V 

ix 

Joh'ne  le  Carpent' 

ij 

xj    ob' 

Rog'o  fir  Ranulph' 

vj 

viij 

Thoma  de  Cramnf ord    . . . 

... 

xij  ob' 

Thoma  le  E'orreys 

ij 

ij  ob' 

Abbat'  de  Leyc' 

V 

Sm^          ...        xlijs. 

vd.  q"  pb' 

Snipston'  (Snibstone 

.     A  chapelry  of  Packington.     W.G.) 

Rob'to  de  Halford 

V 

Will'mo  de  Hethere      . . . 

ij 

Galfridode  Tirlington' . . . 

iij 

Henrico  fil'  Edmu'di     . . . 

ij 

Edmu'do  fir  Rob'ti       ... 

iij 

Joh'ne  Ba'lle      

... 

xij 

Alan'  bi  the  Broks 

ij 

Joh'ne  de  Congeston'    . . . 

ij 

Sm^          . . .         xxs. 

pb' 

Caldewell't  Wycham 

(Caldwell  and  Wykeham.     KG.     Chapelries  of  Rothley.) 

s.  d. 

Si'one  Hauberk iiij  job' 

Will'mo  de  Kendale     ij  ij 

54.  [LOCKINGTON.— Thomas  son  of  Henry  Cranforde,  William   Savage,  and  Stephen  de 
Diseworth  occur  as  benefactors  to  Leicester  Abbey.] 
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Th'ma  de  Paris  . . . 
Thoma  Wyldebor 
Joh'nefil'Eog'i... 
Joh'ne  le  Feuere 
Simone  fil'  Henr' 
Joh'ne  de  Och^m 
Joh'ne  Eir  Si'onis 


Sm« 


s. 

d. 

xxiij  ob' 

XVIJ 

"J 

iiij 

y 

U 

y 

vj 

XXIJ 

ij 

J 

xxjs.      vijd.  p'b' 


Tokeby    (Tugby. 


Joh'ne  le  Scheph'de 
Will'mo  Blodlat'e 
Joh'ne  Balle 
Ric'o  de  Holinton' 
Will'mo  Ailemer' 
Will'mo  Fabr'   ... 
Joh'ne  le  Blodlate' 
Simone  Tubbe  . . . 
Rob'to  de  Hunteby 
Will'mo  Godwyne 
Hugone  de  Tirlyngton' 
Joh'ne  de  Honygton' 
Will'mo  le  Scheph'de 
Rob'to  Norman... 
Ric'o  de  Conthyslowe 
Will'mo  Goderich' 


Sm« 


E.G.) 

s. 

d. 

i"J 

vij 

"J 

VIJ 

ij 

x 

XUJ 

XVJ 

XllJ 

XVllJ 

XllJ 

VllJ 

"J 

lllj 

U 

llj 

X 

XI] 

XIX 

XXXIJS. 


p'b' 


Hankerethorp'     (Thorp  Acre.     A  hamlet  of  Dishley.      W.G.) 


Serl'de  Thorp'  ... 
Rad'o  Grym 
Ric'o  Derynges  ... 
Ric'o  fir  Osb'ti  ... 
Rob'to  fir  Osb'ti 
Will'mo  Grom  ... 
Will'mo  de  Rissendene 


d. 


Sm^ 


diijs.       vjd.  p'b' 


''•  ^Trfof  f^^SiTt's  k'e'  Sfde  Pec?o  ^''l\^'.  Thorpe  was  assessed  4s.  for  the  tenth 
Subsidy  of  1333]  ^''''''  ^""^  ^^^"^  n&rx\iyn  were  also  assessed  to  the 
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Thorp'  Militis 

(Knight-thorp.     A  hamlet  of  Loughborough.     W.G.) 


Thoma  de  Thorp' 

Joh'nefil'  Rog'i  Fabr' 

Eic'oMille        

Rob'to  Sparkes  ... 
Ric'o  le  Clerks  ... 

Petro  fir  Joh'is 

Steph'o  Dreye  ... 

WiirmoFabr' 

Thorn' de  Eech^m        

Galfrid'Saxi      


s. 

d. 

V 

ij 

vj 

xij 

xij 

ij 

xij 

xij 

xij 

ix 

ix 

xvjs. 

p'b' 

Tilton'  (Tilton.sc    E.G.) 


Joh'ne  de  Diggeby 
Will'moDrw     ... 
Will'mo  de  Tilton' 
Joh'ne  on  the  Hull' 
Henr'  le  Sout'e  . . . 
Will'mo  le  Mey... 
Walt'o  le  Scheph'de 
Will'mo  Gerueys 
Thoma  de  Watebergh' 
Ric'o  de  Bambourgh' 
Rob'to  de  Mardefeld 
Will'mo  atte  Brigge 
Ric'o  atte  Brigge 
Thoma  fil'  Hugo'is 
Ric'o  fil'  Hugo'is 
Ric'o  atte  Kirke 
Ric'o  de  Lobenh^m 


d. 


Sm^ 


llj 

iij 

ij 

llj 

ix 

vij 

iiij 

xviij 

xij 

xviij 

iij 

vj 

viij 

iiij 

iij 

vj 

ij 

vj 

ij 

iij 

ix 

xij 

xliiijs. 

p'b' 

56.  [Tilton.— The  family  of  Digby  was  settled  here  at  the  Conquest.  John  de  Diggbye  here 
named  was  probably  son  of  Sir  John  Digby,  a  soldier  of  some  account  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  II,  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Osevill.  In  1346 
he  was  assessed  6s.  8d.  for  the  sixth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.  See  pedigree  of  Digby  in 
Nichols's  Leic,  iii.,  473.    In  1624  the  manor  passed  to  the  Harveys.] 
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(Hemington.^' 

Ead'o  de  CrophuU' 
Joh'ne  de  Langeton' 
Albino  de  Nailleston' 
Thoma  Broun    . . . 
Reginaldo  Bulloces 
Joh'ne  Mill'       ... 
Joh'ne  Torold    ... 
Osb'fco  de  Langeton' 
Joh'ne  Broun    . . . 
Ric'oRemynges... 


Hemyngton' 

A  hamlet  of  Lockington. 
s. 
vij 


iij 


iij 


uij 


W.G.) 
d. 

ij  ob' 
XX  q'i 
vj  ob' 
xxj  q" 

J 
xxj  q" 

vj  q" 
xxj 

vj 


Sm^ 
Walton. 

xxxs. 

xd.  p'b^ 

Isly  walton'  (Isley ' 

A  hamlet  of  Kegworth.     W.G.) 

Joh'ne  atte  Brigge 
Elya  fir  Ead'i    ... 
Will'mo  onthe  Grene 



s. 
ij 
iij 
iij 

u. 

J 

iij  ob'  q" 

Eog'oElys 
Hugone  fil'  Ead'i 
Joh'ne  Bischop'.,. 
Hugone  de  Catenyll' 
Eob'to  de  Barwe 

Sm^ 
^artnaby. 

ij 
ij 
ij 

ij 
ij 

vj 
vj 
vij 

viij 

xxs. 

vijd.  ob'  qii  p'b' 

Warkenetby  {V 

A  hamlet  of  Eothley.     E.  G. ) 

Walt'o  fil'  Walt'i  Brest 

s 

s. 
xij 

u. 

Joh'ne  fil'  Walt'i 

... 

ij 

iij 

Will'mo  de  Berscoldeb} 
Eob'to  fir  Joh'is 

T 

iij 
...           ij 

Joh'ne  Palmere 

ij 

Thoma  fil'  Will'i 

ij 

vj 

Thoma  de  Dalbv 

.. 

ij 

iij 

Joh'ne  fir  Joh'is 

Sma 

ij 

...   xxviijs. 

p'b' 

57.  [Hemington.— Sir  John  de  Crophull,  knt.,  son  of  Ralph,  was  lord  in  1369.  He  married 
Margery,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Theobald  de  Verdon,  lord  Verdon.  In  1327  Ralph  de 
Crophull  had  a  grant  of  free-warren.  John  Langheton,  or  de  Langton,  was  assessed 
in  1346  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.  At  his  death  in  1350  it  was  found  that 
he  held  30  acres  here  under  the  Beaumonts,  and  Henry  was  his  son  and  heir.  He  was 
a  benefactor  to  Leicester  Abbey.] 
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Walton'  (Walton-on-the- Wolds, 


58 


Joh'ne  de  Craft 

Joh'ne  Malore 

HugoneT"uyir 
Rob'to  Capon    ... 
Eeginaldo  atte  Welle    . . 

Rob'to  Elys        

Will'mo  deOsb'ston'    .. 
Joh'ne  de  Quenygburgh' 
Eeginaldo  de  Leyk' 
Eic'o  Fabr' 
Will'mo  le  Reue 
Eic'o  Matheu     ... 
Thoma  le  Hay  ward 


E.G.) 
d. 
x'ob' 

yij 

xxiij  ob' 
xviij  ob'  q'^ 
xij  ob'  q" 
xxiij  ob' 

xij 

V  ob'  q" 
xix 

iij  q" 

iij  q^^ 
xij 


Sm« 


xxxs.  jd.  q"  p'b' 


Sileby  (Sileby.     E.G.) 


Sio'ne  Bunche  . . . 
Eob'toNelot     ... 
Reginald  keyse  ... 
Joh'ne  Peyl 
Eeginaldo  de  BurstaF 
Simone  de  Prestwold 
Rog'o  cl'rico 
Eog'o  keyse 
Eog'o  Simond'  ... 
Gilb'to  atte  Grenesty 
Thoma  le  Taillour 
Reg'ofil'Ead'i  ... 
Will'mo  de  Sallowe 
Will'mo  Keyse  ... 
Ead'o  de  Burstal 
Eob'to  Ranloch' 
Will'mo  Fabro  . . . 


s. 

d. 

xxij 

ij 

viij 

xxij 

xxj 

xix 

XX 

xxj 

xij 

ij 

V 

ix 

xiij 

ij 

X 

xiij 

xxj 

iij 

Vllj 

xviij 

ij 

ix 

58.  [WALTON-ON-THE- WOLDS. —There  were  two  manors  here.  One  belonged  to  theTurviles 
of  Normanton  Turvile,  descendants  of  the  Norman  who  held  it  at  Domesday ;  the  other 
to  the  Malorys,  who  held  it  temp.  Henry  II.  John  Malory  was  son  of  Si  r  Reginald 
Malory ;  in  1335  he  had  a  grant  of  free-warren.  Cart.,  9  Edw,  III.,  No.  10.  In  1336  he 
had  licence  to  amortize  a  messuage  in  Tachebroke,  co.  Warwick,  to  maintain  a  priest  to 
sing  mass  daily  for  his  soul.  In  1346  he  was  assessed  10s.  for  a  quarter  of  a  knight's 
fee  in  Walton.  By  Margery  his  wife  he  had  a  son,  William  Malory.  See  pedigree  of 
Malory  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iii,,  501.  Hugh  Turvile  was  son  of  Ralph  Turvile,  and  brother 
of  Sir  Richard  Turvile,  knt.,  of  Normanton  Turvile.  In  1337  he  had  a  grant  of  free- 
warren  at  Normanton.  He  died  in  1340,  and  his  wife  Agnes  in  1349.  See  pedigree  of 
Turvile  in  Vis.  Leic,  1619,  and  in  Nichols's  Leic,  iv.,  1004.  In  1346  Ralph  Turviil  was 
assessed  5s.  for  an  eighth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Walton,  parcel  of  the  fee  of  Leicester.] 
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Eob'to  Marmion 

s. 

d. 
xiiij 

Ead'o  Hichebon 

xiiij 

Will'mo  de  Seg^ue 

xvij 

Eog'o  Asteyn     ... 
Eob'to  fir  Galfrid' 

XV 

Thoma  fir  Alex' 

xviij 

Eob'to  le  Baxte' 

i j 

iiij 

Joh'no  le  Bogger' 

vj 

Ead'o  de  Weston' 

Sm^ 

vj 

xlijs. 

viijd.  p'b' 

Twyford  (Twyford.    E. G.) 

d. 
vj 

Will'mo  Daily 

Eob'to  de  Houghton'     ... 
Will'mo  de  Houghton'  ... 

... 

s. 

iiij 
iiij 

Ead'o  de  Louseby 
Will'mo  fil' Hugo'is       ... 

... 

iiij 
iiij 

vj 

Eic'o  Engelond 

... 

xviij 

Eic'ofil'Thom' 

... 

., 

XX 

Alicia  relicta  Henr' 

... 

. 

xviij  ob'  q^^ 

Simone  Cote      

... 

"^j 

Joh'ne  fil'  Eob'ti 

... 

. 

x 

Eic'o  de  Loudh^m 

... 

-''ij 

Eob'to  Brian 

... 

ij 

Will'mo  de  Barton' 

... 

xviij 

Eob'to  le  Mazon 

... 

. 

xij 

Agn'  Diks 

iij 

Joh'ne  fil' Gilb'ti 

... 

xij 

Eob'to  fil' Walt'i 

... 

xvj 

Thoma  fil' Ead'i 

Sm^ 

viij 

.   xxxvijs. 

ixd.  ob'  q"  p'b' 

Neuton 

.  mi'onj 

(1  Cold  Newton.5^ 

A  hamlet 

of  Loseby. 

E.G.) 
d. 

Will'mo  de  Waynous    ... 
Eob'to  de  Assheby 

... 

s. 
vj 

59.  [Cold  Newton,  a  hamlet  of  Loseby,  called  also  Newton  Burdett  and  Newton  Marmion, 
Robert  de  Ashby  is  not  named  in  the  pedigree  of  Ashby  of  Loseby,  given  in  Nichols's 
Leic,  iii.,  298.  The  manor  came  to  the  Ashbys,  by  marriage,  from  the  Burdetts.  The 
Marmions  held  half  a  knight's  fee  here,  and  a  third  part  of  the  manor.] 
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s. 

d. 

Joh'neGant'      

xviij 

Joh'ne  de  Eeth'by 

xij 

Rob'to  de  Ernesby        ...          ...          ...           ij 

vj 

Simone  Stedeman 

xviij 

Ead'o  CapH'no  ... 

^ij 

Rob'to  Molend' ij 

Eic'o  Bercar'      iij 

Sm*          ...       xxijs. 

p'b' 

Thorp'  juxa  Barkeby 

(Barkby  Thorpe, ^^  a  hamlet  of  Barkby. 

E.G.) 

s. 

d. 

Joh'ne  fir  Willi            iij 

Joh'ne  fir  Rob'ti           ...          ...         ...           ij 

Ead'o  Fabr' 

xviij 

Petroniir  Hichebon 

vj 

Ead'o  in  the  Lane         ij 

iij 

Cristiana  Palm'e            

ix 

Will'mo  Gamel iij 

Will'mo  Power ...         ...         ...         ...           ij 

Eic'o  Wylimoth'            ...         ...         ...         iij 

Sm^          ...      xviijs. 

p'b' 

Assheby  FoluylP     (Ashby  Folville.^i    E.G.) 


Joh'ne  de  Foleuile        

vij 

Alicia  de  Foleuille         

iij 

Rob'to  Mongks 

iij 

Rob'to  fil' Rob' ti          

ij 

Rob'to  fir  Agn' 

ij 

Rad'o  fil' Rob'ti  pol      

iij 

Rob'to  fir  Will'i  Power 

ij 

vj 

Joh'ne  de  Neubold 

ij 

vj 

Rob'to  de  Houby 

iij 

Eustach'  Cay     

ij 

-«j.   1,:^   ~»„    /^^ i._ 

„«    ^C   i.1. 

[Barkby-Thorpe.— Walter  Power  and  Robert  his  son  (ancestors  of  the  Pochins),  were 
benefactors  to  Leicester  Abbey  ;  and  John  Power  occurs  as  a  tenant  at  will  under  the 
Abbey  of  lands  here.] 

[ASHBY  FOLVILLE.— Sir  John  de  Folville,  knt.,lord  of  Ashby,  was  son  of  Sir  John  de 
Folville,  who  died  in  1309.  He  was  born  in  1286,  and  married  in  1314  Mabell,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Delamare,  kut.,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  In  1314  he 
had  license  to  enfeoff  the  manor.  Alice  de  Folville  was  probably  daughter  of  Sir 
William  de  Folville  and  Joan,  and  died  s.p.  See  pedigree  of  Folville  in  Nichols's 
Leic.  iii.  23.] 
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Will'mo  de  Claxeby 
Rog'o  Pott  maior 
Rob'todeTy     ... 
Eob'to  Hitay     ... 
Eob'to  kynges    . . . 
Eic'o  Blac 
Will'ms  de  Rotheley 


Sm« 


s. 

ij 
ij 

ij 


d. 


VJ 


ob' 


xlviijs.     viijd.  ob'  p'b' 


Cosington'    (Cossington.*^^     E.G.) 


d. 


Felicia  de  Som'uyll' 
Eob'to  de  Houby 
Will'mo  Hande... 
Eog'o  Payn 
Eog'ofil'Eob'ti.., 
Earmlph'  Brid   ... 
Eanulph'  de  Dranfeld 
Will'mo  de  Messam 
Ead'o  Germayn... 
Will'mo  Pynkenye 
Thoma  fil'  Galfr' 
Will'mo  Som'uyll' 


Sm^ 


111] 

a- 

1) 

VJ 

IJ 

IJ 
ij 

vj  ob' 
vj  ob' 

IJ 
ij 

vj  ob' 

llj 

J 

IJ 

IJ 

^iJ 

xxviijs. 

ijd.  ob'  q"  p'b' 

Cropston'  't  Bradegate 

(Cropston,  a  hamlet  of  Thurcaston ;  and  Bradgate. 


Andr'  de  Cropston 
Eob'to  fil'  Nich'i 
Nich'o  J  eke 
Eob'to  Godefrei... 
Galfr'  de  Bradegate 
Will'mo  p'po'ito 
Thom'  in  the  Lane 
Simone  de  Bloby 


d. 
vj 

XVllj 

xviij 

xij 

xviij 


ij 


W,G.) 


62.  [CossiNGTON.— The  Somerviles  were  an  ancient  family  here.  In  1298,  Roger  Somervill, 
of  Cosington,  witnessed  a  deed  of  Robert  de  Thurmaston.  In  1355  Philip  de  Somervile 
died  seised  of  half  a  knight's  fee  here.  In  1346  Loveta  de  Somevile  was  assessed  10s. 
for  a  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee  here.  Simon  Somerville  occurs  in  1393.  In  1414  John 
German  died  seised  of  messuages  and  lands  here.] 
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Eob'to  le  Hore  ... 
Will'mo  le  Meke 
Will'mo  de  Bagge worth' 
Eic'o  Fir  Reginald'       .. 


Sm^ 


xxijs. 


d. 

vj 
vj 


p'b' 


Belton'     (Belton.     W.G.) 


Will'mo  le  Spens' 
Eic'o  de  la  Leye 
Joh'iie  Osb'n     ... 
Joh'ne  le  Wodeward 
Will'mo  Halidai 
Eic'o  de  Asshewell' 
Alano  de  Staunton' 
Will'mo  atte  Well' 
Eob'to  Lamb't... 
Eob'to  Gamyl    ... 
Will'mo  de  Leyke 
Will'mo  Dugh'... 
Job'ne  Mchol'  . . . 
Agn'  la  Parkere... 
Petro  de  Smithesby 
EliaBalle 
Eog'o  de  Donyngton' 


iJ 


d. 

vj 
xviij 

XV 

VJ 

xij 
xviij 

XV 

xij 

XV 

xviij 
xij 
xij 

XV 

vj 


Sma 


xxviijs. 


p'b' 


xxv^i         vs.      vijd.  o'  q^ 


(Baresby.^^ 

Will'mo  fil'  Hugo'is 
Marg'ia  Eob't  . . . 
Eob'to  Gissynges 
Will'mo  Buckes... 
Louia  in  the  Lane 
Will'mo  Payn  . . . 
Will'mo  in  the  Lane 


Barnisby 

A  hamlet  of  Ashby  Folvile. 


63.  [BARESBY. 
Abbey.] 


X 

iij 
ij. 


kg: 

d. 


ob' 


xviij 
xviij 


Ralph  Gyssyng  is  named  in  Charyte's  Renlale  as  a  tenant  under  Leicester 
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Bateman' 
Joh'ne  Cade 
Will'moCobbe... 
Joh'ne  of  the  Halle 
Hugone  MaundeuyU' 


d. 

xviij 
xviij 


XVllJ 


Sn 
Durgh 

l'^           ...      xxxjs. 

vijd.  ob'  p'b' 

Quenygl 

'  (Queniborough. 

E.G.) 
d. 

Walt'o  fil'  Rad'i 

i.i 

Joh'ne  Hirde     ... 

ij 

vj 

Eob'to  Chapman 

iij 

Joh'ne  de  Wyldon' 

xvj 

Joh'ne  fir  p'po'iti 

xij 

Joh'ne  fil' Bate... 

iiJ 

iiij 

Will'mo  Snart  ... 

^ij 

Thoma  Gase 

ij 

Alicia  relicta  Walt 'i 

ij 

Eob'to  fil'  Thorn' 

xij 

Eic'o  Batesone  . . . 

iij 

Eob'to  fir  Nich'i 

xij 

Rog'o  Gase 

ij 

vj 

Galfrido  Grerad 

xij 

Magr'  S'ci  Joh'is 

iij 

iiij 

Eic'o  le  Warde  . . . 

xij 

Will'mo  Nichol' 

xvj 

Alan'  de  Eadeclyue 

xviij 

Si 

n*         ...     xxxiijs. 

xd.  p'b' 

Cayham  (Keyham.^ 


Ead'o  Knot 
Simone  de  Leyc' 
Eic'o  Herbert    ... 
Thoma  de  Mikeloue 
Si'one  Herb't    ... 
Eog'o  Cappll'no 


E.G.     A  chapelry  of  Eothley.) 

s.  d. 

iij 

ij 

xviij 
iij 
iij 

1] 


64.  [KEYHAM,  or  Keame,— William  Fauconer  was  son  of  Sir  John  le  Fauconer  by  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Galfred,  lord  of  Thurcaston.  He  married  Margaret  de  Saucey, 
and  by  her  had  issue  three  sons.  His  son  Thomas,  in  1346,  was  assessed  2s.  for  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.  See  pedigree  of  Fauconer  in  Nichols's  Leic.  iii.  1056, 
Potter's  Charnwood  Forest  132,  and  Fletcher's  Leicestershire  Pedigrees  and  Royal 
Descents  45.] 
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Eic'o  Rabas 
WilFmo  Fauconer' 
Ric'oClan' 
Rob'to  Garlend... 
Simone  Palm'e  ... 
Simone  ad  Fonte' 
Eic'o  fir  Steph'i 


Sm^ 


xxuijs. 


Rerisby  (Rearsby*^^     E.  G. ) 


XVllj 

xviij 


pV 


Bertramo  de  Marnh^m 
Joh'ne  de  Foleuile 
Rad'o  de  NeuylP 
Will'mo  Scharp' 
Agn'  de  Wythiford 
Robe'to  le  Chaumb'leyn 
Ph'o  de  Foleuiir 
Will'mo  de  NeuilF 
Joh'ne  Scot 

Rog'oFabr'        

Joh'ne  le  Foulere 


Sm^ 


Belega-ue  (Belgrave.^ 


Thoma  Som' 
Rob'tO  de  Rerisby 
Joh'ne  fil'  Rob'ti 
Rog'o  de  Schepeye 
WilFmo  in  VenelF 
Will'mo  fil'  Henr' 


VJ 

iij 

iiij 

iij 

i"j 

iJ 

xviij 

iij 

vj 

xviij 

iiij 

ij 

ix 

ix 

X  xviij  s. 

viijd.  p'b' 

5     E.G. 

) 

s. 

d. 

ij 

xij 

ij 

iiij 

xij 

xij 

G5.  [Rearsby.— This  town  was  anciently  divided  between  the  Nevills  and  the  Chamberlaines. 
John  de  Folvile  was  a  knight :  see  under  Ashby  Folville  ante  for  a  notice  of  him. 
Nichols  states  that  the  lands  of  the  Folviles  here  wea-e  seized  by  the  King  because  of 
their  murder  of  Roger  Beler  the  judge,  and  were  not  restored  to  them.  That  this  seems 
to  be  a  mistake,  as  we  find  John  de  Folevile  assessed  to  this  Subsidy.  The  Chamberlaines 
were  lords  of  the  manor  from  temp.  John  to  temp.  Henry  VI.  Ralph  Chamberlaine  is 
named  in  the  Segrave  Chartulary.  In  1247  Robert  le  Folevile,  Ralph  Chamberlain, 
vie'  Marneham,  John  le  Folevile,  Ralph  le  Folevile,  and  others,  recovered  seisin  against 
Hugh  de  Nevill  of  common  of  pasture  which  he  had  inclosed  in  Reresby.  In  1346 
Philip  de  Folvile  was  assessed  4s.,  Ralph  Chamberlayne  6s.  8d.,  and  William  de  Nevil 
3s.  3d.,  for  knight's  fees  here.] 

6G.  f  Belgrave.— The  Belgraves  were  an  old  family  here,  the  earliest  on  record  being  William 
de  Belgrave,  temp.  Henry  II.    William  in  le  Wroo  appears  as  witness  to  a  grant  in  1347.] 
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Henr'  de  Eerisby 
Letitia  Eelicta  Rob'ti 
Rad'o  Saucey     ... 
WiU'mo  Peronnel' 
Emma  la  Wrigth' 
Joh'ne  le  Yonge 
Joh'ne  sup  la  Grene 
Will'mo  in  le  Wro 
Laurenc'  Crisp'  ... 
Thoma  de  Croydon' 
Eob'to  Pellesone 
Gregorie  de  Beleg^ue 
Eog'o  le  Taillour 
Asselyno  le  Palmere 
Joh'ne  fiP  Eue  ... 
Eanulph'  Simoneth' 
Thorn'  Simoneth' 


Sm^ 


Monnsorel 


d. 

xviij 
xi] 

xviij 

xij 

xij 
viij  0) 
xij 

i"j 

xviij 

p'b' 


".1 


xls. 


(Mountsorrel .  ^^  A  township  of  Barrow-upon-Soar  and  Eothley . 

s.  d. 


E.G.) 


Joh'e  lozim capell' 

Will'mo  de  Caldewell  ... 
Will'mo  Belamy 
Joh'e  de  Lyndeseye 
Joh'e  Hykedon 
Eic'o  le  Barkere 
Eic'o  de  Caldewell 

Will'mo  T'uill 

Will'mo  Fele 

Joh'e  Lepere 

Will'mo  Spic' 

WiU'mo  Wankeley 
Will'mo  de  Sapecote     ... 

Hug'Fabr'         

Eog'o  Heyne 
Eeginald  Yoman 
Ead'o  Waleys    ... 
Hug'  Yoman 
Thom'  Crispe     ... 


y 

Xlllj 

ij 
iiij 


"J 


VllJ 

ij 
iiJ 

V 

ij 

xvj 

xvij 

xiiij 

xvj 

xj 

xij 

xij 

ix  o' 

viij 

xiij  q 

XV 

ix 


o'  q" 


Sm^ 


Ijs.        vjd.  q"  p'b' 


67.  [MOUNTSORREL.— Richard  Crisp  occurs  as  a  benefactor  to  Garendon  Abbey.] 
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Wodehouses 


(Woodhouse.68     a 

Chapelry 

of  Barrow-upon-Soar. 
s.          d. 
viij 

Henr'  de  Bellomo't' 

WiU'mo  Gerard... 

V 

WilFmo  Rouland 

iiij 

Ric'o  Hare 

.. 

iij 

Joh'e  Joukyn    . . . 

.. 

xviij 

Joh'e  Drenkes  . . . 

.. 

xviij 

WiU'mo  Lamb'  Hurd 

ij          vj 

Thom'  le  Chatoiir' 

i J          V j 

WilFmo  Joukyn 

ij 

Rog'  Eouland    . . . 

iij 

E.G. 


Sm^ 


Retherby  (Rotherby. 


XXXllJS. 


p'b- 


69 


WiU'mo  t'  edily 
WiU'mo  Brets  ... 
WiU'mo  de  Barewe 
Joh'ne  Lo  Wardes 
Hugon'  Geraud... 


Sm^ 


E.G.) 

s. 

iiij 

ij 


d. 
vj 

XV 

xij 
viij 


ixs.         vd.  p'b' 


vj 


li. 


xijs.     ixd. 


Swythelond  (Switliland.     W.G. 


Thom'  de  Oudeby 
Ric'o  Juotes 
WiU'mo  PuUebare 
Amic'  Beggehiue  (?) 
Rob'to  le  Warde 
Rog'o  fil' Job'   ... 


d. 
iiij 

X 

ix 

xiiij 

xij 


68.  [WOODHOUSE.— Henry  de  Bellemonte  was  in  1308  summoned  to  parliament  as  lord 

Beaumont,  and  in  1333  as  Earl  of  Buchan.  He  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Comyn,  and  died  about  1340.  He  built  a  house  at  Beaumanor,  and  in  1S38  the  chapel 
at  Woodhouse.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  second  lord  Beaumont.  John  Gerard 
occurs  as  defendant  to  a  suit  in  1338.] 

69.  ROTHERBY.— Ralph  le  Bret  was  assessed  4s.  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  134G  ; 

and  John  Bret  held  half  a  knight's  fee  in  1394.  In  1654  the  Bretts  sold  the  manor  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hartopp.    See  a  short  pedigree  of  Brett  in  Nichols's  Ldc.  iii.  400.] 
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Eog'o  le  Eeue 
Eog'o  Edwyne 


d. 
viij 
viij 


Sm^ 


pV 


Wymond'wold  (Wymeswold. 


Abb'te  de  bello  Capit' 
Rob'to  Peutrel  . . . 
Simon'  le  Jozz  . . . 
Rad'o  Grym 
Joh'eDufifold    ... 
Rob'to  de  Aloxton' 
Joh'e  Ing'^m 
Galfr'o  de  Aloxton' 
Joh'e  Fabr' 
Rob'to  cl'ico 
Hug'  le  Simpl'  . . . 
Rob'to  le  Warde 
Joh'e  le  Clerks  . . . 
Will'mo  fir  Walt'i 
Joh'e  fir  Rob'ti 
Will'mo  le  Fouks 
Henr'  Power 
Will'mo  Biley   ... 
Joh'e  Mom' 
Joh'e  Fabr' 
Joh'e  Andrew    . . . 
Will'mo  Fox      ... 
Joh'e  fir  Alani . . . 
Joh'e  F^unkes  ... 
Will'mo  Chaluer 


1.70 

E.G.) 

s. 

d. 

X 

llj 

iiii 

ly 

llj 

IJ 

y 

vj 

y 

y 

vj 

y 

VJ 

ly 

VJ 

y 

y 

— 

Sm^ 


y 

VJ 

y 

VJ 

y 

VJ 

y 

VJ 

y 

VJ 

y 

VJ 

y 

Ixxijs. 


p'b' 


Lyndenfortn'.^i 


Juon'  de  Trumpeton' 
Galfr*  fir  Juon' 


d. 


XVllJ 


70.  [WYMESWOLD.— Robert  Poutrell,  of  Prestwould,  held  the  manor  at  his  death,  in  1329. 

In  1328-9  Simon  de  Joyce  or  de  Jose  occurs  as  conveying  lands  here.] 

71.  [Lyndenforth.— I  cannot  identify  this  place  in  Goscote  Hundred.  In  a  book  of  fifteenths 

and  tenths  granted  by  the  laity  in  3  Henry  V.,  1416, 1  find  that,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Goscote,  Lindesforth  contributed  8s.  The  name  also  occurs  in  1445.  Harl.  MS  543 
Nichols's  Zeic.  i.,lxxxis.,  iii. 3.]  *        '        ' 
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s.  d. 

Eob'to  de  Hertesho'n    ...  ...  ...  vj 

Galfr'Oseloc      vj 

Joh'iie  Trumpeton'         . .  ...  ...  vj 


Sni»'  ...  vs. 


Sum*  Total'  rec'  Hundr'  de  Gosecote  ...  clxiij^^  iiijs  vijden'  q" 

Sm*  recept'  de  Burgo  de  Moncerel     ...     Ijs.  vjden'  q" 

Hos  xiiij  rotulos  miserunt  hie  Hugo  de  Prestewold  't  Eog'us  de 
Belgraue  Tax'  't  coll'  dee  xx™°  xj  —  die  Maij  anno  5L.  E.  for  post' 
conquestu'  s'cdo  p  Henr'  de  Prestewold  lib'antem. 


End  of  Volume  XX.  Part  I. 
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THE 
ARCHITECTURAL     &     ARCH^OLOGICAL 

SOCIETY    OF    THE 
COUNTIES  OE  LINCOLN  &  NOTTINGHAM. 


The  Bosses  of  the   Eastern    Walk   of  the    Cloisters   of    Lincoln 
Cathedral. — By  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

THEOUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  Builder  I  am 
enabled  to  furnish  copies  of  the  beautiful  wooden  bosses  of 
the  East  Walk  of  the  Cloisters  of  the  Minster,  which  have  been 
lithographed  for  the  purposes  of  that  Journal  from  the  excellent 
photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Hadley  when  the  roof  was  taken  down 
during  the  reconstruction  of  that  part  of  the  Cloister. 

These  bosses,  which  belong  to  quite  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  of  exquisite  design  and  execution,  the  pose  of  some  of 
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the  figures  and  the  flow  of  the  drapery  exhibiting  a  grace  and 
refinement  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  Exposure  to  the 
weather  for  several  centuries  has  robbed  the  carvings  of  much  of 
their  original  sharpness,  and  in  some  instances  has  caused  much 
decay  and  mutilation.  But  even  in  their  damaged  state  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  the  works  of  no  ordinary  artist,  whose  eye  for 
beauty  of  form  was  combined  with  vigour  of  conception  and  ready 
skill  of  hand,  and  a  true  feeling  for  nature.  The  designs,  especially 
those  representing  the  months,  are  charmingly  spirited  and  natural, 
characterized  by  that  "  uncalculating  bestowal  of  the  wealth  of 
labour  "  which  Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  essential  features 
of  mediaeval  carving.  They  are  not  dead,  prosaic  fashionings  of  the 
mallet  and  chisel.  They  live  and  move.  What  must  the  instinc- 
tive feeling  for  art  in  the  ordinary  English  workman  have  been 
when  such  exquisite  carvings  came  naturally  from  his  hands,  not  to 
be  placed  near  the  eye,  and  gazed  at  and  admired,  but  to  be  fixed 
high  above  the  head,  as  mere  architectural  decorations,  adding  to 
the  general  eff'ect,  but  not  challenging  the  individual  notice  which 
we  now  feel  they  so  richly  deserve  1 

The  bosses  in  question  are  nineteen  in  number,  alternately  larger 
and  smaller,  fixed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ribs  of  the  slight 
wooden  groining.  The  Eastern  Walk  to  which  they  belong  consists 
of  nine  narrow  bays,  with  one  wider  bay  at  the  southern  extremity, 
corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  Southern  Walk.  A  tenth  narrow 
bay  and  the  wider  extreme  bay  have  been  swallowed  up  in  Wren's 
Eoman-Doric  Cloister  which  supports  Dean  Honywood's  Library. 

The  subjects  of  the  bosses,  commencing  at  the  North  End,  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Much  mutilated. — One  of  the  series  of  the  months,  perhaps 
October,  the  tree  felling  month,  or  March,  the  pruning  month. 
It  represents  a  man,  now  headless,  in  a  long  flowing  frock  girt 
round  the  waist,  grasping  in  his  two  hands  the  handle  of  an  axe 
or  some  sharp  cutting  instrument,  now  lost,  which  he  is  about 
to  bring  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  standing  to  his  right  hand. 
The  action,  in  spite  of  the  mutilation  of  the  boss,  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible, and  looks  too  vigorous  for  pruning. 

2  (b)  small. — A  short  fat  man  with  long  curls  dependent  over 
his  ears,  and  a  short  beard,  seated  with  his  hands  on  his  knees  as 
though  in  front  of  a  fire,  his  countenance  indicating  a  sense 
of  complete  satisfaction.  Possibly  intended  to  represent  "cold 
February,"  for  which  a  man  warming  himself  before  a  chimney- 
place  was  the  recognized  symbol. 

3. — The  month  of  November,  typified  by  a  man  sowing 
corn.  He  wears  a  long  loose  frock  girt  about  the  waist.  On  his 
head  is  a  flat  cap,  and  a  muffler  protects  his  cheeks  and  his  chin. 
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On  his  left  side  he  carries  a  broad  shallow  basket  of  seed-corn, 
suspended  by  a  strap  passing  over  his  right  shoulder.  He  scatters 
the  seed  broadcast  with  his  right  hand.  A  sack  of  corn  is  behind 
him  to  his  right.  This  figure  is  very  spirited,  the  action  vigorous, 
the  face  shews  much  character. 

4  (b)  small. — Two  winged  dragon-like  animals  fighting ;  each 
seeking  to  devour  the  other. 

5. — The  month  of  December,  typified  by  pig-killing,  recalling 
old  Tusser's  lines — 

'*  When  mast  is  gone, 
Hog  falleth  anon. " 

The  killer  is  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  his  head  covered  with 
a  close  fitting  coif.  He  wears  a  loose  frock  with  a  girdle  round  the 
waist.  His  right  arm  is  raised  in  act  of  striking  a  huge  swine  who 
is  contentedly  munching  acorns.  The  axe  is  gone.  The  back  of 
the  boss  represents  oak  leaves  and  acorns  beautifully  carved,  but  out 
of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  design. 

6,  S7nall. — A  male  lamb  scratching  its  nose  with  its  right 
hind  foot. 

7. — The  month  of  January,  the  month  of  good  cheer, 
a  prolongation  of  the  Christmas  festivity.  The  subject  is  in 
accordance  with  Chaucer's  lines — 

**  Janus  sits  by  the  fyr  with  double  beard 
And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wyn." 

Franklin's  Tale,  516. 

A  man  clad  in  a  long  loose  tunic,  ungirt  that  he  may  drink  more 
at  his  ease,  his  head  covered  with  a  broad  flat  slouching  cap,  with  a 
hood  reaching  over  his  head  and  protecting  his  chin,  sitting  cross 
legged,  holding  a  drinking  horn  in  his  left  hand  and  a  bowl  in  his 
right,  resting  his  elbow  on  a  pitcher.  Behind  him  is  a  cask  of  ale 
with  a  spigot,  to  replenish  his  bowl.  The  man's  thorough  enjoyment 
of  his  surroundings  is  very  marked. 

8  (a)  small. — A  very  singular  group,  intended  to  pourtray 
Ezekiel's  ''  four  living  creatures."  It  consists  of  four  small,  squat, 
draped  figures,  the  upper  part  human,  the  bodies  almost  non-existent, 
the  extremities  respectively  those  of  the  ox,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and 
the  man.  The  heads  of  three  are  hooded,  the  fourth  wears  a  peaked 
cap.     All  are  gazing  upwards. 

9. — Two  dragon-like  creatures,  winged,  in  fierce  conflict,  each 
biting  the  other's  neck. 

10,  sjnall. — Another  subject  from  Ezekiel's  vision.  A  figure 
broad  for  its  height,  combining  the  ox  and  the  lion  below,  and  the 
human  form  above.  It  has  a  female  head  in  a  thirteenth-century 
square  head-dress,  the  cheeks  and  chin  wrapped  in  a  wimple, 
and  long  flowing  drapery  falling  over  each  ear.  The  bust  is  fully 
vested,  the  drapery  flowing  over  the  breasts.     The  figure  has  no 
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body  but  two  sets  of  extremities,  to  its  right  the  hoofed  feet  of  an 
ox,  and  a  tail  ending  in  a  leaf ;  to  its  left  the  paws  and  tail  of  a 
lion. 

11. — Our  Lord  in  act  of  Benediction.  He  is  seated  on  a 
cushioned  throne,  the  uprights  ending  in  finials.  He  is  fully  vested, 
the  pallium  fastened  with  a  diamond-shaped  morse,  the  feet  bare. 
His  hair  is  long  and  curling,  the  beard  short.  The  right  hand  is 
raised  in  blessing,  in  the  left  hand  He  carries  the  world  represented 
as  a  flat  disk. 

12. — The  central  boss  over  the  Chapter  House  door.  A  very 
solemn  looking,  long-eared  rabbit,  in  a  crouching  attitude,  his  head 
and  shoulders  invested  with  a  close-fitting  covering,  puckered 
at  the  neck,  with  holes  for  the  ears  and  eyes.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of 
"  Brer  Rabbit "  of  Uncle  Remus'  Tales. 

13. — The  Virgin  and  Child,  throned;  an  exquisitely  graceful 
composition.  The  Virgin  veiled  and  crowned  is  seated  and 
carries  the  Holy  Child  on  her  left  knee.  Her  flowing  veil  passes 
under  her  chin  from  left  to  right.  Her  right  hand  and  the  head  of 
our  Lord  have  been  destroyed.  He  holds  a  dove  in  His  left  hand, 
and  raises  His  right  hand  in  blessing.  A  dove  of  a  larger  size  is 
perched  on  the  back  of  the  throne  to  the  left. 

14,  small;  much  ^nutilated,  both  the  head  and  the  hands 
gone.  —A  seated  angel,  exquisitely  draped,  holding  a  crown  in  the 
left  hand. 

15. — The  enthronement  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Our  Lord 
seated,  with  long  flowing  hair  and  bearded,  in  a  long  tunic  girt 
round  the  waist  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  which  are  bare.  His  right 
hand  raised  in  blessing,  His  left  holding  the  world,  as  before,  in  the 
form  of  a  disk.  On  His  right  hand  sits  the  Virgin,  half  turning 
towards  her  Divine  Son,  the  head  unhappily  gone.  The  treatment 
of  this  subject  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  the  drapery  shews  much 
grace. 

16  {a)  small,  much  mutilated, — A  grotesque.  A  tumbler- 
performing  his  feats,  holds  his  right  foot  with  his  right  hand  on  a 
level  with  his  shoulders.     His  left  hand  is  on  his  knee. 

17. — A  large  boss  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes,  exquisitely  true 
to  nature. 

18. — A  calf  lying  down,  scratching  its  chin  with  its  right 
hind  foot. 

19. — A  mitred  bishop — perhaps  Oliver  Sutton,  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  Cloisters — seaced  on  a  cushioned  throne,  his  right 
hand  raised  in  blessing,  bearing  a  mutilated  crozier  in  his  left  hand. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  only  four  of  the  months  (or 
possibly  five)  are  represented  in  the  bosses  of  the  East  Walk  which 
now  come  under  our  observation.  The  others  may  have  perished 
in  the  fall  of  the  North  Walk,  or  they  may  be  still  awaiting  identi- 
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fication  among  the  bosses  of  the  other  two  walks,  which  have  never 
yet  received  a  thorough  examination.      There  can  however  be  little 
doubt  that  the  series  was  once  complete,   and  embraced  all  the 
twelve  months  of    the  Kalendar.      Such   representations   of  the 
months  by  their  characteristic  occupations  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  illuminated  manuscripts   and  early   printed   books. 
Three  such  occur  in  stained  glass  in  the  upper  quatrefoils  of  the 
east  windows  of  the  choir  aisles  of  our  Minster,  of  the  fourteenth 
or  early  fifteenth  century.     March,  in  the  south-east  window,  is 
depicted  as  a  man  lopping  a  tree.     In  the  north-east  window,  April 
(Averill),  as  a  young  gallant  carrying  flowers,  and  July,  as  a  man 
mowing  with  a  scythe,  and  a  boy  turning  the  grass  with  a  hay-fork. 
The  earliest  known  English  example  in  carving  is  the  Norman  font 
at  Burnham  Deepdale,  near  Hunstanton,  in  Norfolk,  described  and 
figured  a  century  ago  in  the  ArchcBoJogia  (vol.  x.,  p.  177,  ff".  a.d.  1790). 
A  very  similar  series,  accompanied  by  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  occurs 
upon  a  leaden  font  at  Brookland,  Kent,  between  Rye  and  Eomney, 
described  and  figured  in  the  Arcliceologicdl  Journal  (vol.  vi.,  p.  159). 
The  occupations  of  the  months,  together  with  the  signs  of   the 
Zodiac,   are  also  carved  on  the  porch  doorway  of  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  York,  figured  in  Drakes's  Ehoracum,  p.  308,  as  well  as  by 
Cave,  and  by  Carter,  but  more  correctly  by  the  late  Mr.  Browne,  of 
York,  in  1827.     The  most  complete  series  existing  in  stone,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  fourteenth  century  on  the  capitals  of  the  twelve 
pillars  of  the  Choir  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  each  bearing,  without  a 
single  break,  a  representation  of  the  characteristic  occupation  of  a 
separate  month.      This  series  has  been  carefully  described  by  a  well- 
known  Lincolnshire  antiquary,  Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  in  his 
Paper  on  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  Society  for  1875-6,  (vol.  ii.,  part  2,  pp.  281 — 296). 
To  the  same  gentleman  also  we  are  indebted  for  an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  treatise  on  Mediceval  Reiiresentations  of  the  Months  and 
Seasons,  published  in  the  Archceologia  (vol.  xliv.,  pp.  137-224),  to 
which  those  desiring  more  complete  information  on  this  subject  may 
be  referred.     This  notice  may  be  fitly  concluded  with  the  following 
memorial  lines  describing  the  occupations  of  the  months  in  order  : — 

(1)  Poto,  (2)  Hgna  cremo,  (3)  de  vite  superflua  demo, 
(4)  Do  germen  gratum,  (5)  mihi  flos  servit,  (6)  mihi  pratum, 
(7)  Spicas  declino,  (8)  messes  meto,  (9)  vina  propino, 
(10)  Semen  humi  jacto,  (11)  mihi  pasco  sues,  (12)  mihi  macto. 
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On  Lincolnshire  Rood-screeiis  and  Rood-lof ts}-Bj'E.M.A^aEL^Y-iiFSON , 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Cantab.,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Lincolnshire  and 
Nottinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 

IIT  this  county  we  cannot  indeed  boast  that  nearly  every  church 
has  its  rood-screen,  as  in  Devon,  nor  can  we  display  the  wealth 
of  painted  panelling  of  which  our  neighbour  across  the  Wash — 
Norfolk — is  so  justly  proud,  but  we  may  still  be  thankful  that  well- 
nigh  seventy  more  or  less  perfect  screens  are  left  to  us,  having 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  man,  and  that  some  of  these  are 
among  the  choicest  of  their  kind. 

Hardly  any  reader  will  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  synonym 
for  the  word  choir,  i.e.,  chancel,  is  itself  derived  from  the  L9tin 
word  Cancelli,  a  lattice-work,  and  although  early  in  its  history  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrarium — the  part  of  a  church  eastward  of  the 
altar-rails — in  monastic  times  it  came  to  mean  the  portion  screened 
off  from  the  laity  and  reserved  for  the  religious  brotherhood  alone. 
A  complete  screen  extended  all  round  the  choir  later  on ;  for 
examples  take  our  own  Cathedral  screen  and  Prior D'Estria's  beautiful 
screen  at  Canterbury.  "The  choir  as  a  rule  was  occupied,"  says 
Dr.  Jessopp,^  "  exclusively  by  the  monks  or  nuns  of  the  monastery. 
The  servants,  work-people,  and  casual  visitors  who  came  to  worship 
were  not  admitted  into  the  choir ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  present 
only  on  sufferance.  The  church  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  monks ; 
it  was  their  private  place  of  worship."  And  the  screens  were  quite 
as  solid  and  more  numerous  where  there  happened  to  be  a  parish 
church  in  the  nave,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  Pugin^  points  out 
another  reason  for  these  screens  (besides  the  one  just  mentioned), 
that  they  shut  off  in  some  degree  the  cold  draughts  of  air  from  the 
monks  during  their  lengthy  services.  Later  still  the  cathedrals 
other  than  monastic,  like  Lincohi,  and  the  collegiate  churches,  like 
Southwell,  followed  suit  in  separating  off  the  choir  from  the  nave. 
In  both  these  cases  as  a  rule  the  screen  was  solid,  but  when  the 
same  movement  spread  to  parish  churches,  the  choir  or  chancel  was 
divided  off  by  a  screen  of  open-work,  so  that  the  congregation — here 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  worshippers  —might  see  the 
altar  and  all  the  ceremonial.  The  existence  of  hagioscopes,  where 
the  chancel-arch  is  very  narrow,  as  at  Bracehridge,  may  seem  still 

(1)  Being  the  substance  of  a  Paper  read  at  the  Holbeach  Meeting  in  June,  1890. 

(2)  ♦'  Daily  life  in  a  Mediseval  Monastery,"  in  The  Coming  of  the  Friars,  by  A.  Jessopp, 
D.D.,  p.  123. 

(3)  A  Treatise  on  Chancel  Screens  and  Rood-lofts.    A.  Welby  Pugin.    C.  Dolman,  1851,  p.  9. 
VOL.  XX.,  PT.   II.  B 
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further  to  favour  this  view.  But,  besides  separating  the  Clergy 
and  Laity,  these  screens  served  to  support  a  horizontal  beam — the 
rood-beam — which  stretched  across  the  chancel-arch,  and  itself  sup- 
ported the  rood.  Tliis  was  a  crucifix,  which,  as  Fuller  says,  "  when 
perfectly  made  and  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  had  not  only 
the  image  of  our  Saviour  extended  upon  it,  but  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  one  on  each  side."*  These  roods  were 
early  introduced  into  churches ;  thus  the  one  at  Battle  Abbey  is 
mentioned  as  existing  in  1095,  and  that  at  Canterbury  by  Gervase 
as  being  in  Lanfranc's  cathedral.  Koods  carved  in  stone  have 
been  found  on  the  outside  of  Saxon  churches,  as  on  the  west  side  of 
the  porch  at  Branston,  and  at  Headbourn  Worthy,  Hants.  ( Weale 
Quar.  Arch.  Papers,  vol.  ii.).  Such  a  screen,  simply  supporting 
the  rood,  was  in  all  probability  the  one  at  Salmonhy,  now  removed, 
and  the  existing  elegant  Perpendicular  one  at  Wichenhij.  Neither 
have  (as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  sketch  and  a  photograph)  any 
marks  of  springers  or  ribs,  to  form  a  platform  for  a  loft  or  gallery. 
Occasionally,  as  at  Chipping  Ongar,^  we  find  indications  of  a  rood- 
beam  being  placed  across  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  immediately 
above  the  high  altar,  and  of  course,  carrying  on  it  the  rood.  This 
may  also  have  been  the  case  at  Chichester,  as  in  the  Statutes,  1276, 
tapers  are  mentioned  "  supra  Trabem  pictam  supportantem  crucifixi 
imaginem  viii  ejusdem  ponderis,"  and  at  Hereford  (Gentleman's 
Magazine,  March,  1866).  This  arrangement,  apparently,  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  reredos  as  Dr.  Eock  points  out.  "  The  liturgical 
student  should  be  warned  against  the  mistake,  made  by  many,  of 
confounding  this  '  beam '  with  quite  another  piece  of  church  furniture 
called  the  'perch.'  The  'beam'  was  a  heavy  rafter  let  in  at  both 
its  ends  into  the  chancel  walls ;  and  serving  as  it  did  to  uphold  the 
rood,  so  that  the  priest  all  the  while  he  said  mass  could  look  up  to 
it,  stood  to  the  east  of  the  altar.  This  beam  led,  in  time,  to  the 
formation  of  the  reredos,  which  was  formed  by  merely  filling  up, 
with  stOne-work  or  wooden  panel,  the  space  between  the  ground 
and  the  beam.  The  '  perch '  was  a  thin  metal  rod,  or  a  broad  lath 
of  wood,  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  roof,  so  to  fall  to  about  twelve 
feet  of  the  floor,  and  far  away  but  before  the  altar,  that  is,  to  the 
west  of  it,  and  not  to  its  east  side,  behind  it,  like  the  beam.  When 
the  reredos  became  general  that  piece  of  timber  going  between  the 
jambs  of  the  great  arch  parting  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  upon 
which  the  rood-loft  stood,  was  often  called  the  rood-beam,  sometimes 
the  candle-beam,  from  the  tapers  being  stuck  there  upon  their  laton 
branches  to  burn  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  or  rood."^     Or,  much 

(4)  Fuller's  History  of  Wallham  Abbey,  pp.  16, 17. 

(5)  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick  on  an  Aukerhold  at  Chipping  Ongar,    Arch.  Journal,  vol.  45. 

(6)  Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  ill.,  pt.  1,  p.  470—1. 
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more  frequently,  on  this  rood-beam  there  was  a  gallery — the  rood- 
loft — which  came,  apparently^  into  general  existence  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  of  which  the  stone  staircase  of  approach  is  often  the 
only  evidence  left.  These  stairs,  or  the  door-ways  to  them,  are 
frequently  met  with.  Generally,  of  course,  they  cut  through  more 
ancient  work,  as  at  Stoto,  where  a  Saxon  pillar  has  been  cut  through ; 
at  Normanton,  where  a  Transitional  arch  has  been  cut  into,  or  as 
at  Whaplode,  where  the  fine  Norman  chancel-arch  has  been  cut 
across  for  the  rood-loft,  to  which  a  Tudor  staircase  was  affixed. 

The  7iames  of  the  rood-loft  are  various  : — Holy  loft,  candle-beam, 
pulpitum,  rood-soller  or  soler,  the  latter  a  word  used  by  Chaucer, 
who  speaks  of  the  "  Soler  Hall  at  Cantebrege,"^  (it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  there  is  still  a  Garret  Hostel  Lane  and  Bridge 
there). ^  In  Norfolk  it  was  called  the  Perk  or  Perch,  in  France  the 
Jube,  and  in  Germany  the  Letter.  The  screen  itself  has  been 
termed  the  trelyse,  as  in  Mr.  Gibbons'  Early  Lincoln  Wills  we  find 
one  E.  Bradley  bequeathing  3s.  4d.  for  gilding  of  the  trelyse.^ 

A  brief  description  of  a  wooden  and  of  a  stone  rood-screen  and 
their  belongings,  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  Lincolnshire 
examples,  may  well  precede  any  remarks  upon  their  uses,  position, 
or  age. 

First,  then,  the  rood-beam  will  run  horizontally  from  pillar  to 
pillar  of  the  chancel-arch,  sometimes  supported  at  either  end  by 
corbels,  as  has  been  the  case  at  Heckingtoii  and  Wellingore.  Further 
support  is  afforded  by  a  number  of  uprights  from  the  floor  to  the 
rood-beam,  dividing  the  screen  into  bays,  whereof  the  middle  one 
is  almost  always  the  larger  (at  Frampton  they  are  all  the  same  size) 
being  as  13  to  11  for  example  at  Coates,  as  2  to  1  at  East  Kirkhij^ 
as  11  to  9  at  Kirkhij  Laythovpe^  and  as  nearly  5  to  4  at  Moulton. 
These  uprights  are  often  formed  into  small  pillars  in  the  front,  or 
in  more  Perpendicularwork  they  were  fashioned  as  slender  buttresses. 
From  these  uprights  spring  at  about  two-thirds  of  their  height 
pointed  arches,  meeting  at  the  rood-beam.  Generally,  the  lower 
third  of  the  screen  is  composed  of  solid  panelling,  sunk  and  with 
foliated  and  traceried  heads,  though  at  Sjpalding  this  is  entirely 
open  work,  and  partly  so  at  Sleaford.  From  the  middle  of  the 
transom,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  runs  from  upright  to  upright 
along  the  upper  border  of  these  panels,  arises  a  mullion  up  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  there  divides  into  two  ogee  arches,  as  at 
Jheddletliorpe  and  Saltjieethy,  or  into  two  almost  semi-circular  arches 
forming  the  outer  or  lower  part  of  one  ogee,  as  at  Coates,     Or  there 

(7)  "  The  Reve's  Tale,"  Canterbury  Tales. 

(S)  Though  this  name  may  have  been  merely  a  corruption  of  Gerard  or  St.  Gerard's 
Hostel.    Vide  Cambridge,  by  J.  W.  Clark,  p.  28. 

(9;  Early  Lincoln  Wills.    A.  Gibbons,  p.  203, 
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may  be  no  mullion,  and  the  ogee  simply  springs  from  the  uprights 
and  terminates  in  a  finial  at  the  rood-beam,  as  at  Sleaford,  Eioerhy, 
Saxilhy,  East  Kirkhy,  Kirkhy  Laythorp",  Alford,  and  Moulton. 
The  same  arrangement  is  found  at  Spalding,  but  the  ogee  is  very 
depressed,  and  the  finial  ends  much  lower  than  in  the  other  screens 
just  mentioned.  These  ogees  are  profusely  crocketed,  usually  of 
course  "with  the  square-shaped  leaves  which  mark  the  Perpendicular 
period,  and  they  are  also  more  or  less  elaborately  cusped  internally. 
The  middle  bay  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  others,  though  it  is 
so  different  in  width.  Thus  at  Coafes  it  is  a  flattened  wider  ogee 
with  the  descending  mullion  cut  off;  at  Theddlethorpe,  Saltfleetby, 
and  Moidton  it  is  a  depressed  arch  with  three  ogees  upon  it ;  at 
East  Kirkhy,  Sleaford,  and  Eiverby  there  are  only  two  ogees,  with 
a  central  mullion ;  nearly  the  same  occurs  at  Spalding,  without  the 
ogees ;  while  at  Saxilhy  it  takes  the  form  of  a  round  arch  with  a 
square  head  with  the  spandrils  filled  with  circles,  and  surmounted 
by  seven  small  bays,  each  containing  a  crocketed  ogee  terminating 
in  a  finial.  At  Coates,  Spalding,  Theddlethorpe,  and  East  Kirkhy 
is  retained  the  central  door,  or  doors,  of  panels  similar  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  screens. ^^  Also,  slender  buttresses  have  been  mentioned 
above.  Occasionally  there  were  to  the  front  of  the  uprights, 
especially  on  each  side  of  the  central  doorway,  flying  buttresses, 
with  crocketed  attachments.  Remains  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at 
East  Kirkhy  and  at  Moidton.  The  extreme  form  of  these,  where 
the  buttress  portion  was  formed  into  a  candle-stand,  may  be 
exemplified  by  Ranworth  screen  in  Norfolk,  where  there  are  altars 
on  either  side  the  screen  door,  separated  from  the  door-way  by 
flying  buttresses,  with  the  lower  two-thirds  panelled  in.^^  The 
intervening  spaces  between  the  ogee  and  the  confining  arch  will  be 
filled  in  with  delicate  tracery,  varying  of  course  in  style  with  the 
age  of  each  particular  screen.  And,  whatever  the  defects  of 
Perpendicular  work  may  be  in  stone,  the  repetition  of  similar  forms, 
the  richness  of  ornament,  and  the  lightness  of  the  tracery  make 
Perpendicular  wooden  screens  more,  perhaps  than  any  others,  true 
representatives  of  the  Cancelli — the  lattice-work — and  most  satisfac- 
tory additions  to  the  furniture  of  a  church.  So  much  for  the 
screen  itself. 

Eastwards  from  the  rood-beam,  which  generally  forms  a  kind  of 
breast-sommer  to  the  gallery  above,  would  extend  a  narrow  platform, 
supported  by  a  coved  cornice,  ornamented  by  ribs,  which  intersect 
sometimes  in  a  very  complicated  pattern,  as  at  Sleaford,  and  with — 

(10)  The  central  doors  of  the  magnificent  screen  at  Newark-on-Trent  have  the  upper  two- 
thirds  filled  with  perpendicular  tracery,  the  lower  third  being  panelled.  But  few  doors,  I 
imaghie,  are  so  perfect  as  these. 

(U)  A  view  of  one  of  these  altars  is  given  in  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  Garner,  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the 
Associated  Societies'  Reports,  and  the  whole  screen  is  illustrated  in  the  Building  News,  1889. 
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as  vignette — a  carved  band  of  vine-leaf  and  grape  along  the  front. 
From  both  sides  of  this  platform  would  rise  up  a  panelled  screen, 
having  occasionally  a  projecting  western  feature  wherein  to  stand 
the  crucifix.  This  has  been  well  restored  at  Coates.  This  gallery — 
the  rood-loft — would  be  approached  by  one  or  more  staircases,  in 
the  chancel-arch,  or  in  the  north  or  south  walls  of  the  aisles.  There 
are  two  of  these  staircases  at  Boston,  Sleaford,  and  Grantham,  while 
Spalding,  Heckington,  TheddUtliovioe,  and  most  of  our  churches  have 
but  one.  I  find  evidence  of  these  rood-loft  staircases  in  a  present 
or  past  condition  in  more  than  100  Lincolnshire  churches,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  a  better  personal  knowledge  of  the  county  would 
greatly  extend  the  list.  The  rood-loft  door-way  at  Colstenoorth  is 
among  the  earliest  known.  It  has  an  abacus  on  which  the  nail-head 
ornament  exists.  This  was  probably  the  original  rood-loft  entrance, 
which  was  subsequently  altered  when  the  Perpendicular  chancel- 
arch  was  erected,  as  the  chancel-arch  must  have  partly  blocked  up 
the  entrance.  The  builders  therefore  destroyed  the  right  side  of 
the  original  doorway  and  made  a  side  entrance.  The  little  staircase 
at  Coates  is  in  the  thickness  of  the  south  wall.  The  entrance  door- 
way is  moulded  in  wood,  and  near  the  top  a  tiny  two-light  window, 
cut  in  alabaster,  lights  the  stair.  At  St.  Lawrence,  Sedgehrook,  the 
rood-loft  apparently  was  carried  across  the  aisles,  as  was  the  case  at 
Corhy  and  Carlton  Scroop  (and  at  Grantham  ?),  and  access  to  it 
was  supplied  by  a  newel  staircase  in  a  turret  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  in  which  a  sancte-bell  formerly  hung.  This  arrangement 
of  a  staircase  turret  leading  to  the  rood-loft,  up  to  the  nave  or  aisle 
roof,  and  ending  in  a  sancte-bell  cot,  was  obviously  convenient  and 
is  not  very  infrequent.  Probably  this  was  the  case  at  Grantham, 
where  the  octagonal  turrets  finish  in  a  spirelet,  at  Leake,  at  Fishtoft, 
at  Helpringham,  at  Sleaford,  and  at  Tattershall,  though  in  the  last- 
named  the  turret-stair  begins  at  the  stone  rood-loft.  No  rood-turrets 
date  back  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
Another  convenient  place  for  the  sancte-bell  cot  was  at  the  apex  of 
the  nave  gable,  and  in  JalUngton  Church  there  still  hangs  a  bell  in 
a  sancte-bell  cot  in  that  position.  At  Weloourn  is  a  pretty  hanging 
bell  cot  corbelled  out  beneath  a  gable  cross.  Tydd  St.  Mary's  is 
another  instance  of  both  features,  while  Gedney,  Winthorpe,  Boston, 
Aslackby,  and  Spalding  have  the  bell  cot  alone.  Holheach 
has  had  two  sancte-bell  cots,  the  first  dating  from  1453,  which  was 
replaced  at  a  remarkably  late  date — that  of  the  Laudian  revival,  I 
suppose,  in  1629.  Where  the  rood-screen  extended  across  the  aisles, 
it  would  cut  off  those  of  the  choir  into  chapels,  generally  chantry 
chapels.  In  other  cases  these  chapels  will  have  their  own  screens 
of  different  date,  maybe,  from  the  choir-screen  or  from  one  another 
(as  for  example  the  two  chantry-chapel  screens  at  Walsoken  in 
Norfolk).     Thus  the  south  chantry-chapel  screen  at  Theddlethorpe 
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All  Saints  has  Perpendicular  mouldings,  later  distinctly  than  the 
rood  screen,  and,  curiously  enough,  filled  in  with  Eenaissance 
traceries,  which  have,  I  am  informed,  evidence  of  Spanish  influence 
in  their  quaint  grotesques.  The  bays  in  these  chantry-chapel 
screens  are  usually  of  the  same  size,  and  there  are  no  indications  of 
any  loft  or  gallery  on  them.  (The  side-screens  at  iSTewark  support 
a  gallery  floor  of  much  the  same  character  as  the  magnificent  rood- 
screen  itself.)  An  exception  must  be  made  to  these  remarks  in  the 
case  of  the  chantry-chapel  screens  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  the 
north-east  transept  there  are  two,  both  of  Perpendicular  date, 
enclosing  the  chapels  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  Hugh. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  about  the  first  of  these, 
save  that  the  door-way  is  just  double  the  width  of  the  other  bays. 
The  second  has  panelling  for  two-thirds  of  its  height,  the  middle 
third  having  the  folded  linen  pattern.  The  middle  bay  is  more 
than  double  the  width  of  any  of  the  others.  The  muUions  are 
finished  in  front  with  pillars  and  caps.  The  screen  to  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  in  the  south-east  transept  is  of  earlier  date.  It  consists — 
as  did  the  ones  just  mentioned — of  seven  bays,  the  middle  one  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  others  The  tracery  and  panelling  are  of 
very  much  the  same  character  as  the  work  at  Coates,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  crocketing  and  of  the  mouldings  of  the  ogees  is  gone. 
These  three  chapels  are  all  raised  above  the  floor.  The  screen  across 
the  choristers'  vestry  is  of  plain  Perpendicular  style,  the  transom 
in  the  tracery  being  a  segment  of  a  large  circle.  All  these  screens 
are  of  oak.  In  the  south-west  transept  there  are  three  screens. 
That  of  St.  Anne  (afterwards  of  St.  Edward)  is  a  curious  one  of 
stone,  of  the  date  (according  to  Pugin,  who  gives  an  illustration  of 
it  in  his  Specimens,  vol.  i,,  pi.  xxx)  1338.  The  next  one,  that  of 
St.  Andrew,  is  of  wood,  the  tracery  is  delicate,  the  crocketing  of 
the  ogees  free  and  full,  the  mullious  are  finished  as  slender  buttresses, 
with  crocketed  heads  on  the  cornice,  on  which  are  also  some 
sprays  of  foliage.  This  screen  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
centre  one  in  the  north-west  transept,  while  that  of  St.  Giles's  Chapel 
is  an  eighteenth-century  copy  of  the  north  chapel  screen  of  the 
north-west  transept,  also  resembling  the  Coates  screen.  All  these  are 
lofty  and  well-proportioned.  They  have  been  repaired  in  deal,  in 
which  wood  also  a  copy  of  St.  Edward's  screen  was  made  for  the 
southernmost  chapel  of  the  north-west  transept,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century. 

To  return  to  the  rood-loft,  on  it  (or  rarely  in  front  of  it)  will 
stand  the  large  rood,  with  the  ends  of  the  cross  finished  with  heads 
of  the  four  evangelists,  or  their  emblems.  Occasionally  the  crucifix 
would  be  sustained  by  chains  from  the  chancel  arch,  such  as  are 
noticed  by  Pugin  in  his  account  of  Belgian  rood-screens.  On  either 
side  the  rood  would  be  an  image  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
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These  are  frequently  mentioned  as  having  been  burnt  in  the  record 
of  Church  Furniture  edited  by  Mr.  Peacock.  Also,  besides  these 
images,  there  were  sometimes  tabernacles  in  the  front  of  the  rood- 
loft,  wherein  images  of  the  apostles  stood,  as  in  Belton  in  Axholme, 
and  at  Falklngliam  we  find  that  besides  the  rood,  with  St.  Mary 
and  St.  John,  there  was  another  of  St.  Andrew  ("uppon  the  w*''^ 
the  parish  church  drewe  his  name")  in  the  rood-loft.^^  In  the 
Norfolk  screens  the  panels  were  the  subjects  of  the  most  artistic 
treatment,  apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs  being  figured  in  a  very 
admirable  manner.  I  know  of  none  such  in  Lincolnshire,  save  at 
St.  James's^  Castle  Bijtham,  where  the  chancel-screen  had  paintings 
of  saints  on  its  panels.  But  there  was  also  some  painting  around 
the  rood-loft,  to  add  to  the  general  effect.  For  instance,  there  were 
frescoes  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  just  above  the  chancel-arch  of 
Whaplode  Church — very  probably  "The  Doom,"  or  picture  of  The 
Day  of  Judgment,  as  this  was  a  favourite  place  for  it,  as  in  St. 
Michael's,  Coventry,  at  Mitcheldean,  and  St.  Thomas',  Salisbury, 
according  to  Dr.  Rock,  who  also  quotes  a  direction  to  the  church- 
wardens of  a  parish  to  take  down  their  rood-loft  "and  superstitious 
dome"  A.D.  1572  ;  and  in  the  rood  staircase  of  Anwick  church  was 
found  a  statue  of  the  virgin  and  child,  with  traces  of  colour.  On 
the  oak  boards  which  shut  off  the  chancel  roof  at  Coates,  just  to  the 
east  of  the  rood-loft,  are  remnants  of  paintings.  On  the  north  side 
a  figure  with  a  nimbus  can  be  dimly  discerned,  and  on  both  sides 
are  flowers  with  leaves,  which  most  likely  are  lilies.  Basins  and 
spikes  for  candles  would  be  placed  along  the  top  edge  of  the  rood- 
loft,  which  would  be  lighted  on  special  occasions.  Hence  comes 
the  name  of  candle-beam  as  before  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Gibbons^^ 
gives  us  several  wills  containing  bequests  to  the  rode-light,  "  To 
the  Crucifix  light  in  the  Eoode-lofte,"  to  the  three  lights  (probably 
one  for  the  rood  and  one  each  for  SS.  Mary  and  John)  "  upon  the 
rode-beme,"  etc.  Also,  in  the  continuation  of  that  history  of 
Croivland  which  passes  by  the  name  of  Ingulph's,  we  read  as 
follows,  A.D.  1413  : — "In  the  Chapel  of  the  blessed  Mary,  which 
had  been  previously  prepared  on  the  south  side  of  the  Church,  he 
(Brother  Simon  Eresby)  most  devoutly  erected  at  his  own  expense 
two  perks,  which  were  becomingly  prepared  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  wax  tapers  thereon,  together  with  a  screen  of  considerable 
height,  which  terminated  the  said  chapel  below."  Also,  we  know 
from  the  royal  injunctions  of  1538  no  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of 
wax  were  thenceforth  to  be  set  before  an  image  or  picture,  "  but 
onlie  the  light  that  commonlie  goeth  about  the  crosse  of  the  church 
by  the  rood-loft,"  etc.  Then,  in  connection  Avith  the  rood-screen 
and  rood'loft,  as  almost  everywhere  else  in  our  churches  before  the 

(12)  English  Church  Furniture,  ed.  by  E.  Peacock,  p.  80. 
(1.3)  Early  Line.  Wills,  pp.  1(52,  184,  20S,  206,  etc. 
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Eeformation,  there  was  an  altar  or  altars.  Of  those  at  Tattershall 
and  Crowland  mention  will  be  made  later.  I  know  of  no  traces  of 
any  altars  actually  on  the  rood-loft  (such  as  have  been  noticed  in 
other  counties  by  the  late  Mr.  Bloxam  and  others)  in  Lincolnshire. 
At  Limber  Magna  the  steps  to  the  rood-loft  are  quite  perfect,  and 
exactly  under  where  the  rood-loft  was  placed,  there  is  on  both  sides 
the  tracery  of  what  looks  like  a  piscina,  but  no  marks  of  any  altar- 
slab  have  been  discovered.  Then  there  would  be  some  desks  for 
music  in  the  loft,  and  as  will  be  alluded  to  more  in  detail,  an  organ, 
if  the  church  possessed  one.  There  would  be  also  coverings  for  the 
crucifix — the  rood-cloth  and  the  cross-cloth — a  hanging  before  the 
rood-loft  that  could  be  raised,  lowered,  or  drawn  aside  by  a  cord. 

Position. — Where  there  were  transepts,  as  at  Heckington  and 
Spalding,  the  screen  was  always  to  the  east  of  them.  In  other 
churches  it  occupies  the  chancel-arch,  and  sometimes  alone  marks 
the  difference  between  the  nave  and  choir — as  at  Great  Hale  (where 
there  is  no  structural  choir  left),  and  at  Ewerhij,  where  the  roofs 
are  continuous  and  of  the  same  height. 

Stone  Screens. — These  vary  in  character  (of  course  with  the 
date  of  erection)  and  position  with  the  church  whereof  they  form  a 
part.  These  churches  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes,  of 
both  of  which  this  county — in  spite  of  much  ambonoclastic  energy 
— still  can  show  examples. 

I.  Those  cathedrals  tvhich  ivere  originally  monastic,  and  those 
monastic  churches  ichich  had  parochial  naves.  In  these  (and  it 
will  be  seen  later,  more  especially  in  the  Cistercian  foundations) 
there  were  two  solid  stone  screens,  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave, 
with  an  altar,  the  Jesus  or  parish  altar,  in  the  middle  of  its  western 
front,  and  a  door  on  either  side.  This  was  the  rood-screen,  and 
would  have  the  rood  with  its  belongings  on  its  loft  or  on  a 
transverse  beam  a  little  above  it.^^  Passing  eastwards  through  a 
space  generally  of  one  bay,  and  frequently  the  interval  beneath  the 
lantern  of  the  central  tower  (if  the  church  possessed  one)  we  should 
come  to  the  second  screen,  also  of  stone,  and  with  a  loft.  On  this 
would  be  the  organ,  and  a  projection  from  which  the  gospels,  epistles, 
and  lessons  might  be  read,  or  portions  of  the  service  chanted.  A 
brief  extract  from  the  Rites  of  Diirham,  followed  by  a  citation  of 
examples,  some  lost  and  some  fortunately  extant,  will  make  this 
arrangement,  I  hope,  quite  clear.  After  speaking  of  "  the  pair  of 
organs  over  the  Quire  dore"  in  the  eastern  screen,  the  writer  says 
there  {i.e.,  in  the  same  loft) ''  was  also  a  Letterne  of  wood  like  unto 
a  pulpit  standinge  and  adjoyninge  to  the  wood  organs,  over  the 
Quire  dore,  where  they  had  wont  to  sing  the  nine  lessons  in  the 
old  time  on  principall  dayes,  standinge  with   their  faces  towards 

(14)  An  altar-screen,  with  rood,  etc  ,  is  to  be  seen  in  an  illustration  of  the  hearse  of  Abbot 
Islip,  in  Westminster  Abbey.     Vetust.  Monum  ,  vol.  iv.  p.  18. 
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the  High  Altar."  Then  with  regard  to  the  western  screen,  his 
account  runs  as  follows  : — "  In  the  body  of  the  churche,  betwixt 
two  of  the  highest  pillors  supporting  and  holding  up  the  west  syde 
of  the  Lanterne,over  against  the  Quere  dore,  there  was  an  Alter,  called 
Jesus  Alter,"  etc.  "And  of  the  backsyde  of  the  saide  Alter  there 
was  a  faire  high  stone  wall :  at  either  end  of  the  wall  there  was  a 
dore,  which  was  lockt  every  night,  called  the  Two  Roode  Dores, 
for  the  Prosession  to  goe  furth  and  comme  in  at.  And  betwixt 
those  ij  dores  was  Jhesus  Alter  placed,  as  is  aforesaide."  (This 
altar  was  protected  by  a  screen  "of  wainscot,"  and  had  a  table  or 
triptych  over  it.)  "Also  there  was,  in  the  hight  of  the  said  wall 
from  piller  to  piller,  the  whole  storie  and  Passion  of  our  Lord 
wrowghte  in  stone,  most  curiously  and  most  fynely  gilte,  and  also 
above  the  said  storie  and  passion,  was  all  the  whole  storie  and 
pictures  of  the  xij  Apostles,"  etc.  "And  on  the  hight  above  all 
these  foresaide  stories  from  piller  to  piller,  was  set  up  a  border  very 
artificially  wrowght  in  stone  with  mervelous  fyne  colours,  very 
curiously  and  excellent  fynely  gilt,  with  branches  and  flowers,"  etc. 
"  And  also  above  the  hight  of  all,  upon  the  waule,  did  stand  the 
most  goodly  and  famous  Eoode  that  was  in  all  this  land,  with  the 
picture  of  Marie  on  the  one  syde  and  the  picture  of  John  on  the 
other,  with  two  splendent  and  glisterynge  Archangels,  one  on  the 
one  syde  of  Marie  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  Johne,"  etc. 
"  Also  on  the  backsyde  of  the  saide  Roode  before  the  Queir  dore 
there  was  a  loft,"  etc. 

This  arrangement  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  writers  on  foreign 
rood-screens,  though  Pugin^^  gives  a  hint  of  it  in  his  description  of 
the  Domkirche — the  Cathedral — of  Lubeck  where  there  is  a  screen 
with  central  altar  and  side  doors,  of  which  he  has  given  a  plate, 
and  two  bays  to  the  westward  of  this  screen  there  is  a  rood-beam 
supporting  the  rood.  In  England  this  double  screen  seems  to  be 
most  characteristic  of  Cistercian  churches.  Thus  at  Fountains 
Abbey,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  says,  "  There  was  a  pulpitum  of  stone 
taking  up  the  space  of  one  bay  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir ;  a  bay 
west  of  it  was  the  rood-screen,  with  its  central  altar  and  two  doors ; 
and  one  bay  west  again  was  a  wood  screen  forming  the  fence  of  the 
rood  altar."  This  last  would  correspond  to  the  wainscot  screen 
mentioned  at  Durham.  "Here  and  elsewhere  the  pulpitum  was 
placed  considerably  west  of  the  eastern  arm  and  transept." ^^  At 
Bolton  likewise,  where  the  nave  is  in  actual  use  as  the  parish  church, 
the  altar  stands  precisely  in  the  position  of  this  Jesus  or  rood- 
screen  altar,  and  the  piscina  may  be  seen  close  at  hand  in  the  south 
wall.^^     From  existing  screens  we  may  take  the  following  examples. 

(15)  op.cii.,  pp.  20  and  31. 

(16)  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  on  the  Cistercian  plan,  Yorksh.  Archil.  Journal. 

(17)  Lefroy's  Ruined  Abbeys  of  YorksJiire,  pp.  268'269. 
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At  Norwich,  probably  Bishop  Le  Hart's  stone  screen  was  the 
original  western  or  rood-screen,  with  a  pulpitum  now  used  as  an 
organ-loft  to  the  eastward  (one  bay)  of  it.  At  St.  Alban's,  St. 
Cuthbert's  altar-screen  (an  excellent  example  of  the  kind)  would  be 
the  rood-screen,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  Bishop  Arundel's  Oratory, 
a  rood-screen  perhaps,  was  taken  down  at  Chichester.  Ely  and 
Peterborough  have,  almost  certainly,  been  furnished  with  similarly 
arranged  screens,  which  like  those  of  Durham  itself  have  perished 
utterly.  The  only  instance  in  Lincolnshire  of  an  existing  screen 
of  the  kind  just  described  is  that  of  Crowland  Ahbey}^  Here  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave  seems  to  have  been  used  for  the  parish 
church  from  early  times  (as  it  is  now),  but  the  arrangement  in  the 
nave  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  above,  although  I  know  of  no 
remains  or  foundations  of  the  eastern  screen  having  been  discovered. 
The  splendid  Norman  western  arch  of  the  central  tower  is  screened 
across  below  by  a  solid  wal],  pierced  by  two  side-doors,  and,  on  the 
west  side  a  space  betwixt  them  for  the  altar.  Also  on  this  side, 
there  is  a  band  of  panelling  of  sunk  quatrefoils,  extending  right 
across  the  screen  a  little  above  the  doors,  while  the  eastern  side  is 
ornamented  with  a  panelled  band  of  quatrefoils  alternating  with 
shields,  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  panelled  tracery 
of  Perpendicular  date.  The  doorways  on  this  side  are  four-centered, 
with  square  headed  mouldings  above,  the  spandrils  being  filled  in 
with  foliage.  Probably  in  1539,  the  whole  arch  was  built  up,  with 
a  square-headed  two-light  window  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  allow  the 
nave  to  be  used  as  the  parish  church  when  the  choir  and  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  was  pulled  down.  The  roof  of  the  nave  fell  in  about 
A.D.  1688,  after  which  the  north  aisle  would  again  be  used  as  the 
parish  church.  This  central  position  of  the  altar,  with  a  doorway  on 
either  side,  was  a  general  arrangement  in  the  Jubes  of  Germany, 
of  which  Pugin's  plates  of  those  in  Munster  Cathedral,  the  Domkirche, 
and  the  Hospital,  Lubeck,  the  Dom  at  Hildersheim,  and  that  at 
Gelnhausen  may  serve  as  specimens.^^ 

Position. — In  all  Norman  Cathedrals,  probably  the  choir 
extended  westwards  across  the  transepts  into  the  structural  nave. 
Consequently,  in  any  later  erection  of  screens  to  mark  the  entrance 
into  the  choir,  this  ancient  line  of  demarcation  would  be  followed. 
Thus  at  Chichester,  Bishop  Arundel's  Oratory  (which  was  pulled 
down  in  1859)  stood  in  the  western  arch  of  the  central  tower.  At 
"Winchester,  the  rood  screen  was  in  the  second  bay  of  the  nave 
westwards.  At  St.  Alban's,  St.  Cuthbert's  altar-screen  is  three 
bays  down  the  nave,  and  at  Norwich  Bishop  Le  Hart's  screen  (when 

(18)  A  view  of  the  west  side  of  this  screen  is  given  in  the  1861  volume  of  the  Associated 
Societies'  Reports,  and  one  of  the  east  side  in  the  Antiquarian  Itinerary,  (1816)  vol.  iii. 

(19)  The  late  Mr.  Street  gives  a  sketch  of  a  choir-soreen,  with  central  altar  (western  side) 
and  the  door  on  each  side  at  Zamora  Cathedral.  Gothic  Arch  in  Spain,  p.  92.  See  also  a 
rood-screen  at  Wechelbnrg,  Saxony,  with  Crncifis,  SS.  Mary  and  John,  central  western  altar 
and  side  doors.     Fergusson,  Hand-hook  of  Architecture,  ii.,  p.  58«{. 
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complete,  with  a  vaulted  extension  westwards,  whereon  or  over 
which  the  rood-beam  would  be  placed)  takes  in  three  bays  of  the 
nave.  At  Westminster  four  bays,  at  Gloucester  one  bay,  were 
included  in  the  choir ;  at  Peterborough,  the  organ-screen  enclosed 
the  lirst  bay  of  the  nave,  and  there  was  a  second  screen,  as  at 
Norwich,  one  bay  further  west.  The  choir  of  the  monks  at  Ely 
extended  beyond  the  central  tower,  and  after  that  had  fallen, 
beyond  the  octagon,  to  the  second  pier  of  the  nave.  At  Crowland, 
as  has  been  said  above,  the  existing  stone  screen  is  across  the 
western  side  of  the  lantern.  All  these,  except  Chichester,  belonged 
to  the  Eenedictine  Order.  At  Kirkstall  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  house, 
the  plan,  as  it  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  shows  the  extension  of 
the  choir  into  two  bays  of  the  nave,  and  at  Roche  Abbey,  also 
Cistercian,  there  aie  traces  of  the  rood-screen,  three  bays  down  the 
nave  (with  central  door  and  two  side  altars),  no  other  screen  being 
found,  save  a  wooden  one  in  the  same  line  across  the  north  aisle.  At 
Christ  Church  Priory  which  belonged  to  the  Augustinians,  the  ritual 
choir  formerly  extended  to  and  included  the  first  bay  of  the  nave. 

II. —  Cathedrals  other  than  monastic  and  collegiate  churches. 
In  these  there  was  only  one  screen,  serving  for  both  the  pulpitum 
and  the  rood-screen.  The  rood  either  rose  directly  from  the  screen, 
or  from  a  beam  crossing  some  feet  above  it.  Lincoln,  York, 
Southwell,  Wells,  Ripon,  and  Exeter  are  all  furnished  happily  with 
existing  examples  of  these  screens,  though  even  in  this  class  there 
are  two  kinds  of  screens,  chiefly  differing  in  the  one  having  had 
altars  on  their  western  sides,  while  the  others  have  not.  These 
may  be  exemplified  by  a  brief  description  of  the  stone  screens  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  in  the  once  collegiate  church  at  Tattersliall, 
Both  are  solid  screen-walls  with  a  central  passage.  Both  have  a 
staircase^^  on  the  north  side  of  this  passage  leading  to  the  rood-loft, 
in  both  a  kind  of  pulpit  projects  from  the  eastern  side  into  the 
choir,  in  both  there  is  a  small  room  on  the  south  side  of  this 
passage  (lighted  by  three  quatrefoils  into  the  nave  at  lattershall^  at 
Lincoln,  by  a  square  iron-barred  window,  looking  into  the  south 
aisle)  but  at  Lincoln  there  is  also  a  second  stair,  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  screen-wall  of  the  first  bay  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir,  lighted  by  a  pierced  quatrefoil,  and  approached  by  an 
ogee-headed  archway,  some  feet  from  the  ground,  to  be  reached  by 
a  short  step-ladder.  The  choir  portion  of  the  Lincoln  screen  is  of 
course  formed  by  the  return  stalls  and  the  pulpitum  of  oak  already 
mentioned;  that  at  Tattershall  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  on  its 
upper  third,  enriched  with  shallow  panelling.  But  the  west  front 
of  Lincoln  consists  of  a  canopied  central  archway  having  four 
recessed   tabernacles,   with   rich    ogee    canopied    arches,    groined 

(20)  There  are  two  flights  of  stairs  at  York,  one  north  and  one  south,  also  at  South- 
well, (and  there  were  two  at  Exeter)  ;  one  flight  at  Worcester  (gone),  Canterbury,  and  Wells 
on  the  north  side,  while  at  Norwich,  Carlisle,  Ripon,  and  Gi-loucester  there  was  one  on  the 
south.    Walcott,  Gentleman's  Magaxin    March,  1866. 
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continuously,  on  each  side.  The  wall  behind,  sub-divided  by  a 
shelf  is  covered  with  diaper.  At  Tattersliall  this  portion  consists 
of  three  recesses,  with  wide  ogee-headed  arches,  cusped  internally 
and  terminating  in  finials  which  run  straight  up  to  the  cornice,  and 
there  are  cut  off.  There  is  a  string-course  at  the  apex  of  the  arches, 
the  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  shallow  panelling,  and  the 
whole  front  (and  this  remark  will  apply  to  the  eastern  side  too)  is 
finished  with  a  crest  of  Tudor  flowers.  The  central  doorway  takes  up 
one  of  the  recesses,  each  of  the  remaining  two  exhibit  very  evident 
manifestations  of  having  once  contained  an  altar,  there  being  small 
pillar  piscinae  left,  and  marks  of  the  altar  slabs,  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  altars  were  in  Bishop  Le  Hart's  screen  at  Norwich 
Cathedral,  or  as  those  are  at  Oberwesel,  Metz,  Folgoet,  Fiacre, 
Lierre,  Louvain,  and  Aerschot.^^  At  Exeter  again,^^  against  the 
west  front  of  the  existing  screen  there  were  two  altars,  one  on 
either  side  the  central  doorway,  that  of  S.  Mary  on  the  south,  and 
of  S.  Nicholas  on  the  north.  The  screen  has  had  two  staircases,  as 
was  the  case  at  Southwell,  another  example,  probably  of  this 
arrangement  of  altars  and  a  central  doorway,  which  was  general  in 
France  and  England.^^  Also  at  Tattersliall  there  is  a  stone  book- 
rest  for  the  book  of  the  gospels.  The  character  of  the  work  at 
Tattershall  is  very  poor  late  Perpendicular. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rood  either  stood  upon  the  screen  (as 
may  be  seen  abroad  to  this  day)  or  on  a  beam  above  it.  At  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  as  built  by  Lanfranc,  we  learn  from  Gervase  that 
the  rood-screen  was  single,  placed  between  the  western  pillars  of 
the  central  tower ;  "  a  screen  with  a  loft,"  he  says,  "  separated  in 
a  manner  the  tower  from  the  nave,  and  had  in  the  middle,  and  on 
the  side  towards  the  nave,  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Above 
the  loft,  and  placed  across  the  church,  was  the  beam  which  sustained 
the  great  cross,  two  cherubim,  and  the  images  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John  the  Apostle.''      The  present  screen  at  Canterbury  is  of 

(21)  Three  Belgian  Rood-screens,  Rev.  W.  A.  Wickham,  JVewbery  House  Magazine,  Dec, 
1890.  And  the  rocd-screen  at  Troyes  (the  Madelaine,  Fergusson,  Hand-book  of  Ai chitecture  II., 
p.  713)  looks  as  though  it  belonged  to  the  same  class,  with  the  pilars  and  eastern  wall  removed. 
(22)  Architectural  History  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  Archdeacon  Freeman,  p.p.  44,  45. 

(23)  In  Spain  these  choir-screens  of  stone  are  not  common.  Mr.  Street  has  illustrated 
one  with  a  central  door  at  Manresa  {Gothic  Arch,  in  Spain,  p.  342).  The  "  coro  "  or  choir  seems 
generally  to  occupy  the  western  hal£  of  the  nave,  the  east  and  west  arches  of  the  lantern  are 
filled  with  metal  screens,  and  there  is  a  narrow  passage  connecting  the  "  coro  "  with  the  "  capilla 
mayor,"  {i.e.,  that  part  of  the  choir  to  the  east  of  the  transept)  also  screened  with  metal  rails 
to  preserve  a  passage  for  the  Clergy.  No  entrance  is  found  (save  very  rarely  as  at  Manresa, 
Zamora,  Leon  Cathedral,  San  Benito,  Valladolid,  and  Barcelona  Cathedral)  at  the  western  end 
of  the  "  coro  " ;  at  Toledo  indeed,  there  exists  one  which  has  been  blocked  up  to  allow  the  Bishop's 
throne  to  be  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  screen,  a  common  and  comparatively  modern 
arrangement  Mr.  Street  tells  us.  Ou  the  western  side  was  frequently  an  altar.  The  ambones 
or  pulpits,  are  attached  to  the  western  screen  of  the  "  capilla  mayor  "  (so  facing  west,  the  con- 
gregation being,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  transepts)  in  San  Benito,  Valladolid,  Zamora 
Santiago,  and  Segovia  Cathedrals  ;  they  are  in  the  eastern  screen  of  the  "  coro  "  Cand  so  facing 
east)  or  on  the  west  side  of  the  crossing  at  Lugo,  Tarragona,  and  Tudela.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  mention  of  rood-screens,  rood-lofts,  etc.,  occurs  in  Mr.  Street's  book  already  mentioned, 
from  which  the  previous  information  has  been  gathered. 
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fifteenth  century  date,  and  stands  across  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
central  tower.  At  Bristol  Cathedral  a  choir-screen  (with  initials 
H.E.,  &  E.P.,  the  latter  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  badge,  so  fixing 
its  date  between  1537  and  1547,  that  of  the  birth  and  accession  of 
Edward  VI.)  was  placed  two  bays  to  the  east  of  the  lantern.  This 
was  probably  done,  as  Professor  Freeman  remarks,  when  the  Abbey 
was  dissolved  and  reformed  into  a  Cathedral.  This  screen  has 
disappeared  during  the  restorations,  etc.,  between  the  years  1861 
and  1864.  (Sea  Arch.  Institute,  vol.,  Bristol,  1851,  and  Murray's 
Bristol  Cathedral —  Western  Series).  At  Exeter  the  rood  stood  on 
a  separate  bar  of  iion,  high  above  the  screen,  and  was  erected  in 
1324,  after  the  screen  was  finished.  The  rests  for  it,  cut  out  of  the 
narrow  arches  on  either  side,  were  brought  to  view  recently.  At 
Nuremburg^*  and  Worcester  the  same  arrangement  seems  to  have 
prevailed.  But  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  the  rood  did  not  rest 
directly  upon  the  screen  either  at  Lincoln  or  at  Tattershall.  The 
description  of  the  rood  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  as  given  in  the  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  will  be  of 
interest  here.  It  was  probably  written  between  the  years  1220 
and  1235 : 

Introitumque  chori  majestas  aurea  pingit  ; 
Et  proprie  propria  crucifixus  imagine  Christus 
Exprimitur,  vitaeque  suae  progressus  ad  unguem 
Insinuatur  ibi.     Nee  solum  crux  vel  imago 
Immo  columnarum  sex,  lignorumque  duorum 
Ampla  superficies,  obrizo  fulgurat  auro.     11.  950-9.55. 

On  which  Precentor  Venables  remarks  :  "  The  meaning  is  not  free 
from  obscurity,  but  we  see  that  the  rood-screen  consisted  of  six 
pillars,  three,  we  may  suppose,  on  either  side  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  supporting  two  beams  on  which  stood  the  crucifix,  the  whole 
being  gilt.  "25 

Position. — l^early  all  the  churches  which  are  included  in  this 
class  have  had  their  choirs  enlarged,  or  re-built  entirely,  since 
Norman  days ;  so  that  plenty  of  space  could  be  given  to  the  choir 
without  at  all  trenching  on  the  nave,  especially  where,  as  at  Lincoln, 
York,  Wells,  and  Exeter,  there  were  choir  or  eastern  transepts. 
Consequently,  the  screen  always  occupies  the  space  between  the 
eastern  pillars  of  the  central  tower,  if  there  be  one,  and  to  the  east 
of  the  great  transept.  Of  stone  rood-screens  in  churches,  not 
Cathedrals  or  Collegiate  foundations  (such  as  the  Perpendicular  one 
at  Compton  Bassett,  Wiltshire,  those  at  Totnes,  Culmstock,  Colyton, 
and  Paignton,  Devon,  and  at  Great  Charfield,  Wiltshire)  there  seem 
to  have  been  no  examples  in  Lincolnshire,  except  at  West  Deeping, 
where  a  low  stone  screen  exists,  which  once  supported  a  rood-loft. 

(24)  There  is  a  sketch  of  theirood  in  Photographs  from  Ptigin,  S.  Ayling,  London,  1865, 
(25)  Architectural  History  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.    Precentor  Venables,  p.  72. 
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Material. — Except  the  three  of  stone — the  Cathedral,  Tatte7'shaU, 
and  Croiuland — all  the  screens  in  the  county,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
are  of  wood,  invariably,  I  believe,  of  oak.  And  the  perfect  freedom 
of  action  in  wood-carving,  the  elongation  and  attenuation  of  cusps, 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  tracery,  all  which  would  be  impossible 
in  stone,  even  if  it  were  shielded  from  the  weather,  make  the  study 
of  screen-work  a  great  delight,  apart  altogether  from  its  history,  age, 
and  use. 

Colour — All  screens,  probably,  at  one  time  were  coloured  and 
gilt;  Moult  on,  Crowland,  and  Alford,  all  show  some  traces  of  colour, 
and  there  is  still  a  little  scarlet  and  gold  left  at  Saltfleethij  All  Saints, 
some  dull  red  at  Tattersliall,  and  red  and  blue  on  the  Cathedral 
screens.  And  this  may  well  have  been  put  on  soon  after  or  at  the 
time  of  their  erection,  for  Durandus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Mende,  a 
small  city  in  the  Lozere  district  of  France  from  1286  to  1296, 
remarks  upon  the  symbolism  of  this  colouring :  "  The  colours  of  the 
rood-screen  itself,"  he  tells  us,  "represent  the  passion  and  victory 
of  Saints  and  Martyrs  ;  the  crimson  sets  forth  the  one,  the  gold  the 
other.  The  curious  tracery  of  network  typifies  the  obscure  manner 
in  which  heavenly  things  are  set  forth,  while  we  look  at  them  from 
the  church  militant.  The  final  separation  of  the  church  triumphant 
from  everything  that  defileth  was  almost  invariably  represented  by 
the  great  doom  painted  in  fresco  over  the  rood-screen,  of  which  there 
are  several  examples."  Also  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Weale's 
Architecture  is  a  reproduction  in  the  original  colours  of  part  of  the 
chancel-screen  in  All  Saints  Church,  Maidstone,  which  I  think  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  former  appearance  of  most  of  our  rood-screens. 
The  coved  cornice  is  painted  deep  blue  with  a  sprinkling  of  gold 
stars,  and  the  chief  colours  used  in  decorating  the  rest  of  the  screen 
are  scarlet,  green,  and  gold.  The  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  an 
article  on  Canterbury  choir-screen 2<5  gives  the  actual  colouring  still 
partly  existing,  i.e.,  gold  ornaments  on  a  background  of  red,  green, 
or  blue.  In  the  present  day  we  are  so  satisfied  with  oak,  darkened 
somewhat  by  time  or  art,  and  with  the  natural  tints  of  stone,  as 
to  desire  no  paint  or  gilding  on  our  screens,  and  this  feeling  itself 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  an  argument  for  the  use  of  metal  in  modern 
screen-work,  if  colour  be  imperatively  demanded. 

ISText,  as  to  the  age  of  our  Lincolnshire  rood-screens.  The 
earliest  wooden  screen-work  in  the  county,  which  has  probably  been 
the  upper  part  of  a  choir-screen,  now  forms  part  of  two  pews  in  the 
exquisite  little  chapel  at  Kirkstead;  a  measured  drawing  of  it 
accompanies  Mr.  Hartshorne's  article  in  the  Archaeological  Journal-'^ 
It  is  composed  altogether  of  13  bays,  6^  being  in  the  back  of  one 
seat,  and  the  remainder  in  that  of  another.     Each  bay  consists  of  a 

(26)  Archaeological  Journal,  vol,  xxxii.,  p.  86. 
(27)  See  also  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society's  volume  (1846)  on  Kirkstead,  p.  19. 
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lancet-headed  trefoil  supported  by  octagonal  pillars  "with  moulded 
capitals  and  bases.  The  total  height  of  the  work  is  2ft.  9in.  Oak 
is  used  throughout.  This  work  is  considered  by  the  Bishop  of 
iS'ottingham  to  be  coeval  Avith  the  chapel  itself,  /.e.,  to  have  been 
made  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  some  screen- 
work  of  that  date  exists  in  Eochester  Cathedral  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  and  the  late  Mr.  Bloxam  has  given  a  drawing  of  a 
similar  specimen  in  Thurcaston  Church  in  Leicestershire.^^  That  at 
Stanton  Harcourt  Church,  Oxfordshire,^^  though  much  the  same, 
as  far  as  the  form  of  the  trefoils,  has  circular  annulaced  pillars,  and 
is  considered  to  be  40  or  50  years  later  in  date,  i.e.,  about  1260. 
So  that  we  may  be  proud  of  possessing  at  Kirkstead  almost  the 
oldest  fragments  of  work  in  this  particular  line  in  the  country,  for 
there  is  only  one  earlier,  a  Transitional  screen,  at  Compton,  in 
Surrey :  also  some  Early  English  screen-work  is,  or  was,  at  Benniicorth. 
The  Cathedral  stone  screen  is  generally  dated  at  about  1320,  in 
the  Decorated  period.  At  Silk  Willouglihy,  beneath  the  chancel 
arch,  stands  a  light  carved  oak  screen  of  Decorated  date.  The 
splendid  example  at  Sleaford  I  should  feel  inclined  to  date  about 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
stalls  at  Lincoln,  from  the  similarity  of  the  tabernacle  work,  which 
is  very  evident  on  comparing  the  pulpitum  at  Lincoln  with  that 
at  Sleaford.  The  stalls  at  Lincoln  are  dated  at  about  1380,  which 
w^ould  suit  the  work  at  Sleaford  very  well,  as  there  are  traces  of 
Perpendicular  feeling  in  the  transom,  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45°  in  the  two  outer  bays.  Eioerhij  has  a  great  likeness  to  Sleaford 
this  inclined  transom  bay  is  repeated  four  times  there,  the  two  other 
bays  (excluding  the  central  one)  being  very  like  the  bays  Xos.  2  and 
4  at  Sleaford.  But,  at  Eiverhij,  the  tracery  of  the  central  bay  is 
of  earlier  character  than  that  at  Sleaford,  there  is  some  quite  reti- 
culated work  and  a  beautiful  wheel,  giving  almost  a  flamboyant 
effect.  Edist  Kirhhy  is  a  good  example  of  Early  Perpendicular,  as 
are  also  Clay  pole  and  Fisldoft,  and  the  remaining  work  at  Grimoldby 
is  early  in  this  style.  Theddlethoi'pe  and  Salttleefby  are  specimens 
of  ordinary  Perpendicular  rood-screens,  Mr.  Fowler  dating  the  latter's 
erection  at  about  1400.  One  at  West  Torrington  is  given  the  same 
date  by  authorities.  Dighy,  Great  Hale,  Great  Gonerhy,  Framp)ton, 
Long  Bennington,  Wigtoft,  Helpringham,  Crowland,  Liishy,  FicJc- 
luorth,  and  Saxilhy,  are  a  few  out  of  many  which  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  We  know  the  date  of  the  stone  screen  at  Tatters- 
hall,  as  it  was  given  by  Robert  de  Whalley,  in  1528,  who  was 
buried  beneath  its  archway,  in  this  like  to  one  H.  Philyps,  in 
Mr.  Gibbons'  collection, ^^  who  wished  to  be  buried  beneath  *'the 

(28)  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.    M.  H.  Bloxam,  1882,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36. 

(29)  Concise  Glossary  ot  Architecture,  1882.    J.  H.  Parker.    Under  Screen. 

(30)  Early  Line.  Wills,  p.  188. 
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Rode  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Bayley  of  Oxford,"  as  well 
as  of  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath's  third  husband,  who  died  when  she 
came  from  Jerusalem,  ''and  lith  y  grave  under  the  rode-beme." 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Peacock's  Church  Furniture  do  not  need  to  be 
told  what  became  of  our  Lincolnshire  rood-lofts ;  from  it  we  learn^^ 
that  at  Ewerhij  the  rood-loft  was  taken  down  in  1561,  and  with  the 
''hordes  "  desks  were  made  in  the  church  at  GreMt  Gonerhij^v^  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  rood-loft  was  converted  into  stalls,  and 
the  rest  was  burnt.  At  Gedney,  too,  we  read  that  the  sacring-bell 
was  defaced  and  broken  in  1566,  while  the  rood-loft  was  taken  down 
in  King  Edward's  days.  And  these  are  the  most  commendable 
ways  recorded  of  iconoclastic  zeal.  At  Slea^ord  we  read — "  Itm. 
the  rode  lofte  taken  downe  all  save  the  florthe  wch.  remayneth 
standing  wch.  we  cannot  take  doune  for  yt  is  a  waie  frome  one  house 
to  another  soyt  we  have  noepassage  but  that  waie  to  ytt,"  1566,  which 
gives  us  indeed  a  reason  for  the  existing  rood-loft  floor;  it  may 
either  mean,  as  Mr.  Peacock  suggests,  that  the  gallery  was  required 
for  reaching  chapels  at  its  northern  and  southern  ends,  or  as  I 
thought  probable,  that  this  gallery  would  be  a  convenient  passage 
from  one  aisle  roof  to  the  other.  No  explanation  hitherto  has  been 
found  for  the  more  complete  preservation  of  the  rood-loft  at  Ooates. 
In  the  first  few  years  of  King  Edward  VI.  reign,  various  injunctions 
as  to  the  destruction  of  images  were  published,  and  in  many 
chronicles  may  be  seen  to  have  been  obeyed.  In  Queen  Mary's  days 
the  reaction  set  in,  but  I  know  of  no  instances  of  any  screen  loft  or 
appurtenance  thereof  in  this  county  which  can  be  definitely  dated 
in  her  brief  reign.  In  place  of  the  rood  was  set  up  by  her  predecessor 
the  royal  arms,  which  were  kept  on  the  screen  when  the  loft  was 
destroyed.  This  lot  befell  most  of  them  in  the  early  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  Haltham  Church  are  the  royal  arms  of  Charles  I. 
I  know  of  no  screen  of  post-reformation  date  till  this  century.  In 
many  churches  various  texts  and  paintings  were  executed  on  the 
walls,  thus  at  Helpr Ingham,  over  the  rood-screen,  is  a  fresco  paint- 
ing of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  revival  of  light  chancel-screens, 
excellently  designed  and  carved,  in  our  churches  has  been  very 
general  of  late  years,  and  is  to  be  altogether  encouraged. 

The  uses  of  rood-screens  and  rood-lofts.  These  in  part  have  been 
incidentally  touched  upon  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  paper,  but 
they  may  well  be  formally  put  together  and  classified  to  form  a 
fitting  finish  to  the  subject. 

I. — Eirst  then  as  to  the  functions  of  rood-screens.  These  were 
to  carry  the  rood,  with  its  attendant  images,  to  constitute  the  part 
of  the    church,    which   on   festivals  would  be   resplendent   with 

(31)  Engl.  Church  Furniture,  under  names  of  these  places. 
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decoration  ^2  and  lights,  and  to  separate  the  religious  or  those 
performing  the  services  from  the  people.  This  last  as  we  have  seen, 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  solid  screens  of  monastic  churches, 
cathedrals,  and  collegiate  churches.  For  an  eloquent  statement  of 
the  modern  uses  of  rood-screens  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  George  Gilbert 
Scott's  article  on  Modern  Village  Churches.^^ 

II. — The  uses  of  the  rood-lofts.  We  have  learnt  from  the 
Eites  of  Durham,  that  part  of  the  service  was  sung  or  said  from 
the  pulpitum  there.  No  doubt  there  were  differences  in  different 
dioceses  and  churches  as  to  what  was  read,  sung,  or  chanted  from 
the  rood-loft,  consequently  only  a  few  variations  will  be  alluded  to. 
In  one,  says  Wild,^^  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  at 
High  Mass  as  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  epistle  by  the  sub-deacon 
was  ended  (at  the  altar,  we  may  presume),  the  deacon,  leaving  the 
altar,  preceded  by  the  cross  and  taper-bearers,  and  holding  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  conspicuously  elevated  in  his  hands,  walked  slowly 
and  processionally  along  the  south  side  of  the  choir  (while  the 
choristers  sang  the  graduale)  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  rood-loft, 
where  being  arrived  and  kneeling  under  the  great  crucifix  usually 
erected  there,  he  addressed  the  Bishop  or  Priest  in  these  words, 
"  Jube,  Domine,  benedicere  "  to  which  the  officiating  clergyman 
answered  "Evangelium  Domini  JSTostri  Jesu  Christi  "  or  some  other 
benediction.  And  then  the  deacon  would  read  the  gospel  from  the 
rood-loft  and  would  return  to  the  altar.  From  this  circumstance 
the  gallery  over  the  sci'een  obtained  the  name  of  Jube.  Durandus 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  reading  of  the  gospel  from  the  rood- 
loft,  and  reasons  for  doing  so.  "  The  deacon  ascendeth  that  he 
may  read  the  gospel  with  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  as  that  which  is 
to  be  heard  of  all,  according  to  that  saying  of  the  Prophet,  '0 
thou  that  evangelizest  to  Sion  get  ye  up  into  the  high  mountain.' 
Also  that  we  may  imitate  our  Lord,  who  went  up  into  a  mountain 
that  He  might  preach  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  also  read  in  a  lofty 
and  eminent  place,  because  it  hath  been  preached  throughout  all  the 
world  :  as  it  is  written  '  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands.' 
The  epistle  is  read  in  a  lower  place,  as  typifying  the  Law  which 
was  confined  to  Judea  alone,  as  it  is  written,  *  In  Jewry  is  God 
known.' "  And  a  trace  of  the  superior  reverence  thus  shown  to  the 
gospel  still  exists,   I   suppose,   when  we  stand  up  to  hear  it  read, 

(32)  See  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture  Plates  (description  of)  under  rood-screen,  for  a 
decorated  cross  on  a  rood-screen  at  Charlton-on-Otmore,  and  the  custom  of  decorating  it, 
which  was  kept  up  till  1850,  certainly.  In  Lent  the  rood,  with  attendant  images,  was  veiled 
with  white  cloths,  with  red  crosses,  a  white  cloth  wa5  also  fixed  between  the  choir  and  nave. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Dr.  Rock,  Op.  cit.,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  224. 

(33)  Associated  Societies'  Reports,  etc.,  for  1873. 

(34)  Wild's  Lincoln  Cathedral,  2nd  ed.,  by  John  Britton  (1837)  pp.  27-28.  See  also  Rock's 
Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol,  iii.,  Part  ii.,  pp.  31-2. 

VOL.  XX.,  PT.  n.  c 
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while  we  sit  to  hear  the  epistle.  Dr.  Minns  ^^  alludes  to  a  recent 
visit  to  one  of  the  rood-lofts  of  Brittany  (which  is  figured  by 
Pugin)  as  follows  : — ''  At  Lambarder  in  Finisterre  the  gospel  is  still 
sung  from  the  loft  above,  and  during  a  recent  visit  the  dalmatic  of 
the  deacon,  and  vestments  of  the  choir  were  seen  here  preserved." 
Probably  this  use  of  rood-lofts  for  reading  the  gospel  (and  epistle, 
as  seems  frequently  to  have  been  done  also)  came  from  the  use  of 
ambones  in  the  Italian  and  French  churches.  "  The  principal  use," 
says  Pugin,  "  of  these  lofts  was  for  the  solemn  singing  of  the  epistle 
and  gospel  :  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  lessons  and  the  great 
antiphons,  &c.,  were  also  chanted  from  them.  In  the  Greek  church, 
the  deacon  read  the  diptychs  from  the  rood-loft,  and  formerly 
warned  the  catechumens  and  the  penitents  to  depart  before  the 
mass,  crying  out  Sancta  Sanctis."^^  Hence  in  so  many  old  screens, 
of  the  solid  order,  there  is  a  projecting  feature  on  the  east  side, 
over  the  doorway,  as  at  lAncoln  and  TaitershalL  Durandus  also 
tells  us  about  the  two  staircases  to  the  rood-loft  (as  has  been  noticed 
above)  as  follows.  "  In  some  churches  also  there  be  two  ascents,  one 
left  namely  near  the  east,  where  the  deacon  ascendeth ;  one  to  the 
right,  namely  towards  the  west,  where  he  descendeth."  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  seems  to  think  that  the  parochial  village  rood-lofts 
were  not  used  to  read  the  gospel  and  epistle  from,  and  so  they  did 
not  exactly  take  the  place  of  the  pulpitum.  In  France  the  rood- 
loft  generally  superseded  the  ambo,  or  ambones,  hence  it  was  used 
for  the  same  purposes.  "  With  regard  to  the  choir,"  says  Dr.  Eock, 
"  the  walls  which  shut  it  in  were  left  about  seven  feet  high  ;  and 
those  two  ambones  that  had  hitherto  stood,  one  on  the  north  side 
for  the  singing  of  the  gospel,  the  other  on  the  south,  for  the  epistle, 
were  carried  down,  and  thrown  into  one  low  kind  of  lobby,  which 
served  for  those  same  ritual  purposes,  the  while  it  made  the  western 
bound  of  the  choir,  with  a  doorway  through  the  middle,  into  the 
nave  below.  This  new  erection,  which  brought  together  two  old 
appliances  that  had  for  ages  stood  so  wide  asunder,  soon  got  called 
the  pulpit.  Above  it,  like  at  the  altar,  went  a  great  beam,  from 
out  the  centre  of  which,  and  over  the  doorway,  arose  a  tall  crucifix, 
besides  other  images :  .  .  .  The  eagle-shaped  lectern  for  the 
e\angeliarium  stood  in  the  northern  division  of  this  pulpit ;  and 
hither  came,  from  the  altar,  that  solemn  procession  for  the  singing 
of  the  gospel  at  high  mass.  As  the  choir's  enclosure  uplifted  itself 
on  high,  so  did  the  pulpit,  till  at  last  it  grew  up  into  that  comely 
feature  of  our  old  church  building,  which,  in  our  cathedrals,  is 
known   as  the  '  screen,'  but  in  parish  churches,    the   rood-loft." 

(35)  Notes  on  Rood-screens,  by  the  Eev.  G.  W.  W.  Minns,  LL.B.,  Norwich.  1867,  p.  8. 
From  this  pamphlet,  kindly  lent  me  by  Major-General  W.  H.Smith,  I  have  gained  much 
information  and  have  taken  the  quotations  from  Durandus. 

(36)  Op.cit.,p.  19. 
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{Op.  cit.,  vol,  iii.,  part  2,  p.  210-211.)  But  it  has  often  occurred  to 
to  me  that  there  is  one  great  difference  between  these  ambones  and 
the  existing  rood-lofts,  that  the  former  face  west,  and  are  evidently 
intended  to  carry  the  priest's  or  deacon's  voice,  as  with  our  reading 
desks,  into  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  this  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  our  rood-lofts ;  with 
them  the  pulpitum  is  single,  and  faces  due  east.  Many  examples 
of  this  might  be  quoted,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge,  (the 
University  Church)  in  1521,  in  the  contract  for  the  rood-loft,  it  is 
expressly  ordered  to  be  "  wyth  a  poulpete  into  the  mydds  of  ye 
quyer."  And  Dr.  Hopkins^'^  says  "  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
singing  monks  there  was  a  projecting  gallery  or  pulpit,  as  it  was 
sometimes  termed,  standing  out  from  the  centre  of  the  east  front  of 
the  rood-loft,  near  to  the  organ.  This  position  ....  was  in 
subsequent  times  occupied  by  the  choir  organ. '^  This  quotation,  and 
that  from  the  Kites  of  Durham,  lead  us  on  to  two  other  uses  of  the 
rood-loft,  that  of  supporting  the  organ,  and  of  affording  a  kind  of 
singing-gallery  for  the  monks,  canons,  or  choristers.  There  seems 
but  little  doubt  that  the  principal  organ  (generally  called  in  old 
records  "  a  pair  of  organs,"  only  meaning  one  complete  set  of  pipes, 
just  as  we  say  a  set  of  chessmen,  or  a  pack  of  cards),  if  the  church 
possessed  more  than  one,  was  usually  placed  on  the  rood-loft,  and 
the  smaller  one  in  the  choir. ^^  Among  the  many  interesting  items 
in  the  accounts  of  Louth  Steeple,^^  dating  from  1501-1518,  is  this; 
''  For  setting  up  the  Flemish  organ  in  the  Eood-loft  by  four  days 
....  xxd."  So  that  the  present  position  of  several  of  our 
cathedral  organs  is  only  a  survival  of  an  ancient  practice.  In  the 
rood-loft  also  would  be  space  for  a  few  singers,  as  mentioned  above 
by  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite  ascribes  the  spread  of 
rood-lofts  in  the  country,  chiefly  to  the  increasingly  choral  nature 
of  services  before  the  Keformation.^*^ 

Pastorals  of  Bishops  were  read  and  episcopal  benedictions  given 
from  these  rood-lofts,  according  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott^^  they  may 
have  been  used,  before  pulpits  came  into  vogue,  for  preaching  from — 
and,  indeed,  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  actually  did  from  that 
still  existing  at  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire.  Possibly,  as  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  suggests,  the  western  projecting  feature  at  Sleet  ford 
(to  which  I  might  add  the  proportionately  smaller  one  at  Coates ; 
both  of  which  I  always  previously  believed  to  be  for  the  crucifix 

C37)  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  slv.,  p.  429, 

(38)  There  was  one  organ  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  at  Lincoln,  even  in  Hollar's  time ; 
at  Crowland,  in  1464  Abbot  Litlyngton  had  made  and  erected  a  grand  organ  over  the  porch 
in  the  tower,  and  bought  a  small  one  for  the  choir. 

(39)  Archoeologia,  vol.  x.,  p.  93 

(40)  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  sxxv.    Parish  Churches  in  1548. 

(41)  Quoted  by  Archdeacon  Freeman,  Exeter  Cathedral,  p.  45. 
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and  its  belongings)  was  used  for  a  pulpit  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term.  Still  another  use,  probably,  for  the  rood-loft  was  to  serve  as 
a  convenient  place  for  the  sanctus-bell.  Here  I  am  afraid  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  N"orth  in  his  valuable  work  on  Lincoln- 
shire Bells,*2  Qj,  ^^]^  j)j,^  Rock  {Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  2, 
p.  153)  for  he  says,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  that  things  were  so 
arranged,  "  that  the  rope  came  down  into  the  church  within  easy 
access  to  the  Server  at  the  altar."  Two  kinds  of  bells  were  used, 
one,  a  very  small  hand-bell,*^  to  be  used  inside  the  Church,  the 
other,  a  larger  one,  for  the  outside,  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who — like  the  figures  in  Millet's  "Angelus" — are  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  occupations,  to  the  solemn  service  that  is  going  on.  They 
were  rung,  firstly,  when  the  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Deus  Sabaoth 
was  said  by  the  priest,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the  host  after  con- 
secration. It  has  been  before  pointed  out  that  rood-loft  turrets  were 
very  convenient  places  for  the  purpose,  the  same  will  apply,  also, 
to  the  sanctus-bell  gable  at  the  eastern  apex  of  the  nave,  from  which 
a  bell  in  either  position  could  be  easily  rung,  as  the  ringer  would 
be  able  to  see  and  hear  all  the  service  at  the  altar ;  so  that  I  think 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  rood-loft  was  used  for  these  ringers 
than  that  the  server  at  the  altar  rung  the  sanctus-bell.  In  those 
churches  which  possess  hagioscopes,  or  squints,  cutting  through  the 
outer  walls  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sanctus-bell  ringer  was 
able  by  their  aid  to  properly  time  his  functions.  Also,  Dr.  Cox^* 
has  argued  that  lowside  windows  were  for  the  use  of  an  attendant 
to  ring  the  sanctus-bell  through  them,  when  there  was  no  sanctus- 
bell  gable.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  whether  these  external 
hagioscopes  and  lowside  windows  are  ever  present  in  churches 
which  possess  either  a  rood-turret  or  a  gable  sancte  bell-cot ;  both 
arguments  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  features.'*^ 

Finally,  while  for  the  Iconoclast  of  the  Reformation,  and  for 
his  later  brother  in  spirit  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  powerful  forces 
of  fanaticism  and  ignorance — who  generally  work  hand  in  hand — 
may  put  in  some  plea ;  we,  in  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  can  surely  shelter  ourselves  beneath  no  such  excuse,  if  we 

(42)  Church  Bells  of  Lincolnshire.    T.  North,  pp.  195, 196. 

(43)  Sometimes  this  was  a  wheel  of  bells,  as  Mr.  Street  mentioned  at  Toledo  Cathedral ; 
he  gave  an  illustration  of  one  with  cover  at  Gerona,  and  of  another  at  Manresa.  Gothic 
Architecture  in  Spain.,  pp.  328 — 345. 

In  the  church  of  Hawsted,  SufEoIk,  says  Cullum,  there  still  hangs  a  little  bell  on  the 
rood-loft.    Rock,  Op.  cit.,  iii.  2,  p.  157. 

(44)  Archceol.  Journal.,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  425. 

(45)  At  St.  Andrew's,  Droitwich,  in  the  North  Chapel  is  a  squint,  which  Mr.  Hopkins 
considers  may  have  been  used  by  the  sanctus-bell  ringer,  if  the  bell  hung  in  the  east  side  of 
tower  or  its  east  window,  as  at  Great  Shelsey.  "  In  either  of  these  cases  the  person  in  atten- 
dance may  have  used  this  opening  (a  similar  one  exists  in  Chipping  Norton  Church,  Oxford- 
shire) for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  ringing  the  sanctus-bell  when 
it  was  rs.\?,Q^." —Associated  Societies'  Reports,  etc.,  1859,  p.  180. 
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destroy  or  allow  the  destruction  of  any  of  these  screens,  some  of 
which  it  has  been  my  pleasant  task  to  describe  and  illustrate,  how- 
ever sketchily,  in  this  paper.  Many  of  them  are  works  of  most 
beautiful  art  in  themselves — an  art,  moreover,  we  may  remember 
with  just  pride — peculiarly  English, — they  are  monuments  of  the 
interesting  history  of  the  ritual  of  our  English  Church,  and  of  these 
screens  we,  in  this  island — untouched  by  "  the  red-foot  fury  of  the 
Seine,"  which  wrought  such  havoc  with  the  Jubes  of  France,  or  by  the 
continental  wars  of  the  last  100  years — possess  more  numerous 
examples  than  any  other  nation. 

Note.— Here  I  may  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nottingham  for  what 
is  practically  an  ecclesiological  history  of  Lincolnshire  churches,  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  our  transactions  ;  to  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  and  to  many  correspondents  who  have 
given  me  much  information  in'the  kindest  manner :  and  I  would  mention,  with  special  grati- 
tude, Murray's  admirable  Hand-book  for  this  county,  which  I  did  not,  unfortunately,  see  till 
after  this  paper  was  read,  but  which  has  been  invaluable  in  preparing  the  list  of  screens  which 
follows  immediately. 


APPENDIX. 

A   LIST,    WITH  BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS,    OF  ALL   THE   EXISTING 
ROOD-SCREENS   IN   LINCOLNSHIRE.* 

Addlethorpe  (St.  Nicholas). — Here,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
chancel,  the  fine  screen,  still  rich  with  colour,  serves  as  an  altar- 
piece,  while  another  runs  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

Alford  (St.  Wilfrid].— A  fine  screen  of  five  bays,  perfect  up  to 
the  rood-beam,  but  with  none  of  the  coving  for  the  rood-loft  left. 
The  work  is  much  the  same,  as  regards  tracery,  as  that  at  Coates, 
but  there  are  no  descending  muUions  from  the  ogees,  which  are 
freely  cusped  internally. 

Althorpe  (St.  Oswald). — Here  there  is  a  Perpendicular  chancel- 
screen. 

Ancaster  (St.  Martin).— Parts  of  the  screen  remain  worked 
into  the  seats. 

Ashby-cum-Fenby  (St.  Peter).— There  are  remains  of  the  rood- 
screen  between  the  tower  and  the  nave. 

AswARBY  (St.  Denis). — There  is  a  carved  oak  screen  across  the 
chancel-arch,  and  the  rood-loft  stair  still  remains  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle. 

Barnetby-le-Wold  (St.  Mary). — Beneath  the  chancel-arch  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  oak  screen  which  has  formerly  contained  some 
excellent  carved  work. 

Barrow-on-Humber  (Holy  Trinity)  has  a  screen  of  Perpendicular 
date. 

•  This  list  is  (as  far  as  lay  in  my  power  to  make  it)  complete.— E.M.S. 
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Barton-on-Humber  (St.  Peter). — The  rood-screen  in  this  church 
is  of  late  Perpendicular  style ;  the  canopy  is  gone.  The  Tudor  rose 
is  used  among  its  ornaments,  so  it  may  date  about  1500.  The 
main  part  of  it  is  in  good  condition.  The  screen  in  St.  Mary's, 
Barton-on-Humber,  which  separates  the  chancel  from  St.  James' 
Chapel  in  the  chancel  aisle,  should  be  compared  with  that  in 
St.  Peter's.  It  is  better  work,  and  of  probably  rather  earlier  date, 
the  tracery  showing  evidence  of  some  curvilinear  tendency,  and 
being  also  ornamented  with  the  Tudor  rose. 

Baumber  (St.  S within)  has  some  remains  of  screen-work. 

Benington  (All  Saints). — Part  of  the  rood-screen  remains. 

Bennington,  Long  (All  Saints)  has  a  well  carved  oak  Perpen- 
dicular chancel-screen. 

Benniworth  (St.  Julian),  some  portions  of  an  early  English 
rood-screen  are  preserved  here. 

Bicker  (St.  Swithin). — Portions  of  the  screen  remain. 

Billinghay  (St.  Michael). — Portions  of  the  Perpendicular  screen 
exist,  and  the  rood-loft  staircase. 

Bratoft  (SS.  Peter  &  Paul). — A  fine  old  chancel-screen  and  two 
chantry  chapel-screens  are  here,  like  those  in  Croft  church. 

Burgh  (SS.  Peter  &  Paul). — The  rood-screen  and  parts  of  the 
chantry  chapel-screens  remain. 

Butterwick  (St.  Andrew),  near  Boston,  has  part  of  the  rood- 
screen  remaining. 

Cadnet  (All  Saints). — The  remains  of  the  rood-screen  have 
been  made  into  a  reredos,  but  a  chantry-screen  is  nearly  perfect. 

Carlton  Scroop  (St.  Nicholas). — A  portion  of  the  Perpendicular 
chancel-screen  survives,  with  the  rood-loft  staircase  doorway  in  the 
northern  face  of  the  north  aisle. 

Carlton,  South  (St.  Andrew). — The  screen  now  separating  off 
the  Monson  chapel  in  the  north  aisle  was  originally  the  chancel- 
screen — height,  8ft.,  width  lift.  It  is  of  oak,  with  six  small  side 
bays,  and  one  large  central  one,  over  which  are  the  Monson  Arms, 
etc.,  and  the  moon  and  sun  in  the  spaudrils  of  the  arch.  The  work 
is  of  good  Perpendicular  character. 

Claypole  (St.  Peter). — There  is  an  early  Perpendicular  screen, 
with  corbels  on  which  the  rood-beam  rested,  and  a  sanctus-bell  cot 
on  the  nave  eastern  gable. 

Coates-by-Stow  (St.  Edith). — Before  the  restoration  of  this 
screen  and  loft  by  Mr.  Pearson,  in  1884,  there  was  only  a  skeleton 
rood-loft,  the  rood-beam  was  there,  some  of  the  ribs  of  the  coved 
cornice,  and  some  uprights  from  the  cornice  to  the  transverse  beam 
above.  Now,  as  the  illustration  shows,  the  front  is  covered  in  with 
foliated  and  traceried  panels,  a  beautiful  vignette  of  vine  leaves  and 
grapes  runs  along  the  lower  border,  and  the  screen  has  been  repaired 
where  it  was  needful.     The  tracery  of  the  panels  in  the  lower  third 
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differs  in  pattern  on  the  east  and  west  sidps.  It  is  about  24  ft. 
high,  15  ft.  wide^  the  centre  bay  is  3  ft.  3  in.  wide,  each  lateral  one 
2  ft.  9  in.,  and  is  finished  above  on  the  east  side  with  an  embattled 
cornice. 

CocKERiNGTON  SouTH  (St.  Leonard). — Here  is  an  old  oak 
rood-screen. 

CoNiNGSBY  (St.  Michael)  has  the  lower  panelled  portion  of  the 
rood-screen  left,  and  the  rood-loft  staircase  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  arch. 

CoRRiNGHAM  (St.  Lawrcucc). — The  rood-screen  has  been  re- 
constructed from  the  remains  of  its  lower  portion,  which  had  been 
richly  coloured. 

Croft  (All  Saints). — A  carved  oak  Perpendicular  screen 
separates  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  The  easternmost  bays  of  the 
aisles  are  cut  off  by  fine  Perpendicular  screens  to  form  chantry 
chapels.  The  rood-loft  staircase  and  doorways  are  quite  perfect. 
The  lower  one  is  ornamented  with  carving,  among  which  is  an 
ostrich  feather  springing  from  an  ornamental  clasp. 

Crowland  (St  Guthlac). — The  stone  screen  in  the  nave  has 
been  sufficiently  described.  But  there  is  also  an  oak  screen,  of  good 
Perpendicular  work,  in  the  present  parish  church  in  the  north  aisle. 

Deeping  West  (St.  Andrew). — Between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel  is  a  remarkable  low  stone  screen,  once  supporting  a  wooden 
rood-loft. 

Denton  (St.  Andrew's). — There  is  a  Perpendicular  screen,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  still  remains. 

DiGBY  (St.  Thomas  a  Beckett). — In  the  chancel-arch  is  a 
Perpendicular  oak  screen  in  fair  condition. 

EwERBY  (St.  Andrew). — The  chancel-screen  here  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  county,  being  lofty,  of  good  workmanship,  and 
of  very  elegant  design.  It  consists  of  seven  bays,  of  which  six 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  Sleaford  screen.  The  middle  bay,  has 
also  like  Sleaford,  a  depressed  arch  with  two  traceried  arches  over 
it.  The  outer  half  of  each  is  filled  with  a  reticulated  pattern,  the 
inner  half  separated  by  a  crocketed  ogee,  a  kind  of  Catherine  wheel, 
freely  foliated  and  cusped.  The  rood-beam  is  probably  still  evident, 
the  spaces  between  it  and  the  arches,  which  would  be  covered  by 
the  coved  cornice  for  the  rood-loft,  are  plainly  boarded  up,  as  at 
Theddlethorpe  (at  Saltfleetby  these  spaces  are  left  open.)  I  have 
seen  no  trace  of  a  rood-loft  staircase  at  Ewerby. 

Epworth  (St.  Andrew). — Part  of  the  rood-screen  remains  in 
the  reading-desk. 

Fishtoft  (St.  Guthlac), — There  is  an  early  Perpendicular  rood- 
screen  with  the  steps  remaining,  and  a  richer  screen  enclosing  the 
organ  in  the  south  aisle,  which  came  from  Frieston  Church.  There 
is  also  a  rood-turret  at  the  angle  of  the  nave. 
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Flixborough  (All  Saints)  has  an  old  screen. 

FoLKiNGHAM  (St.  Andrew). — Here  is  a  rich  old  oak  Perpendicular 
rood-screen,  with  rood-loft  staircase  and  doorway. 

Frampton  (St.  Mary). — There  is  a  good  lofty  Perpendicular  oak 
rood-screen,  with  the  middle  bay  the  same  width  as  the  others. 
The  rood-loft  stairs  also  remain. 

Friskney  (All  Saints), — Portions  of  the  screen  still  exist. 

Gedney  (St.  Mary). — The  chancel-screen  is  modern,  and  of 
somewhat  heavy  appearance,  though  it  relieves  the  cold  and  huge 
expanse  of  the  interior  of  this  noble  church.  As  has  been  noticed, 
there  is  here  a  sancte-bell  cot  on  the  nave  gable. 

Gonerby,  Great  (St.  Sebastian). — The  lower  part  of  a  very 
beautiful  Perpendicular  chancel-screen  still  remains  in  its  original 
position. 

Grainsby  (St.  Nicholas). — Here  is  a  late  Perpendicular  screen 
in  situ.  It  is  about  21  feet  in  width,  and  is  composed  of  10  equal 
bays  and  the  doorway,  which  has  a  modern  door.  Each  bay  has  a 
round-headed  arch,  cusped  internally,  and  with  very  plain  Perpendi- 
cular tracery  above,  with  a  square  head.  The  rood-loft  may  have 
been  about  3  feet  wide,  judging  from  remains  of  supports. 

Grimoldby  (St.  Edith). — Only  the  lower  panelled  portion  of 
the  screen  is  left,  and  in  this  the  tracery  is  good.  It  differs  slightly 
in  three  divisions  of  the  screen.  The  present  top  of  the  screen  is 
formed  of  an  embattled  cornice.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are 
buttresses  and  panels  extending  westwards,  which  may  have 
supported  candles,  as  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Hale,  Great  (St.  John  the  Baptist).— A  Perpendicular  rood- 
screen  encloses  the  last  (most  eastern)  bay  of  the  nave,  as  there  is 
no  structural  chancel. 

Haltham  (St.  Benedict)  part  of  the  screen  exists  round  some 
pews  in  the  north  aisle. 

Haxey  (St.  Nicholas). — A  Perpendicular  oak  screen  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel. 

Helpringham  (St.  Andrew)  has  a  good  Perpendicular  chancel- 
screen  of  oak.  At  the  south  east  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  staircase 
turret,  giving  access  to  the  south  aisle  roof,  and  also  formerly 
to  the  rood-loft,  the  doorway  to  which  still  remains  within. 

Honington  (St.  Wilfrid). — Within  the  chancel  arch  are  the 
remains  of  a  stone  screen. 

HoRNCASTLE  (St.  Mary). — The  Rood-screen  has  been  used  to  aid 
in  screening  round  the  chancel. 

Keal,  West  (St.  Helen). — At  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
separating  the  nave  from  the  tower-arch,  is  the  old  oak  chancel- 
screen. 

KiLLiNGHOLME,  NoRTH  (St.  Denis)  has  the  remains  of  a  fine 
rood-screen  and  the  entrances  on  each  side  of  the  chancel-arch  to 
the  rood-loft  staircases. 
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KiRKBY,  East  (St.  Nicholas). — This  rood-screen,  of  early  Per- 
pendicular character,  is  one  of  the  finer  specimens  in  the  county. 
It  consists  of  five  bays,  the  centre  being  just  double  the  width  of 
the  others,  and  having  still  its  panelled  doors.  The  remains  of 
flying  buttresses  have  been  already  alluded  to.  It  is  12ft.  4in. 
wide,  and  nearly  18ft.  high. 

KiRKBY  Latthorpe  (St.  Dcuis). — The  rood-screen  is  now 
under  the  tower-arch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  It  is  a  simply 
designed  piece  of  Perpendicular  work,  of  three  bays,  about  8ft.  wide 
by  7ft.  high.  The  rood-beam  still  exists,  and  traces  of  the  coving 
to  support  the  loft  can  be  seen.  The  rood-loft  staircase  is  in  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel. 

KiRKSTEAD  Chapel.  The  very  interesting  remains  of  screen- 
work  here  have  been  already  described. 

Legbourn  (All  Saints'). — Here  is  an  oak-screen. 

Leverton  (St.  Helena).     A  fine  old  carved  oak  screen  still  exists. 

Lincoln  Cathedral.  This  beautiful  stone  screen  has  been 
fully  described  before. 

LusBY  (St.  Peter). — A  Perpendicular  chancel  screen. 

Marsh  Chapel  (St.  Mary). — There  is  a  good  rood-screen  of 
Perpendicular  date. 

MiNiNGSBY  (St.  Andrew). — Part  of  the  rood-screen  is  left. 

Morton  (St.  John  the  JBaptist). — The  stone  base  of  the  rood- 
screen,  with  castellated  parapet  remains. 

Moulton  (All  Saints). — Here  is  a  fine  rood-screen  of  Perpen- 
dicular date,  consisting  of  five  bays,  the  middle  one,  which  has 
been  canopied  on  both  sides,  east  and  west,  in  4  ft.  7  in.  wide,  each 
of  the  others  is  3  ft.  2^  in.  The  upper  part  of  the  screen  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  those  at  Saltfleetby,  Ewerby,  etc.  There  is  a 
band  of  square  flowers  round  the  middle  arch,  and  there  are  flying 
buttresses  on  each  side  of  it.  Traces  of  colour  are  to  be  seen. 
The  rood-loft  staircase  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch. 

OsBOURNBY  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul). — The  lower  part  of  a 
Perpendicular  carved  oak  screen  remains,  with  the  doorway  and 
staircase  to  the  rood-loft. 

Partney  (St.  Nicholas). — An  old  carved  oak  screen  still  exists. 

Pickworth  (St.  Andrew)  has  a  Perpendicular  oak  rood-screen, 
with  circular  turret  for  the  rood-loft  staircase. 

Pinchbeck  (St.  Mary). — The  rood-screen  has  been  removed  to 
the  north  chantry  chapel.  There  is  a  newel  rood-loft  staiicase 
(blocked  up  now)  at  the  angle  of  the  nave. 

QuADRiNG  (St.  Margaret). — Part  of  the  rood-screen  remains ; 
there  is  a  rood-loft  turret  also. 

Rasen,  Middle  (St.  Peter)  has  a  Perpendicular  chancel-screen. 

EippiNGALE  (St.  Andrew).— Only  the  canopy  of  the  rood-screen 
remains. 
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EopsLEY  (St.  Peter). — Part  of  the  rood-loft,  crossing,  like  a 
bridge,  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  still  exists ;  the  staircase 
being  in  the  wall. 

EowsTON  (St.  Clement). — Some  slight  remains  of  the  chancel- 
screen  still  stand  in  the  Perpendicular  chancel  arch,  and  probably, 
some  more  pieces  separate  the  north  chantry  chapel  from  the  chancel. 

Saltfleetby  (All  Saints).  The  Perpendicular  rood-screen  has 
been  a  very  fine  one,  of  almost  identically  the  same  work  as  that 
at  Theddlethorpe,  but  it  has  been  much  knocked  about,  probably 
when  the  rood-loft  was  taken  down,  as  a  great  part  of  the  crocket- 
ings  and  mouldings  of  the  ogees  is  gone.  It  is  composed  of  five 
bays,  of  good  height,  and  fills  the  space  beneath  the  Transitional 
chancel  arch.  It  is  of  good  Perpendicular  character,  and  Mr. 
Powler  dates  its  erection  at  about  1400. 

Saxilby  (St.  Botolph). — This  is  a  fine  lofty  screen  now  once 
again  in  its  proper  place.  It  consists  of  seven  bays,  the  very 
curious  detail  of  the  middle  one  has  been  described  above.  The 
side  ones  have  the  usual  crocketed  and  internally  cusped  ogees,  with 
two  smaller  ogees  arising  from  them,  filled  in  with  tracery.  The 
work  is  of  good  Perpendicular  character.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
screen  is  modern.  There  is  the  rood-loft  staircase  leading  from  the 
north  aisle  to  the  chancel  arch. 

North  Scarle  (All  Saints) — The  lower  portion  of  a  Perpendi- 
cular rood-screen  still  exists,  the  doors  being  complete. 

ScoTTER  (St.  Peter)  contains  the  remains  of  a  handsome  chancel- 
screen. 

ScRiVELSBY  (St.  Benedict)  has  a  handsome  carved  oak  screen  in 
the  chancel.  This  was  probably  renewed  in  1876,  as  all  the  wood- 
work had  been  afi'ected  with  dry-rot. 

Sleaford  (St.  Denis).  This  is,  unquestionably,  for  dimensions, 
detail,  and  perfection,  the  finest  specimen  of  a  rood-screen  in  the 
county.  It  consists  of  five  bays,  and  the  floor  of  the  rood-loft — 
as  mentioned  above — is  left.  This  in  front,  i.e.,  westwards,  is 
bounded  by  rich  overhanging  canopies.  There  are  two  rood-loft 
staircases,  the  south  one  blocked  by  the  Carr  monument.  The 
work  is  of  the  best  style  of  late  Decorated,  and  as  suggested  above, 
may  be  compared  with  the  stalls  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Somerby-by-Grantham  (St.  Mary  Magdalene). — The  reredos  has 
been  formed  from  part  of  the  screen. 

SoMERCOTES,  SouTH  (St.  Mary)  has  part  of  the  screen  still  left. 

Spalding  (St.  Mary  &  St.  Nicholas).- — This  rood-screen  ranks 
very  high  in  the  list  of  Lincolnshire  examples.  It  consists  of  seven 
bays  of  Perpendicular  date,  the  ancient  rood-beam  still  exists,  but 
has  been  placed  about  one  foot  further  westwards  of  its  original 
position.  The  floor  of  the  rood-loft  and  the  carved  cornice  were 
carefully    mended  and  restored   in  1866,  so  that  it  is  in  exactly 


4.      SCREEN   AT  SLEAFORD. 


SCREEN   AT  THEDDLETHORPE. 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  STONE  ROOD  SCREEN  AND  LOFT  AT  TATTERSHALL. 


2.   ROOD  SCREEN  FROM  THE  NAVE  AT  TATTERSHALL 
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the  same  state  of  perfection  as  Sleaford.  There  is  a  rood-loft  stair- 
case, -with  two  doors,  in  the  north  pillar  of  the  chancel-arch  leading 
up  to  the  roof.     There  is  also  a  sancte-hell  cot  on  the  nave  gable 

Spanby  (St.  Nicholas). — Here  is  a  curious  feature  of  two  slender 
octangular  shafts  between  the  nave  and  chancel  which  are  too  light 
to  carry  a  chancel  arch,  but  which  may  have  supported  a  rood-beam 
or  have  been  connected  with  a  wooden  screen."^ 

Stamford  (St.  John). — At  the  late  restoration  the  chancel 
screen  was  removed  from  its  original  position.  It  is  now  in  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  design  and 
workmanship. 

Stamford  (Browne's  Bede  Houses). — Here  enclosing  the  west 
end  of  the  chapel  is  a  beautiful  oak  screen,  elaborately  carved,  ol 
similar  but  richer  work  than  the  screen  at  St.  John's.  They  both 
date  back  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth.     (The  chapel  was  consecrated  on  December  22nd,  1494). 

Stixwould  (St.  Peter). — Beneath  the  chancel  arch  of  this 
modern  building  (re-built  1831)  stands  an  old  oak  screen  of 
excellent  work.  In  the  preceding  church  it  was  of  greater  extent, 
and  may  have  been  a  chapel  screen.  At  present  it  has  three  bays 
of  equal  size,  (one  being  the  doorway)  and  two  half  bays  filling 
in  the  gpace.  There  are  no  indications  of  its  ever  having  possessed 
a  loft. 

Stow  (St.  Mary). — The  lower  portion  of  the  rood-screen  has 
been  made  into  seats  in  the  chancel.  It  has  been  good  Perpen- 
dicular work. 

The  rood-loft  staircase  can  still  be  seen  cutting  into  the  massive 
Saxon  north  east  pillar  of  the  lantern.  Mr.  Usher  {An  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cathedral,  p.  31.  J.  Williamson,  Lincoln)  quotes  as  follows 
"Stowe — Eaffe  Townsende  Churchwarden,  26  March,  1566. 
Inpmis.  the  Imagies  of  the  roode  and  marie  Johnne  and  all  other 
Imagies  of  papistrie  and  the  rood-loft  were  burnt  Ano.  1560  as  the 
whole  pishe.  doth  testifie,"  etc. 

Swaton  (St.  Michael). — The  remains  of  the  chancel  screen, 
originally  a  very  handsome  canopied  one,  and  now  serve  as  a  screen 
in  the  south  transept.  Over  and  around  the  western  side  of  the 
chancel  arch  were  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

SwiNESHEAD  (St.  Mary). — There  is  a  very  fine  rood-screen  of 
dark  oak,  beautifully  carved.  It  is  17  ft.  6  in.  across,  and  13  ft. 
high.  The  rood-loft  staircase  also  remains,  and  leads  on  to  the 
chancel  roof. 

Tallington  (St.  Lawrence). — The  chancel-screen  is  now  used 
to  partition  off  the  tower  from  the  nave.  The  sancte-bell  cot  is  on 
the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave. 

Tattershall  (Holy  Trinity). — The  stone  rood-screen  and  loft 
has  been  fully  described  above. 

*  See  Bishop  Trollope's  Sleaford,  etc.,  1872,  p.  440. 
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Theddlethorpe  (All  Saints). — This  is  a  very  fine  early  Per- 
pendicular oak  screen,  of  much  the  same  design  as  its  neighbour  at 
Saltfleetby  All  Saints,  being  placed  in  front  of  the  chancel-arch, 
the  outside  bay  on  each  side  is  filled  up,  eastwards,  by  the  pillars, 
and  the  panelled  j)ortion  of  the  screen  is  extended  upwards  about 
half  as  high  again,  producing  a  very  neat  effect.  The  screen  is  lofty, 
of  seven  bays,  the  lateral  ones  having  a  central  mullion  supporting 
two  ogees  and  two  smaller  subarcuations.  It  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition and  shows  some  trace  of  colouring.  The  rood-loft  stairs  are 
still  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle. 

Thorpe  (St.  Peter). — The  rood-screen  is  Perpendicular  in  date, 
of  good  work,  and  carved  with  birds. 

Thqrlby-by-Newark  (St.  German)  has  a  screen. 

ToRRiNGTON,  West  (St.  Mary).  The  chancel  screen  here  came 
in  1863  from  St.  Benedict's  Church,  Lincoln.  It  is  a  fine  one  of 
oak,  and  is  dated  at  about  1400  a.d.,  so  belonging  to  early 
Perpendicular  times. 

Ulceby  (St.  Nicholas). — The  ancient  rood-screen,  which  was 
removed  from  the  chancel,  now  screens  off  the  north  chapel  from 
the  aisle. 

"Welby  (St.  Bartholomew). — The  chancel-screen  is  of  good 
character,  and  was  once  canopied.  At  the  south  east  end  of 
nave  is  an  octangular  turret,  with  newel  staircase,  formerly  leading 
to  the  rood-loft,  which  must  have  been  very  high  up,  judging  from 
the  upper  doorway. 

Westborough  (All  Saints).     Here  there  is  a  chancel-screen. 

Wickenby  (SS.  Peter  &  Lawrence). — The  chancel-screen  is  old, 
of  Perpendicular  date,  of  very  simple  character,  but  of  good  design. 
It  consists  of  five  bays ;  there  are  no  traces  of  any  gallery  on  it, 
and  it  probably  was  an  example  of  a  screen  with  the  crucifix  on  it, 
but  destitute  of  a  rood-loft. 

WiGTOFT  (SS.  Peter  &  Paul). — Portions  of  a  lofty,  finely  carved, 
screen  still  exist  in  its  chancel-arch,  and  there  is  also  the  entrance 
to  the  rood-loft  staircase  remaining. 

WiLLiNGHAM,  SouTH  (St.  Martin). — Here  there  is  a  fine  restored 
rood-screen  with  rood-loft  (restored  1885)  of  five  bays,  of  rather  late 
Perpendicular  date.  The  carving  still  wants  doing.  In  a  sketch  in 
the  Society's  possession  is  seen  evidence  of  the  springers  for  the 
loft-floor  and  the  rood-beam  above. 

WiLLOUGHBY,  SiLK  (St.  Dcnis) — A  light  carved  oak  screen  of 
early  Decorated  date.  The  rood-loft  staircase  retains  both  doorways, 
from  the  upper  one  we  learn  how  high  the  rood-loft  must  have  been, 
as  at  Welby. 

WiNTHORPE  (St.  Mary). — There  is  a  good  oak  Perpendicular 
rood-screen,  which  formerly  had  a  fine  wide  rood-loft.  The  nave 
eastern  gable  has  a  sancte-bell  cot. 


6,      SCREEN    AT   SAXILBY. 


II'tI^' 


7.     SCREEN   AT  WICKENBY. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF   PLATES. 

I.  Ground  Plan  of  Stone  Screen  and  Loft  at  Tatter  shall — 
(a)  Pillar  Piscinae,  (b)  Sites  of  Altars,  (c)  Staircase  to 
Loft,  (d)  Chamber. 

II.  View  of  Tattershall  Screen  from  the  Nave. 

III.  Architectural  Drawing  of   the  Rood-screen  at  St.  Edith's, 

Coates-hy-Stow,  kindly  lent  by  W.  C  Watkins,  Esq. 

IV.  View  of  Sleaford  Rood-screen,  from  photograph   by   Mr. 

W.  S.  Downes. 

V.  View  of  Theddletliorpe  All  Saints'  Rood-screen,  from  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  A.  James. 

VI.  View  of  Saxilhy  Rood-screen,  from  photograph  by  Mr.  Hadley. 

VII.  View  of  Wichenhy  Screen,  from  photograph  by  Mr.  Hadley. 

VIII.  Architectural  Drawing  of  Rood-screen  at  East  Kirkhy,  by 
W.  Scorer,  Esq. 


Lincoln  Cathedral  Choir ^  a.d.  1700-1750. — A  Paper  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Priest- Vicar  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

THE  last  paper  I  wrote  on  this  subject  dealt  with  the  history  of 
the  Lincoln  Cathedral  Choir  between  1640  and  1700.  I  now 
propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  1700  to  1750.  I  must, 
however,  confess,  at  the  outset,  that  the  period  is  not  an  interesting 
one.  The  racy  bits  of  detail,  which  abound  in  the  Chapter  Acts 
during  the  17th  century,  are  missing  in  the  18th,  and  the  records 
of  the  Choir  are  as  dull  and  prosaic  as  the  period. 

I  cannot  therefore  promise  my  readers  any  of  the  amusing 
incidents  which  enlivened  the  pages  of  my  former  papers  on  this 
subject.  For  the  most  part  the  Chapter  Acts  simply  record 
admissions  of  Senior  and  Junior  Vicars  and  Choristers.  In  one 
respect  we  gain  by  the  change  of  century ;  we  are  brought  nearer 
to  our  own  time,  and  more  is  known  about  the  Vicars  Choral  as 
documents  increase  in  number,  as  many,  of  course,  of  the  Vicars  in 
the  17th  and  16th  centuries,  and  certainly  most  of  those  in 
mediaeval  times,  are  merely  known  to  us  by  their  names.  In  the 
18th  century  they  leave  behind  them,  in  various  ways,  traces  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  become  closer  acquainted  with  them. 
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For  instance,  the  account  books,  which  are  but  scanty  and 
fragmentary  down  to  1700,  become  copious  and  plentiful  in  details 
after  that  date.  In  fact  one  document,  the  ''  Provost's  Book  of  the 
Vicars  Choral  of  Lincoln,"  only  begins  in  1703,  and  yet  is  full  of 
valuable  information  respecting  funeral  and  installation  fees  which 
one  wishes  most  heartily  could  have  been  antedated.  But,  with 
this  exception,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  history  of  the 
Choir  is  dull. 

The  death  of  William  Lurcock,  on  the  18th  May,  1700,  closed 
my  last  paper.  His  epitaph,  as  preserved  by  Browne  Willis,  in  the 
Cathedral,  is  as  follows, — "  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  William 
Lurcock,  A.M.  late  Prebendary  of  Welton  Beckhall,  and  Subchanter 
of  this  Church.     He  died  May  18,  1700." 

He  had  held  the  living  also  of  Thorpe-on-the-Hill  in  which 
Richard  Cantrell  succeeded  him.  His  successor  in  the  Succentor- 
ship  was  Anthony  Reid ;  in  the  Sacristship  George  Smith  ;  while 
Thomas  Cunington,  B.A.  took  his  place  as  Senior  Vicar  on  the 
5th  Aug.,  1700. 

I  find  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  clearly  who  were  the  Junior 
Vicars  just  at  this  period.  About  the  Senior  there  is  no  difficulty. 
They  were,  Reid,  Smith,  Cantrell,  and  Cunington.  But  the 
Provost's  Book,  though  it  gives  lists  of  names  of  various  people 
who  receive  fees  for  funerals  and  installations,  does  not  discriminate, 
but  jumbles  Vicars,  vergers,  bell-ringers,  all  together,  so  that  one 
is  never  quite  sure  which  is  which.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  with 
certainty,  the  Junior  Vicars  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700, 
would  be,  Samuel  Elford,  (admitted  in  1692);  John  Jameson, 
(Vestry  Clerk  as  far  back  as  1670);  Richard  Hare,  (appointed 
"instructor  choristarum  in  instrumentali  musica "  in  1699); 
Stephen  Webb,  (appointed  "  instructor  in  instrumentali  musica"  in 
the  room  of  John  Cutts  in  1692)  ;  William  ISTorris,  (who  followed 
John  Blundevile  as  Steward  of  the  Choristers  in  1692) ;  while  the 
organist,  who  sometimes  held  the  post  of  Junior  Vicar,  was  Thomas 
Allinsouj  appointed  in  1693. 

On  the  2nd  Aug.,  1700,  John  Brown  was  admitted  Junior  Vicar 
and  Poor  Clerk,  most  probably  in  the  place  of  W  illiam  JSTorris  whose 
name  does  not  appear  in  any  lists  after  1700. 

On  the  16th  Sept.  Samuel  Elford  was  appointed  "  Librorum 
precentor  "  in  the  room  of  Sutton  Griffin,  deceased ;  and  20s.  was 
paid  to  the  above  John  Brown  in  lieu  of  a  house.  On  the  20th 
Dec.  James  Smith  was  admitted  Junior  Vicar  and  Poor  Clerk. 

I  presume  Brown  or  Smith  did  not  remain,  for  on  the  20th 
Sept.,  1701,  John  Mason  was  admitted  Junior  Vicar. 

On  the  25th  May,  1702,  Thomas  Cunington  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Glentham,  and  on  the  27th  Aug.  "  Pactum  cum  Gerardo 
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Smith  de  organis  reparandis   et  amovendis  juxta  articulos,  ad  id 
composites,  conclusum  fuit." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  organ  was  removed 
to.  The  print  in  Dugdale  represents  it  over  what  is  called  the 
"  Den,"  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  Possibly  it  was  moved  now 
to  tbe  rood-screen. 

Changes  soon  began  to  take  place  in  the  Choir.  The  last  signa- 
ture of  Samuel  Elford  is  dated  25  Feb.  1703.  I  assume  he  died,  or 
resigned,  soon  after,  for  24  Dec.  1703  his  name  does  not  appear,  but 
that  of  John  Reading  does  for  the  first  time,  though,  from  the 
Chapter  Acts  we  learn  that  he  had  been  admitted  Junior  Vicar, 
Poor  Clerk,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers,  as  early  as  21  Nov.  1702. 

On  the  26th  May,  1703,  Sutton  Griffin  was  admitted  Burghersh 
Chanter,  and  is  described  as  *'  son  of  Sutton  Griffin,  late  Junior 
Vicar  deceased,"  who  had  been  buried  in  the  Minster  23  Dec.  1699. 

On  the  20th  Sept.,  1703,  Stephen  Webb  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

On  the  4th  JSTov.,  1703,  Richard  Bailye  was  admitted  Junior 
Vicar  and  Poor  Clerk. 

Changes  also  took  place  among  the  Senior  Vicars.  Luke  Flintoft, 
B.A.,  was  admitted  in  the  room  of  George  Smith,  resigned,  and 
succeeded  him  as  Sacrist,  4  June,  1703.  Accordingly  on  the 
4th  April,  1704,  the  list  runs  thus : — Anthony  Reid,  Provost ;  Richard 
Cantrell,  Thomas  Cunington,  Luke  Flintoft,  Richard  Hare,  John 
Reading,  Richard  Bailye,  Stephen  Webb,  John  Jameson ;  and 
Thomas  Carter  was  admitted  Junior  Vicar  15  July,  1704.  Again, 
5  Sept.,  1704,  John  Willis  was  admitted  Junior  Vicar  and  Poor 
Clerk. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  foregoing  will 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  trace  a  succession.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  Elford,  Griffin,  and  Norris  had  gone,  and  that  Reading, 
Bailye,  and  Carter  had  taken  their  places,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  John  Willis.  Jameson,  the  Vestry  Clerk,  was  very 
aged,  for  he  was  born  in  1619,  and  was  one  of  the  Junior  Vicars 
elected  in  1660.  He  does  not  sign  his  name,  but  "  Mr.  Jameson" 
is  written,  and  in  one  instance  "  Mrs.  Bridget "  (probably  his  wife) 
"for  Mr.  Jameson."  In  the  Register  of  St.  Margaret's  I  find  the 
following  entry  : — "5  March,  1705.  Mr.  John  Jameson  (buried) 
in  ye  Church  nere  ye  Quire." 

Richard  Bailye  did  not  continue  long  in  the  choir,  which  may 
account  for  Thomas  Weeley  being  admitted  Junior  Vicar  and  Poor 
Clerk,  1  Aug.,  1705. 

A  list  of  fees  payable  at  the  Installation  of  a  Prebendary  may 
be  given  here  to  show  the  number  of  minor  offices  in  the  Cathedral : 
it  is  dated  16  April,  1705,  and  therefore  previous  to  Weeley's 
admission : — 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

To  ye  Clerk  of  St.  Peter's  Altar 

0 

0 

6 

Sacrist 

0 

0 

6 

Succentor  ... 

0 

0 

6 

Vicars  in  common... 

1 

4 

0 

Choristers  ... 

0 

4 

0 

Organist     ... 

0 

1 

0 

Poor  Clerks 

0 

3 

6 

Clerkof  Ee&  Ye... 

..     0 

0 

6 

Master  of  the  Choristers 

0 

0 

6 

Vice-Chancellor     . . . 

0 

0 

6 

Lay  Sacrist 

0 

0 

2 

Sacrist's  Clerk 

0 

0 

6 

Clerk  of  ye  Commons 

0 

0 

6 

Clerk  of  ye  Chapter 

Clerk  of  ye  Fabric 

'.'.          '..     0 

0 

6 

Mr.  Praepositus  (Provost) 

0 

0 

G 

Messengers 

0 

1 

0 

Bell-ringers 

0 

1 

4 

Virgers 

...     2 

0 

0 

Porter 

0 

0 

4 

Principal  Vigil 

0 

0 

6 

Five  patentees 

..     0 

1 

8 

The  oaths 

0 

1 

4 

The  Sexton 

...     0 

0 

6 

For  a  Bond 

0 

2 

1 

A    Collation    to    ye    CI 

tioir    and 

Organist 

0 

10 

0 

£2 

18 

5 

The  names  of  the  Vicars  are — Anthony  Eeid,  Richard  CantreJl, 
Thomas  Cunington,  Luke  Flintoft,  Stephen  Webb,  John  Reading, 
John  Willis,  Thomas  Carter,  Richard  Hare. 

A  list  of  Funeral  Fees  for  being  buried  in  the  Minster  at  this 
period  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

"For  breaking  ye  ground,  paid — 

to  ye  Clerk  of  the  Fabric        

For  ye  great  Bell  ringing        

To  ye  Sexton  for  making  ye  grave     

To  ye  2nd  Bell  Patentee  for  a  Cloth  over  ye 
Bier  (or  else  find  a  cloth)  w^^.  ye  Patentee 
is  to  have  at  a  month's  end 
To  ye  Masters  and  Choir  "     


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

£6 

16 

8 
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Another  change  took  place  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Organist, 
Thomas  Allinson ;  he  was  huried  in  the  Minster,  11  Feb.,  1704-5. 
He  wrote  several  anthems  still  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Cathedral 
Library,  but  his  successor,  George  Holmes,  was  a  superior  musician 
and  has  been  accorded  a  place  in  the  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Biograjpliy,  and  his  setting  of  the  Sentences  in  the  Burial  Service  is 
still  sung  at  funerals  in  the  Cathedral.  I  find  Holmes  admitted  Junior 
Vicar  17  Nov.,  1707,  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  discharge  the 
duties  of  both  offices  I  presume  the  post  was  given  him  to  increase 
his  salary  as  organist,  and  the  fact  that  John  Hales  was  appointed 
at  the  same  time  as  his  deputy  makes  this  the  more  probable. 

This  year,  1707,  saw  two  more  vacancies  filled  up  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Junior  Vicars,  Tristram  Huddleston  being  admitted  on  the 
24th  March,  and  Thomas  Bush  on  the  26th  Nov.  I  give  up  in  despair 
attempting  to  show  whom  they  succeeded,  but  one  death  certainly 
had  occurred.  Stephen  Webb,  who  signs  as  late  as  1705,  died  in 
1706,  when  the  Admon.  of  his  goods  was  given  to  his  widow, 
Sarah,  whom  he  married  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  18  April,  1703. 
His  burial  entry  at  St.  Margaret's  is  as  follows, — Stephen  Webb 
one  of  ye  Vicars  Choral  and  Clerk  of  this  parish  30  May,  1706." 

John  Sherwin  signs  as  Junior  Vicar  3  Oct.,  1706,  and  may 
have  succeeded  him,  but  he  too  speedily  disappears,  and  in  1708 
the  list  is,  Anthony  Reid,  Richard  Cantrell,  Thomas  Cunington, 
Luke  Flintoft,  Richard  Hare,  Thomas  Weely,  Thomas  Bush, 
Tristram  Huddleston,  and  George  Holmes. 

On  comparing  this  list  with  the  one  for  1705  it  is  plain  that 
John  Reading,  Stephen  Webb,  John  Willis,  and  Thomas  Carter 
have  gone;  indeed  Richard  Hare  is  the  sole  remaining  Junior  Vicar 
of  the  old  series. 

Willis  and  Carter  I  know  nothing  about,  but  John  Reading  was 
a  musician  of  some  distinction.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the 
son  of  John  Reading  who  was  appointed  "  Magister  Choristarum  " 
in  1670  ;  probably  he  was.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  on 
leaving  Lincoln  he  became  organist  at  St.  John's,  Hackney,  and 
later  on  at  St.  Dunston's  in  the  West,  and  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth. 
He  died  in  1766.  He  published  "A  book  of  new  Anthems 
containing  100  plates  fairly  engraved  with  a  thorough  bass  figured 
for  the  organ  or  harpsichord  with  proper  ritornels,  London  1742." 

Tristram  Huddleston  was  descended  from  an  old  Lincoln  family 
which  had  already  contributed  a  Senior  Vicar,  George  Huddleston, 
(admitted  chorister  in  1584,  and  died  Sacrist  and  Prebendary  in 
1613),  who  had  a  son  also  called  Tristram,  who  was  buried  at 
St.  Margaret's  17  Jan.,  1630,  and  who  may  have  been  the  grand- 
father of  this  one,  who  was  admitted  a  Burghersh  Chanter,  4 
March,  1690,  as  "  son  of  George  Huddleston,  clerk,  deceased." 
His  father  held  the  living  of  Waddingham,  and  his  epitaph  is 
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given  by  Browne  Willis  as  follows. — "  Hie  jacet  Geo.  Huddleston, 
Rector  de  Waddingham,  Sanctse  Marise  et  Sancti  Petri,  et  Ecclesise 
Lincoln  Canonicus,  qui  obiit  10  Januarii  1685." 

Tristram  Huddleston  was  admitted  Junior  Vicar  24  March,  and 
Poor  Clerk  24  April,  1707. 

Thomas  Bush,  26  Nov.,  1707. 

The  offices  appropriated  to  the  Corporation  of  Vicars'  Choral 
were  thus  held  in  1707: — Anthony  Reid,  Succentor  and  Clerk  of 
the  Commons ;  Luke  Flintoft,  Sacrist ;  Richard  Hare,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.  Lay  Sacrist,  and  Clerk  of  Re  and  Ve;  Thomas  Weely, 
Master  of  the  Boys;  George  Holmes,  Organist.  Weely  I  find 
appointed  "instructor  choristarum  in  cantu,"  17  j^ov.,  1707;  but, 
later  on,  Tristram  Huddleston  was  appointed  "  instructor  in  musica 
instrumentali."  Thus  the  instruction  of  the  choristers  was  divided, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  organist  appears  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  tuition. 

On  the  1st  Oct.,  1709,  Anthony  Reid  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Common  Chamber,  and  Receiver  General. 

I  do  not  find  any  important  change  till  1711,  when  an  additional 
Junior  Vicar  appears,  viz.,  William  Hasledine,  admitted  27  Sept., 
1711 ;  but  an  entry  occurs  which  is  rather  perplexing, — *'  William 
Hasted  admitted  poor  clerk  and  coadjutor  to  George  Holmes." 

We  have  seen  that  John  Hales  in  1707  was  made  his  coadjutor, 
and  as  Holmes,  in  addition  to  being  organist,  was  a  Junior  Vicar 
as  well,  I  think  the  probable  right  solution  is  that  he  was  allowed 
a  deputy  to  sing  for  him  in  the  choir  while  he  played  the  organ. 

A  change  took  place  in  the  senior  body  in  1712.  Richard 
Cantrell  died.  The  following  is  his  epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  the 
Cathedral: — "Rich.  Cauntrell,  olim  Coll.  Div.  Joh.  Bap.  Oxon. 
Socius,  ac  deinceps  hujus  Eccl.  Canon  &  Vic.  obiit  10  Kal.  Ap. 
1712."  He  was  Prebendary  of  Decern  Librarum.  He  also  had 
held  the  living  of  Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Willis,  who  was  appointed  Senior  Vicar  2  Sept.  1712. 

Very  soon  another  change  takes  place.  On  the  24th  March,  1713 
— Boulton  is  admitted  Senior  Vicar  in  the  room  of  Luke  Flintoft 
who  had  resigned.  I  trace  Flintoft's  subsequent  career  by  means 
of  Col.  Chester's  Westminste}'  Abbey  Registers,  pa.  321;  "1727, 
Nov.  6.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Flintoft,  minor  Canon  of  the  Church 
(buried)  in  the  South  Cloister." 

In  a  note  Col.  Chester  says  "  He  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  Dec.  1715,  and  reader  in  the  Chapel  of  Whitehall 
9  July  1719,  being  described  as  from  Worcester.  According  to  an 
entry  in  the  Chapter  Book,  11  May  1725,  fifteen  guineas  were  to 
be  paid  towards  his  release  from  prison,  where  he  was  confined  for 
debt.  He  died  3  Nov.  and  a  creditor  administered  to  his  estate,  in 
the  Court  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  the  23d.  of  the  same  month." 
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I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  save  that  he  is  the  reputed  author 
of  the  chant  which  bears  his  name. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  Sacristship  by  Thomas  Cunington. 

Boulton,  however,  did  not  stay  long,  for  in  the  following  year, 
1714,  on  the  25th  May,  two  Senior  Vicars  were  admitted — Eichard 
Cooper,  A.M.,  and  John  Peckard,  A.M. 

Anthony  Reid  had  created  a  vacancy,  as  well  as  Boulton.  Browne 
Willis,  p.  265,  tells  us  that  he  was  installed  Prebendary  of  Welton 
Westhall,  24  Aug.,  1711,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church  with  the  following  inscription  on  the  grave  : — "  Here  lyeth 
the  body  of  Anthony  Reid,  A.M.,  Vicar  and  Prebendary  of  the 
Church  of  Lincoln.     He  died  April  1,  1714  aged  46." 

His  death  vacated  not  only  a  Senior  Vicar's  place,  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  a  Prebendal  Stall,  but  also  the 
Succentorship.  I  cannot  say  whether  Cooper  or  Peckard  succeeded 
him  as  Vicar,  but  Peckard  was  certainly  presented  to  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  26  May,  1714,  and  married  Mary  Fulwood 
at  Dunholme,  5  Dec,  1715;  Thomas  Cunington  the  Sacrist  was 
made  Succentor,  30  July,  1714,  and  Prebendary  of  the  vacant  stall 
of  Welton  Westhall,  24  Aug.,  while  Richard  Cooper  succeeded 
Cunington  as  Sacrist  on  the  9th  Oct.  in  the  same  year. 

The  next  change  of  any  importance  was  in  1718.  Richard 
Hare,  Junior  Vicar,  who  was  also  Vice-Chancellor,  Clerk  of  Re  and 
Ve,  and  Lay  Sacrist,  died.  Tristram  Huddleston  succeeded  him  as 
Lay  Sacrist,  and  Clerk  of  Re  and  Ve ;  Thomas  Bush  as  Vice- 
Chancellor.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Samuel  Wise,  who  was 
admitted  Junior  Vicar,  22  Sept.  1719,  took  his  place  in  that 
capacity. 

In  1721,  George  Holmes,  the  organist,  died,  and  on  the  21st  July, 
Charles  Murgatroyd  was  chosen  in  his  place,  "  cum  approbatione 
chori,"  organist  and  Junior  Vicar ;  a  significant  expression, 
showing  that  the  Choir  were  consulted  in  a  matter  so  seriously 
affecting  their  body,  which  they  certainly  would  not  be  now.  On 
the  23rd  Oct.  the  organ  and  "  old  clock  "  were  found  much  out  of 
repair,  and  £14  was  laid  out  on  them. 

Holmes,  the  deceased  organist,  has  a  place  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Music,"  edited  by  George  Grove.  At  page  744  I  find  the 
following  notice, — "  George  Holmes  organist  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  on  the  death 
of  Thomas  Allinson  in  1704.  He  composed  several  anthems,  two 
of  which — "  Arise,  shine,  0  daughter  of  Zion,"  composed  on  the 
Union  with  Scotland,  1706,  and  "  I  will  love  Thee,  0  Lord  "  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL  MS.  7341),  and  others 
are  in  the  choir  books  of  Lincoln.  Holmes  composed  an  ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  but  for  what  particular  year  is  not  stated ;  its 
contents  however  show  it  to  have  been  written  between  1703  and 
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1713.  Some  catches  by  George  Holmes  are  contained  in  Hilton's 
Catch  that  Catch  can,  1653;  their  composer  may  possibly  have 
been  the  father  of  the  organist  of  Lincoln."  The  Admon.  of  his 
goods  and  chattels  was  granted  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Court. 

John  Peckard's  last  signature  as  a  Senior  Vicar  is  dated  24 
June,  1721 ;  I  know  not  what  became  of  him,  but  he  was  succeeded 
by  Nathan  Drake,  not  only  as  Senior  Vicar,  but  also  as  Rector  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene.  In  1723  Thomas  Bush  died,  and  Sutton 
Griffin  (or  Griffith)  took  his  place  as  Junior  Vicar,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The  Corporation  of  Vicars  Choral  would  now  be  as  follows, — 
Thomas  Cunington,  Succentor ;  Richard  Cooper,  Sacrist ;  John 
Willis  ;  and  Nathan  Drake  ;  Thomas  Weely,  Master  of  the  Boys ; 
William  Hasledine ;  Sutton  Griffin,  Vice-Chancellor ,  Tristram 
Huddleston,  Lay  Sacrist  and  Clerk  of  Re  and  Ve  ;  Samuel  Wise ; 
and  Charles  Murgatroyd,  Organist. 

I  find  no  entry  of  interest  till  1729,  when  on  the  22nd  Jan.  it 
was  decreed  "  that  the  organ  be  repaired  by  Mr.  Anthony  Parsons, 
organ-builder."  This  led  to  a  further  decree  on  the  15th  Feb.  when 
John  Ranee,  chorister,  was  reproved  for  throwing  stones  and 
bruising  the  organ-pipes  taken  out  to  be  cleaned  and  repaired ;  and 
a  further  order  was  issued  that  the  choristers  should  not  cross  the 
choir  during  service. 

A  considerable  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  Choir  1729- 
1731. 

Tristram  Huddleston  died  19  July,  1729,  and  John  Cowper 
apparently  succeeded  him  as  Junior  Vicar  on  the  14th  Aug. 

Sutton  Griffin  was  now  appointed  Clerk  of  Re  and  Ve  and  Lay 
Sacrist  in  Huddleston's  place,  on  condition  he  resigned  the  Vice- 
Chancellorship,  which  was  conferred  on  Cowper.  But  Griffin's 
days  were  numbered,  and  he  died  19  Sept.,  1730.  Thomas  Guilding 
took  his,  place  as  Junior  Vicar  and  Lay  Sacrist  and  Clerk  of  Re 
and  Ve. 

I  find  his  appointment  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  : 
"1731,  May,  Mr.  Thomas  Guilding,  famous  for  his  fine  voice  and 
great  skill  in  music,  placed  Vicar  in  Lincoln  Minster." 

On  the  30th  Nov.,  1730,  died  Thomas  Weely,  Master  of  the 

His  successor  was  Stephen  Harrison  who  was  admitted  Junior 
Vicar  and  Poor  Clerk  and  "  Instructor  of  the  boys,"  5  March,  1731. 

On  the  26th  June,  1731,  it  was  decreed  that  "the  organist  should 
play  a  short  voluntary  before  the  2nd  lesson."  A  most  meaningless 
piece  of  ritual,  and  long  since  discontinued. 

On  the  18th  Sept.  it  was  ordered  that  "  Mr.  Parker  read  prayers 
in  the  Morning  Chapel  for  three-quarters  of  the  year,  and  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Drake  and  his  brother  Mr.  Nathan  Drake  read  the 
remainder." 
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T  find  a  difficulty  here  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of  Samuel 
Drake  who  had  apparently  not  yet  been  admitted  on  the  Cathedral 
Foundation.  Mr.  Parker  also  stands  in  the  same  category. 
Possibly  extraneous  help  was  sought  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  the 
Succentor,  Thomas  Cunington,  who  only  lived  about  two  years 
more.  At  any  rate  on  the  19th  Dec,  1732,  Samuel  Drake,  A.M., 
was  admitted  Junior  Vicar  to  fill  a  vacancy,  as  William  Hasledine 
died  on  the  22nd  Nov.  previous,  and  was  buried  on  24th  Nov.,  while 
on  the  20th  Dec.  Thomas  Parker,  clerk,  was  appointed  Librarian. 

A  change  took  place — as  I  find  from  the  Provost's  Account 
Book — in  1732,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  Acts.  John 
Cowper,  who  was  admitted  Junior  Vicar  14  Aug.,  1729,  succeeded 
Sutton  Griffin  as  Vice-Chancellor,  and  signs  in  that  capacity,  25 
March,  1730,  29  Sept.,  1730,  25  March,  1731,  and  30  Sept.,  1731. 
But  on  25th  March,  1732,  Samuel  Wise  signs  as  Vice-Chancellor  and 
continues  to  do  so  up  to  1742,  when  Joshua  Holdroyd  succeeded 
him  on  his  being  made  Lay  Sacrist  and  Clerk  of  Ee  and  Ve. 

On  the  24th March,  1733,  the  organist  Murgatroyd  was  suspended 
from  his  post  for  neglect  of  duty,  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cunington 
and  Mr.  Willis,  Senior  Vicars.  Samuel  Wise  was  ordered  to  play 
for  the  present  in  his  stead. 

On  the  21st  Sept.,  1734  John  Willis  was  appointed  Succentor  in 
theroomofThomas Cunington, deceased;  SamuelDrake  was  appointed 
Senior  Vicar  in  his  place,  and  succeeded  him  also  in  the  Vicarage  of 
Glentham,  besides  having  the  Curacy  of  Greetwell  conferred  on  him. 
And  it  was  further  ordered  that  the  augmentation  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Newport  be  paid  to  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  for  duty 
and  morning  prayers. 

I  must  add  a  remark  here  upon  the  appointment  of  Samuel 
Drake  as  Junior  Vicar  in  1732,  with  his  subsequent  promotion  as 
Senior  Vicar  in  1734.  This  was  the  natural  progression  down  to  the 
17th  century.  Vicars  "  de  secunda  forma  "were  encouraged  to 
expect  promotion  to  the  ''  prima  forma "  in  due  course  of  time. 
But  the  system  came  to  an  end  with  the  17th  century,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  this  is  the  one  solitary  instance  in  the  18th. 
To  make  it  quite  clear  that  Samuel  Drake  had  served  as  a  Junior 
Vicar,  there  is  an  admission  of  William  Fisher  in  his  place 
21  Sept.,  1734. 

Thomas  Cunington  had  died  17  May,  1734.  His  holding  the 
Vicarage  of  Glentham  may  possibly  have  led  to  his  marriage  with 
a  lady  of  very  ancient  lineage,  who  eventually  became  the  heiress 
of  her  family,  Jane  Tournay.  The  Tournays  were  possessed  of 
estates  in  Caenby  and  Glentham  as  far  back  as  1340,  when  John 
Tournay  was  Knight  of  the  Shire.  In  1541  John  Tournay 
entertained  Henry  VIII.  at  Caenby.  The  family  suffered  as  Eoyalists 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  estates  had  become  less  in  consequence. 
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Finally,  on  the  death  of  George  Toumay,  a  bachelor,  the  last  male 
heir  of  the  family,  in  1735,  the  Caenby  and  Glentham  estates 
passed  by  his  will  to  his  two  nieces  Mrs.  Jane  Cunington,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Porter.  Of  these,  Jane  Cunington  was  baptized  at 
S.  Margaret's  Church,  19  May,  1707,  and  married,  in  the  Minster, 
30  Dec,  1741,  Lawrence  Monck  of  London,  Merchant;  and  their 
daughter  and  heiress  Jane  Monck  marrying  Sir  William  Middleton, 
Bart.,  of  Belsay  Castle,  Northumberland,  conveyed  the  ancient 
Tournay  estate  to  that  family  who  have  since  sold  it. 

I  find  no  important  change  till  1737,  when  William  Fisher's 
name  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Joshua  Holdroyd,  who 
was  admitted  Junior  Vicar  24  March.  But  on  the  22nd  Nov.,  1737, 
Richard  Cooper,  Senior  Vicar  and  Sacrist,  died,  and  on  the  3rd  Dec. 
following,  William  Pawson  took  his  place  as  Senior  Vicar. 

Nathan  Drake  nd'w  became  Sacrist  in  place  of  Cooper  ;  John 
Willis  being  Succentor  ;  and  Samuel  Drake  and  William  Pawson 
completing  the  list  of  Senior  Vicars  ;  the  Juniors  being,  Stephen 
Harrison,  John  Cowper,  Joshua  Holdroyd,  Samuel  Wise,  and 
Thomas  Guilding ;  while  Charles  Murgatroyd  was  Organist. 

On  the  18th  Oct.,  1738,  Thomas  Sympson  was  made  Clerk  of 
the  Works. 

He  was  born  at  Gt.  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  and  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Noble,  of  Ragnall,  co.  Notts.,  and  widow  of 
William  Simpson,  of  Sturton.  By  her  he  had  a  son  afterwards  a 
Senior  Vicar  of  the  Cathedra].  Mr.  Sympson  was  an  accomplished 
antiquary  and  a  correspondent  of  Browne  Willis,  whom  he  greatly 
assisted  in  writing  his  account  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  his  well- 
known  work.  He  lies  in  the  Consistory  Court,  where  his  inscription 
may  be  read.     His  Will  was  proved  27  Jan.,  1752. 

John  Cowper,  Junior  Vicar,  died  22  Oct.,  1740,  and  Francis 
Clay,  of  Southwell,  succeeded  him  on  31st  Oct. 

The  .Organist,  Charles  Murgatroyd  (or,  as  he  spelt  his  name, 
Murgetroyd)  died  4  Sept.,  1741,  set  52,  and  William  Middlebrook 
was  chosen  in  his  place  26  Oct. 

Middlebrook  had  been  admitted  a  Burghersh  Chanter  17  Sept., 
1717,  and  a  Chorister  9  April,  1719  j  being  described  as  son  of 
Eobert  Middlebrook  of  the  City  of  Lincoln. 

On  the  3rd  Aug.,  1742,  Richard  Willis,  A.M.,  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  place  of  John  Goodall,  A.M., 
deceased.  Thomas  Guilding  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Wise  as  Vestry  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  Re  and  Ve,  while  Joshua 
Holdroyd  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  in  place  of  Samuel  Wise. 

On  the  4th  March,  1743,  George  Heartley  was  admitted  Junior 
Vicar  and  Poor  Clerk. 

In  1746  a  change  took  place  among  the  Senior  Vicars.  Samuel 
Drake  died,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  14  April.  I 
know  but  little  about  him  except  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Nathan 
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Drake,  also  a  Senior  Vicar;  the  only  instance  on  record  of  two 
brothers  being  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  senior  body.  His 
widow,  Elizabeth  Drake,  was  buried  in  the  same  place  19  Jan.,  1748. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  ISTewcomen  who  was  admitted 
Senior  Vicar  23  April,  1746.  and  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Glentham  and  the  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Newport,  on  17th  May. 

William  Pawson  was  on  the  same  day  presented  to  the  Curacies 
of  Greetwell  and  Nettleham. 

Thomas  Newcomen  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Theophilus 
Newcomen  of  St.  Margaret's,  who  was  buried  in  the  Minster  23 
Feb.,  1741,  and  who  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  Lincoln- 
shire families. 

On  the  9th  Sept.,  1747,  Thomas  Weeley  was  admitted  Junior 
Vicar  and  Poor  Clerk  in  place  of  Francis  Clay,  deceased.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  former  Junior  Vicar  and  Master  of  the  Boys,  Thomas 
Weeley,  already  mentioned,  and  was  admitted  a  chorister  of  the 
Cathedral  14  Nov.,  1726. 

On  the  28th  March,  1749,  two  changes  took  place  in  the  senior 
body  ;  John  Willis,  the  Succentor  had  died.  He  was  Eector  of 
Hykeham  and  Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  as  well  as  Prebendary  of  St. 
Botolph's.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  19  March.  The 
following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  his  will. 

"  Rev.  John  Willis,  of  the  Close  of  Lincoln.  To  my  four  sons, 
if  alive  at  my  death,  one  guinea  each  ;  their  share  of  my  effects 
having  been  laid  out  in  their  education. 

To  my  well  beloved  wife  <£200. 

To  my  eldest  daughter  Jenevara  £300. 

To  my  youngest  daughter  Anne  £300. 

I  appoint  my  daughters  executrices  and  residuary  legatees." 

The  will  is  dated  16  Feb.,  1747-8,  and  was  proved  14  April,  1749. 
His  tombstone  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard  has  suffered  from  the 
weather  which  has  partly  obliterated  the  inscription.  It  serves  also 
for  his  son  Cecil  Willis,  and  his  two  wives. 

"  John  Willis  A.M.  Prebendary  (of  Lincoln  1}  ob.  March  .  .  . 
1749  aet.  63. 

Elizabeth  wife  of  Cecil  Willis  D.D.  ob.  Aug.  4  1773  aet.  40. 

Cecil  Willis  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  Vicar  of  Holbeach. 
ob.  Oct.  22,  1786  aet.  63. 

Also  Mary  relict  of  the  above  Cecil  Willis  ob.  Dec.  17th 
1818  aet.  87." 

Another  son  of  John  Willis,  Francis,  born  17  Aug.,  1718, 
attained  to  some  eminence  by  being  appointed  Doctor  to  George  III., 
when  that  king  was  afflicted  with  insanity.  He  established  a 
private  asylum  for  lunatics  at  Greatford,  and  died  5  Dec,  1807. 

Richard,  another  son  of  John  Willis,  born  24  Nov.,  1716,  was 
a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  probably  was  the  Richard 
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Willis  appointed  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  1742.  John 
Austen.  A.M..  succeeded  Willis  as  Senior  Vicar,  28  March,  1749, 
while  Xathan  Drake  took  his  place  as  Succentor,  and  had 
the  "'  sequestration  of  the  profits  of  St.  Margaret's  Parish  "  assigned 
to  him. 

The  other  vacancy  was  created  by  the  death  or  Thomas 
Xewcomen,  after  a  very  brief  tenure  of  office.  His  gravestone  is 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Altar  at  the  East  end  of  the  Cathedral 
next  to  that  of  his  father  Theophilus  2sewcomeu  and  his  mother 
Selina,  and  his  two  sisters  Catherine  and  Mary,  who  like  himself, 
died  unmarried.  The  inscription  is  as  follows. — '*  H.S.E.  Thomas 
[Newcomen  Hujus  Ecclesiae  Senior  Yicarius  Qui  Obiit  viij  Feb. 
mdccslix  fetat.  suje  xxix." 

Thomas  Sympson  was  admitted  in  his  place  Senior  Vicar,  and 
the  Vicarages  of  Glentham  and  Xormanby  were  conferred  on  John 
Austen. 

The  new  Vicar,  Thomas  Sympson,  was  the  2nd  son  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  Thomas  Sympson,  of  whom  I  have  already 
given  an  account.  He  was  bom  in  St.  Michael's  Parish  22  Xov., 
1726.  and  married  23  Aug..  1753,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Massingberd,  of  Gunby  ;  the  direct  descendant  of  this  marriage  is 
Thomas  Sympson.  Esq.,  of  James  Street,  Lincoln.  A  book  of 
accounts,  kept  by  Mr.  Sympson  from  1749  to  1773,  is  extant,  and 
is  very  useful  in  showing  how  the  Priest-Vicars  of  those  days 
derived  their  incomes  from  a  multitude  of  different  sources,  which 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  system  of  plurality  and  non-residence 
then  in  vogue. 

In  1749,  when  only  23  years  of  age,  he  was  Senior  Vicar  of  the 
Cathedral,  Eector  of  Friesthorpe,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Xewport. 

In  1750  he  had  in  addition  the  Curacies  of  Fillingham  and 
Spridlington. 

To  these  pieces  of  preferment  was  added,  in  1753,  the  Rectory 
of  the  Chequer  Church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  when  he  resigned  the 
Curacies  of  Fillingham  and  Spridlington. 

In  1755  he  became  Eector  of  Snarford.  In  1757  Vicar  of  both 
Glentham  and  Xormanby.  In  1759  he  was  collated  to  the 
Prebendal  Stall  of  Bedford  Minor.  In  1765  the  Vicarage  of 
St.  Mary-le-Wigford  was  g-iven  to  him.  In  1768  the  Chaplaincy 
of  the  Spital  Hospital.  Besides  aU  these  pieces  of  preferment,  I 
find  as  an  item  of  income  the  "  reading  of  prayers  at  the  Castle," 
which  probably  went  with  the  Incumbency  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ; 
and,  when  I  add  that  he  was  Sacrist  of  the  Cathedral  and  a  Surro- 
gate, I  have  completed  the  tale  of  his  clerical  appointments.  Xot 
that  there  is  anything  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  system  of  holding  a 
number  of  benefices,  not  one  of  them  sufficient  in  itself  to  support  an 
Incumbent,  -was  quite  in  accord  with  the  then  prevailing  custom  of 
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Bishops  holding  in  commendam  Deaneries,  Canonries,  and  Livings, 

in  order  to  supplement  the  exiguous  revenues  of  the  poorer  Bishopries; 
a  custom  strongly  denounced  by  Bp.  TTatson,  of  Llandaff,  in  his 
autobiography.  Even  the  better  endowed  Eesidentiary  Canons  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  did  not  disdain  to  hold  the  richer  Livings  in 
their  gift,  such  as  Edwinstowe,  -which  was  held  by  Precentor 
Featley  after  the  Eestoration  in  1660,  and  it  was  found  an  inexpensive 
and  convenient  way  of  providing  sufficient  stipends  for  the  Priest- 
Vicars,  whose  revenues  from  their  own  estates  would  not  have 
sufficed  for  a  subsistence,  by  presenting  them  to  miserable  incum- 
bencies in  the  neighbourhood  which  no  one  else  could  possibly  covet. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  said  I  will  transcribe  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Sympson's  ledger  in  1 749-50,  which  shows  what  the  acdde  of 
remuneration  was  for  ecclesiastical  work  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry. 

From  the  Cathedral  he  had  £15  a  year  fixed  income  as  a  Senior 
Yicar;  £3  a  year,  in  addition,  for  reading  prayers  in  the  Morning 
Prayer  Chapel. 

This  income  was  fixed  and  certain. 

In  addition  there  were  Fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases  of  the 
Vicarial  property,  as  also  fees  for  burials  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
Installations  of  Prebendaries,  which  was,  of  course,  a  fluctuatincr 
source  of  income. 

Taking  an  average  of  7  years  I  find  his  annual  income  from  the 
Cathedral,  as  a  Priest- Vicar,  was  £35. 

The  Eectory  of  Friesthorpe  averaged  about  £20  a  year. 

The  Vicarage  of  St.  Xicholas  in  Xewport  was  practically  a 
sinecure.  There  was  no  Church  to  do  duty  in,  and  the  very  small 
income  was  derived  mainly  from  burials,  weddings  and  christenings, 
with  a  small  amount  of  tithe.  The  sum  total  never  exceded  £12 
a  year.  The  value  of  a  Curacy  in  those  days  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Sympson's  entries  when  he  became  Curate  of  FiUingham  and 
Spridlington  in  1750.  He  received  £20  a  year  for  each  Curacy, 
and  had  in  addition  the  fees  for  burials,  christenings,  etc. 

The  Eectory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  given  to  him  in  1753,  was 
a  more  valuable  piece  of  preferment,  as  several  families  of  condition 
lived  in  the  parish,  and  the  fees  for  burials,  etc.  were  proportionably 
higher  Taking  an  average  he  seems  to  have  had  between  £:1:5  and 
£50  a  year  as  Eector.  Suari'ord  Eectory,  now  consolidated  with 
Friesthorpe,  he  acquired  in  1755,  and  was  about  the  same  annual 
value,  viz.,  £20.  Glentham  Vicarage  averaged  nearly  £50  a  year  ; 
Xormanby  only  about  £13.  The  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 
gave  him  about  £40  a  year  ;  the  Spital  Hospital  about  £6  10s. 

The  Prebend  of  Bedford  Miner  was  of  course  a  variable  source 
of  income,  being  dependent  on  fines.  The  annual  certain  income 
was  a  mere  trifle,  about  £2  16s.  8d. ;  but  in  one  year,  1766,  he  got 
£42  on  the  renewal  of  a  life  in  a  prebendal  lease. 
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What  he  got  as  Sacrist  I  cannot  say  precisely,  but  there  was  an 
out-rent  of  <£!  10s.  Od.  a  year  for  "  Mr.  Best's  house,"  which  was 
the  property  of  the  Sacrist,  and  stood  opposite  the  Galilee  Porch. 
There  would  be  an  occasional  fine  for  this. 

I  think  the  foregoing  list  of  pieces  of  preferment  tells  its  own 
tale.  One  thing  is  plain,  the  value  of  benefices  in  both  town  and 
country  was  miserably  small.  Non-residence  must  have  been  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  in  a  radius  of  many  miles  round  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Sympson  lived  in  the  Vicars'  Court.  One  week  of  duty  in  the 
Minster  certainly  fell  to  his  share.  Possibly  there  was  a  morning 
and  evening  service,  alternately,  at  his  two  Lincoln  Churches — 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Mary-le-Wigford.  But  how  he  could 
possibly  have  personally  served  Priesthorpe,  Snarford,  Glentham, 
and  Normanby  as  well,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Among  his 
disbursements  I  find,  occasionally,  payments  made  to  clergymen 
who  did  his  duty  for  him,  e.g.,  "  To  Mr.  Denton  for  reading  Chapel- 
prayers,  6s. ; "  "  To  Mr.  Denton  for  preaching  at  Snarford,  7s.  6d. ; " 
*'To  Mr.  Denton  for  preaching  at  the  Chequer,  5s.  ;"  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  orthodox  fee  of  a  guinea  for  a  sermon  had  not 
yet  been  established.  "  Horsehire  to  Priesthorpe  and- Snarford  "  also 
figures  as  an  item  of  expenditure,  and  shows  that  he  actually  did 
personally  minister  to  those  desolate  places.  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
that  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  more  than  three  times  a  year 
at  a  place  like  Normanby.  Mr.  Sympson  personally  celebrated,  in 
1758,  on  the  9th  Jan.,  26th  March,  and  30th  May,  the  rest  of  the 
year  being  taken  by  deputy.  All  this  is  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more,  than  could  have  been  expected ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  Lincolnshire  country  Livings  were  without 
a  resident  clergyman,  and  it  is  painful  to  reflect  on  what  must 
inevitably  have  been  the  condition  of  the  sick,  and  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children. 

This  however  is  outside  the  scope  of  my  Paper,  and  I  will 
conclude  at  once  with  the  hope  that  in  a  future  volume  I  may  bring 
the  history  of  the  Choir  down  to  the  present  century. 


On  the  Chantry  Chapels  at  Holheach,  suppressed  a.d.  1548. — By 
the  Eev.  G.  W.  Macdonald,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Holbeach. 

IT  was  but  a  month  ago  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  asked  to 
read  a  Paper  at  the  Meeting  this  evening,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  time  available  must  be  my  excuse  for  taking  this  subject,  as 
it  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  my  book  on  Holbeach. 

I  would  rather  have  taken  the  Sea  Banks,  as  they  are  chiefly  in 
my  own  parish  (Holbeach  S.  Mark's),  but  I  felt  I  could  not  do 
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justice  to  the  subject  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  so  I  selected 
the  Chantry  Chapels,  desiring  to  enlarge  upon  them,  having  been 
compelled  from  considerations  of  space  to  speak  far  too  cursorily  in 
my  Historical  Notices  of  the  Parish  of  Holheach  ;  but  after  writing 
a  Paper  I  have  had  again  to  abridge  my  remarks  from  considerations 
of  time,  as  I  have  found  at  Somerset  House  a  most  interesting  "Will, 
which  I  desire  to  read  to  you  this  evening,  it  being  the  Will  of  a 
Holbeach  resident  in  the  year  1526,  who  left  bequests  to  the  church 
of  Holbeach  and  to  these  chantry  chapels.  Suffice  it  therefore  to 
say  that  any  one  visiting  the  ancient  churches  of  our  country  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  little  chapels  to  be  seen  in  some  of  them  : 
a  small  portion  of  the  church  where  an  additional  altar  had  been  set 
up,  bearing,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  filled  with  the 
monuments  of  his  family.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
many  such  chantry  chapels  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  propitiatory 
services  for  the  dead,  and  benefactions  were  left  for  the  chanting  of 
masses  to  lessen  or  end  the  suti'erings  of  the  departed.  Bishop 
Tanner  says,  *'A  Chantry  was  an  endowment  of  lands  or  other 
revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests  to  say  daily 
mass  for  the  Souls  of  the  Founder  and  his  relations  sometimes  at 
a  particular  Altar  and  often  times  in  a  little  chapel  added  to 
Cathedral  and  Parochial  Churches."  These  chantries  were  dedicated 
to  some  particular  saint,  and  were  often  ornamented  with  his  image 
or  picture.  Pious  people  left  them  revenues  to  maintain  a  priest  or 
to  augment  his  salary.  These  priests  were  called  chaplains 
(capellani)  or  chantry  priests  (cantaristae),  who  were  inducted  into 
their  places  after  the  manner  of  parish  priests,  but  were  totally 
independent  of  the  incumbent  of  the  mother  church,  though  they 
might  possibly  help  him  on  special  occasions. 

The  Will  I  propose  to  read  to  you  will  tell  you  that  there  were 
in  Holbeach  church,  besides  the  principal  altar,  six  other  altars,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  there  were  in  the  church  in  1526  the  Chapel  of 
Our  Lady,  the  Chapel  of  S.  James,  the  Chapel  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Chapel  of  S.  John,  and  that  of 
S.  Stephen.  The  last  named  two  altars  were,  previously  to  the 
finding  of  this  will,  unknown  to  us. 

The  largeness  of  the  parish  would  be  felt  even  in  the  days  when 
the  sea  would  be  at  Holbech  Hurn  and  the  Eoman  Bank,  and 
Dr.  Stukeley  has  told  us  that  chapels  dedicated  to  S.  Peter,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  S.  Mcholas,  had  formerly  been  erected,  of  which 
the  Chapel  of  S.  Mary  at  Holbeach  Hurn  was  standing  in  1515. 
He  mentions  also  that  there  was  a  chapel  "  at  the  Pen  ends." 

Finding  some  old  stones  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Meatheringham 
in  my  parish,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  a  chantry  chapel,  and 
knowing  that  such  chantries  were  suppressed  by  the  Act  37 
Henry  VIIL,  chapter  4,  and  1  Edward  VI.,  chapter  14,  I  endeavoured 
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to  trace  the  Holbeach  chapels  at  the  Public  Eecord  Office,  with 
such  results  as  I  have  given  in  my  book.     There  is  no  mention  of 
the   chapel  of  St.  Peter  beyond  what  Dr.  Stukeley  says,  and  that 
in  the  year  1194  Fulco  de  Oiri  made  over  the  advowson  of  the 
church   of    Holbech   and  the   chapel   of    S.  Peter  in  Holbech  to 
Conan  Fil  Elie  de  Holbeche  for  xxis.  rents  in  Holbech  and  a  pair 
of  gilt  spurs  at  Easter  annually  ;  but  in  the  terrier  in  Mr.  Wilders' 
office,  giving  the  bounds  of  Holbeach  parish  as  made  by  Mr.  John 
Stukeley  and  others  in  1653,  we  read  the  particulars  of  land  in  the 
forty-third  bound : — "  S.    Peter's  Chapel,     Lord   Buncombe  land 
owner,  the  last  south  and  Tolls  Lane  north  5  acres."     That  bound 
included   "  All    the    lands   from    Burnets    Bridge   formerly  called 
Killnoe  Bridge  to  Ripps  Plash  and  so  by  the  Washway  to  Maiden 
Bridge,  and  so  by  ye  River  unto  Burnets  Bridge  again."     Tolls  Lane 
being  evidently  the  lane  called  "  Dolls  Lane,"  near  Penny  Hill,  on 
the  north   side  of  the  town,  and  Marrat,   I   think,  stating  that 
"  Rip's  Place  "  was  at  Penny  Hill,  this  description  is  puzzling,  for 
Dr.  Stukeley  fixes  the  site  of  this  chapel  as  at  "  Wignalls  Gaie^' 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town.     Perhaps  the  five  acres  were  a 
part  of  its  endowment. 

The   Chantry  of  S.  Marij  was  situated  at  "  Holbech  Hurne," 
and  was  "  within  the  Site  of  the  Manor  and  appurtenant  thereto  " 
(Chancery   Inquis.  p.  m.    37  Hen.  VI.,  No.  33,  given  in  Historical 
Notices  of  Holbeach,  page  97)  as  we  are  told  in  a.p.  1458.     The 
presentation  to  this  chapel  belonged  then  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  as  the  "Chantry  of  Hugh  de  Daker  "  is   mentioned  in  the 
Subsidy  Rolls  in  1381,  and  was  then  taxed  at  five  marks;  and  this 
chantry  in  1458  is  said  to  be  worth  four  marks.       I  take  these 
mentions  as  referring  to  the  same  chapel,  for  the  lord  of  the  manor 
in  1458  is  given  as  Thomas  Lord  Dacre. 

This  chapel  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  parish  bounds  made  in 
1653  as  standing  "near   the  Hurn    Cross,"  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 

In  the  Exchequer  Ministers'  Accounts  (2nd  and  3rd  Ed.  VI., 
No.  30,  m.  9  dorso)  we  have  "  Bailiwick  of  lands  and  possessions  of 
the  late  Chantries,  Guilds,  and  Brotherhoods  in  the  parts  of  Holland 
Co  Lincoln."      The  original  is  in  Latin,  and  all  these  chantries  at 
Holbeach  are  given.     We  have  the  "  Account  of  Thomas  Carre  now 
deceased  late  king's  bailiff  for  the  time  aforesaid  "  (viz.,   29th  Sept. 
1548  to  29th  Sept.,  1549).     He  answers  for  "  Chapel  of  Saint  Mary 
at  Holbeche  Hirne  " — 

28s.  2d.,  of  Farm  of  certain  parcels  of  land  in  Holbeche    £  s.    d. 
Hirne  demised  to  Willm  Davye  by  Indenture,  to  be 
paid  at  Michm.as  only,  by  the  year  .. .  ...  ...        28     2 

And  13s.  lOd.  of  farm  of  certain  pastures  there  demised 
to  sd.  Wm.  Davye  by  Indre.  to  be  paid  at  Lady-day 
only 13   10 
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£  s.  d 
And  30s.  of  farm  of  certain  lands  there,  viz.  in  tenure  of 
Wm.  Robertson  14s.  j  in  tenure  of  James  Peycoke 
Chaplain  20  pence ;  in  tenure  of  John  Leighton  20 
pence  ;  demised  to  Wm.  Robynson  by  Indre.  6s.  8d. 
and  in  Flete  in  tenure  of  John  Gierke  6s.  the  whole 
as  above  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas  and  amounting 

in  all  to 1    10     0 

And  32s.  8d.,  of  farm  of  certain  pastures  in  tenure  of 
John  Leighton  6s.  8d. ;  one  cottage  with  appurt.  in 
tenure  of  Wm.  Bennytt  4s.  ;  and  one  messuage  and 
pasture  there  in  tenure  of  William  Trice  22s.  in  the 
whole  as  above  to  be  paid  at  the  feasts  of  S.  Martin 
(11   Nov.)  and    8S.  Php.    and  James  the  Apostles 

(1  May)  equally  by  the  year 1   12     8 

And  5s.  of  farm  of  a  cottage  there,  in  tenure  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  said  chantry,  to  be  paid  at  the  feasts 
aforesaid  equally       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5     0 


The  whole  is  summed  up  109s.  8d.  £5    9    8 


The  Commissioners  for  survey  in  1547  valued  the  lands  in 
possession  at  £5  9s.  3d. 

We  are  informed  that  the  chapel  was  "  covered  with  straw  " 
and  stood  in  "  the  chapel  garth,"  half-an-acre  which  was  granted  to 
Wm  Cycell  and  Laurence  Eresbye,  2Dd  Ed.  VI,  a.d.  1548,  and 
a  note  at  the  end,  dated  24th  December,  describes  Wm.  Cycell, 
Esq.,  as  "servant  of  the  Most  Noble  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Lord  Protector  of  England."  "  Memorand  that  we  William 
Cycell  esquier  and  Lawrence  Eresbye  do  require  to  purchas  of  the 
kinges  majestie  by  vertue  of  his  graces  Commyssione  for  the  sale  of 
landes,  the  landes  tenementes  and  heredytamentes  conteyned  and 
specified  in  the  particulers  and  rates  hereunto  annexed  being  of 
suche  yerely  value  as  in  the  same  ....  is  expressed.  In  Witness 
whereof  to  the  bill  "we  have  put  our  seals  the  xxiiij  daye  of 
Decembre  in  the  second  yere  of  the  reigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Lorde 
Edwarde  the  Sixt  by  the  Grace  of  God  Kinge  of  England  Fraunce 
and  Irelande  Defendour  of  the  faithe  and  of  the  churche  of  Englande 
and  also  of  Irelande  the  supreme  hedde." 

The  signatures  on  membrane  19,  which  finishes  the  particulars 
relating  to  these  Guilds  and  Brotherhoods  are  as  follows  (Latin)  : — 
"  by  me  W  Cicyll 

Surveyor  there 
Examined  by  me  L  Eresbie  deputy  of  the  said 
William  Cicyll  surveyor  there  " 
[Augmentation  Particulars  for  Grants 2  Ed.  VI.,  sec.  l.m.ll&m.22.] 
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A  Pension  was  granted  to  the  Chaplain,  James  Peycoke, 
"  Incumbent  of  the  late  Chapel  of  S.  Mary  at  Holbeche  yrne  in 
parish  of  Holbeche"  of  £4  12s.  6d.,  22nd  June,  2  Ed.  YL,  a.d. 
1648.  [Excheq.  Q.R.  Ancient  Miscell.  Holbeche,  Lincoln.] 

From  a  list  of  Religious  Persons,  men  and  women  and  Chantry 
Priests,  returned  in  pursuance  of  letters  of  Queen  Mary  addressed 
to  the  President  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Mary's, 
Lincoln,  we  find  that  he  personally  appeared  at  Lincoln,  April  4, 
1554,  and  exhibited  the  patent  under  seal  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentation  for  his  pension  to  be  paid  at  the  Feast  of  S.  Michael 
and  Easter  equally  per  annum,  and  he  stated  that  he  is  *' Curate  of 
Gedney  fenne,"  and  receives  a  Stipend  of  iiij^^^.,  and  was  never 
married  nor  has  he  any  other  annual  returns,  as  he  says. 

[Excheq.  Q.R.,  Ancient  Miscellanea  (augm.)  fj.] 

In  what  is  sometimes  called  "  Cardinal  Pole^s  Pension  Book^^ 
under  *'  Com  Lincoln "  '^  Cantarie  Colleg'  Fraternitates  libere 
Capelle  et  al.  hujusmodi "  we  find  : — 

Pencoes  Jacobi  Pecocke  nup  incumben  Capell  be  Marie    apud 

Holbeche  Hirne  per  annum  iiijii.  xijs.  vjd. 

[Excheq.  Q.R.  Miscellaneous  Books  32,  fol.  18.] 

The  possessions  of  the  Chantry  of  Saint  Mary  in  Holbeach 
were  demised  by  letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  to  John  Poste 
10th  July  1568.  They  were  then  in  the  tenure  of  divers  persons 
viz.,  Wm.  Davye  ;  John  Hayton  ;  Wm.  Robinson  ;  James  Pigott ; 
John  Clarke  ;  John  Leighton ;  John  Bennett ;  Wm.  Wright  and 
the  Chaplain  of  the  sd.  Chantry  to  Have  and  to  Hold  to  the  sd. 
John  Poste  his  Exectors  and  assigns  from  Lady  day  then  last  past 
to  the  end  of  21  years  yielding  yearly  £5  3s.  l|d.  at  Michaelmas 
and  Lady  day  at  the  Exchequer  at  Westminster  by  equal  portions. 
Which  letters  patent  and  term  and  Interest  George  Carleton,  Esq. 
in  1580  "now  having  surrendered  and  restored  to  be  cancelled '' 
for  a  fine  of  £10  6s.  3d.,  the  Queen  demised  to  the  said  George 
Carleton  all  the  premises  which  "  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chantry 
of  S.  Mary  in  Holbeche."     Dated  at  West.  1  July  1580. 

[Patent  Roll,  22  Eliz.,  part  2,  m.  18.] 

Those  letters  Patent  "  and  all  right  and  term  of  the  said  George 
Carleton  yet  to  come  Anthony  Cope  Esq.  by  due  course  of  law 
having  and  enjoying"  were  surrendered  for  new  letters  patent,  and 
demise  of  the  premises,  to  his  sons  William  Cope,  Anthony  Cope  the 
younger,  and  Richard  Cope,  and  the  Queen  for  a  fine  of  £6  paid 
by  Anthony  Cope,  Esq.,  demised  them  accordingly,  7th  July,  a.d., 
1587. 

In  consideration  of  service  done  by  Edward  Wotton,  Knight, 
and  at  his  petition,  manors  and  lands  in  a  great  many  counties  were 
granted  to  John  Wells  and  Henry  Best,  and  amongst  them  "  all 
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lands  in  Holbeche  in  sd.  co.  Lincoln  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of 
William  Eobinson  or  his  assigns  for  and  under  the  annual  rent  of 
6s.  8d.  Lands  in  Flete  now  or  late  in  tenure  of  John  Clarcke  or 
his  assigns  for  annual  rent  of  6s.  which  premises  in  Holbeche  and 
Flete  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Chantry  of  S.  Mary  in  Holbeche 
and  were  demised  to  Wm.  Cope,  Antony  Cope  the  younger  and 
Richard  Cope  by  letters  Patent."  Dated  at  Westminster  14  March 
1594-5.  [Patent  Rolls  37  Eliz.  part  ii.  m.  (37).] 

Wm.  Callow  gave  lands  to  augment  the  priest's  salary,  these 
in  1548  were  in  tenure  of  William  Broddinge  who  does  not  answer 
because  the  King  granted  them  by  letters  to  John  Perient,  Knight, 
and  Thomas  Reve,  gentleman. 

The  terrier  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Willders,  solicitor,  Holbeach,  a 
copy  of  a  terrier  made  in  1653,  gives  Sir  Thomas  Dawes  as  holding 
all  lands  which  had  belonged  to  this  chapel  of  S.  Mary. 

The  Free  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas  stood  "near  ye  Wood  House" 
(a  farm  house  so  named),  and  was  one  mile  from  the  parish  church. 
It  was  founded  by  Laurence  de  Holbech,  Knight,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Institution  books  at  Lincoln  as  early  as  1319.  A  free  chapel, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  a  chapel  founded  within  a  parish  for 
divine  service  over  and  above  the  parish  church,  to  which  it  was 
free  for  the  parishioners  to  come  or  not  and  endowed  by  the  founders, 
and  therefore  called  "Free'^;  but  some  say  that  those  only  are 
free  which  are  of  the  King's  foundation.  The  former  description 
seems  to  apply  to  the  "free  chapel"  founded  at  Holbeach.  In  the 
Exchequer  Ministers'  Accounts,  I  find  that  Thomas  Carre  does  not 
answer  for  40s.  farm  of  certain  lands  of  the  "  Free  Chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,"  because  they  are  granted  to  Wm.  Cecyll  27  June,  1549. 
Six  acres  of  land  and  eighteen  acres  of  pasture  belonging  to  this 
chapel  in  Holbeche  Hyrne,  now  or  lately  in  the  tenure  of  William 
Davye  are  mentioned.  The  site  was  a  piece  of  land  of  three  acres 
on  Mr.  Aspland's  farm  called  "Dame  Amies"  and  Wm.  Cecill  and 
Laurence  Eresby  ''  do  require  to  purchas  the  Free  Chapel  of  Saint 
Nicholas  in  Holbeche  of  the  foundation  of  Calfrid  Holbeche,  lately 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament  dissolved,  returned  per  annum  at 
40s."  Cardinal  Pole's  Pension  Book  gives  Richard  Thorppe  as 
incumbent,  and  receiving  a  pension  of  xxxvs.  in  1556. 

The  Guild  or  Brotherhood  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Holbeach,  had  lands  and  possessions,  for  which  the  king's  bailiff 
answers  in  1548  for  "one  cottage  called  the  Guilde  Hall  in  tenure 
of  Wm.  Davye  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      6     8 

One  cottage  in  tenure  of  Isabel  Hubberde  ...  ...  ...     3     0 

Robert  Keylle  (Chaplain)  ....     2     3 

,,  „  Agnes  Markeham...  ...  ...     2     4 

„  ,,  Alice  Garnett        ...  ...  ...      2     4 

,,  „  Agnes  Pike  ...  ...  ...     2     4 


...     2 

4 

...     1 

11 

...     0 

6 

..     23 

5 

a. 
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1 
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0 
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One  cottage  in  tenure  of  Katherine  Dyker  ... 
„  „  Margaret  Bothe    ... 

and  One  Garden  in  tenure  of  Eobert  Keille  chaplain  " 

The  whole  amounting  to 

"  Pasture  in  Fleet  lowegate  in  tenure  of  Ed.  Thomas 

,,         there  in  tenure  of  Thomas  Pereson 
One  Parcel  of  Marsh  in  Drovesfelde  in  tenure  of 

Eichard  Walche  12d 

Pasture  in  Baglane  in  tenure  of  Henry  Elman 

and  one  parcel  in  Marsh  in  tenure  of  Robert 

Spurne 
and  one  parcel  of  Marsh  in  Eagate  in  tenure  of 
Thomas  Botheby  ... 

Total         16     8 

And  in  Holbeche  Hurne  in  tenure  of  Wm.  Davye  20d.     1     8 
„      Walchegate  near  Spenley  Holte  in  tenure  of 

Henry  Elman        ...         ...         ...         ...12     0 

13     8 

The  whole  summed  up         ...     53     9 

The  exact  sum  for  which  it   was    valued  by  the  Commissioners 
in  1547. 

The  King's  bailiff  does  not  answer  for  39s.  late  farm  of  land 
and  pasture  in  Holbeche,  granted  by  Thomas  Callowe  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  chaplain  for  the  term  of  99  years,  because  the  King 
had  granted  them  (inter  alia)  to  John  Perieut,  Knight,  and  Thomas 
Reve,  Gentleman,  from  the  29th  September,  1548.  There  were 
lands  and  pasture  in  the  several  tenures  of  Richard  Lawes,  William 
Callowe,  John  Pauke,  John  Lery,  and  John  Leighton  in  that  year, 
and  for  the  sum  of  £3,875  10s.  llf  d.,  paid  by  John  Peryent,  Knight, 
and  Thomas  Reve,  all  were  given  to  them  to  hold  of  the  King  and 
his  successors  "  as  of  our  Manor  of  Est  grenwiche,  co.  Kent,  by 
fealty  only,  in  free  sockage  up  to  term  of  years  yet  to  come  being 
mentioned  as  a  limit."  There  was  a  pension  granted  for  life  to 
Robert  Keyll,  a  priest,  "  lately  incumbent  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity 
in  Holbeche."     His  age  is  given,  in  1547  as  40  years. 

In  1608,  6th  James  I.,  the  Queen  grants  to  Francis  Phelipps 
and  Richard  Moore  of  London,  gentlemen,  lands  and  tenements  in 
several  counties,  amongst  which —  s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

"  All  that  tenement  called  the  Guildhall  in 
Holbeche  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of 
William  Davie  esq.  of  the  annual  rent  or 
value  of         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     Q     S 
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And  that  in  tenure  or  occupation  of  Isabel  Hubberd 

value  of 
And  all  that  tenement  late  in  tenure  or  occup.  of 

Robt.  Keile  chaplain  val. 
And  ten.  in  ten.  or  occ.  of  Margaret  Booth  ann. 

rent  of  23  pence 
The  garden  late  in  ten.  or  occup.  of  Robt.  Keile 

chaplain  annual  rent  6 d. 

And  all  lands  and  pasture  late  in  tenure  or  occu- 
pation of  Edward  Thomas  of  annual  rent  or 
value  of 

Thomas  Peirson 
Parcel  of  marsh,       Robt.  Walshe 
Lands  and  pasture,  Henry  Elman 
Parcel  of  marsh,       Robt.  Spume 

Thomas  Boothbie 

Lands  and  pastures,  Wm.  Davie   ... 
do.  Henry  Elman 

!  Agnes  Markham  t       but  so 
Alice  Gurnet       ]  decayed  they 
Agnes  Pike         i     are  let  for 


3     0 


2     0 


1  11 


14     1 
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£1  15  9 
All  which  premises  are  situated  in  Holbeche  Holbechirne  and  Fleete 
or  one  of  them  in  co.  Lincoln  and  are  valued  in  all  at  £2  Is.  2|d. 
beyond  rent  going  out  of  the  premises  and  paid  to  divers  persons 
viz.  to  ,  "  ' 

Vicar  of  Holbeche  23  pence 
Henry  Toft  10  pence 

Mayor  and  burgesses  of  town  of  Boston  18  pence 
Lord  Dacre 

Humfrey  Litle  (line  torn  but  Humfrey  Litleburie  Id.) 
Marques  of  Dorset 
And  to  John  Hairington  Knight  2  pence 

Amounting  in  all  to         ...         ...         7  10^ 

And  all  parcels  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  Chantries  colleges 
guilds  and  such  like  dissolved  in  the  County  aforesaid  [here  follows 
Biker]  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  aforesaid  Francis  Phelipps  and 
Ricd.  Moore  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  to  hold  of  the  Queen 
her  heirs  and  successors  as  of  the  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in 
Kent  by  fealty  only  in  fee  and  common  socage  yielding  and  paying 
for  the  premises,  to  the  late  Guild  of  S.  Mary  belonging,  forty  one 
shillings  two  pence  half  penny.  Dated  Westminster  11th  May 
1608. 
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The  Chapel  of  Thoinas  Beckyt  in  Hdlbeche  Common^  situated  7 
miles  from  the  parish  church,  was,  I  believe,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  parish.  "Lands  and  tenements  in  Whaplode  were  granted  by- 
certain  persons  unknown  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Chaplain  to 
celebrate  for  ever  in  the  Chapel  of  Holbech  Commen,"  and  the 
King's  bailiff,  Thomas  Curre,  answers  for  13s.  8d. —  s.    d. 

Pasture  in  Holbech  drove  in  tenure  of  George  Daie  ...     6     6 
One  parcel  there  called  a  bothome  in  the  same  tenure     1      2 
One  cottage  within  the  site  of  the  said  chapel  in  the 
tenure  of  John  Slee    6s.  the  whole  to   be  paid  at 
Lady  Day      6     0 

Total     ...     13s.  8d. 

Thomas  Callowe  granted  lands  and  tenements  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  chaplain,  and  the  King's  bailiff  does  not  answer  for  certain 
pasture  in  Whaplode  between  Newdikegate  and  Wilseygate  in  the 
tenure  of  Thomas  Walpole,  because  the  King  granted  them  to  John 
Perient,  knight,  and  Thomas  Eeve,  gentleman. 

£    s.    d. 
The  sum  not  answered  for  is  stated  at  ...  ...  ...     0  18     0 

And  with  the  13s.  8d.  makes 0  13     8 


£1  11     8 


The  Commissioners  in  1547  give  the  chapel  as  "for  the 
perpetual  ease  of  the  Inhabitants  "  and  Richard  Cherilickom  aged 
30  yrs.  as  the  incumbent,  he  is  appointed  to  serve  the  cure  by 
legacy  from  Thomas  Callowe  (for  the  term  of  99  years,  22  years  of 
which  are  expired).  "  The  Jurors  know  not  what  he  receives,  he  is 
appointed  as  a  perpetual  Priest ;  Number  of  population  70."  Sir 
Walter  Mildemay,  Knight,  and  Robert  Keylwry,  Esq.,  on  the  20th 
June,  1548,  assigned  him  a  pension  for  60  years  of  20s.  "legal 
English  money  from  the  Eeast  of  Easter  "  but  Cardinal  Pole's  book 
does  not  record  the  renewal  of  the  same.  The  site  of  "  late  Holbech 
Drove  Chapel "  is  mentioned  in  the  first  bound  of  Holbech  Parish 
in  1653  as  one  rood. 

Let  me  now  read  you  the  interesting  Will  of  Thomas  Callowe, 
made  in  the  year  1526  : — 

16    PORCHE. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  father  the  sone  and  the  holy  goost  thre 
persones  and  oone  very  god  by  the  helpe  of  our  blissed  lady  saint 
Mary  the  holy  virgyne  mother  of  Jesu  and  of  all  the  saintes  of 
hevyne  The  vjth  Day  of  the  monethe  of  Octobre  In  the  yere  of 
our  lord  god  a  thousande  fyve  hundred  twenty  and  six.     And  in  the 
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xviijth  yere  of  the  Eeigne  of  Kinge  Henry  the  eighte  I  Thomas 
Calowe  of  Holbyche  in  the  Countie  of  Lincolne  yomane  being  of 
hole  mynde  and  good  remembrauns  and  having  my  perfite  witte 
thankes  be  unto  Almighty  God  I  make  and  ordeyne  my  testament 
and  last  will  as  concernynge  the  ordre  disposicion  and  gifte  of  all 
my  goodes  and  Catalles  in  maner  and  fourme  hereafter  folowinge 
First  I  bequethe  my  soule  to  Almighty  God  besechinge  him  of  his 
infinite  grace  and  by  the  merites  of  his  blissed  passion  to  have 
mercy  upon  me.  And  I  will,  if  it  so  please  God,  my  body  shalbe 
buried  within  the  churche  of  Allialowe  in  Holbyche  aforsaid  in  the 
Trinitie  qwere  of  the  saide  churche.  Item  I  geve  and  bequethe  for 
my  mortuary  according  to  the  custume  of  the  said  towne.  Item  I 
geve  to  the  high  awter  of  the  said  Churche  of  Holbiche  tenne 
shillinges.  Item  I  geve  to  our  lady  awter  in  the  said  churche  and 
to  the  gilde  of  our  lady  vj^^  xiijs.  iiijd.  Item  I  geve  to  the  Trinitie 
awter  in  the  said  Churche  of  Holbiche  xls.  Item  I  geve  to  every 
other  awter  in  the  said  Churche  of  Holbiche  that  is  to  say  Saint 
Johne  awter.  Saint  Thomas  awter,  Saint  Stevyne  awter  and  Saint 
James  awter  to  every  of  them  xs.  Item  I  geve  towardes  the 
byinge  of  a  Canabe  to  cover  the  sacrament  vjs.  viijd.  Item  I  geve 
to  the  maynteynynge  of  the  Rode  lighte  in  the  said  Churche  vs. 
Item  I  geve  to  the  Churche  werke  of  Holbiche  aforsaid  vj^^  xiijs. 
iiijd.  Item  I  geve  to  the  foure  orders  of  Freres  in  Bostone  to 
pray  for  my  soule  and  all  my  frendes  soules  viij^^  that  is  to  say  to 
every  order  xls.  Item  I  geve  to  our  mother  Churche  of  Lincolne 
ijs.  Item  to  the  faderlesse  childerne  of  Saint  Kateryns  without 
Lincolne  xxd.  Item  I  geve  towardes  the  bildinge  of  the  Northe 
side  of  the  Churche  of  Holbiche  to  be  doone  by  the  discrecion  and 
by  the  handes  of  myne  executors  thre  score  poundes.  Item  I  geve 
to  the  Churchewerke  of  Fosdyke  xxs.  Item  I  geve  to  the 
Churchewerke  of  Whaplod  xxs.  Item  I  geve  unto  the  Churche- 
werke of  Moultone  xxs.  Item  to  the  Churche  werke  of  Flete  xxs. 
Item  T  geve  to  the  Churche  werke  of  Gedney  xxs.  Item  I  geve  to 
the  Churche  werke  of  Suttone  xxs.  Item  I  geve  to  the  Churche 
werke  of  Lutton  Hyrne  xxs.  Item  I  geve  to  the  werke  of  the 
Chapell  of  Holbiche  hyrne  xxs.  Item  I  geve  to  the  werke  of  the 
Chapell  of  Saint  Thomas  in  Holbiche  Drove  xxs.  Item  I  geve 
unto  the  Churchwerke  of  Branstone  xxs.  upon  condicion  that 
every  of  the  said  viij  Churches  and  two  Chapelles  of  the  said  xxs. 
to  them  bequested  shall  geve  xxd.  a  pece  to  poor  folkes  within 
every  of  the  said  parishes  to  pray  for  my  soule.  Item  I  geve  to 
Maister  Yicar  of  Holbiche  my  Curat  xiijs.  iiijd.  to  pray  for  me. 
Item  I  geve  to  Sir  James  Pecoke  prest  xxs.  Item  I  geve  to  Sir 
Johne  of  Wynstowe  vjs.  viijd.  Item  I  geve  to  Sir  Johne  Wade 
prest  vjs.  viijd.  Item  I  geve  to  Sir  Geffrey  Heynes  prest  vjs.  viijd. 
Item  I  geve  to  Sir  Richard  Wycome  prest  vjs.  viijd.     Item  I  geve 
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to  Sir  Edmonde  [blartJc]  prest  vjs.  viijd.  to  thentent  that  every  of 
them  shalle  pray  for  my  soule  and  all  my  good  frendes  soules. 
Item  I  wille  that  Sir  James  Pecoke  prest  shall  synge  for  my  soule 
in  the  said  Churche  of  Holbeche  by  the  space  of  xviij  yeres  from 
the   tyme   of    my    dethe  yf    he  so  longc  lyve  and  be   of    good 
disposicion  and  lyvinge.     And  he  to  have  yerely  for  his  stipend 
and  wagis  fyve  poundes  xiijs.  iiijd.  to  be  paide  by  myne  executours 
And  the  said  Sir  James  to  have  the  litle   Shope  in  my  dwellinge 
house  for  his  Chambre.     And  I  wille  that  the  said  Sir  James  daily 
when  he  is  dispoased  to  say  masse  duringe  the  said  xviij  yeres  yf  he 
so  longe  lyve  and  contynue  there  at  the  first  lavatory  shall  say  for 
the  Soule  of  Thomas  Calowe  and  his  frendes  soules  and  all  Christien 
soules  De  profundis  with  a  Colet  makinge  mencion  of  my  name 
Thomas.     And  if  it  fortune  the  said  Sir   James  to  decesse  within 
the  said  terme  or  departe  from  the  said  service,  then  I  wille  that 
an  honest  prest  of  good  conversacion  and   good  lyvinge  at  the 
namynge  of  myne  executours  shall  synge  in  the  said  Churche  by 
the  said  terme  and  the  said  prest  to  have  for  his  wagis  as  shalbe 
thoughte  good  by  myne  executours  and  the  said  shope  for  his  chambre 
he  seyinge  masse  and  prayinge  for  me  as  before  is  expressed.    And  the 
said  prest  to  be  removable  by  myne  executours.    Item  I  wille  that  the 
said  Sir  James  Pecoke  or  suche  prest  as  shall  synge  for  my  soule  in 
the  said  Churche  of  Holbyche  shall  every  Friday  give  vd.  to  pour 
folkes  to  the  tyme  that  ix\  be  fully  distributed  and  gevene  in  almes 
of   the  whiche  ix^^,    I   will  the  said  prest  for  his  labour  in  that 
behalf  shall  yerely  have  xiid.     And  I  wille  xxs.  shalbe  paide  to  the 
said  Sir  James  or  unto  suche   prest  as  shall  synge  there  in   the 
beginnynge  of  the  yere  soo  that  he  may  have  in  his  hande  to  per- 
forme  the  saide  gifte  of  the  said  vd.  every  Friday.       Item  I  will 
that  myne  executours  shall  bestow  upon  a  sute  of  copis  white  for 
our  lady  Chapell  v^\  vjs.  viijd.     Item  I  will  that  myne  executours 
shall  bestowe  upon  a  blak  vestment  and  two  blak  copis  for  burialles 
•  in  the  said  churche  of  Holbiche  foure  poundes.     Item  I  geve  to  my 
lord  Abbot  of  Crowlonde  to  pray  for  my  soule  xxvjs.  viijd.    Item  I 
geve   to   the    Codvent   of  the   same   Monastery   to  pray   for   me 
iijii.  vjs.  viijd.      Item  I  geve  to  my  lord  Abbot  of  Thorney  yf  it 
shall  please  him  and  his  bretherne  of  their  charitie  for  the  love  of 
God  to  make  me  brother  of  their  chapiter  house  xxvjs.  viijd.     Item 
I  geve  to  the  Codvent  of  the  same  house  for  their  favour  in  the 
same  iij^^  vjs.  viijd.     Item  I  geve  to  twenty  pour  folkes  fourescore 
yardes  of  blak  clothe  price  xls.     Item  I  geve  towards  the  byinge  of 
a  paire  of  organs  to  stonde  in  our  lady  quere  in  Holbiche  for  the 
maynteynynge  of  Jesus  masse  upon  the  Fryday  and  our  lady  masse 
upon   the    Saterday  vi^i.  xiijs.  iiijd.      Item   I  geve  towardes  the 
makinge  of  a  kechyne  at  the  gilde  house  of  our  lady  of  Holbyche 
vji^  xiijs.  iiijd.  yf  the  Aldermane  and  bretherne  or  occupers  of  the 
same  gilde  will  be  bounden  by  myne  exeeutours  to  fynysshe  the  said 
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kechyne  within  oon  yere  next  folowinge  the  date  of  this  my  wille. 
And  if  they  wille  not  then  I  will  that  the  gifte  of  the  YJ^K  xiijs.  iiijd. 
to  be  voide  and  that  then  the  bequest  of  the  said  vj^^  xiijs.  iiijd.  to 
be  as  noo  legacye.  Item  I  will  that  myne  executours  shall  cause  to 
be  fellid  such  wood  as  growithe  upone  foure  acres  of  pasture  called 
Hubard  felde,  and  the  same  wood,  except  Espis  trees  there  growinge, 
I  will  they  shalbe  gevyne  to  pour  people  for  the  love  of  God.  Item 
I  will  all  the  Espis  that  grow  there  shalbe  delivered  to  the  occupiers 
of  our  ladys  gilde  to  thentent  they  may  be  occupied  aboute 
the  Eentes  of  the  said  gilde  for  the  amendinge  and  repairynge 
of  them.  Item  I  gave  to  the  mendinge  and  repayringe  of  the 
payment  and  cawsey  of  stone  in  Holbyche  foure  marcs.  Item  I 
geve  towardes  the  makinge  of  the  brigge  over  the  EE  agaynst 
Haytoftes  xxs.  Item  I  geve  towardes  the  repairynge  of  a  brigge 
over  the  EE  ageynst  the  highe  Crosse  xxs.  Item  I  geve  towardes 
the  makinge  of  a  wall  of  stone  in  the  Churche  yarde  upon  the  West 
side  of  the  said  Churche  of  Holbyche  vj^^  xiijs.  iiijd.  Item  I  geve 
to  Thomas  Eelde  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Eelde  of  Fosdyke  my  god* 
Sonne  iij^^.  vjs.  viijd.  Item  I  geve  to  every  childe  of  the  said 
Thomas  xls.  a  pece.  Item  I  geve  to  Johne  Calowe  my  brother  and 
and  to  Thomas  Felde  my  marke  of  Swannes  called  the  [blank]  with 
all  the  white  Swannes  and  Signettes  to  the  same  belonginge.  Item 
I  geve  to  Jane  Calowe  the  doughter  of  my  brother  Johne  Calowe 
iij^^  vjs.  viijd.  Item  I  geve  to  the  said  Jane  vj  silver  spones. 
Item  I  geve  unto  Eobert  Cutt  two  geldynges  two  kye  and  xx*^  ewes. 
Item  to  Robert  Thacker  my  shepard  xls.  Item  I  geve  to  Thomas 
Calowe  my  godsonne  the  sonne  of  William  Calowe  iij^^  vjs.  viijd. 
Item  I  give  to  William  Calowe  the  sonne  of  the  said  William  Calowe 
xls.  Item  I  give  to  Margaret  Cocke  the  wife  of  John  Coke  of  Cow- 
bytt  foure  marcs.  Item  I  geve  to  the  childe  that  she  is  with  all  xls. 
Item  I  geve  to  Joane  Pauke  xls.  Item  I  geve  to  Elyne  Pauke  the 
Doughter  of  the  said  Joane  iiij  marcs.  Item  I  geve  to  Johne  Pauke 
the  Sonne  of  the  said  Joane  xls.  Item  I  geve  to  Thomas  Carton 
Freer  at  the  synginge  of  his  first  masse  xls.  Item  I  geve  unto  Jane 
Pynder  xls.  Item  I  geve  to  thesaid  Jane  Pynder  vj'^  xiijs.  iiijd.  so 
that  she  be  of  good  disposicion  and  ordred  by  myne  executours  and  by 
EichardJetter.  Item  I  geve  to  Eobert  Malby  xls.  Item  I  geve  to  every 
godchilde  that  I  have  xijd.  a  pece.  Item  I  geve  to  Parnell  Scarlet 
xls.  Item  I  give  to  Jamys  Shipmane  xls.  Item  to  Eichard  Ogle 
the  yonger  xls.  Item  I  geve  to  Johne  Calowe  my  brother  and  unto 
William  Calowe  my  Salt  kele.  Also  I  will  that  noone  of  my 
executours  shall  not  sell  at  any  tyme  any  part  of  my  londes  or 
goodes  nor  to  take  or  to  receyve  any  parte  of  my  dettes  without 
councell  and  agrement  of  them  all.  And  if  there  be  any  of  them 
at  any  tyme  doo  the  contrary  I  will  that  he  or  they  shalbe 
discharged  and  not  to  be  myne  executour  nor  to  have  any  parte  of 
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my  goodes.  And  of  this  my  present  testament  and  last  will  I 
make  and  ordeyne  Johne  Calowe  Thomas  Felde  thelder  of  Fosdyke 
and  William  Calowe  thelder  of  Holbiche  my  nexecutours  they  to 
dispouse  and  ordeyne  the  Eesidue  of  my  goodes  not  bequested  as 
God  shall  put  in  their  myndes.  And  every  of  them  to  have  for 
his  labour  and  payne  susteyned  in  that  behalfe  vj^*.  xiijs.  iiijd. 
These  beinge  witnesse  Sir  James  Pecoke  prest  Thomas  Blesset  Robert 
Thacker  and  other. 

Ultima  voluntas.  .  This  is  the  ejusdem  Thome  last  wille 
of  me  the  forsaid  Thomas  Calowe  as  concernynge  the  ordre  and 
disposicion  of  all  my  Mesuages  londes  tenementes  and  heredit- 
amentes  with  their  appurtenances  that  I  have  within  the  townes 
and  feldes  of  Holbyche  Whaplodde  and  Moultone  or  ellis  where 
within  the  Countie  of  Lincoln.  First  I  wille  that  Richard  Ogle  the 
yonger  and  other  his  Cofeoffees  my  feoffees  whiche  nowe  stande  and 
be  possessed  and  seased  of  and  in  all  my  said  Meses  londes 
tenementes  and  hereditamentes  and  their  heires  and  the  heire  or 
heires  of  the  longer  lyver  of  them  shall  from  hensforthe  stande  and 
be  contynually  possessed  and  seased  of  and  in  the  said  Meses  londes 
testementes  and  hereditamentes  with  their  appurtenances  and  of 
every  parcell  of  them  to  thuse  and  intent  of  and  for  the 
performanns  of  this  my  last  wille  and  to  noone  other  use.  Item  I 
geve  to  Johne  Calowe  my  brother  the  house  that  I  dwelled  in  nere 
the  Churche  of  Holbiche,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  to  his 
heires  males  of  his  body  lauf  ully  begottene.  And  if  the  said  Johne 
Calowe  decesse  without  heire  male  of  his  body  laufully  begotten 
then  I  will  the  said  house  shall  remayne  to  Thomas  Calowe  the 
Sonne  of  William  Calowe  and  to  his  heires  males  of  his  body 
laufully  begottene.  And  if  it  fortune  the  said  Thomas  Calowe  to 
dye  without  heire  male  of  his  body  laufully  begottene,  Then  I 
wille  the  said  house  shalbe  soldo  by  myne  executours ;  and  the 
money,  that  it  is  soldo  for,  I  will  it  be  dispoased  within  the  towne 
and  churche  of  Holbiche  by  my  said  executours  for  the  helthe  of 
my  soule  and  all  my  frendes  soules.  Item  I  geve  to  the  said  Johne 
Calowe,  my  brother,  my  howse,  called  the  White  house,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Wasshegate,  whiche  I  boughte  of  Robert  Calowe, 
my  brother,  wherin  Johne  Mercer,  the  yonger,  nowe  dwellithe.  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  Mese  with  thappurtenances  to  the  said 
Johne  Calowe,  and  to  his  heires  and  assignes  forever,  provided  alwey 
that  the  said  Johne  Mercer  shall  have  and  Injoye  the  said  house 
duringe  the  terme  of  suche  yeres  as  I  have  graunted  him  payinge 
his  ferme  and  do  noo  wast.  Item  I  geve  to  Johane  Calowe,  the 
doughter  of  the  said  Johne  Calowe,  my  Brother,  a  house  and  five 
acres  of  londe  custumary,  to  have  and  to  holde  the  said  mesuage 
and  fyve  acres  of  londe  to  the  said  Joane  and  to  hir  heires  and 
assignes  forever  after  the  custume  of  the  said  Manour.     Item  I 
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geve  to  Thomas  Felde,  the  yonger,  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Feld  of 
Fosdike,  a  house  with  thappurtenances,  in  Holbyche,  whiche  late 
wss  oone  Johne  Garners,  to  have  and  to  holde  the  said  house 
with  thappurtenances  to  the  said  Thomas  Felde  the  yonger,  and 
to  his  heires  and  assignes  forever.  Item  I  geve  to  Robert 
Cutt,  of  Holbyche,  my  servaunt,  a  house  with  thappurtenances 
lyinge  in  Wasshegate  whiche  I  purchased  of  Henry  Elmane 
To  have  and  to  holde  the  said  house  with  thappurtenances 
to  him,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assignes,  forever.  Item  I  give 
to  Thomas  Botheby  the  sonne  of  Henry  Botheby  two  acres  of 
arable  londe  with  thappurtenances  that  I  boughte  of  Johne  Snelle 
to  have  and  to  holde  the  said  two  acres  to  the  said  Thomas 
and  to  the  heires  of  his  body  lawfully  begottene.  Item  I  give 
to  Robert  Thakker  my  sheparde  the  house  wherin  he  dwellithe 
with  the  appurtenances  to  have  and  to  holde  the  said  house 
to  the  said  Robert  Thakker  and  to  his  heires  and  assignes 
forever.  Item  I  wille  that  my  said  feoffes  and  their  heires  shall 
suffre  myn  executours,  and  the  longer  lyver  of  them,  yerely  to  take 
the  Revenues  Issues  and  profites  of  a  house  and  f  oure  acres  of  londe 
in  Holbyche  called  Braytoftes  and  thre  acres  of  pasture  in  Holbyche 
aforesaid  lyinge  bitwene  the  mease  of  Johne  Owghty  and  the  mese 
of  William  Blytt  for  the  space  of  foure  score  and  nyntene  yeres  and 
the  Revenues  thereof,  deducted  the  out  rentes  reparacions  and  other 
charges,  I  will  my  said  executours,  and  the  longest  lyver  of  them, 
shall  yerely  kepe  myne  obite  in  the  churche  of  Holbiche  the  viijth 
Day  of  Decembre  so  ferre  as  the  profite  of  the  said  Mese  and  foure 
acres  of  londe  and  of  the  said  thre  acres  of  pasture,  deducted  as  is 
abovesaid,  shall  extende.  And  after  the  Death  of  all  my  said 
executours  I  will  that  my  said  feoffes  shall  suffre  the  churche 
wardeyns  of  the  Churche  of  Holbiche  for  the  tyme  beinge  to  take 
the  hole  Revenues  Issues  and  profites  of  the  said  house,  foure  acres 
of  londe,  and  thre  acres  of  pasture,  to  thentent  that  with  the  profites 
of  the  same  house,  the  said  iiij  acres  of  lande,  and  iij  acres  of  pasture, 
deducted  the  owt  Rentes  and  reparacions,  the  said  Churche  wardeyns 
for  the  tyme  beinge,  shall  kepe  myne  obite  day  fourme  above  said. 
The  rest  of  the  said  iiij^^  xix  yeres  whiche  shalbe  undone  by  myne 
executours  at  the  dethe  of  the  longest  lyver  of  them,  and  every 
oone  of  the  said  Churchwardeys  to  have  for  his  labour  and  payne 
susteyned  in  that  behalf,  of  the  profites  of  the  said  londes  vjd.  a 
pece  the  day  of  the  kepinge  of  the  said  obitt.  And  if  the  said 
Churche  wardeyns  of  Holbyche  be  remyse  and  necligent  and  doo 
not  kepe  the  said  obitt  day  at  the  Day  before  expressed  or  within 
two  Dales  after,  Then  I  wille  that  my  feoffees  shall  suffre  the  Churche 
wardeyns  of  the  Churche  of  Whaplod  for  the  tyme  beinge  to  take 
the  profites  of  the  forsaid  house  and  landes  to  thentent  that  they 
shall  kepe  the  said  obite  in  the  Churche  of  Whaplod  the  rest  of  the 
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said  foure  score  and  nyntene  yeres  not  doone  by  myne  executours  nor 
by  the  saide  Churche  Wardeyns  of  Holbyche.  And  every  of  the 
said  Churche  Wardeyns  to  have  for  his  labour  vjd.  of  the  Revenues 
of  the  said  londes  as  is  above  expressed.  Item  I  will  that  my  said 
feoffees  shall  suffre  myn  executours  and  the  longest  lyver  of  them 
to  take  the  hole  profites  and  Revenues  of  three  pastures  lyinge  in 
Holbyche  hyrne,  late  Johne  Wyberdes,  of  a  pece  of  lond  conteynyuge 
iiij  acres,  sumtyme  Haberdes  felde,  of  foure  acres  of  pasture  lyinge  in 
Sedyke  felde,  whiche  I  boughte  of  William  Thakker  and  William 
Sugar,  and  of  thre  acres  of  arrable  londe  lyinge  in  Badylle  feld, 
called  Helmes  londe,  whiche  profites  and  Revenues,  allowinge  to 
them  for  the  reparacion  and  inclosinge,  I  wille  myne  executours 
shall  for  the  space  of  iiij^^  and  xix  yeres  yerely  paye  and  content 
towards  the  fyndinge  of  an  honest  prest  to  synge  for  the  bretherne  and 
susterne  of  the  gilde  of  our  lady  in  Holbyche  aforesaid.  And  I  will 
that  the  said  prest  at  the  first  lavatory  shall  daily  when  he  saithe  masse 
say  for  the  soule  of  Thomas  Calowe  and  all  the  bretherne  and  sisters 
of  the  gilde  of  our  lady  De  profundis,  with  a  Colet  makynge 
mencion  of  my  name  Thomas.  And  after  the  deathe  of  all  myne 
executours  then  I  will  that  the  Aldermane  of  the  said  gilde  of 
our  lady  of  Holbyche  shall  yerely  take  the  profites  of  the  said 
londe  to  thentent  of,  and  for  the  fyndinge  of  a  prest,  as  before- 
said,  the  residue  of  the  said  fourescore  and  nyntene  yeres  whiche 
remaynethe  undone  by  myne  executours.  And  if  the  Aldermane 
and  bretherne  fynde  not  a  prest  to  synge  for  the  said  gilde,.  orelles 
yf  the  said  prest  doo  not  accordinge  to  this  my  last  wille,  Then 
I  wille  that  the  said  londes  shalbe  solde  by  myn  executours 
and  dispoased  in  dedes  of  charitie  in  the  towne  of  Holbiche  and 
elleswhere  it  shall  seme  good  by  myne  executours  and  by  their 
discrecion.  Item  I  will  that  the  Churche  Wardeyns  of  the  chapell 
of  Holbiche  hyrne  shalhave  for  the  terme  of  foure  score  and 
nyntene  yeres  the  profites  of  a  house  with  the  ground  that  it 
stondithe  upone  late  Johne  Wyseberdes  towardes  the  fyndinge  of  a 
prest  to  synge  in  the  said  chapell  for  all  christien  soules,  provided 
that  the  said  preste  for  the  tyme  beinge,  every  Sonday  when  he 
saithe  the  prayers,  shall  pray  for  the  soule  of  Thomas  Calowe  and 
all  Chistien  soules.  And  say  at  the  last  ende  of  the  said  praiers 
De  profundis,  with  a  Colet  makinge  mencion  of  my  name  Thomas. 
Item  I  will  that  the  Churche  Wardeyns  of  the  Chapell  of  Saint 
Thomas  of  Holbiche  Common  for  the  terme  of  foure  score  and 
nyntene  yeres  shall  take  the  profites  and  Revenues  of  a  pasture 
with  thappurtenances  in  Whaplod,  lately  bought  of  thexecutours  of 
of  Jervys,  upon  condicion  that  they  fynde  a  prest  durinye  and  by 
the  said  terme  in  the  said  Chapell,  And  that  the  said  prest 
pray  for  me  every  Sonday  when  he  saithe  the  prayers  shall  pray 
for  my  soule,  and  all  christien  soules,  in  like  fourme,   as  before  is 
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expressed  of  the  prest  of  Holbiche  Hyrne.  The  Eesidue  of  all 
my  mesuages  londes  tenementes  and  hereditamentes  not  bequested 
nor  gevyne  I  will  the  shall  be  soldo  by  myn  executours  for  the 
performanns  of  this  my  Will.  And  tJiie  money  of  and  for  the 
same  leceyved  to  be  dispoased  in  dedes  of  charitie  by  my  said 
executours  as  to  them  shall  seme  good." 

This  will  was  proved  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  on  11th 
day  of  the  month  of  February,  Anno  Domini  1526-7,  by  Thomas 
Felde  and  William  Calowe,  personally  present,  and  John  Calowe, 
present  by  his  proctor,  Eichard  Felde.  I  hope  it  has  interested  you 
all  as  much  as  it  did  myself  when  I  first  saw  it. 


The  Names  of  the  Companie  of  Ringers  of  our  Blessed  Virgen  Marie 
of  Lincolne. — By  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Wordsworth,  Eector 
of  Tyneham,  Wareham. 

SINCE  writing  an  account  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Company  of 
Eingers  at  Lincoln  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Eingers'  Chapel  in  the  south-west  tower  of  the  Cathedral  Church. 

On  three  sides  of  this  hall  or  chapel  the  walls  have  been  carved 
with  lists  of  masters,  wardens,  or  other  ringers,  the  names  being 
painted  up  in  large  characters,  with  ornamental  borders  depicting 
bells,  flowers,  etc.  The  lists  extended  from  1614  to  about  1725,  but, 
owing  to  the  damp  upon  the  south  wall,  the  names  from  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  to  Queen  Anne,  inclusive,  are  (to  my  eyes  at  least) 
illegible.  Possibly  someone  else  may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  blank 
which  I  must  leave. 

What  I  can  read,  I  will  give,  in  case  descendants  of  any  of  the 
old  Eingers,  or  others  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  or  of 
Bell-ringing,  may  find  among  them  something  which  they  value. 

"  The  Names  of  the  Companie  of  Eingers  of 
our  Blessed  Virgen  Marie  of  Lincoln." 
*Eobert  Sandie  M[aste]r  1614  :      *John  Hellarye  MM  615  : 
*  Henry  e  Blackhorne,  1616:  ^-Edward  Whipp  M^  at  the  Kings 

coming  to  Lincoln,  1617  :       *Henrye  Yorke  in  1618  : 
*John  Wattson  M"^  1619  :  *John  Danye  M^  1620 : 

^Thomas  Stanlye  M^  1621  :  ^William  Laminge  1622  : 

Jonah  Bincks  M"^  1623  :  John  Walker  (?  Baker)  1624  : 

Eichard  Ha[ssellwood]  M^  1625 :  ^Thomas  Betney  M^  1626  : 
*John  Tower  M^  1627  :  Thomas  Bannister  M^  1628  : 

John  (X)  Bedford  Mr  1629  :  George  B  ...  n  M^  1630  : 

.  .  .   Barnard  M^  1631  :  M^  1632  : 

.  .  .s  Yorke  M^  1633  :  ^Thomas  Stanley  M^  1634  [He 

William  (?)  Burnham  1635  :  had  been   master   previously 

in  1621]: 

«  Members  of  the  original  Company  of  Ringers  of  St.  Hugh's  Bells,  1612. 
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Space  is  left  for  22  Dames.  Then  in  another  list,  within  an 
ornamental  border,  follows  the  list  of  the  Company  of  Eingers 
in  1638). 

"Peeter  Drake  "^John  Peachye  Edward  Bust 

Hastings  Markby  Edward  Yorke  William  Croft 

Richard  Jameson  [plumber]    Richard  Waydson 

Henry  Mace  Edward  Whittington"^Humfrey  Thorneton 

William  Burham  Luke  Burden  [cordiner] 

Walter  Holmes  Wla7']den   John  Richardson 

^Anthony  Varney  John  Davitt  W^en        Robert  Hickt.  .   . 

[cordiner]  "^Robert  Kilne  .  .  .  Ewerby 

Robert  Hassellewood  [butcher]   Abner  Stafford 

Thomas  Hixx  John  Lily  John  Benson 

William  James  Thomas  Wingreen        Thomas  Johnson 

John  Askew  George  Radd  .  .  .         William  Frodgwell 

*  George  Kettle  [tailor]    Richard  C  odd  John  Didsmay 

Robert  Fowler  *  Henry  Harrison  Originall  Bartram 

Xpofer  Archer  [cordiner]    John  Harrison 

Richard  Lincoln,  Clark. 
:  1634  :" 
There  have  apparently  been  two  lists  on  the  south  wall ;  the 
first,    to   judge   from   the   spaces   occupied,   related   to  the   years 
1661-1673.     Another  border  contained   in  all  probability  a  list 
from  1674  onwards. 

On  the  north  wall  is  a  circular  border  ornamented  with  bells, 
containing  this  inscription : 

"The 
JS'ames 
of  the  Company  of  Ringers 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Lincoln 
1714. 
George  Holmes,  Organist,  Master  of  the  Company,  1714. 
Robert  CoUston  Mr.  17  .  .  :  George  Hall,  Mr.  1713. 
John   Ryall   Mr.    1708:        William  Mackinder  [Mr.  1715.]  : 
Daniel  Hunton  :  George  Goodall :  James  Churchill : 
Walter  Dawson  :  Luke  Trotter." 

A  rectangular  border  on  the  same  wall  commemorates — 
"  The  Names  of  the  Company  of  Ringers  of 
our  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Lincoln,  1722. 
John  Read,  entered  Master  1721  : 
John  Ryall,  Master  1717  (?)  : 
Daniel  Hunton,  Master  1716  : 
James  Mitchil,  Master  1717  : 
John  Trawley  Master  1717,  1718,  1719,  1720  : 

»  Members  of  the  original  Company,  1612. 
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Luke  Trotter   f    Mr.  Will™  Mackinder   ) 

John  Ward     |  Master  1725  J 

Henry  Singleton. 

Joseph  Smith. 

Robert  Hatfeild.  Henry  Miller 

Erancis  Bristow.  Samuel  Merreweather 

John  Dawson.  Edward  Hunton 

John  Brown.  Joseph  Fisher." 

James  Wise.  [These  four  names  have  been  croioded^ 

Thomas  Ball.  possibly  at  a  later  date.) 


Notes  on  the  Fabric  of  All  Saints^  Church,  Moulton. — Read  to 
the  Members  of  the  Lincoln  and  N'ottingham  Architectural 
Society,  by  W.  E.  Foster,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Member  of  the 
Spalding  Gent.  Soc,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1890. 

I  MUST  congratulate  the  Members  of  the  Society  on  the  order 
in  which  they  have  arranged  to  visit  the  ChurcKes  of  Whaplode, 
Moulton  and  Weston;  first  Whaplode,  with  its  Norman  and 
Transitional  work,  then  Moulton  with  its  Transitional,  and  Weston 
with  its  Lancet.  From  a  study  of  these  three  churches,  much  may 
be  learnt  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  ^N'orman  merged  into  the 
Transitional,  and  the  Transitional  into  the  Lancet  style  of  architec- 
ture, within  a  space  of  one  hundred  years.  I  must  not  forget  that 
you  have  seen  Sutton  St.  Mary,  with  its  beautiful  Transitional  nave. 
Interesting  as  Sutton  and  Whaplode  undoubtedly  are  to  the  archi- 
tectural student,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  this  splendid  village 
church  fail  to  excite  your  admiration. 

As  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you  this  evening 
on  the  history  of  this  Church,  I  will  but  briefly  call  your  attention 
to  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  fabric. 

We  will  begin  with  the  earliest  portion  of  the  building  and 
follow  that  course. 

The  Eastern  compartments  of  the  Nave. — These  are  Transitional 
work  (cir.  1175) ;  you  will  notice,  they  are  very  similar  to  those  at 
Whaplode.  You  have  at  Whaplode  the  solid  four  shafted  compound 
pier ;  here  you  have  the  four  shafts  arranged  round  a  central  column 
forming  part  of  the  solid  masonry,  stiJl  all  engaged  and  forming  a 
solid  pier  of  coursed  masonry ;  next  you  have  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  four  larger  and  four  smaller  shafts,  placed 
alternately,  but  still  engaged,  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 
disengaged  shafts  of  the  Lancet  period,  of  which  you  will  find  good 
examples  in  the  nave  of  Weston. 
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The  pier  bases,  too,  are  very  similar  to  those  you  saw  atWhaplode, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  slight  advance  art  had  made. 
In  this  church  you  find  a  circular  bench  round  the  base.  Prior 
to  the  floor  being  raised,  at  the  restoration  in  1868,  these  were  about 
18  inches  above  the  present  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  nave.  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  church,  when  the 
bases  were  exposed — it  was  far  more  imposing  and  lofty.  One 
could  then  picture  our  forefathers  in  the  early  days  of  the  church, 
clustering  round  the  columns,  there  being  no  pews,  listening  to  the 
services  of  the  early  Catholic  Church.  On  the  pillars  you  will  notice 
the  many  corbels  or  pedestals,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular period.  I  at  one  time  thought  they  might  be  for  lights,  but  as 
I  could  find  no  marks  of  smoke  when  the  church  was  restored  on 
the  capitals  or  pillars,  I  have  little  doubt  they  were  for  images 
of  saints. 

The  Capitals. — The  capitals  of  Transitional  work  are  very 
interesting ;  the  stiff  engaged  leaves  are  all  inclined  one  way,  and 
follow  one  another  round  the  neck  of  the  capitals.  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his 
Lincoln  Excursion,  1871,  says  of  these  :  "  In  the  pier  capitals  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  nave  of  Whaplode,  and  the  nave  of  Moulton 
Churches,  we  see  the  early  efforts  of  the  artists  of  the  period  to 
produce  relief,  and  to  disengage  the  flower  and  the  leaf  from  the 
surface  to  which  it  was  attached. 

•'  The  strong  resemblance  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  capitals  in 
these  two  churches  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Transitional  portion 
of  the  nave  of  Whaplode,  and  the  nave  of  Moulton,  are  contem- 
poraneous works,  the  same  artists  having  probably  been  employed 
in  the  carved  work  of  the  capitals  of  the  nave." 

The  western  hay. — An  arch  has  apparently  sprung  from 
the  westernmost  pair  of  pillars  across  the  nave,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  engaged  pillar,  rising  through  the  capital  of  the  nave 
pillar  of  the  arcade,  and  the  roughness  of  the  wall  above  the 
capital  of  these  shafts  or  pillars.  You  will  notice  the  buttress  at 
the  back  of  these  pillars  both  in  the  north  and  south  aisles,  which 
are  continued  to  the  clerestory,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  outside. 
There  probably  was  a  tower  standing  between  the  shafts  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  and  the  present  tower,  which  from  some 
cause  or  other  in  the  Eectilinear  period  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
present  tower  erected  more  to  the  west  and  on  new  foundations.  I 
know  Mr.  Sharpe  thought  it  improbable  there  was  such  a  tower, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  late  Canon  Moore  was  of  opinion  there 
had  been  one.  I  think  the  Canon  was  right,  not  only  from 
documentary  evidence  alone,  but  from  the  fact  that  these  piers 
having  been  thrust  out  of  their  perpendicular  by  some  great  weight. 
One  may  fairly  conjecture  faulty  construction  was  the  cause  of  the 
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tower  having  to  be  pulled  down  to  escape  destruction  by  falling. 
The  tower  theory  may  account  for  no  clerestory  window  being  there. 
After  the  present  tower  was  erected  the  nave  was  then  carried  to  it, 
and  the  western  bay  of  the  aisles  was  added.  This  bay  of  the 
nave  is  a  poor  imitation  of  the  eastern  portion,  and  was  built 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Clerestory. — That  on  the  north  is  Transitional  and  earlier 
than  that  on  the  south,  the  hoods  of  the  clerestory  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  are  different.  The  clerestories  of  Moulton  and 
"Whaplode  may  well  be  compared  as  well  as  the  treatment  they 
have  received  during  the  subsequent  architectural  epochs.  While  at 
Gedney  Church  you  found  the  history  of  the  fabric  written  on 
the  east  side  of  the  tower,  you  see  in  Moulton  and  Whaplode 
churches  their  history  in  their  naves. 

The  south  clerestory  Mr.  Sharpe  put  in  the  *'  Lancet  "  period, 
but  admits  the  work  retains  sufficient  resemblance  to  that  on  the 
north  to  prove  that  the  original  outlines  of  the  design  were  still 
preserved,  though  the  details  were  changed.  I  venture  to  think 
the  Transitional  period  might  claim  the  south  clerestory.  During 
the  Eectilinear  period  (cir.  1400)  the  windows  of  the  clerestories 
were  altered ;  formerly  the  south  side  had  every  third  arch  pierced, 
but  then  larger  windows  were  inserted,  each  of  which  occupied  twice 
the  space  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  most  probably  about  the 
time  of  this  alteration  that  the  present  roof  was  built.  It  is  often 
asserted  that  at  the  time  the  present  tower  was  erected  there  was  a 
higher  pitched  roof  on  the  nave  than  at  present ;  when  you  view 
the  tower  from  the  outside,  on  the  east  face  you  will  see  a  stone 
weathering,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  never  was  a  roof 
of  the  height  of  the  weather  stone. 

The  Aisles. — The  aisles,  originally  ten  feet  wide,  were  in  the 
fourteenth  century  widened  to  seventeen  feet ;  that  on  the  south  side 
was  done  first,  probably  about  1310.  When  outside  you  will  notice 
the  builders  used  the  original  Transitional  buttresses  (the  eastern  and 
smaller  ones) ;  they  also  worked  in  the  original  doorway,  which 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Transitional  period.  It  has  three  orders 
of  characteristic  mouldings,  with  stiff  leaved  capitals  to  the  shafts. 
At  a  later  period,  the  north  aisle  was  taken  in  hand,  probably  about 
1320  to  1325,  but  none  of  the  earlier  work  is  preserved  in  this 
aisle,  excepting  the  doorway,  a  Transitional  one,  which  has  three 
orders  of  mouldings,  and  a  fiat  headed  arch.  Both  aisles  were 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  again  altered  by  the  insertion 
of  the  west  windows.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  chapel  to  some  Saint,  judging  from  the  piscina 
and  sedilia  in  the  window  sill,  near  the  door,  and  the  pedestal  in 
the  window  jamb.      A  piscina  has  evidently  occupied  the  recess 
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or  locker  in  the  east  front  of  the  western  pillar,  or  perhaps  here 
was  the  baptistry.  At  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  a  piscina, 
with  a  corbel  within  the  lower  part  of  the  old  screen,  which 
remained  here  up  to  the  restoration  ;  probably  a  benefactor  lay 
beneath  the  incised  slab  robbed  of  its  brass,  which  formerly  lay 
in  the  centre;  this  Mr.  Moore  thought  was  probably  "the  Lords 
Aisle."  In  the  north  aisle  (east  end)  there  is  a  piscina  with  place 
for  shelf  and  half  door  in  south-east  angle,  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
prior  to  the  restoration  was  a  large  altar  tomb  robbed  of  its  brass. 

The  tower  and  spire  were  erected  a  little  prior  to  1400 — about 
1380  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  Mr.  Sharpe's  views  on  this 
tower  and  spire,  he  states,  "  Their  relative  proportions  may  be  pro- 
nounced faultless." 

"  The  tower  and  spire  may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect 
realization  of  the  Eectilinear  form  of  this  noble  addition  to  the 
English  parish  church  to  be  found  anywhere." 

"  The  tower  is  divided  into  four  stages  by  set-off  string  courses, 
lying  between  the  buttresses,  but  not  carried  round  them;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tower  walls  being  slightly  diminished  externally  at 
each  set-off.  The  first  or  ground-story  stage  is  occupied  by  the 
west  doorway,  set  in  a  slightly  projecting  face,  finished  with  a 
battlemented  cornice." 

"The  second  stage  contains  the  characteristic  four-light  west 
window,  which  throws  the  effulgence  of  the  afternoon  sunshine 
through  the  noble  tower-arch  into  the  body  of  the  church.  It 
contains,  also,  a  smaller  two-light  window  in  each  of  its  side-walls." 

"  The  third  stage  carries  on  its  west  face  an  ornamental  canopied 
arcade,  divided  by  small  pinnacled  buttresses  and  finished  with  a 
battlemented  cornice ;  the  crocketed  canopies  being  carried  round 
the  main  buttresses  of  the  tower.  This  stage,  which  is  lighted  with 
smaller  two-light  windows  at  its  sides,  contains  the  ringers'  room." 

"  Lastly,  we  have  the  belfry-stage,  with  its  four  boldly-finished 
transomed  two-light  openings,  and  crowned  with  a  panelled  parapet, 
a  deep  cornice,  carrying  carved  work,  figure-heads,  and  gurgoyles, 
and  a  plain,  bold,  coped  battlement,  stopping  against  the  four  monu- 
mental pinnacles  which  spring  from  and  terminate  the  angle  but- 
tresses of  the  tower.  These  buttresses,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
treated  differently,  in  the  division  of  their  entire  height  from  the 
tower  itself;  their  principle  division  is,  mainly,  into  three  heights  or 
stages,  marked  by  canopies ;  each  of  these  stages  being  again  sub- 
divided into  two  minor  ones  by  set-offs  of  two  courses  or  orders. 
From  the  tall  panelled  and  canopied  pinnacles  the  light  angular 
flying  buttress — crocketed  on  its  upper  side,  and  used,  evidently, 
more  for  effect  than  for  use — springs  and  abuts  against  the  diagonal 
face  of  the  spire,  whilst  the  intermediate  canopied  louvre  window. 
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or  spire-light,  which  pierces  at  the  same  level  the  cardinal  face  of 
the  spire,  serves  to  increase  the  busy  effect  of  this  ornamental 
cluster,  and  still  further  to  accentuate  and  to  adorn  the  junction  of 
the  two  structures." 

''The  well-proportioned  spire,  set  somewhat  within  the  line  of 
the  battlemented  parapet  and  carried  across  the  angles  of  the  tower 
on  corbelled  arches  or  squinches,  has  three  heights  of  diminishing 
louvre  windows,  set  on  alternate  faces,  and  rises  to  a  total  height"  of 
160  feet,  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  height  of  the  steeple  of  an 
English  Parish  Church." 

"  It  has  crocketed  ribs  at  its  four  angles;  and  whether  this  effective 
little  ornament — the  spire  crocket — were  designed  originally  solely 
for  ornament  or  for  providing  access  to  the  summit  of  the  spire  and 
for  the  repair  of  the  vane,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  its  artistic 
value,  as  well  as  a  small  carved  ornament  on  the  sky  outline  of  the 
design,  as  a  means  of  increasing,  by  its  progressive  diminution,  the 
perspective  effect  of  the  rising  spire." 

There  are  five  bells  in  the  tower,  with  the  following  inscriptions : 

1st.    Non  clamor  sed  amor  cantat  in  aure  Dei  Tobie  Norris 

cast  me  1620. 
2nd.  Ego   sum   vox   clamantis.       Joseph   Eayre    St.    Neot's 

fecit  1769. 
3rd.   T.  Osborn  fecit  1785. 
4th.   God  speed  us  wel  sayth  Thomas  Hill,  1588. 
5th.   Venite  cum  voco.     Eevd.  Maurice  Johnson,  D.D.,  Vicar. 

John    Briant   and   John  Cabourn,   fecerunt,   1805. 

E.  Thorpe  and  E.  King,  C.W. 

I  spent  considerable  time  with  the  late  Mr.  Sharpe,  when  he 
was  making  drawings  of  this  church,  and  he  certainly  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  tower  and  spire.  The  walls  of 
the  tower  appear  to  have  settled  as  the  work  progressed,  but  the 
Architects  of  the  day  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  so  rectified 
the  work  as  the  building  went  on ;  that  they  did  their  work  well 
is  evidenced  by  the'  fact  that  the  tower  has  kept  its  perpendicular, 
and  withstood  the  storms  of  five  centuries,  and  seems  as  capable  of 
doing  so  to-day  as  when  it  left  the  workman's  hammer.  The  spire 
is  6  ft.  8  in.  at  base,  and  the  thickness  of  the  stone  is  just  under 
6  inches. 

The  chancel  was  rebuilt,  apparently,  as  shown  by  the  seam  on 
the  south  wall,  late  in  the  fourteenth  or  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  has  received  great  mutilation  since  the  Eeformation. 
You  will  notice  much  of  the  east  window  is  new,  as  are  also  large 
proportions  of  several  of  the  other  chancel  windows.  This  work 
was  done  at  the  recent  restoration.  In  my  recollection  the  roof 
of  the  chancel  was  nearly  flat,  the  east  window  blocked  up  with 
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brickwork,  and  several  of  the  other  windows  in  the  chancel  were 
flat  headed.  The  sedilia  were  re-set  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
projections  of  seat  capitals  and  arch  were  shaved  off,  and  most 
probably  at  the  same  time  a  shelf  and  piscina  were  taken  away 
from  the  place  shown  by  the  horizontal  line  on  the  south  wall, 
near  the  sedilia.  You  will  notice  on  the  north  chancel  wall,  either 
an  Easter  sepulchre  or  founder's  tomb,  which  has  been  sadly 
mutilated — one  can  only  conjecture  what  it  really  was.  You  will 
see  also  the  original  vestry  door  in  north  wall ;  it  has  been  long 
blocked  up  with  masonry,  and  the  vestry  and  room  for  priest  over  it 
(traces  of  which  you  will  see  outside)  have  long  since  disappeared ; 
the  doorway  is  of  Eectilinear  period.  The  rood-screen  is  of  the 
Eectilinear  period;  it  has  been  sadly  mutilated,  and  the  gallery 
formerly  above  has  been  long  removed ;  the  crockets  and  other 
parts  are  well  cut,  and  the  old  close  panelled  doors  are  good.  The 
stone  staircase  to  the  rood-loft  in  the  south  west  angle  of  the 
chancel  is  well  contrived. 

Chancel  Arch. — This  you  will  notice  is  post-Reformation  work, 
and  would  probably  be  highly  commended  if  entered  for  competition 
in  the  churchwardens'  class,  though  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is 
not  bad  enough  to  get  first  prize.  The  roof  in  its  main  beams  is 
slightly  moulded,  and  the  cornices  carved ;  the  bosses  in  the  ridge 
bold.  You  will  notice  a  great  many  of  the  windows  have  modern 
tracery.  About  the  year  1777,  when  a  Mr.  Measure  was  church- 
warden, the  tracery  of  the  aisle  and  chancel  windows  were  removed 
and  the  church  glazed  with  square  glazing.  It  presented  a  most 
unsightly  appearance.  This  gentleman  must  have  entirely  altered 
the  whole  character  of  the  church  and  introduced  the  churchwardens' 
style  in  its  most  painful  form. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1867-8,  the  present  mullions 
in  the  windows  were  inserted  and  diamond  glazing  adopted ;  a  new 
pulpit,  reading  desk,  font,  and  seats  were  substituted  for  the  old ; 
nave  and  aisle  roofs  repaired,  organ-loft  removed,  the  west  end 
opened  out  and  a  new  roof  put  on  the  chancel,  a  new  organ-chamber, 
and  a  vestry  built, — but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the 
details  of  what  was  then  done. 

Those  that  knew  the  church  before  will  agree  with  me  that 
what  work  was  done  was  substantial  and  done  well,  though  many 
alterations  were  made,  which  I  have  little  doubt  if  the  church  had 
been  restored  twenty  years  later,  would  not  have  been  made,  at 
least  I  hope  not ;  to  give  an  instance, — memorial  stones,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  recently  wrote  me,  would  not  be  allowed  to  play  the  game 
of  *'  post"  with  each  other,  or  be  cleared  off  for  the  modern  tile. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hanshp  Fletcher,  of  London^  for  the 
drawings,  with  which  he  has  kindly  volunteered  to  illustrate  my 
papers. 
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On  the  History  of  All  Saints'  Churchy  Moulton. — A  Paper  read  by- 
Mr.  W.  E.  Foster,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Spalding 
Gent.  Soc,  &c.,  &c,,  before  the  Members  of  the  Lincoln  and 
Nottingham  Architectural  Society  at  the  Holbeach  Meeting, 
1890. 

WHEN  you  have  been  making  the  history  of  a  particular  place 
your  study,  and  for  some  years  have  been  collecting  every 
scrap  of  information  you  can  about  it,  and  you  are  asked  to  read  a 
Paper,  at  a  meeting  like  this,  your  first  thoughts  are  towards  your 
hobby,  bu£  when  you  come  to  consider  the  matter  you  are  greatly 
puzzled,  what  to  cull  from  your  mass  of  information,  that  may  be 
both  instructive  and  interesting  to  an  audience  coming  from  various 
parts  of  our  large  county. 

When  first  asked  to  read  a  Paper  I  thought  of  giving  my 
gleanings  concerning  the  important  family  of  Multon  who  flourished 
in  Norman  and  Plantagenet  times,  but  I  found  the  materials  were  so 
dry,  that  I  had  to  abandon  it.  I  then  resorted  to  my  notes  on  the 
Elloe  Stone ;  that  seemed  less  fitted  still,  and  I  turned  to  my  notes 
on  the  history  of  the  Parish  Church,  gleanings  from  which  I  hope 
will  be  entertaining,  both  to  those  of  you  who  reside  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  come  from 
a  distance.  I  have  little  doubt  from  the  name,  that  Moulton  was 
a  British  town  (the  Mele-ton — the  embanked  enclosure)  long  prior 
to  the  entry  of  the  Koman  legions  into  this  island.  We  do  not, 
however,  meet  with  any  documentary  notice  of  the  place  until  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  I  think  we  must  dismiss  from  our 
minds  the  notices  we  find  of  it  in  the  early  **  Ingulph  Charters,'^  to 
my  mind,  monkish  forgeries  of  Plantagenet  times.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Charles 
Kingsley,  "the  great  folk  of  Bourne,  as  well  as  Spalding,  were 
without  doubt  the  family  of  Leofric  Earl  of  Mercia  and  of  the 
Lady  Godiva."  Moulton  and  Spalding  certainly  belonged  to  that 
Mercian  family,  if  Thorold  were  a  member  of  it.  It  is  nearly 
useless  to  conjecture  who  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  early  church 
at  Moulton  or  the  date  of  the  foundation ;  we  know  there  was  a 
great  religious  revival  and  church  building  era  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  that  foremost  amongst  those  in  that 
good  work  in  this  county  was  the  Lady  Godiva,  who  certainly 
was  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  those  times — "  she  spent  much  of  her 
vast  estates  in  building  churches  and  monasteries,  and  spreading 
Christianity  among  her  subjects,"  so  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
It  is  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that  Lady  Godiva  herself 
may  have  had  some  hand  in  the  building  and  endowing  of  the  early 
church  of  Moulton. 
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If  my  connecting  Lady  Godiva  with  Moulton  he  thought  hy 
some  of  you  "  a  little  too  far  fetched,"  I  feel  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  we  are  on  safe  ground  in  speaking  of  Thorold  the  Sheriff's 
great  interest  in  the  place  and  neighbourhood.  To  him  we 
practically  owe  our  beautiful  church,  as  he  first  founded  the 
Cell  of  Spalding,  which  afterwards  developed  into  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  monastery,  and  built  Moulton  Church.  Thorold 
resided  at  Spalding,  was  Sheriff  of  the  Coanty  in  the  late 
Saxon  times,  and  lived  until  after  the  Conquest,  probably  dying 
about  1070,  leaving  a  daughter.  Lady  Lucy,  his  heiress,  who 
married  Ivo  Tailbois,  a  relative  of  the  Conqueror.  (It  was  through 
Lady  Lucy  that  Ivo  had  his  great  estates  in  South  Lincolnshire, 
but  what  relation  Thorold  was  to  Lady  Godiva  or  her  husband  I 
am  far  from  satisfied).  It  is  only  fair  to  Ingulph  to  state  that  so 
far  as  Thorold's  Charter,  founding  a  Cell  at  Spalding  is  concerned, 
the  fact  of  the  gift  is  corroborated  by  the  Spalding  Register,  which 
all  admit  is  genuine.  Crowland  only  had  the  Cell  a  few  years. 
Thorold's  Charter  was  confirmed  by  Ivo  Tailbois,  and  subsequently  by 
his  wife,  Lady  Lucy.  We  learn  from  Ingulph  that  Thorold's  Charter 
was  given  in  the  year  1051.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  given  under 
the  influence,  and  with  the  concurrence,  of  Earl  Leofric  and  his 
Lady  Godiva,  and  their  eldest  son  and  heir.  Earl  Alfgar,  who  were 
parties  to  it.  Thorold  gave  the  Cell  and  Crowland  endowed  it 
with  the  manor  now  called  "Spalding  Crowland."  He  is  stated  to 
have  fitted  up  his  own  chapel  and  to  have  had  six  monks  from 
Crowland.  According  to  Ingulph,  in  1059  the  Abbot  of  Crowland, 
at  the  instigation  of  Alfgar,  gave  to  the  monks  at  Spalding  his 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  all  the  rents  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Welland.  At  the  time  of  Domesday  Survey  Crowland  is  recorded 
to  have  held  the  manor.  As  I  have  before  said  Ivo  enlarged 
Thorold's  gifts.  Crowland's  interest  in  the  Cell  did  not  continue 
so  long  as  Thorold  lived.  Spalding  had  in  Lady  Lucy  a  loyal  and 
liberal  supporter,  and  it  is  certain  that  her  father,  and  the  Lady 
Lucy,  as  Lord  and  Lady  of  Spalding — in  which  manor  Moulton 
was — had  owned  the  advowson  of  Moulton,  which  was  afterwards 
given  by  them  to  the  newly  formed  monastery  at  Spalding,  probably 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  First.  Cole,  in  his  MSS.,  states  that 
the  Convent  of  Spalding  acquired  the  advowson  of  Moulton  with 
the  Manor  of  Spalding. 

"Be  it  known  that  the  right  of  advowson  of  the  Church  of 
Multon  was  acquired  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  with  the  Manor  of 
Spalding,  as  is  aforesaid  regarding  the  advowson  of  other  churches, 
and  they  always  held  it  without  strife  or  controversy." 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  any  of  the  many  charters  and 
confirmations  given  to  Spalding  Abbey  by  Thorold,  Ivo,  and  the 
Lady  Lucy,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  early  Norman  Kings  of 
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England.  Ivo  supplied  Spalding  Monastery  with  Monks  from  St. 
Nicholas,  Angers,  who  found  a  priest  to  officiate  at  the  early- 
Church  at  Moulton. 

The  Charter  of  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1094-1123), 
confirming  the  advowson  of  the  Church  at  Moulton,  is  given  by- 
Cole  as  follows  : — 

Charter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  made  to  the  Prior  respecting  the 
Appropriation  of  the  Churches  of  Spalding,  Pine'  [Pincebeck] 
Mutton  and  Hautebarge  [Alkborough]. 

"  To  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  and  to  the  sons  of  holy  mother 
Church,  Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  Lincoln,  greeting. 
We  provide  for  the  Church  of  God  usefully  when  we  assign  its 
benefices  to  fitting  persons  for  pious  uses.  Therefore,  for  religion's 
sake,  and  fully  trusting  to  the  honesty  of  our  beloved  sons  H., 
the  Prior  and  the  monks  of  Spalding,  we  concede  and  confirm 
to  them  for  a  perpetual  alms,  the  Churches  of  Spalding,  Pinceb., 
Multon  and  Hautebarge,  with  all  their  appendages,  viz.,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Spalding  and  to  the  monks  serving  God 
there,  to  hold  to  their  own  use,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  of 
guests  and  of  the  infirm,  and  we  corroborate  the  same  by  the  attesta- 
tion of  our  seal ;  save  and  excepting  in  all  things,  the  right  and 
dignity  of  the  Church  of  Lincoln.  Witness  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Archdeacon." 

Cole  states  that  Herbert  was  the  prior  of  Spalding,  who  acquired 
"The  Churches  of  Spalding,  Pinchbeck,  and  Moulton  and 
Hautebarge  for  the  proper  use  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Spalding, 
with  all  their  appurtenances.  In  that  the  prior  and  convent 
appointed  the  Vicars  temporal  in  the  said  Churches  according  to 
their  will  for  seven  or  eight  years  or  for  any  other  time  at  their 
pleasure."  I  should  have  observed  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
Church  at  Moulton,  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  the  fact  of  none 
being  mentioned  in  that  document  is  no  proof  that  one  did  not 
exist,  for  the  jurors  of  that  Survey  were  not  directed  to  make  a 
return  of  the  Churches.  The  mention  of  them  when  made  was 
likely  to  be  irregular. 

The  early  Church  at  Moulton  was  doubtless  a  small  Saxon 
edifice,  built  principally  of  wood,  and  I  believe  stood  near  the 
present  "  Bell  Inn,"  on  the  turnpike  road,  leading  from  Spalding 
to  Holbeach.  When  the  present  turnpike  was  made  in  1769,  a 
great  many  human  bones  were  dug  up,  and  the  foundations  of 
buildings  were  discovered,  the  impression  then  was  that  the  site  of 
an  ancient  churchyard  had  been  discovered.  Since  that  time 
numerous  traces  of  buildings  have  at  various  times  been  unearthed 
in  the  fields  near  Mr.  AVard's  house. 
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By  the  4th  and  5th  parts  of  the  Register  of  Spalding  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  we  learn  the  great  sway  the  Monastery  of 
Spalding  had  over  Moulton  : — 

"  The  tenants  of  the  Prior  of  Spalding  in  Multone,  on  account  of 
their  contracts  and  misdemeanors  struck  and  committed  in  the  fee  of 
the  prior,  assemble  in  the  Court  of  the  Prior  of  Spalding.  Likewise, 
the  Prior  in  his  said  Court  of  Spalding  has  control  over  the  bakers 
and  brewers  and  the  venders  of  bread  and  ale  in  his  fee  in  Multone. 
Likewise  the  residents  in  the  fee  of  the  Prior  at  Multone  are  in 
frankpledge  of  the  Prior  in  the  same  court  of  Spalding,  and  came 
there  for  the  purpose  of  making  view  of  frankpledge,  in  those 
matters  which  touch  the  articles  of  frankpledge,  and  their 
emendation.  Likewise  the  gallows  of  the  Prior  of  Spalding  in 
Spalding  serve  for  those  condemned  in  his  Court  of  Spalding,  taken 
in  his  fee  of  Multone,  and  convicted  of  felony  in  the  Court  of 
Spalding.  Likewise  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  Church  of 
Multone  belongs  to  the  Manor  of  the  Prior  of  Spalding  in  Spalding." 

The  Monastery  of  Spalding  bestirred  itself  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  its  subsequent  great- 
ness and  power,  scarcely  second  to  Crowland  itself.  It  was  at  this 
period  (twelfth  century)  that  the  church  building  rivalry  was  at  its 
height  in  the  Elioe  district.  The  Church  of  Moulton  was  the  first 
of  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spalding  Monastery,  to  which  the 
monks  turned  their  attention.  A  question  frequently  asked  by 
strangers  to  this  locality — "  How  is  it  there  are  such  large  churches 
and  so  few  inhabitants  in  these  places?"  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
wonder  at  the  question,  when  viewing  the  Churches  of  Gedney, 
Moulton,  Whaplode,  and  Pinchbeck,  the  great  size  of  these  edifices 
presenting  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  limited  number  of  houses 
surrounding  them.  The  query  is  easily  answered — these  mag- 
nificent churches  owe  their  origin  and  size  to  the  rivalry  which 
existed  between  the  Abbeys  of  Spalding  and  Crowland.  That 
Monasteries  should  try  to  eclipse  each  other  in  building  such 
glorious  and  costly  piles  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  those 
ages,  which  we  "  the  latest  seed  of  time  "  are  wont  to  call  the  dark 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Do  we  fenmen  ever  realize  that 
but  for  the  zeal  of  those  despised  Monasteries,  this  Penland  of  ours 
could  not  boast,  as  it  now  can,  of  such  beautiful  parish  churches, 
beneath  whose  shade  our  forefathers  rest  in  their  long  sleep,  dnd 
which  should  rekindle  within  us  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
manners  and  times  of  our  ancestors  who  erected  those  glorious  piles? 
We  cannot  but  look  upon  this  laudable  ambition  of  the  Monasteries, 
as  one  of  the  brightest  characteristics,  which  mark  the  zeal  of  those 
much  abused  institutions,  the  only  seats  of  learning  of  those  ages, 
the  founders  of  our  present  colleges,  the  builders  of  many  of  our 
noble  Cathedrals,  and  the  teachers  of  learning,  the  fruits  of  which 
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we  are  still  gathering.  In  chnrch  building,  Crowland  first  set  the 
example  by  building  Whaplode ;  next  Castle  Acre  erected  Sutton  St. 
Mary;  then  Spalding  within  one  mile  of  Whaplode  commenced  the 
present  Parish  Church  of  Moulton  ;  then  followed  Gedney  built  by 
Crowland,  and  Weston  and  Pinchbeck  by  Spalding.  There  is  little 
doubt  the  laity  were  expected  to,  and  probably  did,  largely 
contribute  to  the  funds  for  building  the  Church  at  Moulton ;  this 
we  may  clearly  infer  from  the  Articles  presented  against  Sir 
Thomas  de  Multon.  The  funds  for  building  Moulton  Church  may 
have  been  partly  raised  in  the  way  to  which  Mr.  Laing  attributes 
the  building  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  at  Kirkwall 
in  the  Orkneys,  which  could  have  been  easily  followed  at 
Moulton.  "  It  was  the  practice  in  those  ages  for  the  feudal  Lords 
to  impart  to  their  vassals  hereditary  rights  to  their  lands  in  con- 
sideration of  a  payment,  which  he  laid  out  in  pious  uses,  such  as 
the  building  of  Churches."  "  It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the 
land,  and  the  value  of  the  right  conceded  to  the  vassal  would  have 
more  to  do  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  determining  the  size 
and  number  of  their  Parish  Churches,  and  it  is  precisely  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  gained  from  the  rivers  and  fens  in  which  the  feudal 
lord  had  a  title  to  the  new  land  found  contiguous  to  his  vassal's 
land,  that  the  most  of  such  Parish  Churches  as  were  evidently  not 
erected  with  any  reference  to  the  population  of  the  parish  are 
found.  The  land  being  gained  gradually  from  the  fen  or  marsh 
could  never  have  been  cultivated  so  as  to  employ  a  large  resident 
population.  The  erection  of  so  many  churches  in  such  a  tract  has 
therefore  been  probably  connected  with  the  grants  of  land,  as  it 
was  gained  from  time  to  time  from  the  water." 

Whether  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Spalding  pursued  such  a 
course  with  their  manorial  tenants  in  Moulton,  or  if  the  Multon 
Family,  the  Lords  of  the  Moulton  Manor,  in  this  mode  subscribed 
to  the  funds,  is  not  stated.  In  short,  the  Register  of  Spalding  and 
Cole  MSS.  are  entirely  silent  on  the  actual  building  of  this  Church, 
although  that  of  Pinchbeck  is  described  with  some  minuteness. 

It  was  during  the  rule  of  Prior  John  that  we  next  hear  anything 
of  Moulton  Church.  At  that  time  (cir.  1175-1190)  the  old  church 
had  either  fallen  into  decay  or  was  not  large  enough  for  the  require- 
ment of  the  place ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  Priory,  having  grown 
wealthy,  wished  to  vie  with  the  Abbey  of  Crowland,  that  had 
recently  erected  the  beautiful  Church  at  W^haplode,  or  with 
Castle  Acre  Abbey,  that  had  then  but  lately  built  the  Church  at 
Long  Sutton.  I  think  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  that  Spalding 
commenced  the  building  of  the  present  Church  of  All  Saints', 
Moulton,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  universal  admiration  for 
many  centuries,  and  is  second  to  neither  of  its  slightly  older  rivals. 

We  find  some  curious  articles  "offered"  by  theEectors  and  Patrons 
of  the  Church  of  Moulton  against  Thomas  de  Multon,  "  a  great  man 
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in  these  parts  "  and  head  tenant  of  the  Monastery,  shewing  the 
ill-feeling  and  jealousy,  which  had  sjDrung  up  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Lay  Lords,  as  well  as  the  anxiety  of  the 
Monastery  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  parishioners  in  building  the 
present  church,  and  pointing  out  their  duties  to  their  "mother 
Church." 

"  Articles  offered  against  Sir  Thomas  de  Mutton,  by  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Spalding,  Rectors  and  Patrons  of  the  Church  of 
Mult 071,  and  by  the  Vicar  of  the  same. 

"  In  the  first  place  it  is  offered  against  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  that 
he  has  a  certain  chapel  unlawfully  erected  within  his  manor,  and 
causes  divine  service  to  be  there  celebrated  without  the  consent  or 
will  of  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  and  of  the  Vicar,  and  without  the 
authority  of  any  superior  person,  to  the  danger  of  his  soul,  and  to  the 
no  small  prejudice  and  injury  of  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  and  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish  church  of  Multon.  Likewise  that  the  Chaplains 
celebrating  in  the  same,  by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  said 
Sir  Thomas,  receive  the  parishioners  of  Multon,  not  only  at  the 
Sacraments,  but  also  at  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  contrary  to 
the  injunction  of  the  holy  canons,  to  the  danger  of  his  soul,  etc, 
(as  above).  Likewise  that  his  Chaplains  aforesaid,  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  unjustly  appropriate  to  themselves, 
and  carry  away  for  their  own  use,  to  convert  to  their  own  pleasure, 
the  oblations  made  in  the  said  chapel,  and  also  other  offerings  which 
by  right  belong  to  the  parish  church  aforesaid.  On  which  account 
the  said  Chaplains  are  ipso  facto  suspended  from  the  Celebration  of 
the  divine  offices,  and  are  irregular  in  like  manner  when  celebrating 
the  divine  offices,  yea,  rather  profaning  them.  Which  said  Chaplains 
the  said  Sir  Thomas,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  justice, 
sustains  and  defends  in  the  wickedness  of  such  iniquity  and  manifest 
error,  to, the  prejudice  and  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  parish 
church  of  Multon,  to  the  danger  of  his  soul,  etc.  (as  above).  Like- 
wise, since  it  pertains  to  parish  rights,  that  all  the  parishioners 
ought,  at  least  on  Sundays  and  Feast-days,  to  attend  their  parish 
church  devoutly,  there  to  attend  to  the  prayers  diligently,  to  listen 
to  the  divine  offices  and  other  salutary  admonitions  which  are 
wholesomely  made  for  the  information  of  the  people,  nevertheless 
the  same  Sir  Thomas  hath  hitherto  refused,  with  contempt,  to  attend 
his  parish  church  of  Multon  aforesaid,  whilst  he  remains  there,  or 
in  any  way  to  acknowledge  it  by  his  personal  presence,  and  still 
unduly,  to  the  danger  of  his  soul,  etc.  (as  above).  Likewise  that 
since  the  parishioners,  according  to  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  ought 
on  Sundays  and  Feast-days,  as  aforesaid,  to  come  to  the  parish 
church,  not  alone  to  pray  there,  and  hear  the  divine  offices,  but  also 
that  they  might  be  present  together,  anxious  and  attentive  to  the 
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Declaration  of  the  Feasts  and  of  the  Bans,  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Church  and  their  superiors,  and  to  Executions  and  Injunctions, 
there  made  by  the  ministers  of  the  Churchy  as  the  custom  is,  for 
the  information  of  the  people  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and 
that  they  might  reverently  and  devoutly  fulfil  such  Injunctions  and 
Instructions,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  nevertheless  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  and  others  of  the  parish  at  Multon,  by  the  authority- 
only  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  and  by  occasion  of  the  said  chapel, 
underestimating  and  despising  their  own  parish  church,  assemble  in 
the  aforesaid  chapel  on  the  said  Sundays  and  Feast-days,  to  hear 
Mass  there  only,  entirely  regardless  of  the  salutary  admonitions  of 
their  mother  church,  and  all  Injunctions  and  Informations  of  the 
same,  like  sons  degenerate  towards  their  mother,  which  is  horrible, 
to  the  manifest  danger  of  his  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  many  others, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  parish  church,  etc.  Likewise  that  by 
his  own  authority,  and  by  occasion  of  the  said  chapel,  he  differs 
from  the  community  of  the  parishioners  of  Moulton,  and  strives  to 
avoid  parochial  law  and  subjection,  in  that  although  he  is  a  parish- 
ioner there,  he  will  not  receive  the  holy  bread,  like  as  others  his 
parishioners  devoutly  and  thankfully  receive  it,  chiefly  because  he 
is  not  the  patron  of  the  said  church,  neither  does  he  admit  the  clerk 
bearer  of  the  holy  water,  which  is  disgraceful  in  such  a  lord,  since 
even  the  poor  villeins  of  the  parish,  and  the  miserable  women  like- 
wise, cherishing  their  household-god,  receive  it  gratefully  and 
kindly  j  the  duty  of  which  said  clerk  was  first  of  all  devised  for  the 
common  convenience  of  the  parishioners,  and  thus  far  laudably 
approved,  and,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  generally  observed. 
Likewise  that  since  all  the  loarishio^iers  are  hound  by  parochial  laiv 
to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  parish  church,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge and  sustain  it  like  as  sons  a  mother,  the  same  Sir  Thomas, 
although  a  parishioner  of  the  Church  of  Midton,  and  a  son  of  the 
same,  among  others  greater  and  more  poioerful,  has  refused  to  con- 
tribute any  part  of  his  goods  towards  the  budding  of  the  Church, 
and  refuses  unlaivfidly,  because  by  no  special  law  is  he  free  from 
this  kind  of  duty,  to  the  danger  of  his  soul,  etc.  (as  above).  Like- 
wise since  it  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Moulton  and  to  its  ministers, 
to  make  Citations  through  the  parish,  and  Corrections,  for  the  most 
part  enjoined  by  the  mandate  and  authority  of  superiors,  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  wishing  to  exempt  his  chapel  aforesaid,  and  by  reason  of 
the  said  chapel,  the  whole  of  his  manor  of  Multon,  does  not  permit 
any  one  of  his  family,  by  reason  of  any  compact  or  contract,  to  be 
cited  within  the  boundaries  of  the  said  manor,  nor  otherwise  justified 
according  to  the  form  of  the  church,  but  as  well  he  as  others  of  his 
family,  under  his  authority  and  power^  waywardly  resist  and  in- 
tolerably rebel,  lest  they  should  be  cited  and  corrected,  as  well  for 
the  cruel  injuries  oftentimes  brought  upon  the  ministers  of  the  said 
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church,  as  also  for  mortal  threats,  so  that  the  ministers  of  the  said 
church  dare  not  approach  the  manor  of  Moulton  aforesaid,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  Citation  or  Execution  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  neither  can  they  do  so  without  danger  of  death,  or  pain  of 
body ;  on  which  account  many  sins  committed  by  the  said  family 
are  left  unpunished,  and  ample  opportunity  for  sinning  is  afforded 
by  the  said  Thomas,  whilst  he  cherishes  and  defends  such  peisons 
in  sin  and  error  contrary  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  the 
reverence  of  God  and  the  Church,  and  likewise  to  the  notorious 
detriment  of  his  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  many  others,  and  to  the 
prejudice  and  injury  of  the  Church  of  Multon,  and  of  the  said 
Prior  and  Convent  and  of  the  Vicar. 

But  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  and  the  Vicar  protest  that  if  the 
said  Sir  Thomas  has,  for  himself,  any  special  right,  by  reason  of  which 
he  can  duly  claim  such  rights,  or  defend  himself  in  the  premises, 
and  be  in  any  way  exempt  from  parochial  right,  that  such  right  and 
judgment  being  shewn  in  due  form,  or  inasmuch  as  he  shall  show 
that  he  is  lawfully  protected  by  special  privilege  with  regard  to  any 
Article  in  the  premises,  they  will  be  so  far  ready  to  yield  to  these 
oppositions,  and  to  cease  from  their  pursuit  in  this  matter,  and  to 
dismiss  him  in  peace,  commended  to  the  Lord." 

I  think  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon 
managed  to  secure  the  Pope  on  his  side,  so  I  trust  his  soul  fared  all 
right,  as  his  body  seems  to  have  done,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great 
power  and  wealth;  his  possessions  being  large  in  South  Lincolnshire 
as  well  as  in  the  Border  Counties. 

Spalding  Abbey,  powerful  though  it  was,  appears  to  have 
had  great  trouble  with  the  Multon  family,  but  by  the  will  of 
all  parties  in  1259,  a  composition  was  signed  in  the  Church  of 
Weston. 

'*  Compcsition  hetween  the  Prior  of  Spalding  and  Sir  Thomas  de 
Million^  in  a  suit  moved  hetween  them,  regarding  the  minor 
tenths  and  an  annual  rent. 

Memorandum,  that  in  the  presence  of  Sir  [dominus]  John  Prior  of 
Spalding,  on  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  de  Multon,  on  the  other 
part,  in  the  Church  of  Weston,  on  Wednesday  next  before  the 
Circumcision  of  our  Lord,  in  the  year  MCCLLS.,  to  treat  of  peace 
between  the  parties  aforesaid,  conceded  and  agreed  upon  by  the  will 
of  both,  in  a  suit  moved  in  the  Court  of  Christianity,  regarding  the 
minor  tenths,  namely,  hunting  in  the  park  of  Multon,  herbage  of 
the  garden,  cut  wood,  dovecots,  butter,  domestic  geese,  fisheries ; 
and  in  a  suit  moved  in  the  Court  of  our  lord  the  King,  regarding 
an  annual  rent  of  60s.,  peace  was  renewed  in  the  manner  following, 
the  Mediators  being  Master  Alexander,  Eector  of  the  Church  of 
Swineshead,  at  that  time  Ofi&cial  of  the  Lord  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
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Sir  James  de  Bussi,  parson  of  Skirbeck,  !^^aster  William  de  Walpol, 
Sir  John  de  Grethford,  Vicar  of  Multon,  Gilbert  de  Cheile,  and 
others,  namely,  that  the  said  Thomas  shall  pay  the  tenth  of  milk 
at  the  tenth  day,  or  cheese,  with  all  the  collected  cream  [cum  tota 
pinquedine  coagulatum]  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  Prior,  and  the  right 
shoulder  of  venison  [bestiae  suae  venationis].  In  like  manner  he 
shall  pay  the  tenth  of  domestic  fowl,  and  of  his  dove-cot,  fully  and 
wholly  without  contradiction.  But  the  Lord  Prior  has  remitted 
to  the  said  Thomas  the  tenths  of  the  fish-ponds.  Moreover  the 
petition  regarding  the  tenths  of  garden  herbage,  and  of  cut  wood 
shall  cease  between  the  aforesaid  parties,  until  the  tenths  of  this 
nature  may  be  generally  paid.  Moreover  the  said  Thomas  has 
agreed  to  the  payment  of  the  said  annual  rent  of  60s.  to  the  Lord 
Prior  at  the  proper  terms,  and  with  his  glove  has  invested  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Prior,  and  has  mortgaged  the  arrears 
of  three  years,  namely  nine  pounds;  nevertheless  the  said  Lord 
Prior,  at  the  instance  of  common  friends,  has  remitted  to  the  said 
Thomas  the  half  of  those  nine  pounds.  And  the  said  mediators  are 
witnesses  of  this  peace.  Eobert,  Sub-prior  of  Spalding,  John  de 
Tid,  John,  monk  of  Spalding,  Master  Henry  de  Edinham,  clerk, 
"William  de  Cletham,  clerk,  officials,  etc.,  and  many  others  being 
present,  seeing  and  hearing.  In  testimony  whereof  the  seal  of  the 
office  aforesaid  is  affixed." 

Cole  gives  an  interesting  composition  between  the  Prior  of 
Spalding,  and  the  Vicar  of  Moulton,  regarding  a  pension,  and  like- 
wise regarding  the  portions  of  the  Vicarage. 

''A  Composition  between  the  Prior  of  Spalding  and  the  Vicar  of 
Midton,  regarding  a  Pension  of  four  pounds  and  wax  to  he  paid 
to  the  Prior,  and  likeioise  regarding  the  portions  of  the  Vicarage. 

To  aU  those  to  whom  this  present  writing  shall  come,  the  Dean 
of  Holland  greeting  in  the  Lord.  Know  all,  that  I  have  inspected 
the  Letters  of  a  certain  Composition,  sometime  since  entered  into 
between  the  Prior  of  Spalding  and  the  Convent,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Master  John,  formerly  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Multon  on  the 
other  part,  uncancelled,  unabolished,  neither  in  any  part  vitiated, 
and  found  in  the  possession  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Master 
Thomas  de  Hifutoft,  long  since  Vicar  of  the  said  Church,  the  tenor 
of  which  is  as  follows.  Memorandum,  that  on  Wednesday  in 
Easter  Week,  a.d.,  1252,  at  Spalding,  appeared  Master  John,  Vicar 
of  Moulton,  before  the  Prior  of  the  same  place,  and  many  other 
honest  men,  saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to  maintain  a  controversy 
with  an  issue  against  the  said  Prior  and  his  Convent,  as  far  as 
regards  himself,  whence,  when  the  question  was  moved  between 
these  parties  before  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  by  apostolic  authority, 
regarding  six  marks    of  Annual   Pension   from    the   Vicarage   of 
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Multon,  wax  of  the  oblations  on  the  day  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  Candles  at  the  purification  of  women,  the 
tenths  of  mills,  flax  and  of  smaller  tenths  proceeding  from  the 
demesne  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  and  ot  the  fee  of  the  Hospital  in 
the  parish  of  Multon ;  the  same  Master  John  confessed  before  the 
said  persons,  assembled  for  that  purpose,  that  the  said  six  annual 
marks  from  the  Vicarage  of  Multon  were  due  to  the  said  Prior  and 
Convent,  by  name  of  Pension,  which  he  had  resolved  to  pay  yearly 
at  the  terms  under-written,  namely  at  Easter  2  marks,  at  the  Feast 
of  St.  Botulph  2  marks,  and  at  the  Peast  of  St.  Nicholas  2  marks ; 
for  the  wax  and  candles  aforesaid  which  he  confessed  lawfully 
belonged  to  them,  he  had  resolved  to  pay  annually,  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Nicholas  24  pounds  of  wax  at  Spalding.  Likewise  since  there 
are  in  the  parish  of  Multon  5  mills,  the  said  John  conceded  the 
aforesaid  Prior  and  Convent  shall  gather,  without  contradiction  of 
the  same,  the  tenths  of  the  two  mills  which  belonged  to  Sir  Lambert 
de  Multon  and  Eichard  the  Clerk ;  the  tenths  of  the  other  three 
mills  shall  belong  to  the  said  John  the  Vicar  for  his  whole  life,  with- 
out contradiction  of  the  said  Prior  and  Convent.  It  is  agreed  likewise 
that  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  shall  wholly  receive  all  the  smaller 
tenths,  proceeding  from  the  demesne  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  and 
chiefly  of  two-years  old,  and  all  other  animals,  wild  and  domesticated, 
whether  they  are  fed  in  the  preserve,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  said 
parish  of  Multon :  but  the  said  John  shall  receive  the  tenths  of 
two-years  old,  and  all  other  animals  of  the  other  parishioners, 
wheresoever  they  are  fed,  whether  in  demesne,  or  elsewhere,  without 
any  contradiction  of  Prior  and  Convent.  The  said  John  shall  also  re- 
ceive all  particular  oblations  which  are  made  in  the  chapel  of  the  said 
Thomas.  The  said  Prior  and  Convent  shall  receive  the  tenths  of  flax 
proceeding  from  the  demesne  of  Sir  Thomas,  by  whomsoever  the  flax 
shall  have  been  sown.  But  the  said  Prior  and  Convent,  and  the 
said  John  shall  receive  and  divide  between  them,  by  equal  portions 
the  tenths  of  flax  arising  from  the  fee  of  the  Hospital  in  the  said 
parish.  The  said  John  the  Vicar  shall  receive  by  grant  of  the  said 
Prior  and  Convent  the  smaller  tenths  proceeding  from  the  fee  of  the 
Hospital.     To  the  true  observance  of  all  these  things  the  said  Prior 

and  the  said  John  are  agreed,  and  in of  words,  the 

holy  Sacrament  being  interposed  on  both  sides,  have  promised  upon 
both  sides  to  preserve,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  saving  the  possession 
of  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  in  all  the  aforesaid  after  the  departure  of 
the  said  John,  natural  or  civil.  Which  composition  William,  Arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln,  has  confirmed  by  authority  of  the  Lord  the 
Pope,  which  he  exercised  in  this  matter.  In  testimony  whereof 
the  aforesaid  Archdeacon,  delegate  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  has  affixed 
his  seal  to  this  present  writing,  together  with  the  seals  of  the  parties 
alternately  appended.  These  being  witness,  etc.  Dated  at 
Spalding,  etc." 
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In  1313,  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  confirming  the  pension 
Spalding  received  from  Moulton.  In  1314,  proceedings  were  taken 
in  the  Church  of  Peter-le-Bow,  Lincoln,  by  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  Spalding  to  recover  the  pension  of  six  marks  against  Sir 
Michael,  Perpetual  Vicar  of  Moulton,  which  is  very  lengthy,  but 
the  Prior  and  Convent  were  successful,  and  the  Vicar  had  to  pay 
the  costs.  In  49  Henry  III.  (1265)  Thomas  de  Multon  obtained 
from  the  King  a  Charter  for  a  weekly  market  for  his  Manor  at 
Moulton,  on  Wednesday,  and  a  yearly  fair  on  the  eve,  day,  and 
morrow  after  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  with  free  warren  on  all  his 
demesne  lands. 

From  this  grant  we  learn  on  what  Saint's  Day,  and  to  whom 
the  church  was  dedicated,  as  the  fairs  were  held  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  To  what  Saint  the  original  church 
was  dedicated,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  probably  to  some  Saxon  one, 
certainly  not  to  All  Saints  as  the  present  one  is.  The  markets  and 
fairs  originally  obtained  from  the  Crown  by  the  Lords  of  the  various 
Manors  present  a  most  curious  feature  in  the  religious  and  civil 
history  of  this  Country.  The  fairs  were  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Manors,  but  afterwards  they  became  of  considerable 
pecuniary  value  to  the  clergy.  Originally  the  fairs  were  held  in 
the  Churchyards,  but  the  abuse  having  become  so  great,  Edward  I., 
(by  12  Ed.  I.,  chap.  6)  commanded  and  forbad  they  should  be  held 
in  Churchyards.  In  1448.  (27  Henry  VL,  chap.  5)  a  certain 
description  of  annual  fairs  was  forbidden  and  suppressed,  "  Con- 
sidering the  abominable  injuries  and  offences  done  to  Almighty 
God  and  to  his  Saints  (always  aiders  and  assisters  in  our  necessities) 
because  of  fairs  and  markets  upon  their  high  and  principal  feasts 
and  accustomably  and  miserably  holden  and  used  in  the  realm  of 
England  in  which  principal  and  festival  days  for  great  earthly 
covetage  the  people  are  more  wilHngly  vexed,  and  in  bodily  labor 
foiled  more  than  in  any  other  ferial  days  as  in  fastening  and  making 
their  booths  and  stalls  bearing  and  carrying  lifting  and  placing 
their  wares  outward  and  homeward  as  though  they  did  nothing  but 
remember  the  horrible  defiling  of  their  souls  in  buying  and  selling 
with  many  deceitful  lies  and  false  perjury  with  drunkeness  and 
strifes."  Those  country  fairs  that  escaped  this  sweeping  statute 
were  with  Church  Ales  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  probably  the  fair  at  Moulton  was  one  of  those 
discontinued  by  the  Act,  we  find  it  was  in  existence  in  1292,  for  Bishop 
Oliver  Sutton  at  his  Court,  then  held  at  Crowland,  ordered  the 
Moulton  men  not  to  hold  their  fairs  and  markets  in  the  Churchyard, 
and  to  repair  their  campanile  (bell  tower).  In  the  year  1635,  the 
Tithes  were  certified  in  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Lincoln,  by  the 
Churchwardens,  and  Walter  Lym,  Vicar.  I  have  only  to  add  that 
in  1777,  the  Churchwardens  removed  most  of  the  mullions  from 
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the  windows,  cleared  away  the  stained  glass,  and  put  up  the  old 
family  pews  which  were  swept  away  at  the  restoration  in  1868. 
The  Chancel  Arch  was  altered  in  the  early  part  of  this  nineteenth 
century  on  account  of  the  former  one  giving  way.  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  celebrated  "  Moulton  Image  Case  "  which 
formed  a  precedent  for  the  Exeter  Eeredos  trial,  and  was  duly 
reported  in  the  legal  periodicals  for  the  year  1875,  and  since  given 
in  Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries. 

I  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Judgment  delivered 
in  the  Court  of  Arches  in  the  year  1684. 

It  appears  that  shortly  before  that  time  certain  parishioners 
applied  for  a  faculty  to  put  up  in  painting,  as  I  understand  it, 
pictures  of  the  thirteen  apostles  in  the  parish  church  of  Moulton, 
in  the  diocese  and  county  of  Lincoln,  and  I  think  over  the  Holy 
Communion  Table,  but  certainly  at  the  east  end.  The  Surrogate  of 
the  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  granted  the  faculty,  but  the  Chancellor 
revoked  it,  and  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  appears  to  have 
refused  his  consent.  An  appeal  was  prosecuted  to  the  Court  of 
Arches. 

As  to  the  Bishop,  I  learn  from  Wood  that  "  he  was  esteemed 
by  those  who  knew  him  well  to  have  been  a  thorough-paced  Calvinist, 
though  some  of  his  writings  shew  him  to  have  been  a  great  scholar, 
profoundly  learned  both  in  divinity  and  the  civil  and  canon  law." 
(Wood's  Athenm  Oxonienses,  vol.  iv.,  385,  ed.  Bliss.) 

He  wrote  various  tracts  on  "  Cases  of  Conscience,"  and  among 
them  "  A  breviate  of  the  case  concerning  setting  up  images  in  the 
parish  church  of  Moulton."  The  tract  was  published,  contrary  to  his 
expressed  testamentary  wishes,  after  his  death  ;  and  the  bookseller 
writes  a  preface  which  shews  that  he  clearly  misunderstood  the 
proceedings  in  the  Arches ;  his  error  appears,  as  is  often  the  case, 
to  have  been  perpetuated  by  copying.  It  appears  again  in  a  paper 
called  the  Old  Whig,  in  1736,  and  is  thence  transcribed  into  a 
history  of  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Unfortunately  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  there  were  no  published  ecclesiastical  reports  :  but  I  have  been 
supplied  from  the  records  of  the  Arches  Court  with  a  copy  of  the 
libel  of  appeal,  and  of  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  The  libel  appears 
to  contain,  as  probably  was  the  case  in  those  days,  a  summary  of 
the  pleadings  on  both  sides  in  the  Court  below.  The  case  was 
entitled  '  Hook  and  others  v.  Tallent. 

Tallent,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  also  a  parishioner,  objected 
to  the  grant  of  a  faculty  p9  0  erectione  sive  pidione  efigierum 
apostolorum  in  ecdesid,  and  alleged  that  by  the  Book  of  Homilies, 
and  more  especially  by  the  homilies  against  the  peril  of  idolatry, 
and  also  by  the  Injunctions  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  painting  and  setting  up  the  Apostles'  effigies  in  any 
church  or  chapel  is  very  dangerous  in  regard  they  are  superstitious, 
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and  do  tend  to  idolatry  as  by  the  said  homilies  and  injunctions  (to 
which  he  refers  himself),  it  doth  at  large  appear. 

Wherefore  he  prayed  the  faculty  obtained  from  the  said  court 
might  be  pronounced  null  and  void,  insomucli  as  doth  relate  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  said  effigies. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  other  hand  by  the  parishioners,  "that 
the  setting  up  of  those  pictures  was  out  of  an  honest  and  pious 
intention  to  beautify  the  said  church,  and  a  work  commendable  and 
not  to  be  discountenanced,  being  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the 
injunctions  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  monuments  of  feigned 
miracles,  nor  do  any  ways  tend  to  superstition." 

The  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth  is  not  referred  to. — 

"  that  the  setting  up  of  the  said  effigies  was  no  ways  offensive  to 
them  or  any  of  them,  saving  one  Thomas  Scarlett,  who  did  object 
against  the  same  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  Licetque  insuper 
allegaverint  that  by  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  all  orthodox 
divines  the  painting  of  the  effigies  of  the  blessed  Apostles  in  any 
church  or  chapel  is  not  idolatrous  or  superstitious,  but  do  serve 
only  for  ornament  and  to  put  people  in  remembrance  of  the  holy 
lives  and  conversations  of  those  they  represent ;  and  that  by  the 
injunctions  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this 
land,  it  is  required  that  all  persons  and  vicars  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons  shall  admonish  their  parishioners  that  the  same  do  serve 
for  no  other  end  and  purpose,  and  therefore,  since  there  is  no 
apparent  danger  of  superstition,  the  effigies  of  the  holy  Apostles  in 
the  parish  church  of  Moulton  aforesaid  may  and  ought  to  continue 
as  they  are  now  painted,  otherwise  it  may  be  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence, since  that  under  such  pretended  fears  of  superstition  and 
idolatry  most  of  the  churches,  chapels,  colleges,  and  other  pious 
and  religious  places  in  England  may  be  in  danger  of  being  pulled 
down  and  demolished,  and  so  in  all  probability  the  hatred  of 
idolatry  would  usher  licentious  sacrilege." 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  formally  heard  before  a  very 
learned  person,  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  the  then  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
and  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  images, 
granted  the  faculty,  and  condemned  the  opposing  party  in  costs. 

I  give  an  illustration  of  the  Coats  of  Arms  that  were  in  Moulton 
Church  prior  to  the  Parliamentary  Wars,  they  are  taken  from 
Col.  Holies'  well-known  MSS.  Though  that  antiquary  visited  the 
Lincolnshire  churches  but  a  short  time  prior  to  the  war  breaking 
out,  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  Coats  of  Arms. 

As  I  do  not  think  a  list  of  Vicars  has  ever  been  published,  I 
will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  list  of  those  who  have  served  in  this 
church.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  noticed  the  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings in  the  eighteenth  century,  between  the  Irbys  and  the 
Johnsons  in  reference  to  the  advowsou,  if  time  would  have 
permitted. 
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Vicars  of  Moulton,  Lincolnshire,  from  1237. 

1237.     Peter  Saracennus. 

1240.     Magister  John  de  Tid,  Subdeacon,  presented  by  the  Prior 

and  Convent  of  Spalding  on  resignation  of  Peter  Saracennus 

(Bishop  Grosseteste's  Roll  of  Institutions,  &c.,  anno  5.) 
1243.     Magister  John  de  Sutton,  Subdeacon,  presented  by  same 

Prior  and  Convent  to  Vicarage  of  Moulton.     Do.,  anno  8. 
1275.     vi.    kal.    JSTov.       Magister   George    de    Littleport,    priest, 

presented  by  same  on  death  of  John  de  Gretford,  last  vicar. 

(Bp.  Gravesend's  Rolls). 
1277.     iv.    kal.    Mali.      Magister   Thomas   be    Hypetoft,    priest, 

presented  by  same  on  death  of  George,  last  vicar.     (Ibid). 
1310.     xviii.  kal.  Jan.     Magister  William  de  Helingeye,  chaplain, 

presented    by    same    Prior    and    Convent    on    death    of 

Magister  Thomas,  last  vicar.    (Bp.  Dalderby's  Regr.,  fo.  35.) 
1312.     ij  Id.  Nov.     Michael  de  Litelporte,  chaplain,  presented  by 

same  Prior  and  Convent  on  death  of  William  de  Helingeye. 

{Ibid.  fo.  43.) 
1317.     xi  kal.  Jan.     Magister  William  de  Burg',  deacon,  presented 

by  same  Prior  and  Convent  on  death  of  Michael.     (Ibid. 

fo.  67.) 
1342.     xii  kal.  Nov.     Magister  Godfred  de  Spalding  presented  by 

same  Prior   and    Convent:    cause  of  vacancy  not    stated. 

(Bp.  Burghersh  fo.  95.) 
1354.     xvi  kal.  Dec.     Magister  John  de  Langtoft,  priest,  presented 

by  same  Prior  and  Convent  on  death  of   Magister  Godfred. 

(Bp.  Gynwell  fo.  63.) 
1412.     April  24.     John  Bay  sham,  priest,  presented  by  same  Prior 

and    Convent   on  resignation   of    Dns.    Thomas   Baldyng. 

(Bp.  Repingdon  fo.  55). 
1415.     Nov.     14.Thomas  Baldyng,  priest,  presented  by  same  Prior 

and  Convent  on  resignation  of  Dns.  John  Baysham.     {Ibid. 

fo.  77.) 
1421.     April   25.     Magister  Adam  Redyford,  priest,  S.T.P.,  pre- 
sented by  same  Prior  and  Convent  on  resignation  of  Dns. 

Thomas  Baldyng.     (Bp.  Flemyng  fo.  13.) 
1449.     Dec.   24.     William    Watkynson,    chaplain,    presented   by 

same    Prior   and  Convent   on  death   of   Adam   Redforth. 

(Bp.  Lumley  fo.  2.) 

1473.  Jan.  10.  Magister  Thomas  Alforth  presented  by  same 
Prior  and  Convent  on  death  of  Dns.  William  Walterson. 
(Sic.)     (Bp.  Rotherham  fo.  7.) 

1474.  April  26.  Dns.  John  Rumney,  priest,  presented  by  same 
Prior  and  Convent  on  resignation  of  Mgr.  Thomas  Alford 
(presented  to  Berghby  Rectory),  subject  to  annual  pension 
of  £10  to  retiring  vicar.     {Ibid.  fo.  4.) 
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1479.  June  21.  Dns.  Thomas  Brewode,  priest,  presented  by  same 
Prior  and  Convent  on  death  of  Dns.  John  Rumpney. 
(Bp.  Rotherham  fo.  22.) 

1498.  Feb.  21.  Dns.  William  Bonde,  chaplain,  presented  by 
Thomas  Hutton,  Decretorum  Doctor,  by  grant  pro  hac  vice 
on  death  of  Dns.  Thomas  Bruwode.  Grant  annexed  dated 
30th  June  1492.  Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  &c.  Thomas 
Prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  Spaldyng,  and  the 
convent  of  the  same  place,  to  Thomas  Hutton  Decretorum 
Doctor,  Robert  Hutton,  and  John  Hutton.  (Bp.  Smith 
fo.  32.) 

1540.  Jan.  2.  Richard  Russell,  clerk,  presented  by  Sir  Thomas 
Audeley,  K.G.,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Sir  John 
Russell,  K.G.,  High  Admiral  of  England,  by  grant  pro  hac 
vice  from  Richd.  Nelson  late  Prior  of  the  dissolved  Priory 
of  Spalding,  on  death  of  Magister  William  Bonde. 

1561.  William  Fyske  presented  by  the  Queen  on  deprivation  of 
last  vicar. 

1561.     Antony  Wylmer,  curate. 

1563.     John  Dobson,  curate. 

1577.     Robert  Leache,  minister.     Buried  at  Moulton  1592. 

1593.     James  Assheton,  B.D.,  buried  at  Moulton  Sep.  1620. 

1620.     Thomas  Paken,  curate. 

1620.  Oct.  5.  Ludovicus  Wemis,  clerk,  M.A.,  presented  by  King 
James  L,  on  death  of  last  incumbent. 

1621.  Walter  Lymme  Vicar.     Bur.  at  Moulton  March  1638. 

1639.  April  9.  Thomas  Burton,  clerk,  M.A.,  presented  by  King 
Charles  I.  on  death  of  last  incumbent. 

1640.  Amiwell  Logan.     Bur.  at  Moulton,  Jan.  1658. 
1658.     Robert  Heath.     Bur.  at  Moulton,  May  1665. 

1665.  July  12.  Isaac  Wright,  clerk,  presented  by  Sir  Anthony 
Irby,  Kt.,  on  death  of  Robert  Heath. 

1669.  March  23.  Edward  Whiston,  clerk,  M.A.,  presented  by 
Sir  Anthony  Irby,  Kt,,  on  cession  of  Magister  Wright. 
Bur.  at  Moulton  April  1678, 

1678.  April  23.  Philip  Tallents,  clerk,  M.A.,  presented  by  Sir 
Anthony  Irby,  Kt.,  on  death  of  Magister  Whiston.  In- 
ducted by  John  Thomas,  vicar  of  Whaplode :  witnesses 
John  Cook  and  George  Woodruffe,  churchwardens  of 
Moulton.     Bur.  at  Moulton  Ap.  1705. 

1705.     Robert  Welby.     Bur,  at  Moulton  May  1755. 

1755.     John  Johnson. 

1758.     John  Lodge.     Bur.  at  Moulton  Dec.  1766. 

1767.     Christopher  Williamson. 

1780.     Maurice  Johnson  D.D.  )  ., 

1834.     William  Moore  D.D.     /  ^^^^'^^^^^e^i^. 

1866,     John  Russell  Jackson. 
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An  Historical  Notice  of  the  Hospital  of  ^^  Spital-on-t he-Street,'* 
Lincolnshire. — Ey  the  Eev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A., 
Precentor   of  Lincoln. 

f7"^HE  Hospital  of  "  Spital  on  the  Street,"  according  to  Bishop 
_L  Tanner,  had  its  first  beginning  in  a  Hermitage  erected  by  the 
side  of  the  northern  extension  of  the  Ermine  Street,  reaching  from 
Lincoln  to  the  Humber.  Hermits  or  "  Eremites,"  as  dwellers  in  the 
"  Eremos  "  or  wilderness,  commonly  placed  their  little  dwellings  in 
lonely  spots  far  removed  from  the  concourse  of  men,  not  so  far, 
however,  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  the  exercise  of 
Christian  charity  and  hospitality  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  them. 
Indeed,  as  Dean  Hook  reminds  us,*  some  hermits  "  instead  of 
avoiding  society  would  take  up  their  abode  near  to  the  gates  or 
posterns  of  a  town,  seeking  to  benefit  the  wayfarers  by  their  dis- 
course, and  receiving  benefactions  from  the  citizens  for  their  support." 
Others,  however,  and  these,  probably,  the  majority,  of  whom  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  well-known  "Clerk  of  Copmanhurst"  if  he  had  been 
more  true  to  his  assumed  character,  might  serve  as  a  type,  established 
themselves  in  woods  or  heaths,  or,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  by  the 
side  of  lonely  highways,  where,  in  the  novelist's  words,  "  it  was 
their  special  duty  to  exercise  hospitality  toward  benighted  or 
bewildered  passengers."  Few  situations  could  be  found  more 
appropriate  for  the  erection  of  such  a  hermitage  than  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  The  "  High  Street "  or  "  Hamper,"  which  runs  in 
d  straight  line  for  two-and-thirty  miles  from  Lincoln  to  the  Humber, 
like  many  of  the  roads  laid  down  by  the  Eoman  conquerors,  and 
we  may  add,  civilizers  of  Britain,  pursues  its  way  in  a  straight  line 
through  an  absolutely  tenantless  country.  A  continuous  line  of 
villages  fringes  the  road  at  some  little  distance  on  either  side,  but 
until  Appleby  is  reached,  within  five  miles  of  its  termination,  this, 
which  must  always  have  been  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of 
the  county,  is  almost  entirely  bare  of  human  habitation.  With  the 
exception  of  Spital  itself,  it  does  not  pass  through  a  single  village 
or  even  a  single  hamlet  or  cluster  of  houses,  and  wayside  cottages 
are  few  and  far  between.  On  such  a  long  desolate  road,  skirted 
with  woods  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  wide  unenclosed  heath,  a 
hermitage,  with  its  straitened  but  strongly  built  walls,  would  prove 
a  welcome  place  of  refuge  to  the  belated  traveller,  who  would 
thankfully  hail  the  hermit's  little  light  gleaming  through  the 
beating  rain  or  driving  snow,  and  bless  the  tinkle  of  his  chapel- 
bell,  sounding  shrill  and  clear  above  the  howling  of  the  pitiless  blast, 
which  guided  him  to  an  asylum  where  he  would  be  safe  from  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  and  might  go  on  his  way  next  morning,  after 

*  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  i.  313. 
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partaking  of  the  recluse's  frugal  fare  and  offering  his  devotions  to  his 
Preserver  in  the  little  chapel  adjoining.  "  Mutatis  mutandis  " 
"  Spital-on-the-Street "  in  those  far  distant  days  must  have  pretty- 
closely  corresponded  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Spenser.* 

A  little  lonely  hermitage  it  was 

Down  in  a  dale  hard  by  a  forest's  side  ; 

Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 
In  travel  to  and  fro  :  a  little  wide 

There  was  a  holy  chapel  edified, 

Wherein  the  hermit  duly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things  each  morn  and  eventide. 

The  chapel  attached  to  this  hermitage  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  one  of  the  four  dedications  to  the  royal 
East  Anglian  martyr,  the  St.  Sebastian  of  English  hierology — found 
in  Lincolnshire.!  The  earliest  certain  record  of  this  foundation  is 
a  license  granted  by  Edward  II.,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
January,  1323,  to  John,  son  of  Eichard  Yendeur,  Yicar  of  Tealby,t 
to  endow  Master  John  of  Gainsborough,  Chaplain  of  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Edmund  the  Martyr  of  Spital-on-the-Street,  and  his  successors 
■with  three  tofts,  six  bovates  of  land,  and  3s.  rent  in  the  parishes  of 
Hemswell  and  Harpswell  on  condition  of  the  said  chaplain 
celebrating  divine  service  there  daily.  §  This  license  was  followed 
by  a  grant  from  John  Vendeur  of  these  lands  and  rents  to  the 
chaplain  on  condition  that  ''  he  and  his  successors  dwelt  in  the  town 
"  where  the  chapel  is  situate  well  and  honestly,  and  made  every 
"  Lord's  Day  and  high  Feast  days  special  recommendation  of  the 
"  Soul  of  Kings  Edward  I.  and  II.  and  of  the  parents  and  ancestors 
"  of  the  grantor ;  on  Mondays,  cf  the  Salvation  of  the  people,  on 
*'  Tuesdays,  of  the  soul  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr;  on  Wednesdays, 
"  said  the  the  office  of  the  Dead ;  on  Thursdays,  that  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit  j  and  on  Saturdays,  that  of  the  B.Y.  Mary."  The  found- 
ation was  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Lincoln,  who  were  enjoined  to  remove  the  chaplain  and  appoint 
another,  if  the  chaplain  should  be  found  of  dishonest  conversation, 
or  neglect  to  fulfil  the  aforesaid  duties,  or  in  case  of  his  own  sick- 
ness should  not  provide  for  their  due  performance  by  deputy.  The 
witnesses  to  this  document,  which  was  given  at  Tealby,  on  the  5th 
of  the  Kalends  of  February  [Jan.  28]  1322-3,  comprise  nearly  the 
the  whole  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  six  of 
the  canons  or  prebendaries,  and  others.  The  names  are  those  of 
Henry  of  Mansfield,  Dean  ;  Anthony  Beck,  Chancellor  ;||  Thomas  of 

*  Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  I.,  c.  i.,  34. 

t  The  others  are  Riby,  Sutton  St,  Edmund,  and  a  destroyed  church  in  Lincoln. 

{The  D'Eyncourts of  Bayons  Manor  in  Tealby  were  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Hemswell. 

§  Patent  Rolls  16  Edw.  2,  part  I.,  memb.  28.     Appendix  No.  1, 

II  Subsequently  Dean  of  Lincoln  and  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

VOL.  XX.,  PT.  IL  G 
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Louth,  Treasurer ;  Peter  of  Medbourn,  Sub-Dean ;  Giles  of 
Redomer,  Oliver  of  Sutton^^ ;  John  of  Schalby,  John  of  Sutton, 
John  of  Harrington,  and  Richard  of  Stretton,  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  Lincoln.  The  document  was  given  at  Tealby,  on  the 
5th  of  the  Kalends  of  February,  1322,  i.e.,  January  18th,  1323.t 

The  Chapter  of  Lincoln  appear  to  have  taken  the  new- 
foundation  under  their  patronage,  and  members  of  the  body  became 
its  chief  benefactors.  The  grant  of  the  parson  of  Tealby  had  endowed 
the  chaplain,  but  had  not  provided  him  with  a  dwelling-place.  A 
chaplain's  house  still  remained  to  be  built.  Accordingly  ten  years 
subsequent  to  the  foundation,  May  6th,  1333,  one  of  the  canons 
who  had  signed  as  witnesses,  John  of  Harrington,  viz.,  taking  into 
consideration  that  the  chaplain,  John  of  Gainsborough  "  had  not 
a  house  wherein  to  lay  his  head  "  in  his  capacity  as  executor  of  the 
wills  of  his  brother  canons  Thomas  of  Langtoft,  and  Richard  of 
Stretton"!  granted  the  chaplain  and  his  successors  two  tofts 
contiguous  to  the  chapel,  and  fourteen-and-a-half  acres  of  land, 
and  one  acre  of  meadow  in  Hemswell,  Glentworth,  and  Spital, 
on  the  condition  that  masses  were  duly  said  for  Harrington's  own 
soul,  and  those  of  the  two  beforementioned  canons,  and  of  John  of 
Crosholme  and  Joan  his  wife.  The  witnesses  to  this  grant,  which 
was  executed  at  "  Spital-on-the-Street,"  were  Walter  of  Stauren, 
Treasurer  ;  Walter  of  Maidstone,  SulD-Dean ;  Giles  of  Redomer, 
Thomas  Beck,  Adam  of  Limbergh,  Canons  of  Lincoln,  and  others.§ 

The  following  year,  an  Inquisitio  ad  quod  Damnum  was  taken 
at  Spital  with  reference  to  Harrington's  gift.  May  27th,  1334,  The 
verdict  of  the  jurors  was  that  the  grant  would  not  be  to  the  damage 
of  the  king,  or  of  any  other  persons  whomsoever.  The  land  in 
question  was  held  of  Joan,  the  widow  of  John  Crosholm,  who 
held  it  of  Roger  of  Nevile,  and  he  of  the  king,  in  capite,  of 
his  honour  of  Albemarle,  and  it  was  worth  no  more  than  five 
shillings  annually,  being  hilly  and  sandy.  ||  A  license  was  there- 
upon granted  by  the  king,  at  Helmesly,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  to 
the  Chaplain  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr  to  hold  these  lands  in 
mortmain.1T 

*  This  Oliver  of  Sutton  must  be  destinguished  from  his  namesake  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
then  Oliver  Sutton  held  the  Prebend  of  Leighton  Ecclesia,  and  died  in  1 324 . 

t  In  the  translations  of  the  Spital  documents  in  the  the  keeping  of  the  Clerk  to  the 
governors  of  the  charity,  which  form  the  basis  of  this  memoir,  the  grant  of  John  Vendeur  is 
described  as  taken  from  "the  Register  of  Bishop  Thomas  Beck."  This  can  hardly  be 
correct,  as  the  document  is  dated  January,  18, 1323,  and  Thomas  Beck  was  not  consecrated 
till  July  7,  1342,  Henry  of  Burghersh  was  Bishop  in  1323,  but  his  "  memoranda  "  do  not 
appear  to  contain  Vendeur's  grant.  The  name  of  "  Spital  o'  the  Street,"  under  which  the 
foundation  appears  in  these  documents  is  a  proof  that  it  had  already  advanced  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  wayside  chantry  to  that  of  a  hospital  or  alms-house  for  the  reception  of  the  aged 
and  destitute  poor,  although,  beyond  its  name,  there  is  no  existing  evidence  of  this  develop- 
ment. 

%  Langtoft  held  successively  the  Prebends  of  Welton  Painshall,  and  Liddington,  and 
Stietton,  those  of  Thorngate,  and  Sexaginta  Solidorum. 

§  Redomer  held  the  Stall  of  All  Saints',  Hungate ;  Thomas  Beck,  afterwards  bishop,  that 
of  Clifton  ;  Limbergh  those  of  Sexaginta  Solidorum  and  Leicester  St.  Mary. 

II  Inquis.  ad  quod  Damnum  8.  Edw.  iii.  (Second  Number)  No.  35. 
t  Patent  Rolls,  8.  Edw.  iii.,  p.  1,  m.  16. 
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From  the  following  "  Inquisitio  ad  quod  damnum  "  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  further  endowment  was  given  by  Eichard  of  Kavenser,* 
Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  for  the  support  of  the  chaplain,  c.  1382-3. 

''  Inq.  ad  quod  danmum,  held  at  "  Spytell-in-the-Street,'*  on 
Wednesday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Petronilla  (Oct.  30)  6  Ric.  II. 
(1382),  at  which  it  was  affirmed  by  William  Skipwith,  Junior 
Escheator  of  Lincoln,  that  would  be  no  damage  to  the  King  nor  to  any 
other  persons  for  Richard  de  Ravenser,  Clerk,  to  assign  four  marks 
rent  issuing  from  one  messuage,  one  croft,  and  four  acres  of  land  in 
Glentham,  Norton,  and  Hemswell,  to  the  Chaplain,  to  perform 
divine  service  for  the  souls  of  William  Penesthorpe  and  Eleanor  his 
daughter,  of  William  of  Ferriby  and  Agnes  his  wife,  and  their 
parents  and  benefactors." 

In  pursuance  of  this  grant  a  license  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain 
was  given  by  the  King,  and  permission  granted  to  Richard  de 
Ravenser  to  assign  the  above-named  rents,  &c.,  to  the  Chaplain. 
Westminster,  July  10,  1383,  the  license  being  confirmed  by  further 
letters  patent,  July  26,  1387.  f 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  further  endowment  of 
the  foundation  until  the  latter  part  of  Richard  II.'s  reign.  As  the 
name,  "  Spital,"  by  which  the  place  was  known,  shews,  it  was  already 
an  hospital  or  alms-house  for  poor  people,  and  Thomas  of  Aston, 
Canon  of  Lincoln,  and  ultimately  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  conceived  the 
idea  of  greatly  enlarging  it  and  extending  its  usefulness  by  increased 
endowments.  Of  this  benefactor,  or  as  he  may  be  almost  termed 
the  founder  of  the  charity,  little  is  known.  From  his  having  founded 
a  chantry  at  Wheaten  Aston,  in  the  township  of  Lapley,  Stafford- 
shire, it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  parish.  But  we 
can  only  trace  him  by  his  successive  preferments.  During  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  John  of  Buckingham  he  received  the  stall 
of  Centum  Solidorum  on  17th  March,  1381-2  ;  and  that  of  Lidding- 
ton  on  17th  September,  1390.  The  date  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Stow  is  uncertain  j  he  died  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  office,  7th  June,  1401.  | 

Successive  grants  indicate  the  gradual  growth  of  the  endowment 
at  De  Aston's  hands.  In  1395  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king 
of  one  toft,  and  20  acres  of  land,  called  a  royal  escheat,  at  Spital, 
for  the  erection  of  a  certain  dwelling-house  for  the  habitation  of 
certain  poor  persons,  newly  founded  by  him,  and  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  maintenance,  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  notwithstanding. 
Given  at  Westminster,  July  12,  19,  Rich.  11.  [1393.] 

*  Richard  of  Ravenser  was  Prebendary  of  Welton  Brinkhall  in  1358,  of  Empingham  in 
1363,  and  finally  of  Castor  in  1384,  holding  the  last  stall  with  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lincoln, 
to  which  he  was  appointed,  in  succession  to  the  celebratad  William  of  Wykeham  in  1386.  He 
died  in  1386. 
t  Patent  Rolls,  7  Ric.  II.,  p.  1,  m.  34.  Ibid.,  11  Rich.  II.,  p.  1,  m.  26,  Appendix  No.  1,  2,  3. 
t  One  of  the  same  name  was  confirmed  by  the  King  in  the  Prebend  of  Oxgate,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  9th  September,  1394.  Whether  he  was  the  same  person  cannot  be 
determined. 
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License  to  found  the  hospital  and  the  chantry  at  Wheaten  Aston 
was  accorded  by  the  King  in  1395-6,'*  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  King,  at  the  request  of  his  dear  cousin,  John  de  Bellomonte, 
grants  to  Master  Thomas  de  Aston,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  newly  to 
make,  found,  and  establish  a  chantry  of  one  chaplain  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Wheaten  Aston,  in  the  County  of  Stafford, 
and  to  assign  two  messuages  and  two  shops,  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  suburbs  of  Lincoln,  and 
one  messuage  and  seventeen  acres  of  land  and  six  acres  of  meadow 
in  Burton-by-Lincoln,  the  chaplain  to  perform  divine  service  for  the 
King's  good  estate,  and  that  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York ; 
John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  John  de 
Bellomonte,  of  King  Edward  III.,  of  Edward,  the  late  Prince  of' 
Wales,  Ann,  late  Queen  of  England,  &c.  He  also  grants  him 
license  to  newly  build  and  construct  a  house  adjoining  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Edmund,  the  King  and  Martyr  of 
"  Spitell  o'  the  Street,"  for  the  residence  of  William  Wyhom,  the 
chaplain,  and  of  certain  poor  persons  there  resident  and  their 
successors,  and  one  toft  in  the  same  town  of  Spital,  called  a  Royal 
Escheat,  given  and  granted  by  the  King  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
house  aforesaid,  and  also  that  he  might  give  three  messuages,  six 
tofts,  seventy  acres  of  land  and  eight  acres  of  meadow  in  the  same 
town  of  Spital  and  the  town  of  Hemswell,  Stow  St.  Mary,  and 
Lea,  near  Gainsborough,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  chaplain  and 
his  successors,  in  augmentation  of  his  support,  and  of  certain  poor 
persons  dwelling  within  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles,  near  Lincoln. 
License  is  granted  also  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  to  grant  a  yearly 
rent  of  four  marks  from  his  lands  and  tenements  at  Wheaten  Aston, 
in  the  township  of  Lapley,  Staffordshire,  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  salaries  of  the  said  chaplains  and  of  the  poor  aforesaid,  dwelling 
in  the  said  house  now  newly  to  be  constructed,  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  said  Thomas ;  and  license  also  to  assign  five 
messuages  and  one  garden  in  parishes  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Margaret 
in  Pottergate,  of  the  Blessed  Peter  at  Bow,  and  St.  Augustine,  in 
the  City  of  Lincoln,  to  Master  Roger  and  his  successors,  parsons  of 
Hemswell  in  augmentation  of  the  support  of  the  aforesaid  chaplains, 
and  the  aforesaid  poor.  By  the  King  at  Westminster,  July  18,  19 
Rich.  IL,"  [a.d.  1396]. 

Three  years  later  an  '^  Inquisitio  ad  quod  damnum"  was  held  at 
Lincoln  [February,  1399],  to  report  on  a  fresh  endowment  recently 
made  by  De  Aston,  including  the  advowsons  of  Skellingthorpe,  and 
Little  Carlton.  The  Jurors  after  due  investigation  reported  that  "  it 
would  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king,  nor  of  any  other  person 
if  license  were  granted  to  Thomas  de  Aston,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  to 
assign  four  messuages  in  Hemswell,   and   the  advowsons   of  the 

*  Patent  RoU,  19  Rich.  II.,  part  4,  m.  20, 
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churches  of  Skelliugthorpe  and  Little  Carlton,  to  the  master  or 
keeper  of  the  House  or  Hospital  of  Spital-on-the  Street  and  his 
successors,  in  augmentation  of  the  support  of  himself,  and  of  a 
certain  other  chaplain  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of 
the  said  hospital,  and  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  person.s 
dwelling  in  the  said  hospital,  which  churches  the  said  master  might 
appropriate  and  hold  to  his  own  use.  The  Church  of  Skelliugthorpe 
was  declared  to  be  worth  10  marks  yearly  (£6  13s.  4d.)  and  no 
more,  by  reason  of  much  of  the  land  remaining  uncultivated  by 
default  of  tenants  ;  and  that  of  Little  Carlton  4  marks  (£2  13s.  4d.) 
because  there  were  no  resident  inhabitants  nor  had  been  for  forty 
years  past,  in  consequence  of  its  being  destitute  of  building.  Given 
at  Lincoln,  on  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Hilary,  22  Eich.  II." 
[February,  1399.] 

The  following  May,  as  a  result  of  this  inqusition,  Thomas  de 
Aston,  in  consideration  of  40  marks  given  him,  had  license  from 
the  king  to  assign  the  aboveraentioned  messuages  and  advowsons  to 
the  master  of  the  hospital,  the  statute  of  mortmain  notwithstanding, 
provided  that  competent  sums  were  paid  and  distributed  to  the  poor 
out  of  the  said  parishes,  of  the  profits  of  the  churches,  and  that 
the  vicars  were  sufficiently  endowed  according  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  "  Given  at  Westminster,  May  20,  22 
Rich.  IL  [1399].''* 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
advowsons  thus  assigned  to  the  hospital  and  its  master.  In  the 
Domesday  Survey  we  find  that  the  Soke  of  Skelliugthorpe 
appertaining  to  the  Manor  of  Doddington  was,  with  that  manor, 
claimed  by  Balwin  the  Fleming.  His  claim  was  disallowed,  the 
jury  finding  that  the  manor  belonged  rightfully  to  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  find  the  Manor  of 
Skelliugthorpe  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Wake.f  In  the 
Hundred  Rolls  of  Edward  1st  time,  Baldwin  Wake  was  charged 
with  unjustly  taking  "  consuetudines "  (customary  tolls)  from 
persons  passing  along  the  king's  highway  in  the  Manor  of  Skel- 
lingthorp,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  ownership.  J  This  Baldwin 
Wake  was  the  grandson  of  Baldwin  Fitz  Gilbert,  who  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Bourne,  about  a.d.  1138.  Among  the  advowsons 
with  which  the  abbey  was  endowed  by  its  founder  that  of 
Skelliugthorpe  does  not  appear.  It  was  probably  a  later  gift,  made 
by  Baldwin  Wake  or  his  father  Hugh  Wake,  by  whose  marriage 
with  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  the 

»  Patent  Roll,  22  Rich.  II.,  p.  3,  m.  3.     Appendix  No.  4. 

t  Calend.  Inq.  post  Mort.  Ao.  30  Hen.  III.,  p.  4,  No.  42.  "  Hugh  Wake, '  Extenta.  Brune 
Maner.'  Depinge  Maner;  Skeldingtrop  Maner"  ;  ibid  p.  75.  Baldwinus  Wake  Skedling- 
thorp  Maner. 

X  Rot.  Hundred,  "in  via  regali  in  mora  di  Skeldingtrop  ultra  metas  suas." 
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Wakes  became  connected  with  that  house.  The  advowson  of 
Skellingthorp  however  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  Bourne  Abbey 
at  latest  in  1 297.  In  that  year  we  find  William  of  Thurlby  presented 
to  the  vicarage  by  Bourne  Abbey  on  succession  to  William  de  Bosco. 
The  abbey  presented  regularly  down  to  1386,  when  William 
Gillerd  was  presented  by  Bourne  Abbey  on  the  resignation  of 
Eichard  Sproxton.  Not  long  after  this  the  advowson  passed  "  by 
gift "  from  the  abbey  to  Thomas  de  Aston,  by  whom  as  we  have 
seen  it  was  transferred  to  his  new  foundation  at  Spital  as  a  portion 
of  the  endowment.  A  vicarage  was  ordained,  the  presentation  to 
which  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  Master  of  the  Hospital.  On 
June  2,  1399,  William  Matthew  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  by 
John  of  Swaton  "  custos  Hospitalis  Domus  Dei  de  Spytell  o'  the 
Strete  "  on  the  resignation  of  Eobert  of  Carlton.  The  vicarage  of 
Skellingthorp  continued  in  the  gift  of  the  Master  of  the  Hospital 
until  the  establishment  of  the  new  scheme  when  it  became  vested 
in  the  governors  of  the  charity,  by  whom  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  it  was  sold  in  the  year 
1881,  Oct.  13. 

The  second  advowson  given  by  De  Aston,  that  of  Little  Carlton, 
cannot  now  be  identified.  In  the  "Nonarum  Inquisitiones"  of  1340, 
p.  247,  we  find  a  "  Parva  Carleton  "  in  the  Deanery  of  Lawres  rated 
6 J  marks.  As  we  have  seen,  the  jurors  reported  in  1399  that 
the  parish  was  uninhabited,  and  had  been  so  for  the  previous  forty 
years.  It  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Henry  VIII's  "Taxatio  Ecclesi- 
astica."  All  knowledge  of  the  benefice  had  been  lost  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Mapletof  t,  the  Master,  in  his  reply  to 
the  commissioners  of  1665  {see post)  states  that  "there  was  a 
Rectory  of  Little  Carlton  near  Lincoln  appropriate  to  the  Hospital, 
but  nor  town  nor  rectory  are  yet  to  be  found,"  though  he  expressed 
his  hope  that  "  it  may  be  discovered  in  time."  * 

The  most  complete  description  of  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
and  of  the  endowments  of  the  Hospital  are,  as  we  should  expect, 
contained  in  the  Charter  of  Foundation  of  1397.  This  Charter  is 
still  extant  and  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Trustees.  It  is  a  magnificent  document  measuring 
22J  inches  by  28|  inches,  engrossed  in  a  beautifully  clear  hand. 
The  initial  letter  *'U"  is  finely  illuminated  in  colours  on  a  gold 
ground.  To  it  are  appended  two  seals,  those  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  founder.  The  founder  is  of  large 
size,  somewhat  mutilated,  bearing  the  Annunciation  both  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse.  The  former  is  in  red  wax,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Angel  stand  in  the  two  arches  of   a  gabled  tabernacle, 

*  In  the  lease  of  tithes  and  counterparts  among  the  Spital  documents  (Bundle  12,  A)  this 
portion  of  the  endowments  is  described  as  "  Tithes  in  Little  Carlton  next  Carlton  Paunel, 
otherwise  Barton." 
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terminated  with  a  spirelet ;  the  latter,  or  counter-seal,  is  smaller, 
in  black  wax  ;  the  design  is  simpler  but  the  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  Angel  are  much  more  graceful,  and  stand  free,  without  any 
architectural  framework.  The  inscription  is  "  Ave  Maria  gratia 
plena,  &c."  The  seal  of  the  founder  is  a  small  one  in  red  wax; 
a  female  with  long  hair,  within  an  architectural  framework,  carries 
a  shield  which  bears  a  star  of  six  points,  pierced  in  the  centre, 
within  an  engrailed  border,  with  the  legend  "  Sigillum  Thome  de 
Aston."  It  is  altogether  a  noble  document,  presenting  a  splendid 
example  of  the  chirograph er's  skill. 

The  charter  commences  with  the  recitation  of  the  Eoyal 
license  of  18th  July,  1395,  empowering  De  Aston  to  found  a 
chantry  at  Wheaten  Aston,  and  to  enlarge  the  buildings  at  Spital, 
the  provisions  of  which  have  been  already  given.  De  Aston  then 
rehearses  the  particulars  of  his  own  new  foundation,  mentioning 
those  persons  of  whom  special  commemoration  was  to  be  made  in  the 
services  of  the  chantry,  among  whom,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
recited,  are  found  those  of  his  father  William  de  Aston  and  his 
mother  Matilda,  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Eoger  de  Aston,  knights  ; 
John  of  Gaunt  and  his  wife  Katherine  Swynford  [domine  Katherine 
consortis  sue]  and  their  children;  Sir  Walter  Taylboys  and  his  wife, 
Johanna  of  Boultham  ;  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Lincoln,  &c  ;  and 
recites  his  grant  of  the  new  dwelling  erected  by  him  on  the  west 
of  the  chapel  to  the  chaplain,  John  of  Swaton,  for  the  inhabitation 
of  himself  and  seven  poor  persons  living  therein,  and  their  successors, 
together  with  the  properties  granted  by  them  for  their  support. 
These  properties  are  minutely  described,  viz.,  one  messuage  bought 
by  him  from  John  Skayll,  Chaplain  of  Spital,  lying  between  the 
messuage  of  John  Carter  on  the  north  and  the  toft  called  escheat 
on  the  south ;  one  toft,  bought  of  Eoger  of  Hackthorne,  between 
the  messuage  of  John  Sant  (?)  on  the  south  and  the  land  of  the 
Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  on  the  north;  also  a  messuage  bought 
of  Thomas  the  Tailor  of  Hemswell  and  Alice  his  wife,  lying  near 
the  church  and  burial-ground  of  All  Saints',  Hemswell,  to  the  east, 
with  all  the  lands,  meadows,  pastures,  crofts,  and  tofts  which  the 
said  Thomas  had  of  John  Matyne  and  Alice  his  wife,  of  Somerby, 
held  of  Jollan  Nevile,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  benefactions 
to  go  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  St.  Giles'  Hospital,  Lincoln. 
To  the  same  chaplain  and  his  successors,  and  the  poor  persons  of 
Spital  and  St.  Giles,  is  also  granted  the  sum  of  3s.  4d.  out  of  a 
rent  of  4  marks  paid  annually  at  Wheaten  Aston.  The  deed  goes 
on  to  recite  the  gift  of  houses  and  other  property  in  the  City  of 
Lincoln,  previously  specified,  which  are  now  more  fully  described, 
viz.,  one  messuage  which  did  belong  to  John  of  Carlerton  (sic)  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Benedict,  lying  between  the  tenement  of  Christiana 
Quest  to  the  north,  and  that  formerly  of  William  Bell  on  the  south 
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and  east,  and  abutting  on  the  King's  highway  to  the  west ;  and  a 
messuage  of  the  said  John  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-at- Arches,  in 
the  street  called  St.  Mary's  Stygh,  between  the  tenements  of  John 
of  Severby  on  the  east,  and  on  Walkerne  lane  on  the  west,  abutting 
on  the  south  by  the  land  of  the  aforesaid  John,  and  on  the  north 
on  Saint  Mary's  Stygh ;  and  two  tenements  or  cottages  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  street  called  Bedern  lane,  between 
the  land  formerly  of  William  Huchon  on  the  north,  and  that 
formerly  of  Edissa  of  Tetford  on  the  south,  and  abutting  on  Bedern 
lane  on  the  west,  and  the  land  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Lincoln  on 
the  east ;  and  a  messuage  and  garden  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret- 
on-the-Hill  in  Pottergate,  between  the  land  formerly  of  Robert 
Overay  on  the  north,  and  a  croft  called  Joy  croft  on  the  east,  and 
abutting  on  the  King's  highway  on  the  south  and  west.  These 
grants  are  attested  by  Gerard  of  Southell,  John  Tourney, 
Eichard  Perysson  and  John  Peryssone,  Kobert  Becke,  Eobert  of 
Sutton,  Thomas  of  Carlton,  Thomas  of  Castell,  John  of  York  of 
Lincoln,  and  others.  Given  at  Lincoln  on  the  Feast  of  Barnabus 
20  E  ii.  [11  June  1397].  The  charter  goes  on  to  express  the  will 
of  the  founder  that  the  chaplain  and  his  successors,  unless  lawful 
impediment  prevails,  shall  daily  devoutly  say  and  celebrate  matins, 
the  canonical  hours,  "placebo"  and  "dirige"  with  the  commendation 
of  souls,  and  mass  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum,  and  prayers  for 
those  specially  named.  Also  that  there  be  always  seven  persons, 
notably  poor,  dwelling  and  supported  in  the  same  hospital,  whose 
presentation,  visitation,  correction,  removal,  and  deprivation,  as 
well  as  of  the  chaplains,  he  desires  to  reserve  to  himself  during  his 
lifetime ;  after  his  death  John  Swaton  the  chaplain,  and  his 
successors,  together  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  most  important 
men  of  Spital  ("unius  hominis  valentioris  "),  especially  the  holder  of 
de  Astons  own  'hospitium,'  if  he  be  honest  and  discreet,  if  the  number 
of  seven  poor  persons  is  not  complete  is  within  8  days  of  the  vacancy 
to  fill  it  up,  choosing,  as  they  shall  answer  for  it  at  the  last  day, 
those  notably  poor,  or  afflicted  with  grievous,  corporal  infirmity, 
or  old  age,  or  who  have  been  worn  down  by  excessive  labour,  or  have 
lost  their  worldly  goods  by  unavoidable  misfortune,  not  through 
their  own  default,  or  who  have  by  other  misfortunes  been  brought 
down  to  extreme  penury  and  misery.  The  persons  elected  are 
within  8  days,  unless  hindered  by  some  grievous  bodily  infirmity, 
to  appear  before  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Dean,  before  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  to  be  admitted  by  them. 

Further,  since  it  would  be  useless  to  enact  ordinances  if  there 
were  no  one  to  maintain  them  and  carry  them  out,  the  founder 
ordains  that  the  chaplain  and  his  successors  are  to  be  wardens  and 
•  trustees  of  the  hospital,  to  be  admitted  as  such  by  himself  while  he 
lives  and  after  his  death  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.     They  are  to 
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collect  the  rents,  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  necessary  repairs 
and  rebuildings  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital.  At  the  end  of  each 
week,  or,  at  the  least,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  they  are  to  pay 
7  pence  a  week  to  each  of  the  poor  folk.  Should  any  chaplain  be 
visited  with  sickness  or  poverty  or  wish  to  end  his  days  in  the 
hospital,  he  may  be  included  in  the  number  of  the  poor  folk, 
provided  the  number  does  not  exceed  seven,  and  out  of  reverence  for 
his  office  may  receive  10  pence  a  week.  Of  the  seven  poor  folk  one 
is  to  be  younger  and  stronger  than  the  rest,  either  man  or  woman 
(provided  she  be  honest  and  chaste  and  of  a  good  life)  who  may 
be  able  to  wait  upon  and  minister  to  the  others  as  well  in  food  as 
in  washing  and  other  necessary  matters. 

The  chaplain  and  his  successors  are  on  Michaelmas-day  each 
year  to  pay  seven  marks  and  a  half  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  to 
William  Hyde,  chaplain  of  the  chantry  at  Wheaten  Aston  and  his 
successors  (or  their  lawful  proctors)  as  his  salary.  He  is  also  to 
pay  to  Joan  of  Bagley,  a  nun  sojourning  in  the  convent  of  Brodholme, 
13s.  4d.  each  year  as  long  as  she  may  live.  Also  2  marks  yearly 
to  the  clerk  of  re  and  ve"^  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  for  the  celebration 
of  the  founder's  own  obit  and  that  of  Eichard  of  Beauly,  primary 
canons  of  Lincoln,  both  on  the  same  day,  viz.,  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Michael  "in  monte  tumba,'"  or  within  the  four  days  subsequent. 
These  two  marks  to  be  thus  distributed  : — to  the  canons  resident, 
present  during  the  whole  office,  13s.  4d. ;  to  the  clerk  of  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter,  6d.  j  the  vicars  present  in  their  habits  and  assisting  at 
the  whole  service,  5s.  ;  the  (chaplains  under  the  same  conditions), 
5s. ;  each  chorister.  Id.  ;  each  poor  clerk,  Id.,  if  present  and  praying 
for  our  souls ;  the  bell-ringers  4s.  ;  the  clerk  of  the  Communa,  3s. ; 
the  clerk  of  re  and  ve,  2d. 

Further,  John  of  Carlerton,  the  chaplain,  if  he  should  so  please 
during  his  life,  and  his  successors  are  to  pay  26s.  yearly  to  the  poor 
at  St.  Giles,  so  that  each  may  receive  one  farthing  a  week. 

To  render  the  aforesaid  John  and  his  successors  the  more  ready 
and  zealous  to  fulfil  the  ordinances  of  the  foundation,  the  chaplain 
is  to  have  as  his  yearly  salary  100s.,  together  with  one  good  house 
which  he  may  dispose  of  as  he  pleases.  The  chaplain  may  not  hold 
any  other  benefice  whatsoever  with  the  chaplaincy,  or  exchange 
that  for  any  other,  but  as  long  as  he  holds  the  chaplaincy  be  content 
with  that  alone.  If  the  chaplain  grows  too  old  or  infirm  to  fulfil 
his  duties,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  to  appoint  a  deputy,  at  a 
competent  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  chaplain,  to  perform  them  in  his 
room.  It  is  his  desire  that  once  a  year,  at  the  least,  the  clerk  of 
the  "  Communa  "  of  the  Dean  and  chapter,  if  such  should  seem 
good  to  him  [si  sibi  placuerit]  should,  for  the  love  of  God,  [ex 

*  "  Clericus  recedenti  et  veniendi."  The  official  who  took  note  of  and  registered  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  canons. 
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caritate  Dei]  visit  the  hospital  and  see  in  what  state  of  repair  the 
buildings  are,  and  how  the  poor  inmates  are  provided  for,  to  which 
clerk  the  chaplain  is  to  present  an  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, for  which  audit  the  clerk  is  to  receive  3s.  4d.  at  the  hands  of 
the  chaplain  and  a  share  in  his  prayers  and  those  of  the  poor  folk. 
If  not  convenient  to  the  clerk  to  visit  Spital  personally  he  may 
hold  the  audit  in  the  Common  Chamber  of  the  Church  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  superintend  the  poor  folk  and 
to  minister  to  them  sacraments  and  sacramentals  at  suitable  times, 
with  the  consent  of  the  vicar  of  Hemswell,  on  whom  the  duty  will 
otherwise  fall.  In  case  of  the  negligence  of  the  chaplain,  or  the 
dilapidation  of  the  property  of  the  hospital  by  his  fault,  if  after 
three  admonitions  he  does  not  amend,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are 
to  have  the  power  of  removing  him  without  any  legal  proceedings, 
and  appointing  another  in  his  place  and  assigning  him  his  salary 
until  the  said  chaplain  shall  give  real  caution  or  furnish  bail 
[cautionem  realom  aut  fidejussoriam]  that  he  will  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foundation.  But  should  he  fall  into  fleshly  sin  and 
have  been  three  times  rebuked,  and  it  be  a  matter  of  public  scandal, 
and  if  on  the  fourth  occasion  [quod  absit]  he  should  be  unable  to 
purge  himself  before  the  Dean  and  Chapter  he  is  to  be  absolutely 
deprived  of  his  office  and  another  is  to  be  at  once  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

All  alms  and  devotions  of  the  people  are  to  be  received  in  a 
strong  immoveable  box  bound  with  iron,  to  be  chained  near  the 
great  window,  having  two  locks  and  keys,  one  of  which  keys  is  to 
be  in  the  keeping  of  the  chaplain,  the  other  in  that  of  two  trust- 
worthy parishioners  of  Spital.  Two-thirds  of  the  contents  to  go  to 
the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  and  one-third  to  the  poor  folks 
themselves ;  each  of  the  poor  folk  is  bound,  if  he  conveniently  can 
each  day  to  say  twenty  Paternosters,  with  the  Ave  Maria,  and  to 
repeat  the  Creed  thrice  with  the  other  proper  prayers  and  devotions, 
and  after  the  hour  of  vespers,  the  Psalm,  "  De  py'ofundis,"  with  the 
three  collects,  viz.,  "  LicUna,  Miserere,  et  Fidelium"  for  the  souls  of 
those  already  named  and  the  benefactors  of  the  hospital.  Unless 
the  chaplain  or  warden  is  detained  elsewhere  by  the  business  of  the 
hospital,  he  is  bound  to  ofi'er  up  these  collects  each  day. 

Should  any  one  of  the  seven  poor  folk  be  a  sower  of  discord 
among  his  brethren,  or  incontinent  or  licentious,  or  in  other  ways 
offending  against  good  morals,  and  after  three  admonitions  from  the 
warden  refuse  to  amend,  he  is  to  be  removed  and  another  chosen  in 
his  place.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the  poor  men  all  his  goods  are 
to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows  at  the  discretion  of 
the  warden  and  two  honest  parishioners,  unless  he  leave  a  wife  who 
may  be  allowed  a  moderate  share  of  his  effects  at  the  discretion  of 
the  warden.     If  any  one  desires  to  quit  the  hospital  he  is  only 
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bound  to  leave  the  coverlid  of  the  bed  on  which  he  used  to  lie, 
unless  of  his  liberality  he  is  disposed  to  bestow  other  portions  of 
his  goods  on  his  poor  brethren. 

The  chaplain  is  bound  to  have  the  following,  for  the  service  of 
the  hospital,  viz.,  one  good  missal  of  the  value  of  1 2  marks,  one  new 
chalice  of  the  value  of  30s.  j  two  pairs  [i.e.,  sets]  of  vestments  of 
silk  of  the  value  of  4  marks,  together  with  the  other  ornaments  of 
the  altar,  all  which  he  is  bound  to  keep  in  repair  and  hand  over  to 
his  successor  in  good  condition. 

If  any  rabbits  are  taken,  the  poor,  more  particularl}'-  the  sick  and 
infirm,  are  to  have  one-half,  the  tenants  the  other  half;  and  in  the 
same  way  half  of  the  pigeons  from  the  dove-cot  to  be  built  are  to 
be  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  the  other  half  for  the  tenants. 

That  travellers  may  not  be  defrauded  of  their  expected  mass 
through  the  want  of  the  books,  chalice,  vestments,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  the  altar,  in  the  absence  of  the  chaplain,  he  ordains  that  if 
the  chaplain  has  to  be  absent  for  one  or  two  days  from  the  hospital, 
the  above  paraphernalia  of  the  altar  are  to  remain  in  the  custody  of 
the  tenant  of  the  founder's  "  hospitium,"  if  judged  trustworthy  and 
suitable,  or  of  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  so  that 
all  things  necessary  may  be  at  hand  and  ready  every  day  for  any 
who  desire  to  celebrate  the  mass  "sine  fraude  et  contradictione 
aliquali." 

The  chaplain  is  bound  to  make  oath  that  he  will  diligently 
observe  all  things  contained  in  the  Deed  of  Foundation ;  power 
however  being  reserved  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  add  to,  diminish, 
or  alter  its  provisions  as  often  as  after  careful  weighing  of  the  matter 
it  shall  seem  to  them  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  lengthy  document  closes  with  the  attestation  : — "  Jam  dictus 
Decanus  et  Capitulum  suo  sigillo  communi  tam  ego  Thomas  ante- 
dictus  sigillo  meo  banc  presentem  ordinacionem  fecimus  communiri 
in  omnium  et  singulorum  premissorum  testimonium  atque  fidem. 
Datum  et  actum  in  Domo  Capitulari  ecclesie  Lincoln  vicesimo 
sexto  die  Mensis  Junii  Anno  Millesimo  ccc"^°  nonagesimo  Septimo." 

The  hospital  thus  established,  as  we  see,  comprised  a  master  or 
keeper,  who  was  also  to  be  chaplain,  receiving  £5  a  year  as  his 
salary,  and  one  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  charity  to  be  disposed 
of  as  he  thought  good,  and  seven  poor  persons,  one  of  whom  might 
be  a  female  to  attend  to  the  bodily  wants  of  other  inmates,  each 
receiving  a  penny  a  day.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  though 
the  chaplain  was  directed  to  administer  the  sacrament  and 
sacramentals  to  the  poor  inmates,  the  rights  of  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  were  carefully  observed.  If  he  desired  to  take  this  duty  on 
himself  he  might  do  so,  only  he  was  to  take  care  that  it  was  done. 
The  proviso  with  regard  to  the  lodgement  in  the  chaplain's  absence 
of  the  books,  vestments,  sacred  vessels,  and  other  essentials  for  the 
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due  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  in  an  adjoining  house,  for  the  use 
of  any  persons  travelling  along  the  high  road,  one  of  the  party 
being  necessarily  a  priest,  who  might  desire  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist,  lest  through  their  absence  they  should  be  cheated  of 
their  mass,  throws  a  very  interesting  side  light  on  the  travelling 
customs  of  the  time  which  will  be  new  to  many. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  material  change  before  the 
Eeformation  in  the  condition  of  the  hospital,  either  as  to  endow- 
ment or  internal  management,  with  the  exception  that  the  number 
of  inmates  does  not  seem  always  to  have  reached  the  statutable 
number  of  seven,  varying  probably  with  the  fluctuations  of  income, 
as  the  seasons  were  good  or  bad.  When  the  great  religious  tempest 
swept  over  the  land,  Spital  being  also  a  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  the  infirm  poor  escaped  for  a  time  the  legalized  plunder  by  which 
all  chantries  were  dissolved,  and  their  endowments  alienated  to  lay 
hands. 

The  subsequent  troubles  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  issued  in  the  final  grievous  impoverishment  of  the  Hospital,  had 
their  origin  in  one  of  those  beneficial  leases,  the  granting  of  which 
for  a  long  term,  on  the  payment  to  the  then  holder  of  the  benefice 
of  a  large  fine,  were  so  long  the  scandal  and  the  bane  of  all  church 
property. 

In  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  January  1st,  1562, 
Eobert  Wray  as  "  Master,  Guardian,  and  Chantry  Priest,"  leased  the 
whole  of  the  lands  of  the  hospital  in  Spital,  Glentham  and 
Snitterby,  Hemswell,  Harpswell,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chapel  and  "  Mansion  House,"  by  which  we  may  understand  the 
residence  of  the  chaplain  or  chantry  priest,  for  99  years,  to  Mcholas 
Codd  of  Hemswell,  Yeoman,  by  whom  they  were  bequeathed  by  will 
dated  October  22nd,  1571,  to  his  sons  Christopher  and  Edward,  after 
the  death  of  their  mother.  The  master's  property  in  these  lands, 
though  in  some  sense  "chantry  lands,''  and  his  power  of  leasing  them, 
and  the  character  of  the  foundation  as  a  "  Hospital  "  had  been  fully 
approved  by  a  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  January  27th, 
1570,  discharging  Eobert  Wray  the  master  and  his  successors  for 
ever  from  payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  according  to  the 
"  Act,  for  the  restitution  of  first  fruits,  &c./'  passed  January  23rd, 
1552,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  "Hospital  founded  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  maintaining  at  that  time  one  Chaplain,  and  two  poor 
persons,  as  certified  by  Bishop  Bullingham,  April  28,  1570,  the 
former  number  of  seven  having  been  reduced  from  Jan.  23,  1539, 
on  account  of  the  decay  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the 
Hospital." 

In  spite  of  this  verdict  however,  a  claim  for  the  surrender  of 
the  property  of  the  hospital  to  the  crown,  as  "  concealed  lands," 
was  soon   made  by    the  grasping  Elizabeth,  who  by  her  way  of 
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dealing  with  church  property  proved  herself  the  true  daughter 
of  her  father  and  sister  of  her  brother,  which  issued  in  a  long  and 
tedious  litigation  carried  on  through  several  generations,  and  the 
permanent  impoverishment  of  the  hospital.  The  fact  that  the 
foundation  was  originally  a  chantry,  round  which  a  hospital  for  the 
poor  had  gathered,  in  defiance  of  all  shew  of  equity  was  used  as  a 
plea  for  its  plunder  and  overthrow.  All  reference  to  the  charitable 
character  of  the  foundation  being  omitted,  and  undue  stress  being 
laid  on  the  chantry  with  which  the  hospital  was  connected,  it  was 
declared  that  the  lands  had  been  "concealed,  subtracted,  and  unjustly 
detained  "  from  the  Queen,  her  father  and  her  brother,  as  having 
been  "  heretofore  given  and  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  lights, 
obits,  lamps,  guilds,  and  such  like  superstitious  uses."  On  this  plea 
the  whole  endowment  was  swept  into  Elizabeth's  royal  coffers,  and 
by  her  granted  with  a  large  number  of  other  small  parcels  of 
religious  property  to  John  Farnham,  one  of  the  Queen's 
gentlemen  pensioners,  "  in  consideration  of  the  goodwill  and 
faithful  service  heretofore  bestowed  by  him  on  her  Majesty," 
and  we  may  add  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  This  grant 
recites  "  inter  alia "  houses,  and  shops  at  Spalding,  Quadring, 
Osbournby,  &c.,  and  also  specifies  all  the  endowments  of  the 
Hospital  of  Spital-on-the-Street,  viz.,  the  "  messuage  known  as  the 
Swan  at  Spital,  with  the  garden,  orchard,  and  four  acres  of  land ; 
the  arable  lands,  meadows,  &c.,  in  Hems  well,  now  let  or  in  the 
occupation  of  Thomas  Codd  ;  all  that  one  chapel  called  the  Chapel 
House  in  Hemswell,  with  the  orchard,  garden,  and  dove-house 
thereto  appertaining,  in  the  tenure  of  Gabriel  Danby  ;  "^  also  the 
tofts,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.,  in  Hemswell,  late  in  the  tenure  of 
widow  Codd,  late  wife  of  Nicholas  Codd  ;  and. all  that  one  chantry 
called  the  Spital-on-the-Street  Chantry,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure 
of  Robert  Wray,  Clerk,  and  all  the  Rectory  and  Church  of 
Skellingthorpe,  with  all  its  tithes  great  snd  small,  also  all  the  shops, 
gardens,  and  orchards  in  the  City  of  Lincoln,  being  parcel  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Chantry  of  Spital-on-the-Street." 

Farnham,  who  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  man  of 
straw,  sold  the  Spital  lands  to  Elizabeth's  celebrated  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Christopher  Wray.  At  this  time  the  chapel  and  other 
buildings  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Divine  service  was 
entirely  suspended,  nor  were  any  poor  maintained. 

Sir  Christopher  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  an  honest 
desire  to  restore  the  foundation  to  its  original  purpose,  as  an  alms 
house  for  the  poor.  With  this  view  he  obtained  from  the  Dean 
and    Chapter   all   the   deeds    and    writings    connected   with    the 


*  Among  the  documents  in  the  keeping  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Governors  is  a  lease  to  Gabriel 
Danby,  husbandman,  granted  by  Robert  Wray,  master,  Jan.  7,  1574,  of  a  tenement  and  dove- 
cot, between  the  chapel  to  tbe  north,  and  the  land  of  John  Monson  to  the  south. 
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foundation,  which  were  "  deliveied  by  them  that  Sir  Christopher 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  assist  them  in  the  recovery  of  their 
lands.''  He  cleared  the  lands  of  the  pretended  title  of 
Farnham,  as  ''  concealed  lands,"  and  "took  them  himself  with  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  them  on  the  hospital,  and  augmenting  its 
revenues."^  He  also  promised,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  that  if  he  found  any  defect  in  the  deeds  of 
foundation  he  would  found  it  anew  himself,  and  endow  it  with 
larger  estates  so  as  to  make  more  beneficial  to  the  poor.f  But  what- 
ever Sir  Christopher's  intentions  were  with  regard  to  Spital,  they 
were  cut  short  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1592.  Previously 
to  his  decease  however,  he  had  founded  an  alms  house,  which  still 
exists,  in  the  Churchyard  at  Glentworth,  which  was  in  a  certain 
sense  to  take  the  place  of  the  ruined  hospital  at  Spital.  His  son, 
Sir  William  Wray  in  his  answer  to  the  "Bill  of  Complaint"  brought 
by  the  then  master,  Thomas  Eands  |  absolutely  denied  that  Sir 
Christopher  his  father  had  had  any  such  intention  as  that  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  had  determined,  instead  of 
repairing  Spital,  to  transfer  the  charity  to  the  vicinity  of  his  own 
newly  erected  mansion  at  Glentworth,  in  the  Hall  of  which  the 
poor  folks  were  to  dine  every  Sunday  at  a  table  by  themselves,  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  being  a  charge  on  the  former  hospital 
lands.  One  powerful  reason,  according  to  Sir  William  Wray's 
statement,  against  his  father's  refounding  the  hospital  or  enlarging  its 
endowment  was  that  he  "  well  perceived  that  the  lands  were  not  used 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  who 
gave  the  poor  people  but  small  allowance  or  none."  This  last  allega- 
tion appears  to  have  been  only  too  well  grounded.  Dr.  Mapletoft 
the  Master  in  1665,  states  that  the  statutable  number  was  seven, 
but  that  there  were  then  only  two,  and  that  there  had  been  no 
more  for  a  hundred  years  past.  The  dwelling  according  to  Sir  W. 
Wray,  had  not  been  used  for  the  habitation  of  the  poor  since  the 
chantry  which  had  been  the  nucleus  of  the  hospital  had  been 
dissolved.  Since  that  period  also,  the  chapel  had  been  "  seldom  or 
never  used  for  divine  service."  Indeed,  there  were  none  to  resort 
to  it  for  that  purpose.  The  poor  had  ceased  to  live  there,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  of  Spital  belonged  to  several  parishes,  to 
the  churches  of  which  they  repaired  for  public  worship.  The 
chapel  would  seem  to  have  become  almost  entirely  secularized. 
Nor  was  this  secularization  not  altogether  of  recent  growth. 
For  as  being  a  central  spot,  in  a  widely  scattered  and  sparsely 
populated  district,  situated  on  a  main  road,  and  with  other  roads 

*  The  Bill  of  Honywood  as  Dean  and  Mapletoft  as  Master  against  Sir  John  "Wray,  1662. 
t  Sir  W.  Wray's  answer  to  the  Bill  of  Complaint  of  Thomas  Rands,  Master. 
t  From  the  identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  Henry  Rands,  usually  called  from  his  birth- 
place Henry  Holbeach,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1547-1551,  as  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  son 
or  other  near  relation  of  that  prelate. 
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converging  towards  it,  the  chantry  chapel  had  been  used  from  a 
very  remote  period  for  legal  proceedings.  The  Patent  Eolls  shew 
that  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  his 
"  tourn  "  there,  hearing  cases  and  settling  disputes.*  The  custom 
had  been  perpetuated  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  held  their 
Sessions  in  the  chapel  from  time  immemorial.  Sir  W.  Wray  hotly 
repudiated  any  charge  of  wilfully  destroying  the  chapel  for  his  own 
benefit.  All  he  did  was,  that  finding  the  building  from  long  neglect 
in  so  ruinous  a  condition  that  it  was  unfit  for  holding  the  Sessions, 
and  in  danger  of  falling  to  the  ground,  he  took  it  down  and  "with 
part  of  the  materials  erected  a  new  Sessions  House  for  the  service 
of  the  County,"  much  larger  and  more  convenient.  The  master's 
lodgings,  and  those  for  the  poor  folks  being  all  equally  dilapidated 
were  also  pulled  down  at  the  same  time. 

In  consequence  of  these  rather  high-handed  proceedings  a  "  Bill 
of  Complaint "  was  filed  against  Sir  William  Wray,  by  Thomas 
Eands  the  Master,  in  1598,  which  the  former  stigmatizes  as 
"  tedious  and  slanderous."  We  have  not  discovered  the  bill  itself, 
but  its  nature  and  contents  may  be  gathered  from  Sir  William's  reply. 

The  whole  business  exhibits  a  legal  tangle  of  suits  and  counter 
suits,  verdicts  and  counter  verdicts,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  one's  way. 

Codd,  the  son  of  the  lessee  of  the  former  master,  Wray,  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  Sir  William  Wray  as  his  landlord,  declaring 
that  he  was  the  tenant  of  the  master,  and  that  he  would  only  pay 
his  rent  to  him.  A  suit  had  been  entered  to  determine  the  point, 
which  was  tried  at  the  Lincoln  Assizes,  and  had  been  given  in 
Sir  W.  Wray's  favour  against  the  master's  claim.  On  several  other 
occasions  also  Sir  W.  Wray  had  been  non-suited  in  causes  connected 
with  his  claim  to  be  the  owner  of  the  hospital  lands,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  jury  not  having  had  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
facts.  Besides  this,  three  commissions  had  been  held  to  examine 
Sir  William's  claim,  at  each  of  which  the  jury  had  given  a  verdict 
against  him,  but  as  he  urged,  for  want  of  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  case. 

The  following  summary  of  Sir  William  Wray's  answer  to 
Rand's  Bill  of  Complaint,  presents  his  view  of  the  circumstance  of 
the  case.*  He  commences  by  the  assertion,  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  was  grounded,  that  the  lands  ought  to  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  VI.  by  force  of  statute,  and  thence  by  right 
of  descent  to  his  sisters  Queen  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  but  that  they 
had  been  "  concealed  and  shadowed  "  on  the  plea  that  they  were  not 
chantry  lands,  but  part  of  the  hospital,  and  that  the  chantry  priest 

*  Patent  Rolls,  15  &  16  Edw.  III. 

fThis  document  is  dated  at  the  left  hand  corner,  13th,  January,  1635,  It  is  signed 
Mountague. 
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was  also  master.  As  concealed  lands  they  had  been  granted  by 
Elizabeth  to  John  Farnham,  by  whom  they  were  sold  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wray  (the  father  of  the  defendant,  William  Wray), 
who  entered  on  them  without  any  hindrance  from  the  com- 
plainant or  his  predecessors.  But  on  Sir  W.  Wray  entering  on  the 
property,  one  Codd,  farmer  of  part  of  the  property,  asserted  that 
he  was  the  tenant  of  the  master,  and  refused  his  rent  to  Sir 
William,  who  to  avoid  having  to  expel  Codd,  gave  the  lease  to 
Roger  Stacy,  meaning  him  to  expel  Codd.  The  case  was  tried  at 
the  Lincoln  Assizes,  and  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant 
(Sir  W.  Wray)  against  the  master  to  dispossess  Codd.  The  defendant 
claimed  to  keep  all  the  writings  appertaining  to  the  chantry.  It 
was  true  that  the  defendant  had  been  non-suited  in  other  causes 
connected  with  Spital,  but  that  was  due  to  the  jury  not  having 
evidence  and  deeds  before  them,  which  had  since  come  to  light,  and 
so  they  confused  the  hospital  and  the  chantry.  There  were  diverse 
ruinous  buildings,  and  an  old  chapel,  parcel  of  the  chantry,  which 
chapel  had  seldom  or  never  been  used  for  divine  service,  or  the 
dwellings  for  the  habitation  of  the  poor,  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
chantry.  The  chapel,  long  before  the  Wray's  title,  had  been  used  by 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  hold  their  Sessions  and  other  services  in. 
It  was  asserted  that  in  the  chapel  divine  service  had  been  usually  said 
as  well  to  the  poor  of  the  hospital  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Spital, 
but  the  defendant  had  never  known  any  poor  maintained  there  by 
any  hospital,  to  whom  or  to  others  divine  service  had  been  usually 
said.  The  inhabitants  of  Spital  belonged  to  divers  parishes,  and 
resorted  to  their  own  churches.  It  was  alleged  that  Sir  Christopher 
had  acquired  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  all  the  deeds,  and  had 
promised  that  if  he  found  any  defect  in  them  he  would  refound  the 
hospital,  and  endow  it  with  greater  possessions,  and  that  on  this 
the  deeds  had  been  delivered  up  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  But  the 
defendant  denied  any  said  intention  of  his  father,  which  would 
have  been  carried  out  if  he  had  lived;  but  not  long  before  his 
death  Sir  Christopher  had  founded  an  alms  house  at  Glentworth, 
for  four  aged  men,  and  a'nd  two  poor  women,  who  were  to  receive 
10s.  apiece  weekly,  and  every  year  a  gown,  and  were  every  Sunday 
to  dine  at  a  table  by  themselves,  in  the  hall  at  Glentworth.  This 
benefaction  was  to  be  a  charge  on  the  former  hospital  lands ;  and 
this  the  defendant  had  performed  hitherto,  and  would  perpetually 
maintain.  Sir  Christopher  had  no  intention  of  re-building  the 
supposed  hospital  or  enlarging  its  possessions,  as  he  well  perceived 
that  the  lands  were  not  used  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  master,  who  gave  small  allowance  or  none  to  the 
poor.  There  had  been  three  commissions,  and  three  juries,  who 
found  that  the  land  did  belong  to  the  master  and  the  poor,  but 
these  commissions  had  been  held  at  places  far  away  from  Spital, 
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and  no  notice  of  them  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  his  servant  whom 
he  had  sent  with  evidence  in  his  favour,  was  not  allowed  to  open 
them,  and  was  threatened  to  be  committed  to  prison  by  Archdeacon 
Barefoot,  the  only  Chief  Commissioner  present,  nor  was  he  allowed 
to  tarry  there  to  hear  what  was  done.  A  verdict  was  given  in  his 
behalf,  by  the  Justices  of  Nisi  Prius  at  Lincoln,  on  the  ground  of 
concealment.  He  was  falsely  accused  of  intending  to  utterly 
deface  the  memory  of  the  pretended  hospital,  and  of  forcibly 
entering  on  the  site,  to  utterly  ruinate  and  pull  down  the  chapel 
and  lodgings  of  the  master  and  poor  men,  and  convert  the  timber, 
iron,  and  lead  to  his  own  use,  the  truth  being  that  he  did  find  the 
chapel  used  only  for  the  service  of  his  majesty,  and  growing  so 
ruinous  that  it  had  like  to  have  fallen;  and  so  he  took  it  down,  and 
with  part  of  the  stone  thereof,  at  his  own  very  great  charge,  he 
built  a  more  large  and  convenient  house  for  holding  sessions  and 
other  service  of  the  county."^ 

The  following  finding  of  jury,  among  the  Spital  Documents, 
without  date,  throws  some  light  on  the  proceedings. t 

"  We  find  that  Sir  Christopher  Wray  held  all  the  Hospital  lands 
or  most  part  as  Chantry  lands  without  interruption,  and  that 
William  Wray  on  a  third  trial  after  a  verdict  against  him,  and  a 
non-suit,  did  recover  part  of  the  land  as  chantry  land ;  and  that 
the  Master  sued  William  Wray  in  Chancery  and  prevailed  not. 
The  Chancellor  would  have  confirmed  that  a  hospital  ought  there  to 
have  been,  but  because  he  moved  an  order  that  Sir  William  Wray 
might  have  been  patron  of  the  Hospital  together  with  the  Dean 
•and  Chapter,  he  would  not  agree  thereto  ;  so  the  suit  was  left  off, 
but  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  was  never  dismissed." 

The  collection  of  Spital  Documents  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  papers  referring  to  various  stages  in  this  intricate  and 
protracted  suit.  One  is  endorsed  "Sir  W.  Wray  against  Eands." 
"  Sir  W.  Wray  confesseth  that  he  hath  Ashton's  foundation  and 
prayes  that  it  may  remain  with  him."  He  protests  against  Eands' 
"tedious  and  slanderous  Bill  of  Complaints"  and  begs  to  be 
"dismissed  out  of  the  suit."  J  There  is  also  a  set  of  depositions 
taken  in  the  suit  June  20,  1598.  In  one,  the  deponent  asserts  that 
"he  never  knew  of  any  divine  service  in  the  chapel  which  was 
simply  used  as  a  court  house."  §  We  have  also  Eands'  "  Bill  against 
Wray  "  setting  forth  his  "  title  and  Wray's  unlawful  possession."  || 

At  last,  November  23,  1598,  a  "  Decree  in  Chancery  "  was  given 
"upon  the  hearing  and  long  debating  of  the  matter  in  question."  IT 

*  Spital  Documents,  Bundle  No.  3.  f  Spital  Documents,  Bundle  v.,  No.  10,  p.  26. 

t  Spital  Documents,  Bundle  7,  No.  3. 
§  Ibid.,  No.  4.  II  Ibid.,  No.  5.  T  Jbid.,  No.  6. 

VOL.  XX.,  PT.  II.  ^ 
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The  court  found  that  "Sir  W.  Wray  had  entered  into  the  chapel 
and  other  lands,  &c.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
who  had  them  by  conveyance  from  Farnham,  who  had  them  by 
purchase  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  '  concealed  lands,'  and  that  no 
divine  service  had  been  celebrated  for  divers  years  in  the  chapel, 
but  that  it  had  been  used  for  Quarter  Sessions  and  such  service,  and 
that  it  had  become  so  decayed  as  to  be  unfit  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  Sir  W.  Wray,  at  his  own  charges,  built  certain  rooms  convenient 
for  thatpurpose  at  an  Inn  called  "The  Swan"  [JST.B. — "The  byldings 
are  not  yet  finished"]  near  adjoining,  using  for  that  purpose  some 
of  the  stones  of  the  chapel.  Sir  W.  Wray  at  the  motion  of  the 
court,  and  of  his  own  charitable  and  good  disposition,  and  to  perform 
the  good  intent  and  meaning  which  his  late  father  had  to  benefit 
the  hospital,  voluntarily  offered  and  the  court  decreed  it  accordingly, 
that  all  the  aforesaid  lands  and  tenements  which  belonged  to  the 
hospital — the  new  rooms  occupied  as  Sessions  House  only  excepted — 
should  thenceforth  be  quietly  occupied  and  enjoyed  by  the  master 
and  poor  of  the  hospital  according  to  the  statutes  now  to  be  made. 
Sir  W.  Wray  was  to  give  a  rent-charge  of  £10  a  year  to  the  hospital. 
For  the  good  and  behoof  of  the  hospital  the  master  was  not  only  to 
relinquish  his  mastership,  but  also  the  churches  of  Skellingthorp 
and  Carlton,  which  were  henceforth  to  belong  to  the  hospital.  One 
Richard  Smith,  was  on  his  own  voluntary  offer  to  provide  lands  and 
tenements  of  £10  a  year  value  conveyed  to  the  Hospital.  In  respect 
of  the  defendant's  good  and  charitable  disposition  towards  the 
hospital,  he  and  his  heirs  were  to  be  owners  of  the  Manor  of 
Glentworth,  and  to  have  the  nomination  of  the  master  of  the  hospital 
newly  to  be  founded,  who  was  to  be  a  learned  preacher  or  sufi&cient 
minister  not  holding  any  other  ecclesiastical  living,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Archbishop  and  Lord  Keeper — the  former  of  whom  was  to 
have  the  existing  ordinances  and  statutes  delivered  to  him  that  he 
might  if  he  pleased  appoint  such  statutes  as  he  thought  meet  to  be 
observed,  otherwise  the  court  would  appoint  them.  All  the  tenements 
now  in  actual  possession  of  any  by  good  title,  were  to  continue  in 
their  possession,  and  they  were  to  pay  rent  to  the  hospital." 

Unhappily  for  the  charity  this  decree  proved  as  inoperative  as 
the  previous  decisions  and  verdicts  had  done.  "  Beati  possidentes^ 
Sir  William  Wray  was  in  possession  of  the  hospital  lands,  and  he 
had  no  intention  of  parting  with  them  until  actually  compelled  to 
do  so.  On  one  plea  and  another  he  deferred  carrying  out  the  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  until  the  death  of  his  old  antagonist 
Eands.  He  was  succeeded  as  master  by  Dr.  George  Eland,  who 
appears  to  have  been  of  more  pliable  nature  than  his  predecessors. 
Instead  of  insisting  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree  he  made  a 
compromise  with  Sii  William  Wray,  who  "  to  quiet  him"  undertook 
to  pay  £4  a  year  for  the  poor  of  the  hospital,  and  to  leave  the  site 
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of  the  chapel  and  hospital  and  a  close  adjoining  to  their  use.  On 
this,  Eland,  who  evidently  loved  a  quiet  life,  and  had  no  taste  for 
legal  controversy,  engaged  to  make  no  further  claim  of  Sir  William, 
nor  to  enter  any  suit  against  him  in  respect  of  the  hospital.  Sir 
William  Wray  died  in  1617,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  John 
Wray,  who  at  once  claimed  the  hospital  lands  as  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance. Dr.  Eland  died  in  1631-2,  and  was  ultimately  succeeded 
in  the  mastership  by  Dr.  Anthony  Topham,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  who 
disregarding  his  predecessors  compromise  with  Sir  W.  Wray, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  reciting  the  grievances  of  the  hospital  and  praying  for  a 
remedy.  Two  new  names  now  appear,  those  of  Christopher  and 
William  Aistrop  (or  Aisthorp),  to  whom  Sir  John  had  sold  some  of 
the  land  rightfully  belonging  to  the  hospital  and  claimed  by 
Edward  Codd,  in  right  of  the  original  lease  by  Wray  the  master 
to  his  father  Mcholas  Codd.  Wray  and  the  Aisthorps  appear  to 
have  mixed  the  lands  up  together,  making  conveyances  among 
themselves,  and  removing  the  mere-stones  and  other  landmarks,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  various  properties. 
These  presumably  nefarious  proceedings  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
subjoined  abstract  of  Dean  Topham's  petition  which  proved  as 
ineffective  as  those  that  had  gone  before,  Topham  having  died 
before  it  could  be  fully  heard.  The  document  ^  is  as  follows  : — 
"  To  Thomas  Morley  Lord  Coventry,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
petition  of  Anthony  Topham,  D.D,,  Master  and  Guardian,"  the  endow- 
ment of  the  hospital  is  first  recited  as  being  for  the  maintenance  of 
poor  old  lame  and  decayed  people,  with  lands,  messuages,  &c.,  in  Hems- 
well,  Harps  well.  Spittle,  Snitterby,  and  Glentham.  Eobert  Wray,  then 
master  in  Eliz.  5,  6  (1563-4),  leased  to  Nicholas  Codd,  of  Hemswell, 
the  whole  of  these  lands,  messuages,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chapel  and  the  mansion  house,  and  their  appurtenances  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  <£4  13s.  4d.  The  estate,  right 
and  title  to  most  or  many  of  the  said  messuages,  &c.,  had  come  to  and 
been  vested  in  Sir  John  Wray,  of  Glent worth,  Eart.,  and  William 
Aystroppe  of  Hemswell,  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  lease. 
Some  part  of  the  said  messuages,  &c.,  had  by  mean  conveyances 
lawfully  come  to  Edward  Codd,  husbandman,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nicholas  Codd,  who  did  heretofore  grant  or  assign  all  his  estate  and 
interest  in  the  same  to  Wm.  Wray,  Esq.,  late  father  of  Sir  John 
Wray,  with  the  exception  of  two  closes  called  Priest  Crofts  in 
Hemswell,  and  one  dale  of  meadow  in  the  downs  and  the  becks, 
and  one  land  of  arable,  all  these  last  named  to  be  re-assigned  by 
Wray  to  Edward  Codd.  For  many  years  past  Sir  William  and 
Sir  John  Wray  had  withheld  the  Priest  Crofts  from  Edward  Codd, 
and  taken  the  rents  and  profits  themselves.     Sir  John  Wray  and 
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Aistrop  had  by  some  indirect  means  got  into  their  hands  most  or 
many  of  the  writings  and  evidences  concerning  the  foundation  of 
the  hospital,  and  combining  with  one  Christopher  Aistropp,  and 
practising  utterly  to  deceive  and  defraud  Topham  the  master,  and  the 
poor  old  people,  and  to  gain  the  inheritance  to  themselves,  had 
made  several  conveyances  of  estate  among  themselves,  and  claimed 
the  lands  as  lands  of  inheritance,  and  had  removed  the  mere-stones 
and  changed  or  defaced  the  landmarks  in  the  said  lands,  and 
intermixed  the  hospital  lands  with  other  lands  they  had  assigned  to 
them  by  other  parties,  and  refused  to  discover  the  original  lands 
contained  in  the  lease,  and  to  make  known  the  butteries  and 
boundaries  thereof,  and  claimed  the  lands  as  their  inheritance,  and 
denied  them  to  belong  to  the  hospital  or  that  any  rent  was  due 
from  them,  and  now  of  late  withheld  part  of  the  reserved  rent  due 
on  the  original  lease,  and  gave  out  that  ere  long  they  would  deny 
the  payment  of  the  residue.  They  also  withheld  the  Priest  Crofts 
from  Edward  Codd,  and  claimed  them  as  their  own  inheritance, 
denying  that  they  belonged  to  the  hospital,  and  Sir  John  Wray  sold 
them  to  William  Aistrop,  who  had  leased  the  dale  and  arable  to 
Christopher  Aistrop,  who  had  brought  a  writ  of  ejectment  against 
Edward  Codd,  and  the  three  prosecuted  the  law  with  great  violence 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  inheritance  from  the  hospital  to  them- 
selves, against  which  Codd  could  make  no  defence  for  want 
of  the  writings.  By  which  means  the  petitioner  Topham  was 
destitute  of  remedy  by  the  strict  rules  of  common  law  for  want  of 
the  charters,  evidences,  &c.,  concerning  the  foundation  of  the 
hospital,  or  the  situation  and  limits  of  the  lands  belonging  thereto, 
which  evidences  were  in  the  possession  and  keeping  of  Sir  J.  Wray, 
or  the  Aistrops,  or  some  persons  to  whom  they  had  delivered 
them  and  which  they  concealed,  in  order  to  obscure  the  estate,  right, 
title,  and  interest  from  the  hospital,  and  to  gain  it  to  themselves." 

"  The  said  Orator  was  therefore  remedyless  by  strict  rules  of 
common  law,  and  could  not  fully  discover  the  particulars  of  the 
lands,  but  by  the  oaths  of  Sir  John  Wray  and  the  Aisthorps, 
Therefore  the  orator  begged  for  a  writ  of  Subpoena  to  be  directed 
to  them  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  to  make  full  perfect  and  direct  answers  on  their  corporal 
oaths  to  all  and  singular  the  premises,  and  also  for  an  injunction  to 
Christopher  Aystrop  to  surcease  all  suit  against  Edward  Codd  until 
the  Court  had  declared  the  point  at  issue. 

Signed  Robt.  Cholmeley." 

Among  the  Spital  Documents  we  find  Sir  John  Wray's  reply.* 
It  is  endorsed  "  Sir  John  Wray's  answer  to  Topham's  complaints," 
with  the  following  summary  of  its  contents : — "  Herein  Sir  John 
confesseth  (1)  Decree  in  Chancery,  Nov.  23,  Eliz.  41  [a.d.  1598] 
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(2)  That  he  had  it  ready  to  produce.  (3)  That  by  virtue  of  the  said 
decree  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  William  Wray,  owners  of  Glentworth, 
were  to  nominate  to  the  mastership  of  the  hospital  and  that  he  had 
the  nominations.  (4)  He  also  confesses  that  he  paid  £4  yearly  to 
the  said  Hospital. 

"Therefore  he  denies  Topham's  claim  to  be  master  and  his 
having  any  legal  ground  to  file  his  Bill  of  complaint." 

The  same  bundle  of  documents  contains  other  letters  and  papers 
relating  to  the  business,  e.g.,  (No.  2)  "  The  answers  of  William  and 
Christopher  Aisthorp,  Oct.,  5,  1636,  (]^o.  3)  a  letter  from  Eobert 
Cholmeley  to  Dr.  Topham  stating  that  he  had  drawn  a  "  bill  in 
Chancery  for  Topham  against  Wray,  and  had  obtained  an  injunction," 
dated  April  1,  1637  ;  (No.  5)  Edward  Codd's  affidavit  as  to  his 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  lands  claimed,  dated  May  3,  1637. 

The  suit  appears  to  have  dragged  on  with  the  proverbial  delays 
of  proceedings  in  chancery,  without  any  approach  to  a  settlement, 
until  the  whole  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  death  first  of  Dean 
Topham  and  then  of  Sir  John  Wray,  the  latter  occurring  in  1665. 
Deans  and  Chapters  had  been  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
Feb.  6,  1644-5,  so  that  there  was  no  capitular  body  who  had  legal 
authority  to  appoint  to  the  mastership,  nor  does  Sir  John  Wray's 
successor  in  the  Glentworth  estates,  also  Sir  John  Wray,  the  third 
baronet,  appear  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  decree  in  chancery, 
pleaded  by  his  father,  which  was  asserted  to  give  the  owner 
of  the  Glentworth  estate  the  right  to  appoint  the  master.  The 
charity,  therefore,  remained  destitute  of  any  official  head  until  the 
Eestoration.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  church  the  surviving 
members  of  the  cathedral  body  at  once  resumed  the  places  from 
which  they  had  been  ejected,  and  the  other  vacant  places  were  filled 
up.  Dr.  Robert  Mapletoft,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  who  had 
maintained  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  private 
dwelling  in  Lincoln  during  the  Protectorate,  was  appointed  to  the 
Sub-Deanery  in  1660,  and  on  December  8  of  that  year  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Spital  Hospital.  Mapletoft,  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  Dean,  Dr.  Michael  Honywood,  took  measures  for 
the  revival  of  the  Hospital.  Without  delay  Mapletoft  rebuilt  the 
chapel  which  had  been  pulled  down  by  Sir  William  Wray,  and  took 
vigorous  steps  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  of  the  charity, 
and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  inmates,  that  thus,  in  his  own 
words,  he  might  "  recover  and  restore  the  poore  decayed  hospital 
committed  to  his  trust  to  its  pristine  state."  A  Bill  in  chancery  was 
exhibited  in  1662  by  him  and  Dean  Honywood  against  Sir  John 
Wray,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  John  Wray,  his  father,  in  1655,  and 
died  in  1664,  and  Aisthorp."*  The  Bill  rehearses  the  whole  history 
of  the  property  from  the  fatal  lease  granted  by  Rands  to  Mcholas 
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Codd — "  fons  et  origo  mali " — the  delivery  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  writings  of  the  foundation  to  Sir  Christopher  Wray  "  that 
he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  assist  them  in  the  recovery  of 
their  lands  " — how  he  cleared  the  lands  from  "  the  pretence  of  title 
of  Farnham  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  obtained  them  from 
Qii  een  Elizabeth  as  ''  concealed  lands  "  devoted  to  "  superstitious 
uses")  and  took  them  himself  with  the  purpose  of  bestowing  them 
on  the  hospital  and  augmenting  its  revenues,  a  purpose  which  was 
frustrated  by  his  death  ;  and  how  his  son  Sir  William  Wray  claimed 
the  lands  as  "  lands  of  inheritance,"  pulled  down  the  master's 
lodgings  and  those  of  the  poor  people,  and  the  chapel,  and  used  the 
the  materials  for  his  own  purposes.  The  Bill  goes  on  to  recite  the 
later  steps  in  the  suit ;  Eand's  death  ;  the  compromise  effected  by 
Eland,  his  successor  in  the  mastership,  which  was  repudiated  by 
his  successor,  Dean  Topham ;  the  death  of  Dean  Topham  and  Sir 
John  Wray,  the  latter  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  John  Wray, 
who,  with  the  Aisthorps  and  Christopher  Codd,  had  removed  the 
meres  and  bounds  and  mixed  up  the  lands  and  withheld  the  deeds 
and  evidences.  Honywood  and  Mapletoft  therefore  petition  that 
the  above-named  parties  may  be  "  all  subpoenaed,  and  made  to 
declare  on  oath  what  their  titles  are,  and  produce  the  evidences." 

While  this  suit  was  pending  "Articles  of  Enquiry"  were  issued 
by  the  King,  dated  June  21,  1668,  directed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  to  recommend  them  ''  to  the  enquirys  of  the 
Bishops  of  both  Provinces "  concerning  "the  present  condition  of 
all  Hospitals  in  England  and  Wales  "  his  Majesty  "  having  taken 
notice  of  many  complaints  concerning  their  ill-governing  and 
misemploying  of  their  revenues."  We  have  two  copies  of  Dr. 
Mapletoft's  reply  to  this  enquiry."^  One,  the  rough  draught,  (No.  3) 
is  much  fuller,  and  therefore  more  interesting  than  the  official  reply 
(No.  15).  It  is  dated  December  8,  1665.  It  recites  that  the 
revenue  upon  the  rental  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than 
£12  14s.  for  more  than  the  last  hundred  years,  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  "  of  that,  £5  p.  an.  hath  not  bin  payed  since  ye  Beginning  of 
the  Black  Parliament  about  1642,  £4  of  which  hath  bin  so  long 
delayed  and  denyed  by  Sr.  John  Wray  of  Glentworth  ye  father,  and 
Sr.  John  ye  son,  late  deceased,  and  20s.  by  ye  heires  and  assignes 
of  Sr.  Eobert  Monson  late  of  North  Carlton,  so  ye  revenue  on 
Eentall  in  1660  was  only  £7  2s.  But  ye  present  Master  hath 
prevailed  with  one  in  possession  of  some  part  of  certain  land  sold 
by  Sr.  John  Wray  ye  elder  as  land  of  Inheritance  to  turn  tenant  to 
ye  Hospital,  and  by  improvement  of  the  rent  has  got  £10  more,  so 
that  the  Master  now  receives  £17  2s.  p.  an.  The  present  Master 
has  taken  no  Fines,  nor  intends  to  take  any  nor  to  renew  (tho'  he 
be  out  of  purse  more  than  100  marks)  but  upon  good  improvement 
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of  the  Eent  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  if  haply  by  this  meanes  he 
may  recover  and  restore  this  poore  decayed  hospital  committed  to 
his  trust  to  its  pristine  state.  The  Hospital  has  no  estate  in  lands 
now ;  lands  there  were  and  are,  which  have  bin  reported  Hospital 
lands,  viz. — 2  oxgangs  in  Harpeswell ;  and  4  oxgangs  in  Hemswell ; 
and  some  land  in  Spittle,  let  by  lease  for  99  years  1563,  and  in 
greatest  part  possessed  or  sold  by  the  Wrays  as  land  of  inheritance — 
about  which  the  present  Master  commenced  a  suit  in  Chancery  with 
Sr.  John  Wraye  (ye  son)  which  is  since  dead  with  him.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  little  farm  in  Barton  rented  at  20s.,  a  Messuage  in  Lincoln 
of  the  same  rent  and  two  spots  of  ground  with  a  cottage  on  one  of 
them,  rent  22s.  Also  the  Eectory  of  Skellingthorpe,  ye  reserved 
rent  of  which  being  £4,  the  full  rent  about  £86.  And  there  was  a 
Eectory  of  little  Carlton  neere  Lincoln  appropriate  to  the  Hospital, 
but  nor  town  nor  rectory  to  be  found ;  ye  master  hopes  it  may  be 
in  time.  The  Master's  allowance  in  money  by  ye  foundation  was 
100s.  p.  an.  but  it  hathe  bin  lesse  than  nothing  since  he  came  to  it 
by  20  marks  p.  an. 

"  There  should  be  seven  alms  people  of  either  sex  ('  notabiUter 
pauperes '),  but  there  are  only  2  now  and  have  been  no  more  for 
100  years  and  more  ;  the  allowance  by  foundation  was  but  a  penny 
a  day  ;  of  late  12d.  a  week.  The  present  master  allows  them  Is.  6d. 
a  week,  and  a  coat  at  Christmas,  and  if  he  sees  fit  something  for 
fewel ;  and  for  one  to  officiate  in  the  chapel  built  by  ye  present 
master,  Sundays  and  Holydays,  and  to  preach  once  a  moneth,  he 
allows  £6  12s.  6d.  p.  an." 

"  Two,  sometimes  three,  additional  alms  persons  have  been  put  in 
by  Lord  Castleton  and  allowed  12d.  a  week — assigned  by  the  will 
of  Sir  Nich.  Sanderson,  the  first  Lord  Carlton,  his  heir  being  bound 
to  keep  in  repair  the  3  houses  they  live  in :  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  agreement  about  1620  between  the  master  and 
Ld.  Castleton,  but  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found." 

''  There  are  no  statutes  or  rules  to  be  found  save  in  ye  Foundation 
deed  which  being  in  matters  of  Devotion  are  in  greatest  part 
abrogated  by  statute  law  or  injunction  since  ye  Eeformation." 

"This  is  ye  best  account  that  at  present  can  be  made  by  Eobert 
Mapletoft,  guardian  [Dec.  8,  1665]." 

Dr.  Mapletoft's  official  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  the  archbishop, 
which  is  much  briefer  than  the  above,  is  printed  in  the  appendix.* 
Lord  Castleton,  who  is  named  as  having  appointed  Alms -people  on 
the  Spital  foundation,  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  second  Sir  John 
Wray,  having  married  his  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth.  His 
son,  Wray  Anderson,  sold  the  manor  of  Glentworth  and  with  it 
any  supposed  rights  over  the  Spital  Hospital,  which,  however,  have 
never  been  re-asserted  by  the  holder  of  the  manor.     With  the  death 
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of  Sir  John  Wray  the  suit,  which  had  been  further  complicated  by 
the  claim  of  Anthony  and  John  Tourney,  of  Caenby,  who  alleged 
that  they  had  lent  .£400  to  John  Aisthorp  as  mortgage  of  lands  at 
Hemswell,  claimed  for  the  hospital  by  Mapletoft,  once  more 
collapsed,*  nor  were  any  attempts  made  by  subsequent  masters  to 
re-open  the  case,  which,  after  so  many  fruitless  endeavours  to 
regain  the  lost  endowment,  may  have  been  judged  hopeless. 

In  1667  Dr.  Mapletoft  became  Dean  of  Ely,  but  retained  his 
Mastership  of  Spital,  which,  as  his  reply  to  the  archbishop  shews, 
was  an  office  of  expense  rather  than  emolument.  Among  the  frag- 
ments of  the  endowment  which  had  survived  the  pillage  at  the 
Eeformation,  were  a  messuage  and  lands  at  Burton-by-Lincoln,  f 
held  on  lease  by  the  Monson  family.  Among  the  Spital  Documents  I 
is  the  following  letter  from  Sir  John  Monson,  the  second  baronet, 
to  Dr.  Mapletoft  relative  to  the  renewal  of  his  lease  and  other 
matters  : — 

"Letter,  dated  20  March,  1676,  from  Sir  John  Monson  for  the 
Worshipful  Doctor  Mapletoft,  Deane  of  Ely,  at  Gresham  Colledge, 
London."     [N.B. — Only  the  signature  is  in  his  handwriting.] 

"  Worthye  Deane. — I  returne  you  many  thanks  for  your  kind 
and  oblidging  letter,  but  am  so  farre  from  a  condition  of  health  as 
I  am  resolved  to  avoyde  all  diversions  of  worldly  concerns  as  much 
as  is  possible  while  I  live,  that  I  may  be  the  fitter  to  dye ;  And 
for  renewinge  my  lease  with  you,  it  is  to  mee  soe  inconsiderable 
(however  you  esteeme  of  it)  as  I  cannot  thinke  of  a  London  Journey 
for  it,  now  [for]  a  much  greater  concerne,  without  danger  of  my 
life  ;  yett  I  will  decline  none  of  your  offers,  if  I  shall  bee  ever  able 
to  attend  Counsell  in  them  for  their  advice  ;  but  if  you  please  in  the 
meane  time  to  make  any  demand  of  mee  for  a  Fine  I  will  comply 
as  farre  as  is  reasonable  and  just,  as  I  shall  answeare  it  to  God, 
though  I  am  well  assured  you  can  by  Law  recover  nothing  when  I 
am  dead.  All  the  Tythes  in  kind  of  the  land  you  can  prove,  which 
will  be  very  little  in  it  selfe,  and  profitts  now  [that]  all  is  converted 
to  Pasture,  and  I  desire  you  will  presentlie  preferre  a  Bill  of 
discoverie  against  mee  for  it,  that  I  may  better  satisfie  you  and  the 
world  of  my  knowledge  and  beleife  of  it,  and  that  it  is  still  not  my 
concerne  (but  ye  churches)  you  and  the  other  Prebends  having  the 
Tythes  belonging  to  you ;  For  I  clayme  none  in  my  own  right ; 
but  whatever  the  event  bee  I  shall  ever  love-  and  serve  you,  to  my 
power  in  all  things,  and  pray  for  your  health  and  recoverie,  as  I 
hope  you  will  for 

Your  faithfull  servant, 

John  Monson. 
My  wife  with  all  mine  presents  their  services  to  you.'* 

«  Bundle  10,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  f  Bundle  1,  No.  7. 
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Viscount  Oxenbridge. 
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The  chief  part  of  the  endowment  now  remaining  to  the  hospital 
was  the  Kectory  of  Skellingthorp  ;  but  even  this  was  not  retained 
without  a  struggle.  During  Eands'  mastership  it  was  claimed  by- 
George  Copland  "  the  farmer,"  who  had  "  very  long  occupied  the 
parsonage  by  lease  from  the  successive  masters  of  Spital "  and  who 
now  claimed  it  as  "  concealed  lands  under  the  grant  of  Farnham." 
Eands'  reply  to  this  claim  was  based  on  the  old  grounds,  but  with 
better  success  than  in  the  case  of  the  Hemswell  and  Glentworth 
lands ;  he  urged  that  the  foundation  was  a  hospital  as  well  as  a 
chantry,  as  the  name  shewed  :  the  Quarter  Sessions  were  kept  there, 
"  apud  Hospitale  super  strate."  The  chantry  priest  had  always 
been  also  master  of  the  hospital,  and  when  all  chantries  were 
suppressed,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VL,  this  was  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  ground  that  it  was  also  a  hospital  for  the  poor ;  Sir 
Christopher  Wray  had  never  even  meddled  with  the  parsonage. 
Among  the  papers  so  often  referred  to  there  a  number  of  depositions 
taken  on  the  case,  some  of  which  are  very  interesting  ;  *  whether 
the  matter  ever  came  to  trial  or  not  is  uncertain.  The  Eectory  of 
Skellingthorp,  with  its  glebe  lands,  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
hands  of  the  masters,  and  from  them,  at  the  formation  of  the  new 
scheme  of  management,  passed  to  the  trustees,  and  now  forms  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  endowment  of  the  chantry. 

From  the  time  of  its  being  assigned  to  her  new  foundation  by 
De  Aston  the  rectorial  lands  and  tithes  of  Skellingthorp  were  let  by 
the  successive  masters  on  beneficial  leases,  the  lessee  being  bound  to 
pay  a  certain  stipend  to  the  Vicar.  In  earlier  times  the  stipend 
was  fixed  at  £5.  In  the  seventeenth  century  an  additional  £25 
was  paid  as  augmentation.  When  the  property  of  the  hospital  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  annual  stipend  of 
the  Vicar  was  fixed  at  £250,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
£232  lOs.  on  the  grant  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  Vicarage 
House.  The  advowson  of  the  vicarage  was  sold  by  the  trustees, 
13  October,  1881,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme 
for  the  management  of  the  hospital  promulged  in  1858. f 

Another  portion  of  the  present  endowment  of  the  hospital 
consists  in  about  16  acres  of  land  at  Bicker,  near  Spalding.  The 
history  of  the  acquisition  of  the  land  is  interesting. 

»Bundle5,  Nos.lO,  J4. 

t  In  1399  William  Matthew  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Skellingthorp  by  John 
Swayton,  master.  Bundles  Nos.  6  and  13  of  the  Spital  Documents  contain  notices  of  leases 
of  the  Rectory,  granted  by  the  masters,  (1)  by  Rands  to  H.  Adams,  1595  ;  (2)  Renewal  of  the 
lease  by  Eland,  September  20,  1626  ;  (3)  by  Samuel  Fuller,  D.D.,  for  21  years  to  William 
Mompesson  of  Ekriug,  Notts.,  April  7,  1681  ;  (4,  5)  renewals  of  the  lease.  May  20,  1617, 
February  3,  1691  ;  (6)  sunender  of  the  lease  by  Mompesson,  March  25,  1696  ;  (7)  John 
Mandeville  to  Robert  Hobman,  September  29,  1715  ;  (8)  Chancellor  Reynolds  to  David 
Stephenson  and  Robert  Gray  in  trust ;  (9)  Precentor  Richardson  to  Robert  Hobman,  June  24, 
1772;  (10)  Sub-Dean  Dowbiggin  to  Robert  Gray,  June  24,  1779;  (11)  the  same  to  the  same, 
June  17, 1786;  (12;  Sub-Dean  Dowbiggin  to  Matthew  Gray,  June  17,  1793  ;  Precentor  John 
Pretyman  to  Matthew  Gray. 
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It  is  detailed  in  the  papers  of  Bundle  11,  which  comprises 
several  letters  of  Precentor  Inett  and  Chancellor  Mandeville,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  at  that  time  master.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  one  from  Mandeville  to  John  N'ewdegate,  Esq.,  "  at  his 
chambers  in  Hare  Court  Temple,"  dated  November  17,  1703.  In 
this,  after  reciting  the  history  of  the  foundation,  he  goes  on  to  say — 
"  the  estate  of  the  hospital  within  these  200  years  hath  been  very 
much  and  unjustly  diminished  by  accidents  too  long  to  relate,  and 
lost  too  long  to  be  recovered.  The  foundation,  long  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  hath  been  reduced  to  a  master  and  only  two  poor 
persons  to  each  of  whom  the  master  pays  2s.  a  week.  When 
Dr.  Mapletoft  was  master  the  Eectory  of  Skellingthorp  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  he,  desiring  to  bring  the  number  of  poor  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  original  seven,  granted  a  lease  of  it  for  21  years,  and 
thereby  gained  an  augmentation  of  £20  per  ann.,  dated  1675.  But 
he  died  leaving  the  number  as  he  found  it.  The  next  master 
[Dr.  Samuel  Fuller]  purchased  the  lease  but  did  not  apply  the  whole 
the  augmentation  for  the  remainder  of  the  21  years  to  the  purpose  of 
intended  by  Dr.  Mapletoft.  On  Dr.  Fuller's  death  Chancellor 
Mandeville  was  appointed  master,  who  called  the  late  master's 
executor  to  account,  and  recovered  £130.  Dr.  Fuller  left  a  legacy 
of  £100  to  the  hospital;  Mandeville  put  £195  of  the  £230  thus 
acquired  to  interest  and  it  became  £244  12s.  6d.,  with  which  he 
bought  land  at  Bicker  of  Lord  Exeter  and  his  trustees,  and  he 
declares  his  intention  of  building  houses  for  two  or  more  additional 
poor  persons. 

Whether  Chancellor  Mandeville's  intention  of  building  additional 
alms  houses  at  Spital  was  ever  carried  out  is  uncertain.  But  the 
land  at  Bicker  producing  in  1874  a  rental  of  £33  remains  part  of 
the  endowment  of  the  charity,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  generous 
spirit  of  Chancellor  Mandeville  as  Master  of  the  Hospital.  "  0  si 
sic  omnes." 

Another  portion  of  the  property,  subsequently  sold  and 
re-invested,  consisted  in  a  messuage,  building,  and  yard,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  Newport,  Lincoln.  The  boundaries  of  this 
property,  as  described  in  a  lease  granted  in  1608,  supply  some 
interesting  points  of  local  topography.  The  south  boundary  was 
the  land  of  the  late  dissolved  Abbey  of  Welhow  ;  the  east  boundary 
the  High  Street  of  Newport.  In  the  lease  of  1676  the  property 
is  described  as  bounded  by  Newport  Gate,  east ;  Lincoln  Field, 
west ;  the  heirs  of  Edward  Hare,  north ;  the  Austin  Friars,  south. 

The  house  and  shop  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Bridge, 
forming  part  of  De  Aston's  original  endowment,  have  been  sold. 
The  messuage  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bridge  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees. 

Another  piece  of  property  still  belonging  to  the  Spital  Trust  is 
specified  in  the  schedule  as  "  a  Rentcharge  in  lieu  of  Tithes  on 
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108  acres  2r.  2p.  of  land  called  Little  Carlton  in  the  parish  of  North 
Carlton  commuted  at  £21  per  ann."  This  represents  the  Rectory 
of  Little  Carlton,  which  so  long  eluded  the  search  of  successive 
masters  of  the  hospital.  This  former  rectory,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  is  situate  between  the  villages  of  North  Carlton  and  South 
Carlton,  otherwise  called  Carlton  Kyme  and  Carlton  Paynell, 
Little  Carlton  itself  being  also  known  as  Barton.  The  Report  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners^  part  IV.,  p.  419,  states  that  "the 
freehold  of  all  these  parishes  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
same  party  who  is  supposed  also  to  have  been  impropriator  or 
lessee  of  the  tithes  of  North  and  South  Carlton,  and  it  appears 
that  the  intermediate  parish  of  Little  Carlton  has  been  gradually 
dwindling  away  and  is  now  entirely  lost."  When  or  by  what 
means  the  parties  in  possession  were  induced  to  acknowledge  the 
claim  of  the  Charity,  even  to  the  small  portion  of  tithes  still  paid, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  it  must  have  taken  place  between  the  mastership 
of  Dr.  Mapletoft  and  that  of  Dr.  Reynolds  in  1749. 

The  good  example  set  by  Dr.  Mapletoft  and  Dr.  Mandeville  was, 
unhappily,  not  followed  by  the  masters  who  followed,  who  appear, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  epoch  with  regard  to  all  ecclesiastical 
property,  to  have  regarded  the  hospital  not  so  much  as  a  charitable 
trust  as  a  benefice  of  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  make  as  much 
as  they  could  for  their  own  profit.  Chancellor  Mandeville  was 
succeeded  by  Chancellor  Nicholson  in  1726,  and  he  by  Chancellor 
Reynolds,  who  was  followed  by  Precentor  Richardson  in  1766 ;  Sub- 
Dean  Dowbiggin  succeeded  in  1775,  and  Precentor  John  Pretyman 
in  1795  :  the  last-named  in  1810  resigned  the  mastership  in  favour 
of  his  son  John  Pretyman,  the  younger,  together  with  the  pre- 
bendal  stall  of  Aylesbury.  During  the  tenure  of  the  office  by  John 
Pretyman,  the  younger,  a  Chancery  Suit  was  instituted  against 
him  for  the  malversation  of  the  revenue  of  the  hospital,  the 
whole  of  which — with  the  exception  of  small  amounts  given  to 
pensioners,  varying  in  number  from  four-and-a-half  to  two,  and  the 
stipend  of  a  chaplain  to  perform  divine  service  once  a  month 
amounting  to  £13 — were  appropriated  by  him  to  his  private  benefit. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  these 
revenues  were  estimated  at  £959,  while  the  sum  expended  on  the 
hospital  amounted  to  no  more  than  £64  12s.  Od. 

The  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  by  the  master  on 
account  of  the  hospital  from  the  year  1821  to  1836  are  given  as 
follows:  Receipts,  £12,649  lis.  M.;  Expenditure,  £925  10s.  Od. 

The  issue  of  the  protracted  Chancery  Suit  arrived  at  in  1844, 
after  the  Rev.  John  Pretyman's  death,  was  absolutely  to  deny  the 
assumed  right  of  the  master  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  whole 
of  the  revenues  beyond  the  fixed  payments  to  the  alms  people  and 
to  the  chaplain  and  the  repairs  of  the  chapel,  and  to  declare  that  the 
lease  the  late  master  had  granted  of  Skellingthorp  Rectory,  for  his 
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own  advantage,  was  null  and  void,  and  must  be  cancelled.  A  full 
enquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  property 
of  the  hospital  and  its  annual  income,  and  a  new  scheme  for  its 
management  and  regulation  and  the  application  of  its  income  was 
drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  a  scheme 
dated  16th  January,  1858.  By  this  scheme  it  was  ordered 
that  there  should  be  seven  alms  people,  of  either  sex,  each 
receiving  £20  a  year  in  monthly  payments,  who  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  a  preference  being  given 
to  inhabitants  of  Hemswell,  Harpswell,  Glentham,  and  Bishops 
Norton.  The  stipend  of  £60  was  to  be  paid  to  a  chaplain  to 
perform  divine  service  and  preach  once  at  least  on  Sundays  and  the 
great  Festivals.  An  annual  stipend  of  of  .£250 — reduced  to 
£239  10s.  Od.  on  the  grant  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  Vicarage 
House — was  to  be  paid  to  the  Vicar  of  Skellingthorp,  and  £50 
a  year  to  the  schools  of  that  parish.  The  sum  of  £2,500  was 
assigned  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Lincoln,  which  was  expended 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Grey  Eriars  as  a  School  House  and  the 
erection  of  the  schoolmaster's  house  above  hill.  With  the  residue 
a  Middle  School  for  Boys  was  fouuded  at  Market  Easen,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  De  Aston  School,"  the  premises  being  erected 
in  1863  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  the  stipend  of  the  head  and  assistant 
masters  and  the  maintenance  of  the  School  being  discharged  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  hospital. 

Of  the  buildings  of  the  hospital  the  only  portions  now  remaining 
are  the  chapel,  standing  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  site,  and 
two  dilapidated  tenements  running  at  right  angles  to  the  chapel  at 
the  west  end.  The  site  of  the  Court  House  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  hospital  plot,  where  the  original  chapel  appears  to 
had  stood,  is  now  occupied  by  a  barn.  The  chapel,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  built  by  Dr.  Mapletoft  about  1645.  It  is  a  plain  building, 
with  its  east  end  to  the  high  road,  where  is  the  door  of  entrance, 
and  the  altar  at  the  west  end.  It  is  lighted  by  three  plain  square- 
headed  three-light  windows,  one  over  the  altar  and  one  on  each 
side  wall.  There  is  a  small  square  bell-cot  on  the  gable  over  the 
entrance.     Below  it  is  a  stone  bearing  the  inscription — 

Non  fui  1594  V    -p„„„„„,^ 

Sum  1616  f    I'^'^P^™'" 

Qui  banc  Deus  hunc  destruet. 
G.  P.  1830. 

These  dates  give  in  brief  the  history  of  the  chapel.  The  first 
is  the  date  of  the  foundation  ;  the  second  that  of  its  demolition  by 
Sir  William  Wray  ;  the  third  is  somewhat  perplexing.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  re-edification  of  the  chapel  in  1616,  and  Mapletoft 
in  his  answers  to  the  archbishop's  letters  of  enquiry,  given  above, 
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dated  1665,  speaks  of  his  having  rebuilt  the  chapel  at  his  own 
expense.  The  date  and  the  facts  as  recorded  are  not  easy  to 
reconcile.  The  initials  G.  P.  prefixed  to  the  date  1830  are  also 
questionable.  At  that  time  John  Pretyman,  the  younger,  was 
master,  and  some  repairs  of  the  chapel  appear  to  have  been  executed 
by  him  ;  but  if  the  reference  is  to  these  the  initial  ought  to  have 
been  J  and  not  G."^ 

Only  two  of  the  tenements  which  formerly  constituted  the 
hospital  remain  on  the  western  side  of  the  hospital  enclosure, 
running  from  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  to  the  west  end  of  the 
barn,  on  the  site  of  the  Court  House.  Judging  from  the  space 
the  number  of  tenements  must  have  been  eight  at  the  least ;  seven 
for  the  alms  people  and  one  for  the  master.  The  remaining 
tenements  consist  of  two  wretched  dilapidated  cottages  of  the 
meanest  type.  The  sole  relic  of  their  original  destination  is  a 
stone  panel  set  in  a  frame  with  the  egg  and  dart  moulding  round 
it,  bearing  the  inscription  "Deo  et  Divitibus  1620."  Interpreting, 
the  words  signify  "  A  gift  from  God  and  the  rich,"  which  is  the 
only  meaning  they  can  suitably  bear,  the  present  condition  of  the 
houses  is  a  bitter  satire  upon  the  care  taken  of  the  foundation 
by  its  appointed  guardians.  The  Charity  Commissioners,  in 
the  Eeport  published  in  1839,  say,  with  only  too  much  truth, 
"the  successive  masters  of  the  hospital  appear  to  have  had  no 
disinclination  to  permitting  these  alms  houses  to  go  to  ruin,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  repairs  of  the  two  remaining  tenements, 
which  were  done  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord  of  the  Spital  Inn  to 
make  them  habitable  for  his  servants,  they  would  before  this  time 
have  been  level  with  the  ground."  At  that  time  no  one  appeared 
to  claim  any  property  in  them,  and,  until  the  repairs  referred  to, 
they  had  been  unoccupied  for  many  years.  The  small  close  of 
about  an  acre  behind  these  tenements,  which  was,  doubtless,  the 
Toft  mentioned  in  the  charter  granted  to  De  Aston  by  the  Crown, 
was  also  without  an  owner.  Parallel  wdth  the  chapel  to  the  south 
formerly  stood  the  Sessions  House  built  by  Sir  William  Wray  on  the 
destruction  of  the  chapel,  in  which  for  many  years  were  held  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  Kirton  Division  of  Lindsey,  subsequently 
transferred  to  Kirton.  This  is  now  converted  into  a  barn  and  has 
long  since — indeed  from  the  time  of  the  "Wrays — been  lost  to  the 
hospital.  On  the  gable  end  next  the  road  a  stone  preserves  a 
memorial  of  its  former  destitution,  bearing  an  inscription  forming 
an  elegiac  couplet,  faulty  in  its  prosody,  at  the  beginning  : 
"  Haec  domus  reddit,  amat,  punit,  conservat  honorat, 
Equitiam,  Pacem,  Crimina,  Jura,  Bonos," 
with  the  date  1520  and  the  arms  of  Ulster. 

*  In  the  Addenda  to  Allen's  History  of  Lincoln,  published  in  1834.  vol.  ii.,  p.  357,  there  is 
the  following  passage  : — "  The  chapel  of  Spital  has  been  pulled  down  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  a  plain  building  erected  on  its  site."  It  was  more  probably  an  extensive 
restoration  rather  than  a  rebuilding  that  took  place  at  that  time. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  five  verbs  in  the  first  line  govern 
respectively  the  five  nouns  in  the  second. 

In  Allen's  History  of  Lincolnshire^  is  an  engraving  of  Spital, 
bearing  the  date  1832,  shewing  the  Sessions  House  as  a  small,  low, 
gabled  building  with  an  arched  doorway,  over  which  was  engraved 
*'  Fiat  Justitia,"  and  two  three-light,  square-headed,  mullioned 
windows.  At  that  time  the  Spital  Inn — the  former  "  Swan  Inn  " — 
was  a  place  of  considerable  business,  as  the  first  halting-place  out  of 
Lincoln  on  the  Great  North  Eoad.  In  the  view  referred  to  a 
four-horse  stage  coach  is  represented  as  changing  horses.  It  is  now 
a  private  dwelling  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

Chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  present  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Butler,  aided  by  Mr.  Joseph  Huston  and  others,  the  Spital 
chapel,  which  was  in  a  very  mean  condition,  totally  unworthy  of 
its  sacred  purpose,  has  been  recently  restored  aud  refitted.  The 
high  box-pews  and  deal  benches  which  encumbered  its  area,  have 
been  replaced  by  the  furniture  of  the  former  chapel  at  Eiseholme 
Palace,  presented  by  the  representatives  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and 
decorative  colour  has  been  employed  on  the  ceiling  and  elsewhere 
with  good  eff'ect.  The  chapel  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  on  October  7th,  1889. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  1. 

License  of  Edward  II.  to  the  Vicar  of  Tealby  to  assign  lands  and  rents  to  the 
Chaplain  of  Spital-on-the-Street,  1322. 

Patent  Roll,  16  Edw.  II.,  p.  1,  m.  28  [1322]. 

Pro  Johanne  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  &c,  salutem.      Quia  accepimus  per  inquisi- 

vicario      tionem  quam  per    dilectum  et    fidelem    nostrum  Ricardum   de 

Teneiby  de  Rodeneye,  nuper  Escaetorem  nostrum  ultra  Trentam,  fieri  fecimus, 

laico  feodo    quod  non  est  ad  dampnum  vel  prejudicium  nostrum  sen  aliorum  si 

assignando    concedamus  Johanni,  vicario  ecclesise  de  Teneiby,  quod  ipse  tria 

^  ^'       tofta,  sex  bovatas  terrse,  et  tres  solidatas  redditus  cum  pertinentiis 

in  HerpeswelF  et  Helmeswell'  dare  possit  et  assignare  cuidam 

Capellano  divina    singulis    diebus'  in   Capella   Sancti   Edmundi 

Martiris  de  Spitel  inthe  Strete  pro  anima  Celebris  memorie  Domini 

Edwardi,  quondam  Regis  Anglise,  patris  nostri,  et  nostra,  cum  ab 

hac  luce  migraverimus,  et  pro  animabus  patris  ipsius  Johannis  et 

matris  suae  et  antecessorum  suorum,  et  omnium  fidelium  defunc- 

torum,    celebraturo  :     Habenda  et   tenenda  eidem   Capellano    et 

successoribus  suis  Capellanis   divina    singulis  diebus  in  Capella 

praedicta    pro    animabus    prsedictis     celebraturis    imperpetuum; 

«  Vol.  i..  p.  38. 
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quodque  prsedicta  tofta  terra  et  redditus  tenectnr  de  nobis  in 
capite  ut  de  Manerio  de  Kyrketon'  in  manu  nostra  existente  per 
servicium  decern  et  novem  solidorum  novem  denariorum  et  unius 
oboli  per  annum,  et  faciendi  sectani  ad  curiam  de  Kyrketon'  de 
tribus  septimanis  in  tres  septimanas,  et  inveniendi  unum  Takman 
per  vices,  qui  debet  colligere  redditum  nostrum  in  villis  prsedictis, 
et  facere  summonitiones  et  districtiones  curiae  prsedictae  :  et  valent 
per  annum  in  omnibus  exitibus  juxta  verum  valorem  eorundem 
quadraginta  solidos  :  Nos,  per  fineni  quern  preefatus  Johannes  fecit 
nobiscum,  concessimus  et  licentiam  dedimus  pro  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  quantum  in  nobis  est  eidem  Johanni,  quod  ipse  prsedicta 
tofta,  terram,  et  redditum  cum  pertinentiis  dare  possit  et  assignare 
prsefato  Capellano,  habenda  et  tenenda  sibi  et  successoribus  suis 
prsedictis  diurna  singulis  diebus  in  Capella  prsedicta  pro  animabus 
prsedictis  celebraturis,  de  nobis  et  hseredibus  nostris  per  servicia 
inde  debita  et  consueta  imperpetuum  ;  Et  eidem  Capellano,  quod 
ipse  prsedicta  tofta,  terram,  et  redditum  cum  pertinentiis  a  prsefato 
Johanne  recipere  possit  et  tenere  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  prse- 
dictis de  nobis  et  hseredibus  nostris  per  servicia  prsedicta  imper- 
petuum, sicut  prsedictum  est,  tenore  prsesentium  similiter  licentiam 
dedimus  specialem  :  Statuto  de  terris  et  tenementis  ad  manum 
mortuam  non  ponendis  edito  non  obstonte  :  Nolentes  quod  prse- 
dictus  Johannes  vel  hseredes  sui,  aut  prsefatus  Capellanus  seu 
successores  sui  ratione  prsemissorum  per  nos  vel  hseredes  nostros, 
Justiciarios,  Escaetores,  Vicecomites,  aut  alios  Ballivos  seu 
Ministros  nostros  quoscumque  occasionentur,  molestentur,  in 
aliquo  seu  graventur .  In  cujus  &c.  Teste  Eege  apud  Eboracum, 
XX  die  Julii  [1322]. 

i  •  per  finem  quatuor  marcarum. 

Dupplicatse. 

No.  2. 

License  of  Richard  II.  to  Richard  of  Ravenser  to  give  lands,  &c.,  in  mortmain 
to  the  Chaplain  of  Spital,  1383. 

Patent  Roll,  7  Ric.  II. ,  part  1,  m.  34  [1383]. 
Delicencia  Rex  omibus  ad  quos  &c.  salutem.  Licet  &c.  de  gratia  tamen 
*manum  nostra  speciali,  et  pro  quinque  marcis  quas  dilectus  Clericus  noster 
mortuam.  Ricardus  de  Ravenser  nobis  solvit,  concessimus  et  licenciam  dedi- 
mus pro  nobis  et  hseredibus  nostris  quantum  in  nobis  est  eidem 
Ricardo,  quod  ipse  quatuor  marcatas  redditus  exeuntes  de  uno 
mesuagio,  uno  crofto,  et  quatuor  acris  terrse  cum  pertinentiis 
in  Glentham', Norton',  et  Helmeswell',  qufe  de  nobis  non  tenentur, 
et  qnse  quidem  mesuaguim,  croftuni,  et  terra  valent  per  annum 
duas  marcas,  salvis  reprisis  et  aliis  serviciis  inde  debitis,  sicut  per 
inquisitionem  inde  per  Willelmum  de  Skipwyth,  Juniorem, 
Escaetorem  nostrum  in  Con^itatu  Lincolnise,  de  mandato  nostro 
captam,  et  in  Cancellariam  nostram  retornatam,  est  compertum, 
dare  possit  et  assignare  Capellano  cujusdam  Cantarise  in  Capella 
Sancti  Edmundi  Regis  et  Martriis  del  Spitel  in  the  Strete  in 
Parochia  de  Helmeswell'  ab  antiquo  fundatse  divina  pro  salubri 
statu  ipsius  Ricardi  dum  vixerit,  et  pro  anima  sua  cum  ab  hac  luce 
migraverit,  ac  animabus  Willelmi  de  Penesthorp'  et  Alianore 
filise  suse,  et  Willelmi  dc  Eery  by  et  Agnetis  uxor  is  ejus,  necnon 
omnium  parentum  et  benefactorum  suorum,  omniumque  fidelium 
defunctorum  in  Cappella  prsedicta  singulis  diebus  celebraturis  : 
Habendum  et  percipiendum  redditum  prsedictum  eidem  Cappellano 
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et  successoribus  suis  Capellanis  Cantarise  pradictse  in  augmenta- 
tionem  ejusdem  Cantarigs  ad  totam  vitam  Johannis  Smyth'  et 
Elena  uxoris  ejus  :  Et  eidem  Ricardo,  quod  ipse  concedere  possit, 
quod  mesuagium,  croftum,  et  terra  prsedicta,  quae  prsedicti 
Johannes  et  Elena  tenent  ad  vitam  suam  de  praefato  Ricardo,  et 
quae  post  mortem  eorundem  Johannis  et  Elense  ad  prsefatum 
Ricardum  et  heredes  suos  reverti  deberent,  post  mortem  eorundem 
Johannis  et  Elense  remaneant  prsefato  Capellano  :  Habenda  et 
tenenda  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  Capellanis  Cantarise  prsedictse  in 
augmentationem  ejusdem,  divina,  ut  prsedictum  est,  celebraturis 
imperpetuum  :  Et  eidem  Capellano,  quod  ipse  redditum  prsedictum 
ad  totam  vitam  prsedictorum  Johannis  et  Elente  percipere,  et 
mesuagium,  croftum,  et  terram  praedicta  post  mortem  suam  ingredi 
et  tenere  possit  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  in  forma  prsedicta  tenore 
prsesentium  licentiam  similiter  dedimus  specialem  :  Statuto 
pr«dicto  non  obstante  :  Nolentes  quod  prsedictus  Ricardus  vel 
sui,  aut  prsefatus  Capellanus  seu  successores  sui  ratione  prpemissorum 
per  nos  vel  hseredes  nostros,  Justiciaries,  Escaetores,  aut  alios  ballivas 
seu  Ministros  nostros  molestentur  occasionentur  inquietentur  in 
aliquo  seu  graventur.  In  cujus  &c.  Teste  Rege  apud  "Westmonas- 
terium,  x  die  Julij  [1384]. 


No.  3. 

License  of  Richard  II.  to  the  above  to  give  lands,  &c.,  in  mortmain  to  the 
Chaplain  of  Spital. 

Patent  Roll,  11  Ric.  II.,  p.  1,  m.  26,  1387. 
De  terris  et  Rex  Omnibus  ad  quos  &c.  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  cum  nos  nuper 
tenementis  ^g  gratia  nostra  speciali,  et  pro  quinque  marcis  quas  dilectus 
ad  manum  clericus  noster  Ricardus  de  Ravenser  defunctus  nobis  solvit  conces- 
mortuam.  serimus  et  licenciam  dederimus  pro  nobis  et  hseredibus  nostris, 
quantum  in  nobis  fuit,  prsefato  Ricardo,  quod  ipse  quatuor  marcatas 
redditus  exeuntes  de  uno  mesuagio,  uno  crofto,  et  quatuor  acris 
terrse  cum  pertinentiis  in  Glentham,  Norton',  et  Helmeswell',  que 
de  nobis  non  tenentur,  et  qute  quidem  mesuagium,  croftum,  et  terra 
valent  per  annum  duas  marcas,  salvis  reprisis  et  aliis  serviciis  inde 
debitis,  sicut  per  inquisitionem  inde  per  Willelmum  de  Skipwyth' 
Juniorem,  nuper  Escaetorem  nostrum  in  Comitatu  Lincolnise,  de 
mandate  nostro  captam  et  in  Cancellariam  nostram  retornatam  est 
compertum,  dare  posset  et  assignare  Capellano  cuiusdam  Cantarise 
in  Capella  Sancti  Edmundi  Regis  et  Martiris  del  Spitel  in  the  Strete 
in  parochia  de  Helmeswell'  ab  antiquo  fundatse  divina  pro  salubri 
statu  ipsius  Ricardi  dum  vixisset,  ac  pro  anima  sua  cum  ab  hac 
luce  migrasset,  ac  animabus  Willelmi  de  Penesthorp'  et  Alianore 
filise  suse,  ac  Willelmi  de  Feriby  et  Agnetis  uxoris  ejus,  necnon 
omnium  parentum  et  benefactorum  suorum,  omniumque  fidelium 
defunctorum  in  Capella  praedicta  celebraturo  :  Habendum  et 
percipiendum  prsedictum  redditum  eidem  Capellano  et  successoribus 
suis  Capellanis  Cantarise  praedictae  in  augmentationem  ejusdem 
Cantari®  ad  totam  vitam  Johannis  Smyth'  et  Elena  uxoris  ejus  ; 
Et  eidem  Ricardo  quod  ipse  concedere  posset,  quod  mesuagium, 
croftum,  et  terra  praedicta,  quae  praedicti  Johannes  et  Elena  tenue- 
runt  ad  vitam  suam  de  praefato  Ricardo  ut  dicebatur,  et  quae  post 
mortem  praedictorum  Johannis  et  Elenae  ad  praefatum  Ricardum  et 
haeredes  suos  reverti  debuissent,  post  mortem  eorundem  Johannis 
et  Elenae  remansissent  p'fato  Capellano  :  Habenda  et  tenenda  sibi 
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et  successoribus  siiis  Capellanis  Cantarife  prsedictse  in  augmenta- 
tionem  ejusdem  divina  ut  preedictum  est  celebraturis  imperpetuum  ; 
Et  eidem  Capellano  quod  ipse  redditum  prsedictum  ad  totam  vitam 
praedictorum  Johannis  et  Elense  percipere,  et  mesiiagiuni,  croftum, 
et  terrain  preedicta  post  mortem  suam  ingredi  et  tenere  posset  sibi 
et  successoribus  suis  in  forma  prsedicta  licentiam  similiter  dederimus 
specialem  :  Statuto  de  terris  et  tenementis  ad  manum  mortuara 
non  ponendis  edito  non  obstante  ;  prout  in  Uteris  nostris  patentibus 
inde  confectis  plenius  continetur  ;  Jamque  ex  parte  Thomse  de 
Amcotes,  Capellani,  Ricardi  de  Bardenay  de  Helmeswell',  et  Rogeri 
Bolyng'  de  Norton',  qui  cum  prsefato  Ricardo  de  Ravenser  in 
mesuagio,  crofto,  et  terra  prsedictis  feoffati  fuerunt,  prout  per 
quoddam  scriptum  inde  confectum  et  in  Cancellaria  nostra  ostensum 
evidentius  poterit  apparere,  nobis  sit  cum  instantia  supplicatum, 
ut  cum  ipsi  jus  suum  quod  in  prsefatis  mesuagio,  crofto,  et  terra 
una  cum  prsefato  Ricardo  de  Ravenser  habuerunt,  eidem  Ricardo 
de  Ravenser  vita  sua  minime  relaxassent,  dictaque  licencia  sub 
nomine  ipsius  Ricardi  de  Ravenser  ea  de  causo  effectum  sortita  non 
fuisset,  velimus  eisdem  Thomse,  Ricardo  de  Bardenay,  et  Rogero, 
ut  ipsi  redditum  prsedictum  prgefato  Capellano  dare  et  assignare,  ac 
reversionem  mesuagii,  crofti,  et  terrse  prsedictorum  concedere 
possint,  dictoque  Capellano,  quod  ipse  redditum  prsedictum  percipere 
ac  dicta  mesuagium,  croftum,  et  terram  ingredi  possit  et  tenere,  in 
forma  presdicta,  licentiam  annuere  graciose  :  Nos  de  gratia  nostra 
speciali  et  consideratione  preemissorum,  necnon  pro  tresdecim  solidia 
et  quatuor  denariis  quos  preedicti  Thomas,  Ricardus  de  Bardenay, 
et  Rogerus  nobis  solverunt,  supplicationi  preedictse  favorabiliter 
inclinati,  concessimus  et  licenciam  dedimus  pro  nobis  et  haeredibus 
nostris,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  eisdem  Thomaa,  Ricardo  de 
Bardenay.  et  Rogero,  quod  ipsi  redditum  prsedictum  prgefato 
Capellano  dore  possint  et  assignare  :  Habendum  et  percipiendum 
eidem  Capellano  et  successoribus  suis  Capellanis  ejusdem  Cantarise 
in  augmentationem  ejusdem  ap  totam  vitam  prsedictorum  Johannis 
Smyth'  et  Elense  ut  est  dictum,  et  eisdem  Thomse,  Ricardo  de 
Bardenay,  et  Rogero,  quod  ipsi  concedere  possint,  quod  mesuagium, 
croftum,  et  terra  prsedicta,  quse  prsedicti  Johannes  et  Elena  sic 
tenent  ad  vitam  suam  de  prsefatis  Thoma,  Ricardo  de  Bardenay,  et 
Rogeio,  et  quse  post  mortem  prsedictorum  Johannis  Smyth'  et  Elense 
remaneant  prsefato  Capellano  :  Habenda  et  tenenda  sibi  et  successor- 
ibus suis  Capellanis  Cantarise  prsedictse  in  augmentationem  ejusdem 
divina  pro  salubri  statu  ipsorum  Thomse,  Ricardi  de  Bardenay,  et 
Rogeri  dum  vixerint,  ac  animabus  suis  cum  ab  hac  luce  migraverint, 
necnon  animabus  prsedictorum  Ricardi  de  Ravenser,  Willelmi  de 
Penesthorp',  et  Alianorse  filise  suse,  ae  Willelmi  de  Feriby  et  Agnetis 
uxoris  ejus,  necon  omnium  parentum,  benefactorum  suorum,  et 
omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  celebraturis  imperpetnum  ;  Et 
eidem  Capellano,  quod  ipse  redditum  prsedictum  durante  vita 
prsedictorum  Johannis  et  Elense  percipere,  dictaque  mesuagium, 
croftum,  et  terram  post  mortem  suam  ingredi  possit  et  tenere  sibi 
et  successoribus  suis  Capellanis  ejusdem  Cantarise  in  forma  prsedicta 
licentiam  tenore  prsesentium  similiter  dedimus  specialem  :  Statuto 
prsedicto  non  obstante  :  Nolentes  quod  prsedicti  Thomas,  Ricardus 
de  Bardenay,  et  Rogerus  vel  hseredes  sui  sen  prsefatus  Capellanus 
aut  successores  sui  ratione  premissorum  per  nos  vel  hseredes 
nostros,  justiciarios,  Escaetores,  aut  alios  Ballivos  sen  Ministros 
nostros  molestentur,  occasionentur,  inquieteutur  in  aliquo,  sen 
graventur  :  Salvis  semper  capitalibus  dominio  feodi  illius  serviciis 
inde  debitis  et  consuetis.  In  cujus  &c.  Teste  Rege  apud  West- 
monasterium  xxvi.  die  Julii.     [1387.] 
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No.  4. 

License  of  Richard  II.  to  Thomas  de  Aston  to  appropriate  lands  and  rectories 

to  the  Master  of  Spital,  1399. 

Patent  Roll,  22  Ric.  II.,  part  3,  m.  3  [1399]. 

De  ecclesiis  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  &c.  salutem.  Licet  &c.  de  gratia  tamen 
prfa^^dis  iiostra  special!,  et  pro  quadraginta  marcis  quas  dilectus  nobis 
Magister  Thomas  de  Aston,  Canonicus  ecclesise  Cathedralis  beatse 
Mariae  Lincolnife,  nobis  solvit,  concessimus  et  licenciam  dedimus 
pro  nobis  et  hteredibus  nostris  quantum  in  nobis  est  eidem  Thomae, 
quod  ipse  quatuor  mesuagia  cum  pertinentiis  in  Spitell'  o  the  Strete, 
Helmesweir,  et  Herpeswell',  ac  advocationes  ecclesiarum  de 
Skeldynghop'  juxta  Lincoln'  et  Parvse  Carleton',  dare  possit  et 
assignare  dilecto  nobis  in  Christo  Magistro  sive  Custodi  domus  sive 
Hospitalis  de  Spitell  o  the  Strete  per  ipsum  Thomam  de  novo 
fundati  ;  Habenda  et  tenenda  eidem  Magistro  sive  Custodi  et 
successoribus  suis  Magistris  sive  Custodibus  domus  sive  Hospitalis 
preedicti  divina  pro  salubri  statu  nostro  dum  vixerimus,  et  anima 
nostra  cum  ab  hac  luce  migraverimus,  necnon  animabus  omnium 
fidelium  defunctorum,  in  Hospitali  prcedicto  juxta  ordinationem 
ipsius  Thomse  in  hac  parte  faciendam  celebraturis,  in  augmenta- 
tionem  sustentationis  suae,  ac  auxilium  sustentationis  quorundam 
pauperum  in  eodem  Hospitali  sive  domo  degentium,  imperpetuum  ; 
Et  eidem  Magistro  sive  Custodi,  quod  ipse  mesuagia  et  advocationes 
preedicta  a  praefato  Thoma  recipere  et  tenere,  et  ecclesias  praedictas 
appropriare,  et  eas  sic  appropriatas  in  proprios  usus  tenere  possit 
sibi  et  successoribus  suis  praedictis,  sicut  prtedictum  est,  imper- 
petuum, licentiam  tenore  praesentium  similiter  dedimus  specialem  : 
Statuto  praedicto  non  obstante  :  Nolentes  quod  praedictus  Thomas 
vel  haeredes  sui,  aut  praefatus  Magister  sive  Custos  sen  successores 
sui  ratione  praemissorum  per  nos  vel  haeredes  nostros,  Justiciaries, 
Escaetores,  Yicecomites,  aut  alios  Ballivos  sen  Ministros  nostros 
vel  haeredum  nostrorum  quoscumque  occasionentur,  molestentur  in 
aliquo  sen  graventur  :  Salvis  tamen  capitalibus  dominis  feodi  illius 
serviciis  iude  debitis  et  consuetis  :  Ita  semper  quod  quaedam  com- 
petentes  summae  argenti  de  fructibus  et  proficuis  ecclesiarum 
praedictarum  per  praefatum  Magistrum  sive  Custodem  pauperibus 
parochianis  earundem  ecclesiarum  annuatim  solvantur  et  distri- 
buantur,  et  quod  vicarii  ecclesiarum  praedictarum  secundum 
valorem  earundem  sufficienter  dotentur  juxta  ordinationem  loci 
,  illius  diocesani  in  hac  parte  faciendam,  ac  formam  statuti  inde 
editi  et  provisi.  In  cujus  et  [c]  Teste  Rege  apud  Westmonas- 
terium,  xx  die  Maij  [1399]. 

No.  5. 
From  the  Return  made  to  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury  relating  to  the  Hospitals 
of  Mere,  St.  Giles,  Spittle-on-the-Street,  1665  :— 
Spittle. — The  revenue  net  more  at  present  than  £17  2s.  p.  a.,  and  £10 
part  of  that  recovered  from  rapine  by  the  present  Master  [Dr.  Mapletoft].  It 
was  indifferently  well  endowed,  but  Sir  John  Wray  since  1640  and  his  heirs 
have  swallowed  up  the  inheritance.  There  ought  to  be  7  of  the  poorest  men 
and  as  many  women  but  for  these  100  years  [no]  more  than  two  put  in  by  the 
Master  Dr.  Mapletoft  Subdeau  of  Lincoln  who  allowed  them  each  18d.  a  week 
a  coat  at  Christmas  and  something  for  fuel.  He  hath  built  them  a  chapel 
and  allows  £6  12s.  6d.  for  one  to  read  prayers  Sundays  and  holy  days  and  to 
preach  once  a  month.  Besides  these  two  put  in  by  the  Master  the  Lord 
Castleton  put  in  two  sometimes  three  and  allows  them  12d.  a  week. 

R.  Mapletoft  Nov.  8  1665. 
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Notice  of  an  Ancient  Cave-dwelling  lately  discovered  at  Nottingham, 
communicated  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Torr,  Hon.  Log.  Sec. 

THIS  is  not  the  first  by  many  of  the  Cave-dwellings  found  in 
Nottingham,  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable  that  some 
notes  of  a  discovery,  recently  made  there,  should  be  prepared 
for  the  annual  volume  of  the  Architectural  Society,  in  order 
to  meet  a  growing  desire  to  know  more  about  these  and  other 
old  landmarks  of  by-gone  ages,  which  from  time  to  time  have  to  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  wants  of  an  ever-growing  town  like 
Nottingham. 

Last  year  in  pulling  down  two  old  houses  in  Warser  Gate  to 
build  a  new  warehouse  for  Mr.  George  "VVigley,  the  workmen  in 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  new  building  came  upon  one 
of  the  homes  of  a  people,  who  lived  ages  ago — a  dwelling  hewn 
out  of  the  sandstone  rock.  To  all  appearance  it  had  consisted  of 
several  apartments  :  a  larger  one  and  two  smaller  ones  had  no  doubt 
communicated  by  steps  with  another  one  at  a  lower  level.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  exactly  what  was  laid  open  to  view,  but  the  measure- 
ments, and  photographs,  which  have  been  taken,  may  help  to  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  chambers  discovered. 

The  cave  proper  was  23  ft.  4  in.  in  length,  14  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
8  ft.  generally  in  height,  though  occasionally  less  :  there  was  an  air 
shaft.  A  well-shaped  pillar  stood  about  the  centre  of  this  room, 
which  one  local  architect  has  called  Norman,  while  several  well 
fitted  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  matter  agree  with  the  writer  in 
believing  to  be  Saxon.  There  are  incised  on  the  capital  certain 
faint  lines  apparently  due  to  Norman  workmen,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  added  at  a  later  date  than  that  at  which  the  shaft  was  hewn. 
The  shaft  was  10  ft.  high,  its  girth  at  about  5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
where  it  bulged  slightly  outwards,  was  5  ft.  2  in.  The  base  was 
1  ft.  7i  in.  square,  and  the  capital  1  ft.  1  in.  This  large  room  had  a 
good  doorway,  and  a  window  opening  on  either  side  of  the  door:  one 
of  the  latter,  which  measured  2  ft.  by  3  ft.,  is  of  a  better  shape  than 
the  other.  The  windows  were  pierced  in  a  wall  of  sandstone  about 
18  in.  thick.  The  doorway  was  well  formed,  and  slightly  arched 
and  recessed ;  it  was  reached  by  two  different  flights  of  steps,  and 
there  was  every  appearance  of  steps  having  gone  to  a  lower  cave, 
which  no  doubt  exists  at  the  present  time.  A  very  remarkable 
feature  of  the  cave  was  a  kind  of  oven,  situated  on  the  right-hand 
side  on  entering  the  cave  by  the  doorway  described  above.  This 
oven  was  about  4  ft.  from  the  floor,  3  ft.  deep,  3  ft.  high,  and  5  ft. 
wide ;  it  bore  the  marks  of  fire,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  used  for  cooking  purposes,  after  the  manner  of  baking  by 
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heated  stones.  It  had  a  curious  air-shaft  to  make  the  fire  burn,  and 
also  another  large  one  cut  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  to  carry  off  the 
smoke.  In  the  floor  of  the  cave  just  below  the  oven  is  a  sunken 
cavity  measuring  3  ft.  by  5  ft.,  evidently  to  draw  the  spent  embers 
into  from  the  oven,  and  which  probably  was  used  to  make  a  fire  in, 
as  it  bears  marks  of  fire. 

So  far  as  the  writer  of  this  paper  knows,  no  other  oven  has 
been  found  in  any  of  the  many  cave-dwellings  discovered  in 
Nottingham,  ner  is  there  any  drawing  or  description  of  one  in 
existence.  In  estimating  the  antiquity  of  a  cave-dwelling  in  a  town 
like  Nottingham,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  its  surroundings,  because 
the  place  is  noted  for  its  rock-cellars,  and  no  doubt  many  modern 
cellars  have  run  into  older  ones  by  chance,  and  no  doubt  many  old 
ones  lie  below  the  surface  of  the  present  town. 

An  examination  of  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  photograph, 
near  the  window,  will  show,  that  the  cave-dwelling  now  being 
described  might  very  easily  have  been  broken  into  by  the  makers  of 
the  rock-cellar  under  one  of  the  houses,  the  pulling  down  of  which 
revealed  this  most  recent  and  interesting  discovery.  The  houses 
must  have  been  at  least  200  years  old,  and  the  difi'erence  between 
the  styles  of  work  in  the  two  is  very  marked.  According  to  Speed's 
plan  of  about  1600,  near  to  the  place  where  this  cave  has  been 
found,  there  was  open  land,  and  the  town  wall  or  perhaps  ditch  ran 
close  by ;  layers  of  debris  used  in  filling  up  the  ditch  were  to  be 
seen,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  building  on  so  insecure  a  founda- 
tion, brick  arches  were  turned  to  afford  surer  foundations  to  houses 
now  of  considerable  antiquity.  From  these  facts  alone  a  very 
considerable  antiquity  may  be  claimed  for  this  cave-dwelling. 

It  was  naturally  hoped  that  some  domestic  utensils  or  other 
remains  might  have  been  found  in  the  cave  which  might  have  helped 
to  approximate  to  the  date  of  its  formation  ;  nothing,  however,  was 
found  except  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass,  and  some  vessels  in 
form  resembling  a  stumpy  parsnip,  which,  on  being  cleansed,  were 
found  to  be  ancient  lamps,  which  could  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
were  so  constructed  that  if  they  were  upset  the  oil  or  fat  in  them 
would  not  be  spilt. 

These  notes  are  printed  with  the  view  of  placing  on  record  a 
description  of  the  most  recently  discovered  of  the  Nottingham  Cave- 
dwellings,  as  it  seemed  to  possess  features  not  found  in  other  similar 
excavations,  which  have  been  elsewhere  described.  The  writer 
ventures  to  leave  the  question  of  date  to  those  better  qualified  than 
himself  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  matters. 

Fortunately  excellent  photographs  were  taken  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt,  F.R.M.S.,  who  kindly  places  his 
photographs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  illustration  of 
this  paper,  and  has  also  given  a  set  of  them  to  the  Society, 
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The  Seals  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  from  St.  Dunstan,  a.d.  957, 
to  Nicholas  Heath,  a.d.  1542.— A  Paper  read  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  S.  Porter,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  Claines,  to  the 
Worcester  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1890. 

EEW  of  our  smaller  mediaeval  antiquities  present  so  many  points 
of  interest  as  the  seals  of  our  Bishops.  In  the  richness  of 
their  design  and  the  minute  delicacy  of  their  workmanship  they  far 
surpass  those  of  any  other  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  date  of 
every  example  is  accurately  known  adds  much  to  their  value.  The 
subject  has  hitherto  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  valuable  paper  ^  on  the  seals  of  his  diocese  was  read  by  the 

(1)  ArchcEological  Journal,  vol.  d5,  p.  22. 
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Bishop  of  Salisbury  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
in  1887  that  the  study  of  antiquaries  was  much  drawn  to  it.  Since 
then,  however,  its  examination  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the 
compilation  by  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch  of  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Seals  in 
the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,"  and  by  a 
paper  2  on  the  seals  of  English  Bishops  from  Lanfranc  to  the  present 
time,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  which  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  value  by  every  future  student  of  the  subject. 

The  use  of  seals  dates  from  very  remote  antiquity,  as  appears 
from  the  books  of  Genesis^  and  Esther,*  where  we  read  that  Judah 
had  a  signet  and  that  King  Ahasuerus'  letters  of  command  to  destroy 
the  Jews  were  sealed  with  his  ring.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the 
Babylonians  that  every  one  of  them  had  a  seal  or  a  ring  with  a 
signet,  and  we  also  find  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  to  end  their  decrees  with  the  following  form  : — ''  And 
that  it  may  obtain  an  inviolable  firmness  we  have  underfirmed  it 
with  our  hand  and  commanded  it  to  be  signed  with  the  impression 
of  our  ring." 

The  Pontifical  letters  issued  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  have,  from 
very  early  days,  been  called  "  Bulls,"  from  the  bulla  or  seal  of  lead 
attached  to  them,  without  which  they  were  invalid,  and  the  seal  of 
the  fisherman  (Datum  Romse  sub  annulo  piscatoris)  is  evidently  of 
high  antiquity. 

Our  Saxon  forefathers,  though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  seals, 
seem  to  have  used  them  but  sparingly,  and  we  have  few  examples 
before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Seals,  however,  still 
exist  of  Bertwald,^  Duke  of  the  South  Saxons,  a.d.  788  ;  Offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  a.d.  790  ;  ^Ethelwulf,  King  of  Wessex.  a.d.  837  ; 
and  Eadgar,  King  of  England,  a.d.  960.  These  seals  are  all 
en  placard,  i.e.,  affixed  to  the  face  of  the  document  instead  of  being 
pendant,  which  was  the  later  aud  more  general  custom.  In  addition 
to  the  above  we  have  in  the  British  Museum  the  leaden  bulla  of 
Coenwulf,'King  of  Mercia,  a.d.  805,  and  a  very  remarkable  brass 
matrix  of  the  seal  of  ^thilwald,  Bishop  of  Dunwich,  a.d.  850,  which 
is  the  earliest  English  episcopal  seal  we  possess. 

The  rarity  of  seals  in  the  documents  of  this  period  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  chirographs  were  more  used  than  charters, 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  subsign  names  to  deeds  with  golden  crosses 
and  other  sacred  signs.  In  many  cases  all  writings  were  dispensed 
with,  and  estates  in  land  were  granted  by  word  of  mouth,  some 
symbol  of  the  transfer  being  handed  over  by  the  donor  to  the 
recipient.  To  this  day  York  Cathedral  holds  certain  lands  by 
virtue  of  possession  of  a   drinking   horn,    called    "The   horn   of 

(2)  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  11,  p.  271. 

(3)  Genesis  xxviii.,  18.  (4)  Esther  iii.,  12. 

(5)  Archaeological  Journal^  vol.  xiii.,  p.  369 
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Ulphus,"  and  on  some  occasions  of  the  granting  of  lands  to  the 
church  the  only  form  used  was  that  a  turf  of  the  land  granted  was 
laid  upon  the  altar.  Even  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
manors  seem  to  have  been  granted  after  a  very  informal  fashion.  If 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  following  rhymes  the  Conqueror  used 
white  wax  for  his  seal,  and,  if  the  proper  seal  was  not  forthcoming, 
made  no  other  impression  upon  it  than  the  "  dent,"  or  bite,  of  one 
of  his  teeth  : — 

*'  I,  William,  King,  in  the  third  Year  of  my  Reign, 

Give  to  thee,  Paulyne  Royden,  Hope  and  Hope  Town, 

With  all  the  Bounds  both  up  and  down. 

From  Heaven  to  Yearth  from  Y  earth  to  Hell, 

As  truly  as  this  King's  Right  is  mine. 

For  a  cross-bow  and  an  arrow, 

When  I  shall  come  to  hunt  yon  Yarrowe. 

And  in  token  that  this  thing  is  sothe 

I  bite  the  white  wax  with  my  fang  Tothe 

Before  Meg,  Maud,  and  Margerie, 

And  my  third  son  Henry. " 
It  would  seem  that  for  some  time  before  the  Conquest  those 
Englishmen  who  had  been  brought  much  into  contact  with  the 
Normans  saw  the  superiority  of  their  sealed  charters  to  the  Saxon 
chirographs,  and  introduced  their  use  into  England;  the  genuineness, 
however,  of  many  of  these  Saxon  charters  is  extremely  doubtful, 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Henry  Wharton  hit  upon  the 
right  explanation  in  his  Anglia  Sacra^  published  in  1691.  He 
said  that  the  fraudulent  monastic  deeds  had  long  ago  been  detected 
by  learned  men,  and  that  the  forged  Saxon  charters  were  generally 
made  after  the  Conquest,  when  the  Norman  victors  tried  to  wrong 
the  owners  of  property  and  rights,  and  to  abstract  them  "  per  fas 
aut  nefas."  Mr.  Burtt,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Muniments  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,"^  most  appositely  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  the  "  Diplomatorium  Anglicum  ^Evi  Saxonici ''  : — 
•*  But  even  those  generally  regarded  as  decided  forgeries  may  not 
always  be  false  as  regards  their  substance,  being  probably  fabri- 
cations by  the  monks  as  vouchers  for  the  possession  of  lands  which 
justly  belonged  to  them  by  prescription,  or  of  which  the  original 
title  had  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  of  which  the  Norman  conquerors 
had  despoiled  them." 

Amongst  these  muniments  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  is  a 
charter  of  St.  Dunstan,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  dated 
A.D.  959.  This  charter  is  an  undoubted  forgery,  but  curiously 
enough  the  seal  which  is  attached  to  it  is  most  probably  genuine — 
genuine,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  its  having  been  made  from 
the  original  matrix,  or  being  a  genuine  example  removed  from  a 
genuine  instrument.  The  seal  is  of  the  small  type  known  as  a 
secretum,  or  privy  seal,  and  consists  of  an  antique  gem,  surrounded 

by  the  inscription—     .p.       ^  -  -rrr- 

^  Dunstan  epo  Wigorn. 

(6)  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  138. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  the  matrix  of  this  seal  was  the  handi- 
work of  Dunstan  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  he  added  to  his 
other  accomplishments  that  of  working  in  metals,  and  we  find  the 
following  entry  in  the  Liher  Garderobce  of  28  Edward  I.: — "Unus 
annulus  auri  cum  saphiro,  qui  fuit  de  fabrica  Sancti  Dunstani,  nt 
credebatur."^ 

No  seal  has  come  down  to  us  of  St.  Oswald  or  of  his  five 
immediate  successors  in  the  See  of  Worcester,  and  our  next  example 
is  that  of  the  great  Wulstan,  which  is  attached  to  a  deed  in  our 
Chapter  House,  dated  1089,  the  third  year  of  William  Eufus.  By 
this  instrument  he  gives  to  the  Church  of  Worcester  fifteen  hides 
of  land  at  Alveston,  formerly  called  from  its  Saxon  occupant 
Eanulfestune,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  adds  '*  that  if  any 
one,  instigated  by  the  devil,  shall  assist  in  taking  from  the  Church 
this  gift,  let  such  an  one  be  anathematised  and  consigned  to  ever- 
lasting punishment  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  ravisher  and 
destroyer  of  the  Churches  of  GOD." 

This  charter,  which  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  John 
Hooper  in  our  proceedings  for  1876,  has  the  Bishop's  seal  of  white 
wax  still  appended  to  it,  a  cast  of  which  I  produce.  Wulstan  held 
the  See  from  1062  to  1096  ;  and  though,  in  most  cases,  it  is  safe 
to  assign  to  the  seal  the  date  of  consecration,  we  should  scarcely  be 
justified  in  fixing  the  date  of  this  one  before  the  Conquest  It 
belongs  to  an  extremely  rare  class  of  seals,  viz.,  the  round  episcopal 
seals  of  dignity,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Gundulph,  Bishop  of 
Eochester  from  1077  to  1108,  the  seal  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
being  a  little  later,  and  appromixating  more  to  the  usual  pointed 
oval  type.  Wulstan's  seal  is  specially  important  as  it  is  the 
earliest  English  episcopal  seal  of  dignity  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Bishop  himself 
forms  the  device  of  the  seal.  The  great  Wulstan  is  seated  on  a 
curious  throne,  with  birds'  heads  as  arms,  very  like  some  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry ;  he  is  vested  in  amice,  dalmatic,  and  chasuble ; 
the  right  hand  holds  a  simple  crozier,  with  the  crook  turned  inwards, 
the  left  hand  holds  a  book ;  the  legend  is  incomplete,  the  only 
letters  remaining  being — 

NSIS    EPI. 

To  this  crozier  a  wondrous  story  attaches.  After  the  Conquest 
only  one  Saxon  Bishop  remained  in  his  See,  and  at  a  Council 
holden  in  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  it 
was  proposed  to  deprive  Wulstan  also.  The  Bishop  said  never  a 
word  to  the  Council,  but  walked  straight  to  where  the  Confessor's 
tomb  stood  before  the  high  altar,  and  laid  his  pastoral  staff  upon  it. 

(7)  Lib.  Oard.,  p.  348,  fol.  280.  See  also  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  2,  p.  204  :  "  Un  anel  d'or 
od  un  Saphir,  le  quel  Seint  Dunstan  forga  de  sas  mayns." 
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First  he  spoke  in  Saxon  to  the  dead  King^ — ''  Edward,  thou  gavest 
me  the  staff,  to  thee  I  return  it."  Then,  with  the  few  Norman 
words  that  he  could  command,  he  turned  to  the  living  King :  *'  A 
better  than  thou  gave  it  to  me  ;  take  it  if  thou  canst.''  It  there- 
upon remained  fixed  in  the  stone,  and  would  yield  to  no  touch  but 
that  of  Wulstan,  who  carried  it  back  to  Worcester  in  peace.  After 
the  canonization  of  the  good  bishop,  in  May,  1203,  dissension  arose 
between  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  brethren  of  St.  Wulstan's 
Hospital  as  to  the  custody  of  this  famous  staff,  the  details  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Marsh's  recently  published  Annals  of  the 
Hospital. 

No  seals  have  come  down  to  us  of  Sampson  or  Theobald, 
Wulstan's  two  successors,  but  we  have  an  imperfect  example  of  the 
great  seal  of  Bishop  Simon,  who  held  the  See  from  1125  to  1151. 
In  the  interval  the  form  had  been  changed  to  the  pointed  oval. 
Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this,  but  I  think  that  the 
simplest  reason  is  the  best,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  most  convenient 
shape  to  hold  a  single  figure,  the  circular  form  being  in  future 
confined  to  secreta  and  to  seals  of  temporal  dignity,  such  as 
Palatinates  and  Regalities,  none  of  which  appertained  to  the  See 
of  Worcester.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  in  all  other  respects 
episcopal  seals  have  undergone  continual  changes  the  form  fixed 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  has  continued  till 
this  day. 

Bishop  Simon  is  represented  as  sitting  on  his  throne;  he  is 
vested  in  alb,  amice,  dalmatic,  and  short  chasuble  of  the  early  type, 
pointed  in  front  and  square  behind  ;  the  right  hand,  which  is  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction,  is  gloved  and  bears  the  episcopal  ring 
on  the  second  finger,  while  the  left  holds  the  crozier  with  its  crook 
turned  inwards  and  carries  the  fanon  on  the  wrist.  On  this  head  I 
may  say  that  seals  give  no  evidence  favourable  to  an  idea,  on  which 
much  has  been  written,  that  bishops  carried  the  pastoral  staff  with 
the  crook  outwards,  while  abbots  turned  the  head  inwards.  On 
episcopal  seals  the  crook  is  sometimes  turned  one  way  and  some- 
times the  other,  though  the  turning  inwards  is  the  more  frequent, 
owing  to  the  convergence  of  the  lines  at  the  top  of  the  seal. 

The  bishop  wears  a  curious  flat  cap-shaped  mitre,  with  long  thin 
infulse,  terminated  by  tassels.     All  that  remains  of  the  legend  is — 

SIGILLV OKNENSIS  EPL 

The  seal  of  his  successor,  John  de  Pageham,  who  was  consecrated 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1151,  is  the  first  of  our  series  in  which  the 
bishop  is  represented  standing.  He  is  on  a  corbel,  on  the  feet  are 
sandals,  and  he  is  vested  in  amice,  alb,  stole,  dalmatic,  and  chasuble, 
the  latter  having  a  pillar  orphrey.     I  may  remark  in  passing  that 

(8)  Siantey's  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  page  35. 
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the  stole  is  very  seldom  represented  on  seals,  the  only  other  example 
that  I  can  remember  being  that  of  William  de  Greenfield,  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Bishop  John  is  lifting  up  his  right  hand  in 
benediction,  while  his  left  hand,  which  bears  the  fanon,  grasps  the 
pastoral  staff.  The  most  remarkable  point  as  to  this  seal  is  that  it 
is  the  earliest  in  which  we  find  the  mitre  worn,  as  it  were,  sideways, 
so  that  both  horns  appear  in  front.  That  it  was  intended  to  be  so 
worn  is  evident  from  the  labels,  which  hang  in  the  usual  way. 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  says  that  this  fashion  lasted  nearly  forty  years, 
the  last  example  being  Hugh  Nonant,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  1188. 

The  legend  is  very  imperfect,  it  reads — 

WIG     .         NSIS  EPISCOPVS. 

The  seal  of  Eoger  Fitzcount,  son  of  Eobert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  called  to  the  See  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Second 
(1164)  is  fairly  perfect.  The  great  bishop,  who  was  called  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  "  one  of  the  two  lights  of  England,"  stands 
out  in  high  relief ;  he  wears  the  usual  vestments,  and  the  chasuble, 
of  which  the  folds  are  well  given,  has  a  pillar  orphrey.  The  legend 
is  perfect : — 

+  ROGERYS  DEI  GRACI  WIGORNENSIS  EPC. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  seals  of  John  de  Constantiis  (Coutances) 
and  I  therefore  take  the  following  particulars  from  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope's  description  of  them.^  They  are  attached  to  a  deed  witnessed 
by  Bishop  John,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster.  The  seal,  which  is  very  imperfect,  is  a 
pointed  oval ;  the  bishop  is  standing  on  a  corbel,  and  wears  the 
rationale  in  addition  to  the  usual  vestments.  As  this  is  the  first 
appearance  of  the  rationale  on  our  seals  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
word  as  to  this  singular  brooch.  We  gather  from  the  evidence  of 
monuments  and  seals  that  it  was  worn  for  about  ninety  years,  and 
it  adds  another  instance  to  the  points  of  resemblance  which  exist 
between  the  Christian  eucharistic  vestments  and  those  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest.  The  word  "  rationale  "  is  used  in  the  Vulgate,  in 
the  28th  Chapter  of  Exodus,  to  signify  the  High  Priest's  breast- 
plate, and  it  is  also  used  in  this  sense  by  St.  Jerome.^^ 

Counter-seals  were  used  by  English  Bishops  as  early  as  1139,  to 
prevent  fraud  and  tampering  with  the  seal  of  dignity.  Up  to  1174 
they  seem  to  have  always  been  antique  gems,  to  which  a  novel  and 
Christian  meaning  was  given  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  metal 
settings  surrounding  them.  Of  this  type  we  have  no  representative 
in  our  Worcester  series,  but  the  counter-seal  of  John  of  Coutances 
is  a  good  example  of  the  second  type,  which  frequently  gives  us  the 

(9)  Proceedings,  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  31, 1889. 
(lO;  Epistles,  128. 
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special  form  of  devotion  popular  at  the  time.  The  seal  is  a  small 
pointed  oval  (IJin.).  Device — a  seated  figure  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Holy  Child,  and  the  legend — 

+  AVE  MARIA  GRACIA  PLENA. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Birch  I  am  ahle  to  show  casts  of 
the  seal  and  counter-seal  of  William  de  Blois,  who  was  consecrated 
October  7th,  1218.  The  originals  have  recently  been  discovered 
among  Lord  Eitzhardinge's  muniments  at  Berkeley  Castle.  The 
bishop  is  represented  as  standing  on  a  low  column,  in  the  usual 
vestments,  the  mitre  being  of  the  same  simple  form  as  that  on  his 
effigy  in  our  Cathedral.  The  marginal  legend  is  unusually  perfect, 
it  reads — 

+  WILLELMVS  DEI  GRACIA  WIGORNIENSIS  EPISCOP. 

The  counter-seal  is  small  and  the  device  and  legend  thereon  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  counter  of  John  of  Coutances.  In  the  upper 
part  is  a  depression  made  by  the  projecting  handle  of  the  matrix. 
I  have  noticed  this  in  other  seals  of  the  period,  e.g.,  in  the  first 
seal  of  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln  and  in  the  counter-seal  of  Richard 
Fitzneal,  Bishop  of  London  from  1189  to  1198. 

The  seal  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe  is  much  smaller  than  usual, 
being  only  2|  inches  in  length.  The  corbel  on  which  the  bishop 
stands  is  supported  by  a  wolf  couchant,  in  canting  allusion  to  his 
name.  The  vestments  call  for  no  particular  remark,  except  that 
the  stiff  apparel  of  the  amice  is  exactly  like  that  on  his  beautiful 
effigy  in  the  Lady  Chapel  here,  and  that  some  portions  of  the  ivory 
crozier  are  still  in  existence,  having  been  found  in  his  coffin  in 
December,  1861.  This  seal  marks  a  new  stage  in  our  series,  for  in 
it  we  find  the  first  attempt  in  a  Worcester  seal  to  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  on  each  side  of  the  figure.  In  the  field  are  raised  quatrefoils, 
each  containing  the  head  of  a  saint,  while  below  are  fleur  de  lys, 
in  allusion  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  bishop,  "three  leopards' 
heads  inverted,  jessant  de  lys."  In  the  far  finer  seal  of  Thomas 
de  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  we  find  a  similar  arrangement 
of  fleur  de  lys  in  allusion  to  the  same  arms,  which  were  adopted  on 
his  death,  in  1282,  as  the  arms  of  that  See. 

The  small  oval  counter-seal  is  of  peculiar  interest,  for  it  is  the 
earliest  English  representation  of  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  ^^  thinks  that  this  form  of  devotion  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  Franciscans  not  long  before  the  date  of  this 
seal.  The  oldest  known  representation  of  the  kind  is  found  at 
Rome,  in  the  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  previous  century.  Another  feature  worthy  of 
note  is  that  in  base  is  a  figure  of  the  bishop,  kneeling  to  the  right 
under  a  trefoiled  arch.     This  arrangement  was  destined  to  bring 

(11)  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  45,  p.  30. 
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about  important  changes  in  the  design  of  the  later  seals  of  dignity, 
in  most  of  which  the  effigy  is  "  subdominant  and  kneeling  in  base." 

The  legend  is — 
+  QVEM.    TE    NET.    HIC.    TEONVS.    MICHI.    SIT.    CV. 
MATRE   PATRONVS. 

O'lr  next  example  is  the  seal  of  that  lordly  prelate  Godfrey 
Giifard  (see  Fig.  1  in  illustration).  The  cast  here  is  taken  from  an 
example  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  which  is  more  perfect  than  the  one  in 
our  Chapter  House.  Giffard  seems  to  have  been  a  contentious 
person,  and  the  deeds  at  Worcester  refer  to  a  dispute  which  he  had 
with  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  with  regard  to  the  trench 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  Malvern  Hill.  The  bishop 
is  standing  on  a  corbel,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  lioncel,  on  his 
feet  are  sandals,  which  are,  of  course,  without  colour  here,  but  which 
are  scarlet  on  his  monument ;  the  alb  is  without  apparel  and  very 
close  at  the  wrist,  the  dalmatic  is  embroidered,  the  chasuble  is  full, 
its  folds  being  well  given  j  the  amice  is  stiff  in  form,  but  without 
the  jewels  which  appear  on  the  monument  j  the  mitre  is  low,  and 
over  the  glove  is  seen  a  ring  on  the  second  finger.  Mr.  Waterton, 
who  was  a  great  authority  on  this  subject,  tells  us  that  bishops 
ordinarily  wore  the  ring  on  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
but  that  it  was  passed  when   pontificating  to  the  second   finger. 

The  legend  is — 

GODEFRIDYS.  DEL  G     .     .     .     .     NSIS.  EPISCOPYS. 

The  seal  of  the  officiality  of  the  Bishopric  is  of  greater  interest 
{Fig.  2).  The  original  is  attached  to  a  will  with  endorsed  probate 
of  A.D.  1299,  three  years  before  Giffard's  death.  In  the  upper  part, 
beneath  canopies  supported  by  slender  columns,  is  the  coronation 
of  the  Virgin ;  below,  under  an  arch,  is  the  bishop  kneeling  to  the 
right  in  prayer ;  in  base  is  a  shield  of  arms,  on  which,  though  no 
tinctures,  are  given,  the  bearing  undoubtedly  is   "  ten   torteaux." 

The  legend  is — 

S'OFFICIALI     .     .     EPISCOPA 

The  question  arises,  whose  arms  are  these  ten  torteaux  1  The 
natural  answer  is  to  say  that  they  are  the  arms  of  the  See  of 
"Worcester,  My  contention,  however,  is  that  they  are  the  private 
bearing  of  Bishop  Giffard,  which  was  after  his  death  taken  as  the 
arms  of  the  See.  To  prove  this  position  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  my  paper,  and  I  must  crave  your  patience  while  I  go  into 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  view  that  I  have  taken.  The 
opposite  view  is  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Thomas  -.^^  "I^ot  that  any 
man  can  say  that  this  noble  prelate  gave  his  arms  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Worcester  as  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford  did  the  arms  of  the  Barons 

(12)  Thomas,  History  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  p.  153. 
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Cantelupe  to  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford,  for  that  the  arms  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester  are  merely  spiritual,  the  torteaux  signifying 
the  Eucharist." 

The  whole  point  turns  on  whether  Giffard  bore  these  arms  or  not, 
and  if  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Bedford  was  right  in  accepting  the  testimony 
of  Harl.  MS.  6100,  and  giving  Giffard's  arms  in  his  valuable 
**  blazon  of  Episcopacy  "as  "  Gules,  three  lioncels  passant  ar,"  the 
question  was  settled.  At  first  sight  the  evidence  seems  strong, 
especially  when  we  remember  the  lioncel  on  the  corbel  on  his  seal 
of  dignity,  and  on  the  ring  which  he  bequeaths  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,^^  and  the  undoubted  fact  that  these  lioncels  were 
borne  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Gififard  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Eirst.^*  On  going  to  the  British  Museum,  however,  the 
difficulty  disappeared,  the  blazon  in  Harl.  MS.  6100  is  of  modern 
date,  being  much  later  than  the  MS.  itself.  Xo  connection  can 
be  traced  between  the  Giffards  just  mentioned  and  the  bishop.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Bedford  tells  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  the  arms 
ought  to  be  torteaux,  and  the  lioncel  on  the  corbel  and  on  the  ring 
is  either  a  personal  badge — like  the  wolf  on  the  corbel  of  the  seals 
of  the  Cantelupes — or  is  borne  in  remembrance  of  Bishop  Gififard 
having  held  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  I  have  adopted  ranges  itself 
into  two  main  lines,  either  of  which  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  point  in  question. 

The  Bishop's  father,  Hugh  Giffard,  of  Boyton,  in  Wiltshire, 
was  undoubtedly  of  good  family,  for  we  find  that  William,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  Hugh  de  Mortuo  Mari,  and  Walter  de  Clifford,  became 
his  pledges  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Third  that  he  would 
satisfy  the  King  for  his  marriage  without  royal  licence  to  Sibilla, 
heiress  of  Walter  de  Cormailles.^^  That  he  made  his  peace  with 
the  King  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  find  payments  made  to 
him  from  the  household  of  Edward,  the  King's  son,  up  to  26 
Henry  III.  He  had  four  sons  and,  at  least,  three  daughters.  The 
eldest  son  was  Walter  Gififard,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1264, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  1265,  and  Archbishop  of  York,  1266. 
His  arms  are  given  in  Add.  MS.  12,443  as  "arg.,  ten  torteaux  with 
a  label."  The  second  son  was  Sir  Alexander  Gifi'ard,  who  died 
before  1279  j^^  his  arms  are  tricked  in  Harl.  MS.  6137,  folio  85, 
as  "  arg.,  ten  torteaux."  The  third  son  was  Godfrey,  Bishop  of 
Worcester ;  and  the  fourth  Sir  William  Gififard,  to  whom  is  left  in 
Godfrey's  will  all  the  heirlooms  at  Boyton  and  a  "  gemmell  "  with 
a  ruby  and  an  emerald,  which  his  eldest  brother  the  Archbishop 

(13)  "Item,  lego  Domino  Cantuarensi  Archiepiscopo  anulum  capelle  mee  cum  Icone 
circumvallatum  smaragdinibus." 

(14)  Harleian  MS.,6137.  (15)  Rot.  Glaus.  1,301. 

(16)  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vol.  IV.,  p.  222. 
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had  left  to  him.^^  William,  however,  seems  to  have  died  before 
Godfrey,  as  his  son  John  was  found  to  be  the  bishop's  heir.  "  Sire 
Johan  Giffard's  "  arms  are  given  in  a  roll  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
(dating  from  1308-14),  "  de  argent,  a  les  rondels  de  goules,"  or  as 
we  have  it  in  another  copy  of  the  same  roll,  "arg.,  semee  of  torteaux," 
which  is  the  same  thing. 

The  other  line  of  evidence  is  based  on  the  descent  of  the  manor 
of  Itchill  in  Hampshire.  How  this  manor  came  into  Godfrey 
Giffard's  possession  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  certainly 
held  it  in  1273,  for  on  the  3rd  of  May  in  that  year  he  left  his 
diocese,  and  going  by  "  Ichull,  a  manor  of  his,  he  came  to  London." 
Again  we  read  that  on  13  Kal.  Ap.,  1283,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
Chapter,  dated  from  "  Ichull,"  and  also  that  in  1293  a  writ  was 
issued  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Southampton,  com- 
manding him  to  seize  the  manor  of  Ichull  on  account  of  the  killing 
of  a  deer  by  the  bishop  in  the  forest  of  Colinggerugge,  and  ordering 
him  to  seize  his  person  and  bring  him  before  the  King.  The  manor 
was  restored  in  the  following  year,  and  appears  to  have  remained 
in  the  family  until  1576,  for  in  the  Visitation  of  Hampshire  made  in 
that  year  by  Eobert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  the  arms  of  Sir  William 
Giffard,  knight,  of  Itchill,  are  given  as  "ar.  ten  torteaux."  My 
attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  the  official  seal  of  John  Giffard  of 
Itchill  (which  is  figured  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vol.  4) 
as  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  11  Henry  YIIL,  1432-3.  It  is  circular 
in  form  and  displays  a  castle  with  a  tower  at  each  end.  In  front 
of  the  entrance  is  a  shield  charged  with  ten  roundels,  and  on  either 
side  are  the  initials  i.g.  These  arms  are  of  course  the  familiar 
bearing  "  ar,  ten  torteaux." 

I  trust  that  this  demonstration  will  be  found  complete,  that  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  Worcester  were  originally  the  private  bearing  of 
one  of  its  bishops,  as  was  the  case  at  Hereford,  Bangor,  St.  David's, 
and  possibly  at  Durham  ;  and  I  further  venture  to  make  the  some- 
what bold  suggestion  that  this  interesting  seal  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  Giffard's  arms  being  adopted  as  the  arms  of  the  See.  The 
seal  is,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  legend  (EPISCOPA  .... 
having  been  originally  "  Episcopatus  ")  the  seal  of  the  officiality  of 
the  Bishopric  and  not  of  the  bishop.  We  find  no  other  officiality 
seal  in  use  till  a  new  one  was  made  circa  1460,  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  continued  use  of  this  seal  may  have 
led  to  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  torteaux  as  the  arms  of  the 
Bishopric. 

The  beautiful  seal  of  William  de  Gainsborough  [Fig.  3),  who 
was  bishop  from  a.d.  1302-7,  is  the  first  example  of  canopy- work 
in  our  Worcester  series  in  a  seal  of  dignity.  The  trefoiled  niche, 
under  which  the  bishop  stands,  is  supported  by  slender  shafts,  on 

(17)  'Rmxi.e,  Fasti  Eboracenses,^.  316. 
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which  are  affixed  roundels  carrying  the  heads  of  saints.  The  figure 
is  fully  vested  ;  the  tunic  as  usual  does  not  appear,  but  the  dalmatic 
is  well  given.^s  A  description  of  the  material  and  colour  of  these 
vestments  has  come  down  to  us  ;  two  sets  are  mentioned,  the  first 
of  red  velvet  with  a  fringe  of  white  and  gold,  the  second  of  yellow 
samit  with  lappets  of  cloth  of  gold  before  and  behind. 
The  legend  is — 

S/FKIS DI   GRA     ....     NIENSIS   EPI. 

ERIS  is  a  contraction  for  "  fratris,"   and   indicates   that   Bishop 
William  was  a  Eranciscan. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  seal  of  his  successor,  Walter  Reynold, 
who  was  consecrated  in  1308,  and  translated  to  Canterbury  in 
1313,  but  casts  of  an  imperfect  example  are  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  and  at  Severn  End.  The  head  and  feet  are  gone ;  the 
figure  is  fully  vested ;  on  either  side  is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  England,  above  and  below  each  of  which  are  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists.  I  have  gone  so  minutely  into  the  matter  of  the  royal 
arms  found  on  seals  in  my  paper  on  the  seals  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York^^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  matter  here,  further 
than  to  state  that  the  bearing  of  the  Royal  arms  does  not,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  necessarily  denote  office-bearing  in  the 
State.  A  similar  example  of  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  is 
found  on  Reynold's  seal  as  archbishop,  and  it  would  appear  from 
Harl.  MS.  1366,  quoted  by  Willement  in  his  Heraldic  Notices  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  that  these  symbols  were  borne  in  allusion  to 
his  arms,  which  used  to  be  in  the  Archbishop's  Hall  at  Canterbury, 
azure  on  a  cross  or  five  lions  rampant  gu,  in  the  first  quarter  the 
eagle  of  St.  John,  in  the  second  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  third 
the  bull  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  the  fourth  the  angel  of  St.  Matthew. 

The  legend  is — 

IGILLVM  WALT     ....     WIG    .... 

On  the  seal  of  Thomas  Cobham,  who  was  consecrated  in  1317, 
the  figure  of  the  bishop  stands  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  in  a 
niche  richly  carved,  the  sides  of  which  bear  two  shields,  dexter 
England,  sinister  England,  impaling  by  dimidiation  France  ancient. 
The  background  is  richly  diapered.  The  vestments,  as  on  his 
monument  in  our  Cathedral,  are  somewhat  indistinctly  given,  the 
alb  scarcely  shows,  the  dalmatic  is  much  longer  than  usual  and  has 
a  finely  embroidered  apparel.  In  base,  under  a  round-headed  arch, 
are  his  arms  "  on  a  chevron,  three  fleur  de  lys."  The  bishop  seems 
to  have  been  fond  of  displaying  this  shield,  for  we  find  in  the 
Monasticon  that  he  bequeathed  to  Worcester  Cathedral  an  altar 
tobalea  with  a  frontal  of  arms  sewn  on.^^ 

(18)  Chamber's  Diviiie  Worship  in  Englaiid,  p.  55. 

(19)  Proceedings  of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  23,  1890. 

(20)  Chamber's  Divine  Worship  in  England,  p.  269. 
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The  legend  is  very  imperfect. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  and  to  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch 
for  valuable  information  as  to  the  seals  of  Bishop  Wulstan  de 
Bransford.  Of  the  seal  of  dignity  no  example  is  known  to  exist,  as 
the  impression  which  used  to  be  attached  to  the  deed  Ashmole  833 
has  disappeared ;  a  sketch  of  the  seal,  however,  is  still  preserved, 
which  bears  every  mark  of  correctness  {Fig.  4).  It  will  be  observed 
that  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Cobham  a  great  step  had  been  made 
in  the  gradual  development  of  the  design,  viz.,  the  combining  into 
one  group  with  the  central  figure  niches  enclosing  saints,  who  had 
hitherto  only  appeared  in  panels.  On  either  side  of  the  bishop  is 
a  shield  of  arms,  England,  while  above  them  are  a  bishop  and  a 
mitred  abbot,  who  are,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  St.  Wulstan  and 
St.  Walter.  The  marginal  legend  is  perfect  — 
SIGILLVM.  WLSTANI.  DEI.  GRA  WIGOB.NENSIS  EPI. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch  I  am  able  to  exhibit  a 
cast  of  the  counter-seal.  Under  three  canopies  of  equal  height  are 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Wulstan  and  St.  Walter  on  either 
side  of  her,  their  names  being  on  a  string-course  below.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  bishop's  devotion  for  the  former  saint,  as  he  not 
only  held  his  See  but  also  derived  his  Christian  name  from  him ; 
but  the  other  saint  is  very  difficult  to  identify.  He  must  be  a 
mitred  abbot,  for  so  far  as  I  can  gather  no  bishop  of  the  name  of 
Walter  was  ever  canonised.  Dr.  Cox  tells  me  that  there  are  four 
sainted  abbots,  viz.,  St.  Walter  of  St.  Martin's,  near  Pontoise,  1099  ; 
St.  Walter,  of  Fontenelle,  1150;  St.  Walter,  of  San  Serviliano,  in 
the  thirteenth  century  ]  and  St.  Walther,  or  Waltheof,  Abbot  of 
Melrose,  1160.  I  am  not  aware^  however,  that  any  of  these  were 
the  objects  of  Wulstan  de  Bransford's  special  devotion. 

In  base  is  the  bishop  kneeling  in  prayer,  in  a  deep  niche. 

The  legend  is  perfect : — 
MATER  ET  HII  BINI  PRESTENT  MICHI  PREMIA  TRINI. 

We  are  rich  in  seals  of  Henry  de  Wakefield,  who  was  bishop 
from  1375  to  1395,  when  he  was  translated  to  London.  His  seal 
of  dignity  has  the  bishop  fully  vested  in  the  attitude  of  benediction, 
in  a  rich  niche,  surmounted  by  elaborate  tabernacle  work.  In  base 
is  a  shield  of  arms — "  Fretty,  on  a  quarter  a  cross  patonce." 

The  legend  is — 

Stgillum  magnu  Jgentici  Mti  (^xk  mi^m'^tnm  IBpf. 

His  ad  causas  seal  is  more  beautiful  (Fig,  5).  In  a  richly  carved 
niche  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ;  in  base  is  the  same  shield  of 
arms  as  on  the  seal  of  dignity ;  while  on  either  side,  interrupting 
the  legend,  are  dexter  quarterly,  France  Ancient  and  England,  and 
sinister  a  cross  patonce. 
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As  this  is  the  only  ad  causas  seal  in  our  series  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Hope's  paper^i  "the  definition  adopted  by 
Mr.  Perceval : — "  The  seal  ad  causas  was  appended  to  copies  of 
Acts  of  Court,  letters  of  orders,  probates  (where  no  special  official 
seal  was  in  use),  marriage  licences,  testimonials,  and  similar  instru- 
ments of  a  minor  and  transitory  character." 

Ad  causas  seals  are  still  used  by  our  bishops  ;  in  their  present 
degenerate  form  they  are  merely  a  smaller  edition  of  the  seal  of 
dignity,  the  legend  being  omitted. 

The  secretum  or  privy  seal  of  this  bishop  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  seals  of  our  series.  Like  most  secreta  it  is  round. 
Under  very  rich  canopy-work  we  see  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the 
Child  standing  tipright  on  the  Virgin's  right  knee  ;  to  her  right  is 
St.  John  Baptist ;  to  her  left  (?)  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Below 
are  the  arms  *'  Fretty,  on  a  quarter  a  cross  patonce."  I  purposely 
avoid  attributing  these  arms  to  the  name  Wakefield,  for  the  bishop, 
as  was  not  unusual,  discarded  his  family  name  for  the  name  of  his 
birthplace,  and  Henry  Daniel  of  Wakefield  became  Henry  de 
Wakefield,  Bishop  of  Worcester. ^^ 

The  legend  is  perfect — 

S.  semtum  i^enttci  Bti  gra  saggorn  iSpu 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  an  important  change  in  the 
seal  of  dignity.  The  effigy  of  the  bishop  ceases  to  be  predominant, 
and  in  its  place  we  find  a  group  of  saints,  or  some  subject  like  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  bishop  being  represented  as  praying 
beneath. 

The  seal  of  Bishop  Thomas  Peverell,  who  was  translated  in 
1407  from  Llandafi",  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  (Fig.  6).  It  is 
unfortunately  to  some  extent  injured  by  pressure,  but  in  all  other 
respects  it  is  very  perfect.  God  the  Father  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
with  the  Holy  Child  standing  on  her  knee,  are  in  the  centre  com- 
partment ;  above  is  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  on  either 
side  in  rich  niches  are  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan ;  in  base  is  the 
bishop  kneeling  to  the  left ;  on  either  side  of  him  are  two  shields, 
that  on  the  dexter  being  the  torteaux  of  the  See  of  Worcester,  and 
on  the  sinister  "quarterly  2nd  and  3rd  vair^  a  bend"  for  Peverell. 
The  marginal  legend  reads — 

S*  tjome  tier  gta  Siaiigornensfg  ISpT 

I  exhibit,  by  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  the  Worcester 
Museum,  a  cast  of  a  seal  which  purports  to  be  that  of  John  Carpenter, 
who  was  bishop  from  1444  to  1476.  Where  the  original  is  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain,  nor  can  I  trace  an  indulgence  of  this 
bishop,  dated  1465,  with  the  episcopal  seal  attached,  which  is 

(21)  Proceedings  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  3, 1887.     (22)  Raine,  Fasti  Moracenses,  p.  476. 
VOL.  XX.,  PT.  II.  K 
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mentioned,  as  Mr.  John  Hooper  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me,  in 
Toulmin  Smith's  Memorials  of  Old  Birmingham.  The  seal  has 
entirely  lost  its  legend,  hut  the  central  part  is  fairly  perfect.  The 
canopy-work  is  rich,  and  on  it  is  a  shield  hearing  "  the  cross  keys." 
The  hishop  seems  to  have  had  a  special  devotion  to  St.  Peter,  for 
when  the  church  of  Westbury,  of  which  he  and  his  friend  Canynge 
were  such  munificent  benefactors,  was  re-dedicated,  in  1473, 
St.  Peter's  name  was  added  to  the  previous  dedication  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  the  centre  is  the  Virgin,  with  the  Holy  Child  sta7iding 
on  her  knee ;  on  her  right  is  St.  Oswald,  on  her  left  St.  Wulstan  j 
below  are  the  remains  of  a  niche,  but  the  figure  of  the  bishop  has 
disappeared ;  the  arms  of  the  See  have  also  gone ;  on  the  sinister  is 
a  shield, ''  Paly  of  six,  a  chevron,"  the  crosses  crosslet  on  the  chevron 
having  been  obliterated  by  pressure.  These  arms  are  also  found  in 
glass  at  Ripple,  on  his  monument,  and  also  on  the  vaulting  of  the 
great  gateway,  which  he  built  as  the  entrance  to  his  favourite 
college  of  Westbuiy-on-Trym. 

I  produce  a  drawing  of  a  painting  discovered  in  1852  on  the 
wall  of  his  tomb,  beneath  the  chancel  of  that  church ;  in  base  are 
the  arms  of  the  bishop,  (not  given  in  this  sketch),  and  above  the 
arms  is  the  representation  of  the  funeral  procession  from  Worcester. 
The  highly  idealised  picture  of  our  Cathedral,  with  the  clocherium, 
or  bell  tower,  is  exceptionally  curious.     As  the  bishop  died  at  his 
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manor-house  of  Northwick,  in  the  parish  of  Claines,  and  was  buried 
at  his  native  place,  Westbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  body  was  no 
doubt  brought  through  Worcester,  and  the  gate-house  represented 
in  the  drawing  is  supposed  to  be  Sidbury-gate,  the  southern  gate  in 
the  old  city  wall,  but  long  since  destroyed.  As  though  the  painter 
was  aware  that  his  drawing  was  not  absolutely  correct,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  took  the  precaution  of  labelling  the  city  with  its  name. 
Canon  Creighton's  recent  paper  in  our  proceedings  ^3  has  interested 
us  so  much  in  the  Italian  bishops  of  Worcester  that  I  am  specially 
glad  to  be  able  to  show  you  casts  of  the  seals  of  dignity  of  Giovanni 
and  Silvestro  dei  Gigli.  The  seal  of  the  former  is  the  largest  in 
our  series,  being  3|  inches  in  length.  It  is  very  imperfect,  but 
enough  is  left  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  its  design. 
In  a  canopied  niche  are  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  bishops, 
St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan ;  in  the  tracery-work  above  is  the 
Crucifixion ;  in  base  is  the  bishop  kneeling  in  prayer  and  bearing 
what  seems  to  be  a  crucifix.  This  is  rare  on  seals,  the  only  other 
example  that  I  remember  being  the  ad  causas  seal  of  Henry  Bowet, 
Archbishop  of  York.  On  either  side  of  the  kneeling  figure  are 
shields,  dexter  See  of  Worcester,  sinister  uncertain ;  but  Mr.  Riland 
Bedford,  after  comparing  the  seal  with  that  of  the  bishop  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  collector  of  Peter's  Pence,  gives  the 
bearing  as  "paly  of  six  counter  embattled." 

The  seal  of  his  nephew  Silvestro  has  evidently  been  copied  from 
the  one  just  described.  It  is,  however,  so  poor  both  in  design  and 
execution,  and  contains  so  many  renaissance  details,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  of  foreign  workmanship.     The  legend  is  on  a  scroll  - 

S'  MAGNV  DNI  SILVESTRI  GIGLIS  WIGOBIEN  EPI. 

The  cast  which  I  exhibit  of  the  seal  of  Bishop  Heath  is  very 
imperfect.  Under  a  triple  renaissance  canopy  are  figures  of  Our 
Lord  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  of  a  female  saint,  and  of 
St.  Andrew  with  cross  and  book.  In  base  is  a  niche,  which  has 
contained  the  bishop,  wearing  cope  and  mitre,  kneeling  to  the  left 
in  prayer ;  in  front  of  him  is  a  shield  with  his  arms,  "  a  chevron 
between  three  moorcocks." 

Here  our  series  ends,  for  the  later  Worcester  seals  are  certainly 
not  worth  describing.  Among  them  are  the  strange  seal  of  Bishop 
Thornborough  and  the  purely  heraldic  one  of  Bishop  Prideaux,  who 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  simple  and  undignified  form  which  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you  such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  as  to  the  seals  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  and  I  cannot 
conclude  without  pleading,  as  I  have  pleaded  elsewhere,  for  an 
endeavour  to  restore  to  our  episcopal  seals  that  dignity  and  beauty 

(23)  Associated  Societies'  Reports,  vol.  20,  p.  94, 
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which  they  have  so  utterly  lost.  My  paper  will,  I  know,  interest 
but  few;  it  is,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "Caviare  to  the  general," ^^  but 
if  it  tends  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the 
seals  of  the  bishops  of  the  future  these  words  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain. 


BisJiop  Hough. — A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Noake,  J.P.,  before  the 
Worcester  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1890. 

FEW  of  our  prelates  have  been  the  subjects  of  more  extensive 
biographical  notice  than  Bishop  Hough,  who  presided  over 
the  See  of  Worcester  from  1717  to  1743.  Among  the  accounts  of 
his  life  were  a  pamphlet  published  in  1743,  and  a  much  larger  work 
by  Wilmot  in  1812,  besides  what  appeared  in  the  pages  of  our  local 
historians.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  greatly  surprised  on 
observing  in  a  volume  of  "  Collectanea,"  published  by  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society  (and  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Creighton),  a  paper  entitled  "  Table  Talk  of  Bishop  Hough  at 
Hartlebury  Castle."  It  seems  that  the  bishop's  private  chaplain, 
Richard  Congreve,  was  a  man  greatly  beloved  by  the  bishop,  who 
gave  him  the  important  living  of  Blockley  immediately  after  his 
ordination.  This  chaplain  and  confidential  friend  was  always 
admitted  to  the  most  familiar  domestic  intercourse  with  the  good 
bishop,  and  therefore  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  estimating  his 
character  and  qualities  j  the  result  was  jotted  down  in  "  private 
notes,"  which  were  preserved  in  the  Congreve  family  until  recently, 
when  the  great-grandson  of  the  writer  lent  them  to  the  Oxford 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 

There  is  nothing  striking  or  locally  interesting  in  these  papers, 
which  represent  the  good  old  prelate  as  an  amiable,  simple-minded, 
and  very  pleasant  Christian  gentleman,  whom  we  should  have 
scarcely  thought  capable  of  that  one  great  and  daring  act  by  which 
his  life  was  distinguished,  namely,  his  unflinching  opposition  to 
Romish  intrusions  in  Magdalen  College  by  the  insensate  James  II. 
Indeed  from  these  "  notes  "  the  bishop  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  counterpart  of  that  beautiful  ideal  to  which  expression  has 
been  given  by  the  chisel  of  a  Roubiliac  in  the  north  transept  of 
our  Cathedral.  His  biographers,  however,  declare  him  to  have  been 
"  a  true  wit,  a  master  of  dialogue,  learned  in  all  the  sciences  (!), 

(24)  Hamlet,  act  2,  scene  2. 
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and  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sense."  He  possessed  a  fine 
talent  for  letter  writing,  and  "shone  most  brilliantly  in  his 
conversation  with  friends,  mixing  the  gentleman  with  the  bishop 
on  all  occasions."  But  more  especially  was  he  "  conspicuous  for  a 
heavenly  temper  of  mind,  a  contempt  of  the  world,  and  an 
indifference  for  life."  With  such  a  character  as  this  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  a  Boswell  instead  of  a  Congreve  had  been  the 
bishop's  chaplain  we  should  now  have  been  treated  to  a  most 
brilliant  and  attractive  bit  of  biography  from  his  pen ;  and  there 
was  much  in  the  good  prelate's  character  that  was  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  a  picturesque  and  graphic  style  of  writing.  For 
liberality,  benevolence,  and  piety,  he  greatly  resembled  his  good 
and  amiable  successor  who  last  year  (1890)  vacated  the  episcopal 
chair.     For  patriotism  and  courage — 

"  See  Hough,  superior  to  a  tyrant's  doom, 
Smile  at  the  menace  of  a  slave  to  Rome  !  " 

For  social  qualities  and  pleasantry  the  bishop  was  equally 
remarkable.  He  bowled  on  the  green  when  at  the  age  of  80  !  nor 
did  he  even  disdain  stooping  to  a  pun.  The  story  is  well  known 
of  a  poor  bewildered  curate,  who,  after  a  business  interview  with 
the  bishop,  was  "  backing  out  "  of  the  room,  when  his  hinder  parts 
"  collided  "  with  the  barometer  hanging  on  the  wall  near  the  door, 
thereby  striking  it  to  the  ground.  "  Never  mind,  my  dear  sir," 
said  the  amiable  prelate  to  the  poor  trembling  man,  "  but  I  never 
saw  the  glass  so  low  before  !  "  The  writer  of  the  "  private  notes  " 
informs  us  that  in  the  parish  of  Hartlebury  Bishop  Hough  annually 
at  Christmas  clothed  ten  boys  and  six  girls,  who  were  likewise 
taught  to  read  and  work,  and  had  a  piece  of  money  given  them  j 
in  addition  to  which  his  lordship  gave  £10  to  the  poor  of  Hartlebury, 
and  £100  to  the  poor  of  Worcester,  besides  many  annual  pensions 
to  relations  and  others  that  were  objects  of  charity.  He  contributed 
£1,000  towards  rebuilding  All  Saints'  Church,  in  this  city,  in  1741, 
and  his  bust  is  placed  above  the  east  window  of  the  church.  Here 
is  another  point  of  comparison  between  him  and  Bishop  Philpott, 
whose  munificence  in  the  restoration  of  the  same  church  is  well 
known  to  most  of  my  readers. 

Many  of  Bishop  Hough's  letters  and  sermons  have  been 
published,  and  are  more  or  less  interesting  to  the  people  of  Worcester, 
Hagley,  Ombersley,  Hanbury,  Fladbury,  Witley,  Elmley,  Croome, 
and  the  Lygon  family. 

In  1735  he  wrote  to  a  friend  respecting  a  Mrs.  Kerr,  who  had 
been  visiting  him,  and  whose  journey  home — a  distance  of  95 
miles  —occupied  three  days !  In  another  letter  he  is  enraptured 
with  the  design  for  Lord  Foley's  mansion  and  chapel  at  Witley, 
and  states  that  Lady  Foley  had  derived  great  benefit  from  Ward's 
pills.     He  also  makes  known  to  Sir  T.  Lyttelton  that  he  had  himself 
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inoculated  ten  children  without  the  aid  of  a  doctor,  and  that 
Mr.  Nash,  a  neighbour  (father  of  Dr.  Nash,  the  historian),  had 
done  the  same  with  eight  children.  All  this  is  delightful  gossip, 
in  which  the  good  bishop  excelled.  Even  at  the  age  of  92  he  wrote 
with  the  sprightliness  of  youth,  as  well  as  with  the  piety  befittii^ 
old  age. 

In  the  restorations  and  repairs  of  his  two  episcopal  palaces  the 
bishop  was  most  munificent,  although  opinions  vary  as  to  the 
*•  benefits  "  conferred  by  him  on  Worcester  Palace  by  his  building 
operations,  in  which  certainly  Dean  Gott,  its  present  occupant,  does 
not  acquiesce.  We  are  told  in  the  little  pamphlet  before  alluded 
to  that  "  he  rebuilt  a  great  part  of  the  Palace  of  Worcester,  including 
the  front,  and  made  such  improvements  in  his  other  seat  at  Hartle- 
bury  that,  as  is  asserted  by  good  hands,  he  expended  upon  both 
these  houses  at  least  £7,000;  and  these  schemes  were  executed 
with  so  nice  a  judgment  that  his  lordship  has  left  little  to  be 
superadded  by  any  of  his  successors  towards  perfecting  both  these 
episcopal  seats."  Bishop  Philpott,  who  has  also  spent  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  restoring  and  preparing  Hartlebury  Castle  for  his 
successor,  says  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  Bishop  Hough 
by  all  succeeding  occupants  of  that  castle  for  his  having  filled  up 
with  earth  three  sides  of  the  moat  which  surrounded  it,  and 
converting  them  into  gardens. 

Bishop  Hough  lived  to  his  93rd  year,  and  even  then  his  lamp 
of  life  burnt  clearly  if  not  brightly  till  the  end.  In  his  will  he 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  our  Cathedral,  and 
there  his  remains,  together  with  those  of  his  wife,  were  laid.  His 
splendid  monument,  by  Eoubiliac,  is  placed  against  the  east  wall 
of  the  great  north  transept,  where  formerly  stood  the  altar  of 
Holy  Cross. 

By  his  will  the  bishop  left  £50  to  be  distributed  among  poor 
housekeepers  in  Hartlebury,  and  £100  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
Worcester.  The  writer  of  "  private  notes  "  states  that  there  were 
two  or  three  portraits  of  Bishop  Hough  at  Hartlebury ;  and  in 
Wilmot's  book  of  1812  we  are  told  that  there  was  at  Hartlebury 
"  a  portrait  and  drawing  "  of  him  by  Eichardson,  also  that  there 
were  other  portraits  of  him  in  private  hands,  one  in  the  possession 
of  Lady  Biddulph,  and  another  in  Lambeth  Palace  by  Caroline 
Watson,  an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  Wilmot's  work  ;  another 
portrait,  engraved  by  Heath,  from  a  painting  by  Dyer,  also  appears 
in  the  same  volume.  Bishop  Philpott  informed  me  that  the  painting 
by  Dyer  in  173G,  when  the  bishop  was  86  years  old,  was  still  at 
Hartlebury  when  his  lordship  vacated  the  See  last  year  (1890)  ; 
and  that  a  second  portrait  of  Hough  was  there,  which  was  painted 
by  Hoare  in  1765,  and  which  must  have  been  the  copy  of  a  picture 
painted  by  some  other  artist  when  the  bishop  presided  over  the  See 
of  Oxford. 
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Some  light  is  thrown  by  Bishop  Hough's  biographer  on  the 
long-vexed  question  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  Ikon  Basilike. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  have  seen  the  sculptured  bust  of  Bishop 
Gauden  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  to  which  place  it  was  removed  from  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  a  few  years  ago,  during  the  restoration  of  the  building. 
The  bishop  holds  a  book  in  his  hand,  as  though  claiming  the 
authorship  for  himself ;  while  the  admirers  of  Charles  I.  assert  that 
it  was  written  by  the  king ;  but  Charles  II.  told  Lord  Anglesey 
that  Gauden  was  the  author,  for  which  great  service  to  royalty  he 
expected  to  have  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester ;  Morley,  however, 
had  more  interest  at  Court,  and  Gauden  was  placed  over  the  Diocese 
of  Worcester,  while,  "  to  sweeten  him, '  the  disposal  of  all  the 
prebends  in  Worcester  Cathedral  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Both 
the  sons  of  Charles  I.  believed  that  Gauden  was  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  that  their  father  had  copied  it.  Besides  this,  Gauden's 
widow,  many  years  afterwards,  "  talked  confidently  to  Bishop 
Thomas  about  her  late  husband  having  been  the  author,  and  that 
she  had  seen  him  writing  it  from  time  to  time,  which  the  bishop 
could  not  believe,  until  she  took  the  sacrament,  and  wished  it 
might  be  her  damnation  if  her  statement  were  not  true."  The  fuss 
made  respecting  the  authorship  of  this  book  seems  to  have  been 
quite  disproportionate  to  its  merits.  Carlyle  declared  in  his 
trenchant  style  that  it  was  "  one  of  the  paltriest  pieces  of  vapid, 
shovel-hatted,  clear-starched,  immaculate  falsity  and  cant  I  ever 
read.  It  is  to  me  an  amazement  how  any  mortal  could  ever  have 
taken  that  for  a  genuine  book  of  King  Charles's.  Nothing  but  a 
surpliced  Pharisee,  sitting  at  his  ease  afar  off,  could  have  got  up 
such  a  set  of  meditations.  It  got  Parson  Gauden  a  bishopric.  It 
remains  as  an  offence  to  all  genuine  men — a  small  minority  still — 
for  some  time  yet." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1735  a  correspondent,  who 
declares  himself  to  be  a  Mahomedan,  states  that,  in  company  with 
a  country  friend,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Bishop  Hough,  among 
whose  many  virtues  he  declares  that  "he  resides  constantly  in  his 
diocese,  and  has  done  so  for  many  years  " ;  that  "  he  asks  nothing 
of  the  Court  for  himself  or  family  j  hoards  no  wealth  for  his  rela- 
tions, but  lays  out  his  revenues  in  a  decent  hospitality  and  a  charity 
devoid  of  ostentation ;  though  serious  in  the  belief  of  his  religion, 
he  is  moderate  to  all  who  differ  from  him";  and,  ''though  now 
above  four-score,  nobody  ever  thought  he  lived  too  long,  unless  it 
was  out  of  an  impatience  to  succeed  him."  "  I  was  so  affected  with 
his  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  Christian  religion  appeared  to  me  so 
amiable  in  his  character  and  manners,  that  if  the  force  of  education 
had  not  rooted  Mahomedanism  in  my  heart,  he  would  certainly 
have  made  a  convert  of  me."     A  writer  in  the  same  periodical,  in 
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1736,  eulogising  the  good  bishop  in  verse,  concludes  his  panegyric 

thus : — 

"  Whose  lively  hope  on  things  above  depend — 
A  pious  prelate  and  a  faithful  friend  ; 
Who  through  the  maze  of  life's  expanded  scene, 
With  mind  composed  and  every  thought  serene, 
Pursues  the  path  the  great  Apostle  trod — 
Has  one  great  end  in  view,  and  that  is  God." 

In  the  obituary  of  the  good  bishop,  which  appears  in  the 
Gentleman's  for  1743,  he  is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  a  Commissioner 
for  building  fifty  new  churches. 


27^6  Political  Reasons  for  the  Worcestershire  Monasteries. — A  Paper 
read  by  J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  F.S.A.,  on  April  1st,  1891,  before 
the  Worcester  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 

ANY"  one  looking  at  either  a  map  of  monastic  England  or  at 
the  maps  in  the  Yalor  Ecclesiasticus  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  as  it  was  constituted  before  the 
Reformation,  there  existed  a  remarkable  group  of  religious  houses 
arranged  in  two  somewhat  parallel  lines  :  one  line  ran  along  the 
course  of  the  Severn  from  Gloucester  to  Worcester ;  the  other, 
roughly  speaking,  ran  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  its  rear.  The 
west  line  was  formed  by  the  abbeys  of  Worcester,  Tewkesbury,  and 
Gloucester ;  the  east  line  by  Pershore,  Evesham,  and  Winchcombe. 
It  would  also  be  noticed  that  all  these  houses  belonged  to  one  religious 
order,  that  of  St.  Benedict ;  that  they  formed  a  somewhat  detached 
and  isolated  group  of  Benedictine  houses,  for  the  great  majority 
of  those  foundations,  at  least  of  those  that  existed  prior  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fens  of  England  and 
south  of  the  Thames.  Of  the  two  systems  that  then  divided 
England — the  Canons  and  the  Benedictines — there  were  57  Bene- 
dictine and  78  Canonical  houses;  19  of  the  Benedictines  were  in 
Dorset,  Hampshire,  Wilts,  and  Somerset.  The  Worcester  group 
is  quite  unique  in  any  of  the  West  Midland  districts — in  fact  in 
any  district  outside  the  Fens — so  that  the  question  arises,  is  it 
merely  an  accident  or  are  there  any  definite  reasons  for  if?  I  venture 
to  think  that  there  are  reasons,  and  those  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, as  pointing  to  a  side  of  our  history  that  is  too  much  ignored. 
The  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to  endeavour  to  state  these  reasons. 
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No  two  persons  ever  agree  on  the  question  as  to  the  introduction 
and  early  history  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  Whether  it  came  by 
means  of  the  Eoman  legions,  or  by  missionaries  from  Gaul,  or  from 
Ireland,  or  by  all  or  any  of  these  means,  is  quite  immaterial ;  the 
fact  of  its  existence,  especially  in  Wales,  is  clear.  That  early 
Christianity  (which  will  be  called  in  this  paper  the  Celtic  Church) 
had,  whatever  was  its  fate  elsewhere,  in  the  country  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Severn,  a  continuous  existence.  When  the  Komans 
left  this  island  and  the  German  settlers  occupied  it,  as  far  as  their 
occupation  extended  Christianity  died  out.  The  Celt  then  repre- 
sented the  Christian,  the  Teuton  the  heathen.  While  paganism  reigned 
in  England  the  Celtic  Church  throve  and  prospered,  Ireland  was 
evangelized  by  Patrick,  Wales  by  David,  and  Scotland  by  Columba. 
Celtic  missionaries  from  Celtic  monasteries  were  working  their  way 
south  and  contending  with  Saxon  heathendom.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Celtic  Church  might  in  time  have  achieved  the  conversion  of 
England,  but  this  was  not  to  be ;  the  second  founder  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  (the  great  St.  Gregory)  sent  Augustine  to 
introduce  Latin  Christianity  into  this  country,  and  thereby  changed 
the  whole  state  of  English  Christianity,  for  the  work  of  Augustine 
resulted  in  the  existence  of  two  separate  systems  of  Christianity  in 
this  country  :  the  Celtic,  speaking  roughly,  occupying  the  country 
to  the  west  of  the  Severn  ;  the  Latin,  the  country  to  the  east.  It 
was  fortunate  that  only  two  separate  forms  existed,  for  there  was 
very  great  danger  from  the  fact  of  there  being  separate  Saxon  king- 
doms, each  of  which  was  converted  to  Christianity  at  a  diffeient 
date,  of  each  kingdom  setting  up,  to  say  the  least,  a  Church,  a  ritual, 
and  a  hierachy  of  its  own,  Erom  that  danger  the  country  escaped 
by  Oswy  and  Egbert  sending  to  Kome  for  an  Archbishop  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  man  whom  Rome  sent,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  that  the  English 
Church  became,  not  local  but  national.  He  achieved  this  by  dividing 
the  country  into  dioceses,  irrespective  of  the  limits  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms. 

The  Latin  Church,  having  escaped  the  danger  of  being  split  up 
into  a  number  of  local  systems,  became  able  to  pay  attention  to 
the  Celtic.  The  differences  between  them  were  far  more  than  are 
usually  stated,  and  went  far  deeper.  They  were  not  mere  differences 
in  name  and  in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  in  principle,  if  not  in  faith. 
The  differences  usually  referred  tor— the  date  of  keeping  Easter,  the 
mode  of  tonsure,  and  the  ceremony  of  baptism — doubtless  existed, 
but  there  were  others  far  more  important.  The  theory  of  the 
Celtic  Church  was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Church  was  monastic, 
not  episcopal ;  that  its  highest  office  was  not  that  of  bishop  but  of 
abbot ;  that  the  office  of  abbot  was  hereditary  in  certain  families  ; 
that  the  bishop  was  merely  a  monastic  official  under  the  abbot ; 
that  saintship  was  an  hereditary  office,  and  that  the  only  persons 
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qualified  to  fill  it  were  the  members  of  particular  families,  the 
descendants  of  some  illustrious  or  heroic  ancestor.  The  Celtic 
Church  also  possessed  its  own  liturgj'-,  its  own  version  of  the 
Scriptures  (an  ante-Vulgate  version),  and  was  most  likely  to  some 
extent  influenced  in  its  doctrines  by  the  teaching  of  its  own  heretic 
Pelagius.  To  Latin  ideas  such  a  system  must  have  seemed 
accursed.  For  a  bishop  not  to  be  the  head  of  the  diocese,  but  a 
subordinate  monastic  official,  must  have  been  a  most  damnable 
heresy  to  a  Eoman  ecclesiastic.  No  wonder  any  conference  between 
the  Latin  and  Celtic  clergy  broke  up  in  confusion  when  the  Celts 
put  forward  and  maintained  such  views  as  necessary  to  salvation. 

To  the  east  of  the  Severn,  where  Latin  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished, monastic  establishments  at  once  began  to  arise.  The  pious 
founder  became  a  very  common  personage,  and  a  gift  of  lands  to 
the  Church  to  found  a  monastery  an  every-day  occurrence.  The 
religious  houses  soon  assumed  a  distinct  position.  They  were 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  Hertford  in  673,  which  most  unwisely 
provided  that  "  whatever  monasteries  were  consecrated  to  God  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  any  bishop  to  molest  them  in  any  matter,  or 
to  take  away  any  of  their  property  by  violence."  This  exemption 
of  all  control  soon  bore  fruit :  want  of  control  produced  want  of 
discipline,  and  complaints  as  to  the  disorderliness  of  monastic  houses 
were  so  numerous  that  some  measure  of  reform  became  inevitable. 
St.  Benedict  died  in  543.  His  monastic  rule  had  been  enforced 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  Papal  sanction  by  St.  Gregory  in  595, 
and  had  spread  rapidly.  Until  it  met  the  Celtic  monasticism  and 
the  Celtic  monastic  rule  in  Burgundy  it  had  been  without  a  rival, 
and  when  at  last  it  triumphed,  about  670,  it  became  the  great 
monastic  system  of  the  west — the  instrument  of  reforming  the 
English  religious  houses. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  the  one  that 
first  brought  it  into  actual  conflict  with  the  Latin,  was  its  missionary 
work.  The  Celts  seem  to  have  felt  an  imperious  necessity  of 
bearing  their  knowledge  of  the  faith  into  distant  regions  to  contend 
and  combat  with  paganism.  Bede,  who  hated  everything  Celtic 
with  true  Saxon  hate,  complains  that  the  Celts  did  nothing  to 
evangelize  the  Saxons ;  and  modern  writers,  basing  their  arguments 
on  the  assertion  of  Bede,  have  charged  the  Celtic  Church  with 
laziness  and  sloth.  Such  a  charge  cannot  be  maintained,  and  can 
hardly  be  seriously  made  in  the  face  of  what  it  is  admitted  the 
Celtic  Church  did.  It  is  neither  generous  nor  just  to  make  such 
a  charge  against  the  Church  that  converted  Scotland,  that  sent 
forth  missionaries  to  France  and  Burgundy,  that  founded  Luxeuil, 
that  met  and  fought — and  for  a  time  with  success — the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict.  When  the  Benedictines  triumphed  over  the  Celts 
they  had  learnt  and  appreciated  what  formidable  rivals  they  were ; 
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and  true  to  the  spirit  that  has  always  ruled  the  Latin  Church — to 
extirpate,  without  if  possible  leaving  a  vestige  behind,  every  system 
that  has  been  opposed  to  it — the  Eomish  authorities  determined  to 
prepare  in  England  to  attack  and  to  destroy  their  formidable  rival. 
This  preparation  was  to  a  great  degree  made  and  this  work  carried 
out  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester.  Two  bishops,  who  have  both  left 
their  mark  on  English  history,  were  the  instruments  who  carried 
it  out.  Both  were  for  a  time  bishops  of  Worcester;  both  died 
archbishops,  the  one  at  Canterbury,  the  other  at  York ;  the  one 
was  Dunstan,  the  other  Oswald. 

The  English  monasteries  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  a  system  that  had  no  fixed  rules  and  whose 
adherents  lived  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  good  and  evil. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  (747)  the  Benedictine 
rule  had  been  ordered  to  be  observed  by  all  professing  monks ; 
but  little  heed  was  paid  to  this,  and  although  allowance  must 
be  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  vices  of  the  Saxon  monasteries, 
for  the  accounts  are  not  as  a  rule  derived  from  unprejudiced 
sources,  yet  after  every  allowance  these  houses  could  not  have 
been  ideals  of  sanctity.  The  Danish  raids  had  caused  many 
monasteries,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  to  be  plundered  and  des- 
troyed, and  many  of  the  lesser  houses  had  been  either  abandoned 
or  absorbed  into  bishoprics ;  so  that  when  Dunstan  became  bishop 
the  time  had  arrived  for  carrying  out  a  large  monastic  reform.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  His  possession  of  the  Sees 
of  London  and  Worcester,  and  afterwards  of  the  archbishoprick, 
enabled  him  to  enforce  his  views  of  reform  by  the  imposition  on 
all  English  monasteries  of  the  strict  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  two  of 
the  main  features  of  which  were  "  that  indolence  is  the  enemy  of 
the  soul" — " oHositas  inimica  est  animce'' ;  and  that  the  most 
essential  work  was  "the  labour  of  obedience" — "  obedie^itice  laborein." 

The  four  years  that  Dunstan  was  at  Worcester  (957-961)  not 
being  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  work,  he  bequeathed 
it  to  a  successor  more  zealous  than  himself,  one  of  the,  if  not  tJie, 
greatest  bishops  who  has  ever  filled  this  See.  Oswald  in  his  youth 
had  seen  at  Winchester  what  English  monks  then  were.  He  had 
been  sent  to  the  great  French  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Eleury,  and 
had  there  learnt  what  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  could  do  to  sanctify 
the  lives  of  men  when  strictly  enforced,  and  had  also  probably 
learnt  how  dangerous  a  rival  to  the  Benedictines  the  Celtic  monks 
had  once  been.  Oswald  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  the 
Benedictine  rule  formed  the  highest  ideal  of  holiness.  Indeed 
St.  Benedict  never  possessed  a  more  loyal  follower,  a  more  zealous 
servant  than  this  Englishman,  and  his  elevation  to  the  See  of 
Worcester  gave  him  full  scope  for  his  work. 

The  change  that  has  been  mentioned  as  following  from  the 
Danish  invasions  had  had  its  full  operation  in  the  Diocese  of 
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Worcester.  The  smaller  religious  houses,  such  as  Blockley,  Bredon, 
FJadbury,  Hanbury,  Kempsey,  Kidderminster,  and  Wittington, 
had  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  bishoprick.  How  far  the 
process  might  have  gone  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  Oswald  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  it.  The  larger  houses,  seeing  that  the  fate  of  the 
smaller  had  been  absorption,  were  more  amenable  to  pressure,  and 
preferred  the  adoption  of  the  Benedictine  rule  and  the  maintenance 
of  their  existence  to  their  freedom  and  probable  absorption.  The 
result  was  to  leave  the  county  with  three  great  houses  that 
adopted  this  rule,  Worcester,  Pershore,  and  Evesham.  All  had 
been  in  existence  for  some  time — Worcester  from  680,  Pershore 
from  689,  Evesham  from  701,  Tewkesbury  from  705,  Winchcomb 
from  789 — as  secular  houses ;  now,  under  Oswald's  reform,  they 
became  regulars.  Gloucester  held  out;  that  great  house  did  not 
adopt  the  Benedictine  rule  till  later. 

The  establishment  of  this  great  group  of  Benedictine  abbeys 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  labours  of  Oswald.  His  motive  was  probably 
the  result  of  a  genuine  admiration  of  the  system  he  had  seen 
in  Erance.  He  may  have  had  no  ulterior  ideas,  but  worked 
solely  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  But  his  work  was 
utilised  for  other  purposes.  This  double  line  of  Benedictine  monas- 
teries formed  a  position  from  which  an  attack  could  be  organised 
on  the  Celtic  Church.  To  the  Latin  ecclesiastics  the  existence  of 
that  Church — an  independent  Church  which  cared  not  for  Rome — 
was  an  unholy  thing,  which  was  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary,  and  was  to  be  got  rid  of  at  all  cost.  Under 
the  Saxons  the  work  was  begun  by  trying  to  secure  the  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Wales  as  else- 
where. At  first  the  attempt  was  made  in  minor  matters,  such  as 
the  recognition  of  his  ordination  of  priests  or  consecration  of  bishops, 
and  then  by  referring  to  him  in  cases  of  controversy  on  such 
questions  as  related  to  the  boundaries  of  Welsh  dioceses.  In 
themselves  these  things  were  nothing,  but  they  were  used  after- 
wards to  show  that  Eome  had  authority  over  the  Celtic  Church 
by  reason  of  the  Welsh  sees  being  part  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 

A  system  that  afterwards  became  developed  into  one  of  the 
favourite  methods  of  attack  was  begun  before  the  Conquest.  It  con- 
sisted in  giving  a  grant  of  land  to  a  foreign  religious  house.  They 
sent  over  some  monks  to  take  possession  of  and  look  after  their 
property,  and  these  monks  as  a  shelter  and  a  place  of  residence  put 
up  some  buildings.  These  establishments  became  known  as  cells  to 
the  foreign  houses  to  which  they  belonged.  Two  of  these  cells  were 
erected  in  Worcestershire  before  the  Conquest.  Edward  the  Confessor 
gave  lands  at  Deerhurst  to  the  great  French  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 
The  French  monks  sent  over  a  detachment,  who  took  possession  of 
Deerhurst,  and  it  remained  for  many  years  an  appanage  to  that 
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important  house.  The  other  was  Lappalt,  near  Halesowen,  where 
the  Earl  of  Chester  granted  land  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Eemigius  at 
Rheims. 

Whatever  work  these  monasteries  could  have  done  in  Saxon 
hands  was  stopped  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Normans  were 
jealous,  and  rightly  jealous,  of  the  Saxon  monks,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  their  attack  on  Wales  they  only  employed  monasteries  on 
whose  loyalty  they  could  rely.  They  thus  preferred  to  establish 
cells  of  their  Norman  houses,  and  grant  lands  to  them,  rather  than  to 
utilize  any  English  house.  Nothing  shows  this  better  than  the  list  of 
the  tenants-in-chief  in  Domesday  Book.  In  1066,  the  year  of  the 
Conquest,  there  were  only  three  religious  houses  in  Worcestershire. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1086,  the  year  when  Domesday  was  compiled, 
the  list  as  shown  by  that  book  contains  the  names  of  1 2  ecclesiastical 
tenants-in-chief  out  of  a  total  of  28,  and  of  the  12  there  are  three 
foreigners — the  abbeys  of  St.  Denis  and  Cormeilles,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux.  The  English  religious  tenants-in-chief  were  the  Church 
of  Worcester,  the  Church  of  Pershore,  and  the  Church  of  Evesham, 
and  the  following  additions :  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Church  of 
Coventry,  the  Church  of  Gloucester,  the  Church  of  Westminster, 
the  Church  of  St.  Guthlac,  Hereford,  and  the  Church  of  Wolver- 
hampton. Of  these  the  abbeys  of  St.  Denis  and  Cormeilles,  and 
the  Churches  of  Worcester,  Coventry,  Gloucester,  Westminster, 
Hereford,  and  Pershore,  were  Benedictine.  This  again  shows  the 
great  and  remarkable  preponderance  of  the  Benedictines.  Soon 
after  the  Conquest  Gloucester  became  Benedictine,  and  the  Norman 
hold  upon  it  was  so  strong  that  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a 
Norman  house.  A  little  later  Tewkesbury  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  became  practically  a  Norman  foundation ; 
so  these  two  houses  could  be  safely  trusted  to  aid  in  any  attack  on 
the  Celts  or  the  Celtic  Church.  It  will  be  noticed  that  soon  after 
the  Conquest  there  were  seven  Benedictine  houses  (Gloucester, 
Deerhurst,  Winchcombe,  Tewkesbury,  Evesham,  Pershore,  and 
Worcester)  within  a  radius  of  about  16  miles,  if  Tewkesbury  is 
taken  as  a  centre.  Hardly  any  other  part  of  England  could  show 
such  a  collection  of  great  abbeys  within  so  small  a  radius.  Above 
Worcester,  on  the  Severn,  before  the  Conquest,  there  was  no 
Benedictine  house.  The  middle  Severn  was  left  open,  while  the 
lower  was  most  carefully  guarded.  At  this  time  Herefordshire 
was  without  a  single  Benedictine  house.  It  was  on  the  line  of  the 
Severn  monasteries  that  the  Latins  relied  for  attack  or  defence 
from  the  Celtic  Church.  The  loyalty  of  some  of  the  English  houses 
to  the  Norman  does  not  seem  to  have  been  above  suspicion, 
and  so  it  was  from  the  left  of  the  line  from  Gloucester  and 
Tewkesbury  that  the  attack  on  the  Celtic  Church  was  made. 
Between  the  date  of  the  Conquest,  1066  and  1100,  the  Normans 
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established  six  Benedictine  cells  in  South  Wales.  Four  of  them 
were  cells  to  Benedictine  houses  in  Normandy  (Chepstow  to 
Cormeilles,  Monmouth  to  St.  Florence  Saumur,  Abergavenny 
to  St.  Vincent  le  Maus,  and  Pembroke  to  Seez).  Brecon  was 
a  cell  to  the  Conqueror's  new  abbey  of  Battle,  and  Ewias  Lacy  to 
Gloucester.  Malvern  had  also  been  founded  as  a  cell  to  St.  Peter, 
Westminster.  To  guard  the  upper  Severn  the  Earl  of  Montgomery 
in  1087  had  founded  the  abbey  of  Shrewsbury  as  a  cell  to  Seez. 
In  the  next  century  the  same  policy  was  continued  :  Ewenny  was 
founded  as  a  cell  to  Gloucester,  Cardiff  as  a  cell  to  Tewkesbury. 
It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  Benedictine  cells  established  in  South  Wales  j  they  were 
numerous,  and  all  seem  to  have  proceeded  on  the  footing  of 
planting  Benedictine  colonies  for  proselytizing  purposes  and  spreading 
the  Norman  rule.  A  colony  was  sent  forth  from  Worcester  to  Little 
Malvern,  and  Ralph  de  Todeni,  a  Worcestershire  landowner, 
established  at  Astley,  on  the  Severn,  a  cell  to  St.  Taurinus  of  Evreux. 

Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  formed  the  Marches  or  Border- 
land between  the  Norman  line  of  the  Severn  and  Wales,  and  while 
at  first  to  some  extent  the  same  process  was  applied  here,  afterwards 
a  more  interesting  method  was  tried. 

In  various  parts  of  Herefordshire  Benedictine  cells  were  estab- 
lished, one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  Leominster,  a  cell 
to  Reading.  There  were  six  others,  Brockley,  St.  Guthlac's,  Here- 
ford, Kilpeck,.Lyre  Ocle,  Monkland,  and  Titley  in  Herefordshire; 
and  two,  Bromfield  and  Moorfield,  in  Shropshire.  Of  these  Brom- 
field,  Kilpeck,  and  St.  Guthlac's  were  cells  to  Gloucester,  Moorfield 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  Monkland  to  the  Norman  abbey  of  Conches. 
According  to  Tanner,  after  the  Conquest  only  152  Benedictine 
houses,  including  cells,  were  established  in  this  country,  and  of  these 
142  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  John.  Of  this  number,  32 
were  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Severn,  the  Welsh  Marches,  or  in 
South  Wales.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  the  Normans  waged  the 
fight.  The  Severn  houses  formed  the  main  line  of  attack;  from  the 
left,  advanced  posts  were  thrown  out,  and  in  the  front  skirmishers 
were  thrown  forward,  so  by  means  of  the  efforts  the  monks  in 
these  cells  were  to  make  on  their  neighbours  it  was  hoped  the 
Celtic  Church  would  be  destroyed  and  Wales  safely  brought  into  the 
Latin  fold.  Great  as  was  the  work,  and  ably  as  it  was  designed 
and  carried  out,  it  was,  so  far  as  the  Benedictines  were  concerned, 
a  failure,  and  the  failure  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  scattered  cells  containing  two  or  three  monks  a  laxity  of 
discipline  equal  to  what  had  existed  in  the  old  Saxon  houses  arose. 
That  this  would  be  so  was  only  what  was  to  be  naturally  expected, 
but  the  stories  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  his  Speculmn  Ecclesice 
of  the  conduct  of  the  monks  in  one  of  the  cells  of  St.  Taurinus,  of 
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the  wonder  of  the  Gloucester  monk  at  the  mode  of  life  at  St.  Peter'g, 
Gloucester,  after  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  Welsh  cell,  seem  to 
point  out  the  reason  why  the  Benedictines  failed — want  of  control 
and  the  consequent  laxity  of  habits  and  growth  of  idleness.  The 
missionary  fervour  had  left  the  Benedictines.  The  monks  of  their 
large  houses  like  those  of  the  Severn  monasteries  gave  up  all  idea 
of  converting  the  Welsh,  and  employed  themselves  in  writing  those 
annals  that  have  fortunately  come  down  to  us,  showing  what  the 
monasteries  really  were.  Each  of  the  great  Severn  houses,  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  Evesham,  Pershore,  and  Worcester,  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  monasteries  and  of 
monastic  life,  and,  it  may  be,  have  rendered  us  a  more  important 
service  than  if  they  had  won  the  Celtic  Church  to  the  Latin 
communion. 

This  lethargic  spirit  that  arose  and  grew  up  among  the  Benedic- 
tines both  here  and  abroad  led  men  to  consider  if  something  more 
was  not  required  to  revive  the  spirit  of  holiness  than  a  mere  strict 
compliance  with  their  founder's  rule.  Men  felt  that  rule  no  loncrer 
possessed,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  its  greatest  admirers,  "  that 
invincible  attraction  with  which  it  has  inspired  living  men  and 
generous  minds,  upright  and  devoted  hearts,  souls  struck  with  the 
love  of  solitude  and  sacrifice.""^  Something  fresh  was  required  to 
galvanise  it  into  life.  A  revision  of  the  Benedictine  rule  was  made 
by  Odto,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  but  his  reformed  order  of  monks— the 
Cluniacs — had  little  if  any  effect  on  the  Welsh  from  the  two  South 
Wales  cells  of  Malpas  and  St.  Clears,  or  the  Herefordshire  cell  of 
Clifford  or  the  Shropshire  of  Wenlock  and  Preen.  So  far  as  Wor- 
cestershire was  concerned  there  was  no  Cluniac  house;  Dudley,  the 
nearest,  having  been  decided  to  be  in  another  diocese.  A  further 
reform  of  the  Benedictines,  introduced  by  Stephen  dAuvergne  at 
Grandmont,  from  which  its  followers  were  called  Grandmontines, 
had  even  less  effect.  The  two  border  cells,  one  at  Craswell,  near 
Hay,  and  one  at  Abbotsbury,  in  Shropshire,  produced  no  real  result. 
Another  reform  of  the  Benedictines  was  brought  about  by  Bernard 
d' Abbeville,  its  followers  being  called  from  his  monastery  at  Tinon, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chatres,  Tironean  Benedictines.  A  house,  St. 
Dogmall's,  was  established  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  two  cells,  one  at 
Caldey  and  one  at  Pill,  but  this  was  the  extent  of  this  reform  in 
Wales.  This  closes  the  list  of  the  Benedictine  attempts  against 
the  Celtic  Church.  The  rule  of  Columbanus  had  failed  to  check 
the  march  westward  of  the  rule  of  Benedict,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  Benedictines  failed,  miserably  failed,  in  their  attack  on  the 
Celtic  Church.  Se  far  as  any  missionary  work  was  concerned  the 
work  of  the  Severn  houses  was  done,  and  the  inmates  had  for  the 

*  "  L'attrait  invincible  qu'elle  a  inspire  aus  intelligences  vives  et  g^n^reuses  aux  cceurs 
droits  et  de'vou6s  aus  ames  eprises  de  solitude  et  de  sacrifice."  Montalembert  Les  Moines 
d' Occident,  II.  70 
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future  to  find  other  work  to  do.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  find 
it ;  they  gradually  relapsed  into  the  state  they  described  the  Saxon 
monks  as  having  attained,  until  at  length  they  shared  the  fate  of 
the  Saxons  and  were  absorbed  by  the  State.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  Severn  group  of  Benedictine 
houses  seems  to  be  that  they  were  formed  as  a  base  from  which  to 
act  either  to  repel  the  advance  or  to  direct  an  attack  upon  the  rival 
system  of  Christianity.  The  design  was  a  bold  one,  and  one  which, 
so  far  as  the  designers  could  see,  almost  certain  of  success.  Its 
failure  was  due  to  two  causes,  both  wholly  beyond  the  control  or 
conception  of  the  designers.  No  one  who  saw  the  zeal  of  the 
Benedictines  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  and  during  the  tenth  centuries 
would  deem  it  possible  that  that  zeal  could  so  soon  have  cooled. 
No  one  could  imagine  the  Norman  conquest,  or  how  totally  it  upset 
the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  Saxons  both  in  lay  and  religious  matters. 
The  Normans  adopted  the  Benedictine  design  for  the  conquest  of 
Wales,  but  they  drew  the  monks  from  their  continental  rather  than 
from  their  English  houses.  It  was  impossible  for  foreign  houses  to  do 
more  than  exert  the  merest  shadow  of  control  over  their  cells  here. 
The  result  was  the  old  one — laziness  and  license  in  the  inmates  of  the 
cells.  This  brought  the  Benedictine  rule  into  disrepute  and  discredit. 
Had  the  attempt  been  made  from  English  houses,  and  proper  steps 
taken  to  ensure  order  and  discipline  in  the  cells,  the  result  might 
have  been  different.  The  Welsh  regarded  all  Normans,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  as  strangers  and  enemies.  The  Norman  bishops 
regarded  the  Saxon  Benedictine  monasteries  as  wholly  unreliable, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  considerable  jealousy  had  grown  up 
between  the  old  Saxon  and  the  new  Norman  monasteries.  The 
Normans  leaned  to  their  own  friends,  and  these  having  to  depend  on 
the  Normans,  and  the  Normans  abroad  were  most  thoroughly  loyal, 
and  did  their  best  in  every  way  to  extend  Norman  ideas  and  Norman 
rule,  it  is  probably  to  this  that  we  find  so  many  different  kinds  of 
religious  houses  in  Herefordshire  and  South  Wales,  the  Norman 
trying  each  of  the  religious  orders  in  turn  so  as  to  find  which  was  best 
suited  for  his  work.  To  take  Herefordshire  as  an  example.  After 
the  Conquest  the  Normans  established  there  seven  Benedictine 
houses,  two  of  the  Augustine  Canons,  one  Premonstratensian,  one 
Cluniac,  one  Grandmontine.  The  Carthusians  were  only  there  tem- 
porarily. The  Normans,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  fail  from  want  of 
trying  different  orders.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  neither  in 
South  Wales,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  nor  Worcestershire,  was 
there  a  single  Gilbertine  house,  the  only  religious  order  that  had  its 
rise  in  England.  The  reason  above  given — that  in  their  wars  with 
the  Welsh  the  Normans  were  determined  to  have  loyal  supporters, 
on  whom  they  could  rely,  and  not  to  introduce  treason  into  a  vital 
point  of  their  lines — seems  probably  the  true  one. 
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But  it  was  not  merely  from  a  religious  point  of  view  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbeys  were  placed  upon  the  Severn  :  there  were 
temporal  reasons  as  well.  The  three  great  roads  into  Wales  cross  the 
Severn  at  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester;  at  each  of  these 
places  there  was  a  large  and  rich  Benedictine  Abbey.  The  great 
tract  of  forest  which  practically  stretched  across  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wye  to  the  Dee  formed  a  belt  of  land  where  no  one  was  allowed 
to  possess  arms,  so  that  when  the  Welsh  swept  down  on  these 
points  to  carry  the  passage  of  the  Severn  there  would  always  be 
time,  if  the  abbeys  could  be  trusted,  to  arm  their  tenants  and  to 
resist  the  invaders.  That  this  was  no  imaginary  danger,  and  that 
the  abbeys  furnished  no  imaginary  protection,  the  history  of 
Worcestershire  bears  ample  witness.  What,  at  certain  times  of  our 
history,  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  Welsh  could  have  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Severn  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  there  were  times 
when  it  might  have  caused  the  greatest  danger. 

The  triumph  of  the  Latin  over  the  Celtic  Church,  so  far  as  it 
did  triumph,  was  due  to  another  order  of  monks.  Modern  ecclesi- 
astical enthusiasts  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Cistercian  as  the 
highest  ideal  of  the  monastic  movement.  It  is  hard  to  withhold 
admiration  from  the  religious  body  that  produced  St.  Bernard,  that 
designed  the  purest  and  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely  forms  of  mediaeval 
architecture.  To  the  labour  of  the  Cistercian  the  triumph  of  the 
Latin  Church  is  due,  but  it  is  well  not  to  enquire  too  closely  into 
the  way  it  was  brought  about.  The  Cistercians  on  their  first  estab- 
lishment in  this  country  were  not  a  rich  order,  and  they  soon 
found  there  was  more  to  be  made  out  of  the  superstitious  fears  of 
the  Welsh  princes  than  from  the  liberality  of  the  Norman  Barons. 
The  Cistercians  came  to  England  in  1188,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  had  induced  the  Welsh  landowners  to  become  their 
most  generous  benefactors.  At  first  the  Normans  who  brought 
them  over  imagined  that  the  Cistercians  would  prove  more  loyal 
allies  than  the  Benedictines,  that  they  would  be  more  Norman  than 
the  Normans.  The  Cistercians  found  the  greater  portion  of  England 
occupied,  and  it  was  only  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  fens  and  the 
wilds  of  Wales  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  establishing  them- 
selves. Acting  on  the  principle  that  everything  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  necessity  of  living,  they  became  all  things  to  all  men,  and,  as 
it  paid,  they  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Welsh  in  their  claims  for 
political  freedom.  It  was  in  the  Cistercian  house  of  Strata  Florida 
that  the  Welsh  princes  hatched  rebellion  against  Edward  I.  and 
Henry  IV.  It  was  a  Cistercian  monk  that  was  with  Llewellyn 
when  he  was  killed.  Their  success  must  have  surpassed  their 
expectations.  The  Welsh,  in  trying  to  maintain  their  claims  to 
political  freedom,  overlooked  the  claims  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and 
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what  the  Benedictines  had  failed  to  accomplish  by  force  the 
Cistercians  accomplished  by  guile.  It  may  be  open  to  question  how 
far  Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  sincere  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Welsh 
Cistercians,  but  it  may  be  that  he  saw  they  were  destroying 
the  last  hope  of  Celtic  Christianity  and  establishing  the  rule  of 
Eome,  and  so  deserved,  from  a  Celtic  point  of  view,  all,  and  more 
than  all,  the  abuse  he  heaps  so  unsparingly  upon  them.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  no  Cistercian  abbey  was  built  on  the  middle 
Severn.  Buildwas  is  an  exception,  but  Buildwas  was  not  near  one 
of  the  vital  points  of  the  river ;  it  was  also  an  early  foundation  and 
most  likely  founded  before  the  true  effect  of  the  Cistercian  estab- 
lishment in  Wales  had  been  discovered.  The  only  Worcestershire 
Cistercian  house,  Bordesley,  was  on  the  Warwickshire  border, 
and  the  Gloucestershire  house,  Hailes,  was  a  colony  of  much  later 
date.  Both  were  too  isolated  and  too  far  away  from  the  Severn  to 
be  of  much  importance  in  the  question  of  defence.  Flaxley,  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  was  a  Bordesley  colony,  and  might  have  been 
dangerous,  but  probably  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  founder,  took 
care  to  prevent  this.  Dore,  the  Herefordshire  Cistercian  house,  was 
loyal  and  aided  Prince  Edward  in  his  adventures  before  Evesham. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Cistercian  houses  in  England  found  loyalty 
more  advantageous  than  plotting  with  the  Welsh.  The  Cistercians 
are  entitled  to  the  honour,  such  as  it  is,  of  succeeding  where  the 
Benedictines  failed,  but  when  the  means  by  which  that  success  was 
brought  about  are  considered  it  is  questionable  if  the  honour  does 
not,  after  all,  rest  with  the  Benedictines. 

One  fact  shows  how  strongly  political  reasons  influenced  the 
foundation  of  the  Worcestershire  houses.  Baldwin,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  pilgrimage  through  Wales  is  recorded  by  Giraldus,  was  a 
Cistercian  monk ;  yet,  although  he  held  the  See  of  Worcester  for 
six  years,  and  during  the  time  when  Cistercian  foundations  were 
being  Actively  carried  on,  not  a  single  Cistercian  house  was  founded 
in  the  Diocese.  King  John  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Cistercians, 
witness  his  charters  to  the  Welsh  houses.  Mauger,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  during  John's  reign,  was  a  Cistercian,  and  died  at 
Pontigny,  yet  no  Cistercian  house  was  established  in  Worcestershire 
in  his  time.  Some  reason  there  must  have  been  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  order  from  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  submitted  that 
the  defensive  reason  is  the  true  one. 

Although  the  Benedictines  failed  in  the  object  for  which  they 
were  established  on  the  Severn  yet  they  had  their  reward.  Any 
one  who  looks  through  Pope  Nicholas'  Valor  and  notes  the 
possessions  of  the  Benedictine  houses  in  the  Welsh  Dioceses  will  see 
that  the  Normans  were  most  generous  to  their  religious  allies. 
For  instance,  take  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff,  the  Benedictine  house 
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of  Goldcliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk  was  a  cell  to  Bee ;  no  less  than 
17  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff  belonged  to  that  house. 
Abergavenny,  a  cell  to  St.  Vincent  le  Mans,  had  six  churches.  The 
Norman  abbey  of  Lire  had  considerable  possessions ;  so  also  had 
Tewkesbury,  Gloucester,  and  Malvern.  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  go 
into  details,  but  it  was  part  of  the  system  I  have  tried  to  explain, 
that  the  Severn  Benedictine  abbeys  should  be  as  much  connected  as 
possible  with  Wales,  both  for  purposes  of  intelligence  and  also  for 
purposes  of  defence. 

The  reasons  I  have  ventured  to  put  forward  for  the  existence  of 
the  Severn  group  of  Benedictine  abbeys  are,  therefore,  two  :  first,  a 
religious  or  rather  a  missionary  object,  an  attack  by  the  Latin  on 
the  Celtic  Church — an  attempt  to  destroy  that  church  and  that 
monastic  system  that  had  contended  so  stoutly,  and  with  such 
success,  against  the  spread  of  their  rule  and  the  advance  of  their 
church.  This  movement,  if  not  checked,  was  at  least  diverted  by 
the  Conquest,  and  the  religious  object  was  united  with  a  political 
one — the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  Wales  to  the  Norman  rule  as 
well  as  to  the  Latin  Church.  The  second  reason  was  to  establish  a  line 
of  defensive  posts — forts  we  should  say — along  the  Severn  to  resist 
any  Welsh  attack,  and  for  this  reason  the  abbeys  were  Normanized 
and  converted  into  Norman  garrisons.  The  Herefordshire  houses 
were  out-posts  that  might  be  useful,  but  the  real  line  of  defence 
was  the  Severn.  On  them  the  Normans  relied,  and  did  not  do  so 
in  vain. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  religious 
houses  is  not  the  popular  one,  nor  the  one  that  is  usually  received, 
or  that  finds  favour  with  modern  monastic  enthusiasts,  who 
regard  the  selection  of  the  sites  from  the  purely  religious  point  of 
view.  But  we  are  far  more  given  than  the  Normans  were  to  look 
at  the  religious  as  opposed  to  the  political  ideas  of  the  founders. 
We  neglect  the  secular  for  the  religious  side ;  we  trust  too  much  to 
the  legends,  the  lovely  legends  that  the  monks  have  left  us,  that 
were  told  to  magnify  the  virtues  of  the  pious  founder  and  to 
encourage  the  others.  We  forget  that  the  monks  were  societies,  not 
of  ecclesiastics  but  of  laymen,  who  had  to  do  work  not  only  of 
a  religious  but  also  of  a  secular  nature.  This  is  why  they  succeeded ; 
this  is  wiiy  any  attempt  to  revive  the  monasteries  would  fail.  The 
Severn  is  no  longer  the  border  line  between  two  rival  religious 
systems,  or  two  rival  nationalities.  We  are  now — thanks  to  the 
work  of  the  monks — one  England  ;  and  we,  who  are  often  tempted 
to  speak  depreciatingly  of  the  English  religious  houses,  should  not 
forget  what  their  real  work  was  and  what  we  owe  to  the  labours  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
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Some  Account  of  the  Royal  Manor  of  King's  Norton^  Worcestershire. — 
A  Paper  by  W.  Salt  Brassington,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  the 
Worcester  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 

EVERYONE  interested  in  the  history  of  the  English  people 
must  be  attracted  more  or  less  to  the  study  of  local  history, 
for  the  story  of  the  village  or  the  manor  is  the  story  of  the  nation 
written  in  brief.  The  history  of  a  royal  manor  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  that  of  a  manor  owned  by  a  simple  knight  or  squire. 
Thus  the  chief  interest  to  be  found  in  annals  of  King's  Norton  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  royal  manor  and  was  granted  to  the  noble 
house  of  Mortimer,  again  reverting  to  the  Crown  when  the  heirs  of 
Mortimer  became  heirs  to  the  English  throne.  For  centuries  the 
manors  of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton,  always  spoken  of  together  till 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  occasionally  formed  part  of  the  dower 
of  the  Queens  of  England.  The  great  churches  at  Worcester  and 
Bordesley  also  obtained  possessions  here.  At  a  later  period  Henrietta 
Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  led  her  little  army,  collected  in  the  north, 
through  this  parish,  and  marched  on  towards  Oxford.^  This  event 
happened  in  the  year  of  grace  1643,  at  which  time  a  notable 
Presbyterian  divine,  Thomas  Hall,  founder  of  the  parish  library  of 
King's  Norton,  held  the  mastership  of  the  Grammar  School  and 
the  incumbency  of  the  noble  parish  church.  On  May  12,  1645, 
Charles  I.  came  to  King's  Norton  and  besieged  Hawkesley  House, 
belonging  to  one  Mr.  Middlemore.  This  strong  garrison  being 
reduced,  the  King  marched  on  towards  Leicester,  and  a  month 
afterwards  he  fought  on  Naseby  Field. ^ 

This  north-east  corner  of  Worcestershire  is  rendered  more 
interesting  to  archaeologists  from  the  fact  that  a  British  way  and  a 
Eoman  road  passed  through  it  from  south  to  north.  Passing  over 
the  British,  Roman,  and  early  Saxon  times,  when  the  history  of 
this  part  of  Mercia  is  almost  a  blank  page,  we  may,  I  think,  safely 
assume  that  the  manor  of  Bromsgrove,  in  which  Norton  was  in- 
cluded, formed  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  rulers  of  the  Mercian 
kingdom.  Somewhat  later  the  manor  seems  to  have  been  held  by 
Leofric  and  Godiva,  of  Coventry  celebrity,  but  this  is  conjectural. 
Domesday  Booh  records  that,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Earl  Edwin  (grandson  of  Leofric)  held  the  manor.  Again  in 
Domesday  Booh  we  read  : — "  In  Wircestre  :  King  William  holds  in 
demesne  Bremesgrave,  with  eighteen  here  wicks. "  Of  these  berewicks 
the  first  two  on  the  list  are  Museleie  (Moseley)  and  Nortune 
(King's  Norton).  Most  of  the  other  sixteen  hamlets  have  been 
identified  with  farms  or  hamlets  existing  at  the  present  time.    From 

(1)  Dugdale's  Diary,  ed.  Hamper. 
(2)  R.  Symond's  Journal.    Harl.  MSS.,  No.  911,  f.  9,  and  Clarendon's  Hist.,  anno  1645. 
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the  eleventh  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  manors  of 
Bromsgrove  and  King's  Norton  were  nearly  always  coupled  together 
in  legal  and  official  documents ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  disassociate 
the  history  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other,  and  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  their  close  connexion  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the 
church  of  Norton  being  a  dependant  upon  the  mother  church  of 
Bromsgrove.  From  certain  depositions^  taken  in  1624  it  appears 
that  the  court-house  of  both  manors  was  situated  upon  the  Lickey, 
but  the  site  of  this  ancient  structure  is  unknown. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  the  year  1564  (as 
appears  from  the  depositions  mentioned  above,  but  according  to 
another  witness  in  1558),  the  manors  were  separated,  the  Bromsgrove 
Court  being  held  at  Bromsgrove,  and  the  Norton  Court,  probably, 
at  Norton,  and  in  recent  times  occasionally  at  Moseley  and  else- 
where. Within  the  manor  of  Bromsgrove  there  were  twelve  sub- 
ordinate manors,  of  which  several  exist,  in  name  at  least,  at  the 
present  time. 

The  descent  of  the  manor  has  been  roughly  traced  by  Dr.  Nash 
in  the  Collections  for  the  History  of  Worcestershire,  but  since  the 
publication  of  that  noble  book  many  important  documents  relating 
to  Bromsgrove  and  King's  Norton  have  been  found  at  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  Bromsgrove  papers 
have  been  in  great  part  transcribed  by  my  late  friend,  Mr,  W.  A. 
Cotton,  of  Bromsgrove,  and  I  have  obtained  copies  of  several  early 
documents  relating  to  King's  Norton,  which  help  to  fill  up  some  of 
the  gaps  left  by  Dr.  Nash. 

The  first  grant  yet  found  is  in  the  Charter  Roll  of  the  year  1200, 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  King  granted  to 
Hugo  Bard  (the  extended  form  of  whose  name  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture) the  manors  of  Bromsgrove  with  Norton  in  fee  farm  at  an 
increase  of  rent.  The  King  also  granted,  in  consideration  of  the 
increase,  the  right  to  hold  a  market  of  corn  there  on  Wednesdays. 
The  market  is  now  held  at  Bromsgrove  on  Tuesdays.  In  the  year 
1616  James  I.  granted  Edmund  Baynton,  Wm.  Gueste,  J.  Lyndon, 
and  F.  Potter,  the  right  to  hold  a  market  at  King's  Norton  on 
Saturdays  and  two  fairs  yearly,  together  with  a  Court  of  Pie-powder. 

The  next  grant  is  in  a  Close  Roll  of  1st  of  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1216), 
whereby  the  King  makes  grant  of  the  three  manors  of  Wich  (Droit- 
wich),  Bromsgrove,  and  Norton,  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  Shakespear's  "William  Longsword,"  who  appears  in 
the  play  of  King  John.  The  Earldom  of  Salisbury  was  created 
by  Richard  I.  in  1196,  and  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Earl 
Longuesp^e  in  1256.  There  is  a  fine  effigy  of  Earl  Longuespee  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral. 

(3)  Exchequer  Depositions,  22  James  I.,  Mich.  No.  41. 
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By  Letters  Patent  granted  in  22nd  of  Henry  III*  (a.d.  1238) 
the  manors  (probably  in  this  case  the  fee-farm  rents  only)  were 
granted  to  Ada,  youngest  sister  of  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Chester, 
Huntington,  &c.  The  Earl  died,  leaving  three  sisters,  whom  the 
King  dowered  with  crown  revenues,  taking  to  himself,  in  accordance 
with  feudal  custom,  the  estates  of  the  Earl  their  brother.  Ada 
married  Henry  de  Hastings,  Lord  Abergavenny.  On  March  11th, 
1242-3  (27th  Henry  III),  the  Sheriff  of  Worcester  was  commanded 
to  take  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  then  at  St.  Alban's,  the  manors 
of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  great  family  of 
Mortimer  obtained  possessions  here,  probably  by  way  of  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Crown.  Henry  III.  granted  to  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  sixth  Lord  of  Wigmore,  certain  moneys  arising  out  of 
the  rents  of  this  manor.  A  short  time  before  the  grant  was  made 
Roger  Mortimer  by  stratagem  delivered  Prince  Edward,  son  of 
Henry  III.,  from  imprisonment  at  Hereford  Castle,  and  brought 
him  to  his  own  border  fortress  of  Wigmore  in  safety — an  act  of 
loyalty  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  King.  Mortimer's 
previous  defeat  by  Simon  de  Montford,  and  the  losses  then  sustained, 
may  have  made  Henry  more  willing  to  recompense  his  faithful 
baron.  However  that  may  have  been,  on  December  18th,  in  the 
48th  year  of  his  reign  (1263)  Henry  III.  granted  to  Roger  Mortimer 
£100  per  annum  from  the  farm  of  the  manors  of  Bromsgrove  and 
Norton.  In  consideration  of  this  annuity  Roger  relinquished  his 
claim  to  the  manor  of  Lechlade  in  Gloucestershire.^  This  fact  and 
other  particulars  respecting  the  Mortimer  posessions  may  be  found 
in  a  manuscript  calendar  of  deeds  relating  to  the  manors  of  Broms- 
grove and  Norton,  apparently  unknown  to  Dr.  Nash. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  (1272-1307)  William  de  Furnell 
(i  Fernhill  Heath,  near  Worcester)  held  the  manors  in  fee-farm  for 
£63  6s.  8d.'^  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  same  King 
(1277-8)  a  grant  of  these  manors  was  made  by  the  King  to  his 
mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  in  confirmation  of  a  former  grant  made  by 
Henry  III.^  The  Queen  received  the  residue  of  the  rent  after  the 
rent-charge  of  £100  a  year  had  been  paid  to  the  Mortimers.     On 

(4)  Letters  Patent,  22nd  Henry  III.  (4).—"  The  King  granted  to  Henry  de  Hastings  and 
Ada  his  wife,  and  for  Ada  in  fee  farm  in  respect  of  the  inheritance  taken  by  himself  which 
belonged  to  Ada's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Chester,  which  inheritance  was  in  Chester,  the  manor 
of  Bremesgrave,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  the  manor  of  Balsovre  (Bolsover),  with  the 
castle  in  the  county  of  Derby,  the  manor  of  Mannerfield,  with  soc  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
the  manor  of  Oswardbee  in  the  same  county,  the  manor  of  Cumerdoure  in  the  same  county, 
the  manors  of  Widdington  and  Wolverhampton  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 

(5)  In  the  year  1243  Bolsover  was  resumed  by  the  Crown,  an  equivalent  being  made  to 
the  possessor.  The  manors  of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton  appear  to  have  been  resumed  about 
the  same  time. 

(6)  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.,  6041,  f.  296. 

(7)  Nash  Sub.  Bromsgrove.  Sir  William  de  Fernall  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  Broms- 
grove about  Henry  III.'s  time.    See  Reg.  Priory  of  Worcester. 

(8)  Pat.  Roll  6.  Ed.  i.,  18  June. 
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Nov.  20th,  1306,  it  was  recorded  that  Richard  de  Bremesgrave, 
Richard  de  Brademedewe,  Walter  de  Felde,  and  other  good  people 
of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton,  were  farmers  of  the  manor  for  the  King 
at  £110  per  annum,  and  complaint  was  made  that  whereas  there 
ought  to  be  raised  of  the  amerciaments  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
breach  of  assize  of  bread  and  ale  £22,  the  half  of  the  town 
where  the  brewers  and  bakers  lived  being  of  the  fee  of  the 
Prior  of  Worcester,  on  the  glebe  land  of  the  church  of  Bromsgrove, 
the  Prior  of  Worcester  had  purchased  a  writ  to  enquire  to 
whose  damage  it  would  be  if  the  King  granted  to  him  the  said 
amerciaments.  That  the  enquiry  was  made  privily  and  the  damage 
estimated  at  8s.,  whereas  it  would  amount  to  over  £10.  The 
farmers  say  "  that  if  the  thing  be  let  to  farm  to  the  said  Prior, 
they  will  return  to  the  King  his  manor,  and  this  would  be  greatly 
to  his  disadvantage,  particularly  as  it  would  deprive  the  Crown  of 
its  franchise  there."^  Clearly,  John  de  la  Wyke,  who  was  Prior  of 
Worcester  from  1301  to  1317,  was  not  above  doing  a  little  under- 
hand work.  He  had  followed  King  Edward  I.  to  Carlisle,  where 
the  English  were  assembled  to  do  battle  with  Robert  Bruce,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  King's  necessities  he  purchased  a  writ 
quod  damnum  for  the  amerciaments  of  the  manors  of  Bromsgrove 
and  Norton. 

By  an  Inquisition  Post  Mortem,  dated  1303-4,  we  obtain 
information  upon  the  extent  of  knight's  fees  and  advowsons  of 
churches  "  which  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  who  held  of  the  Lord  the 
King  in  capite,  made  before  the  escheator  of  the  Lord  the  King  at 
Dodintre,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  by  the  oath  of  John  de 
Banewell,  John  de  Bergh,  Roger  de  Wasseburne,  Thomas  de  Hanleye, 
Adam  de  Molyn,  John  de  la  More  (?  Middlemore),  John  del  Vise, 
Simon  de  Clyfton,  John  Sampson,  John  deOvertou,  Roger  de  Coston, 
and  Hugo  de  la  Dingle,  who  say  that  Hugo  Mustel  holds  one  knight's 
fee  and  a  half  in  Costume  (now  Cofton  Placket)  next  Bromsgrove, 
and  is  worth  yearly  in  all  issues  forty  shillings."  ^^ 

In  the  year  1317-18  (the  eleventh  of  Edward  IL)  the  King 
granted  to  John  Mortimer  the  manors  of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton  for 
a  rent  of  £10  to  be  paid  to  the  Royal  Exchequer.^^  This  charter  is 
important,  because  it  shows  how  the  Mortimers,  having  at  first 
nothing  but  an  annuity  from  the  manors,  gradually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  estate.  In  the  next  year,  1319,  we  are  told 
that  John  de  Mortimer  held  the  manors  in  capite  for  £10.  Probably 
there  may  have  been  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment  from 
the  Exchequer,  and  Mortimer  thought  it  best  to  collect  the  money 

(9)  Inquis.  Post  Mortem,  35  Ed.  I.,  No.  70. 

(10)  Inq.  Post  Mortem  Wigornia,  32  Ed.  I.,  No.  63  (6). 

(11)  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.,  6041,  f.  29  6. 
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and  pay  himself.  In  the  year  1319  (twelfth  of  Edward  II,)  we 
find  that  John  de  Mortimer,  of  Wigmore,  still  held  the  manors  in 
capite  in  fee-farm  for  £10  per  annum,  but  apparently  he  died  about 
this  time,  and  Roger  de  Mortimer  his  brother  succeeded  to  the 
manors,^^  doing  fealty  at  Worcester,  16th  April.  For  the  next  ten 
years  no  change  seems  to  have  taken  place,  but  in  1330  (third  of 
Edward  III.)  there  was  a  ratification  of  the  charter  of  Edward  II. 
to  John  de  Mortimer.  This  was  signed  on  July  14th,  and  on  the 
14th  of  September  following  the  King  discharged  the  manors  of 
the  fee-farm  rent  of  £10,  which  had  been  paid  by  the  Mortimers 
since  1318. 

When  viewed  in  relation  to  contemporary  history  these  facts 
appear  very  significant.  In  1327  Roger  Mortimer  and  Isabella, 
Queen  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.,  assumed  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  King  Edward  III.  In  1330  Isabella  and  Mortimer 
visited  Nottingham  in  royal  state,  Mortimer  taking  the  title 
Earl  of  March,  but  acting  in  all  respects  as  a  King.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  royal  favourite  took  every  opportunity  of  enriching 
himself,  and  so  we  may  account  for  the  two  grants  relating  to 
King's  Norton,  dated  14th  July  and  14th  Sept.  respectively.  It 
was  on  Oct.  19th  of  the  same  year  that  Mortimer  and  Isabella  were 
surprised  at  Nottingham  Castle  at  midnight.  Mortimer  was  seized 
while  seated  at  a  Council  in  the  castle  hall ;  and  the  amorous  Queen, 
hearing  the  disturbance,  rushed  from  her  chamber,  and  falling  on 
her  knees  before  her  "  sweet  son,"  besought  him  to  spare  the  life  of 
her  ''gentle  Mortimer."  Isabella's  prayers  were  of  no  avail;  the 
ambitious  Roger  was  hanged  by  order  of  Parliament  on  Nov.  29th. 
In  1354  another  Roger  Mortimer,  grandson  of  the  former,  obtained 
a  reversal  of  the  attainder,  and  it  was  declared  in  Parliament  that 
the  charges  on  which  his  grandfather  had  been  condemned  were 
false  and  the  sentence  unjust.  At  the  same  time  the  estates  were  in 
all  probability  restored  to  the  family. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  name  of 
Thomas  de  Henley  is  found  repeatedly  in  documents  relating  to 
King's  Norton  j  curiously  the  case  of  Thomas  de  Henley  was 
quoted  again  in  the  reign  of  James  I.^^  In  1301-2  a  deed  was 
drawn  up  by  which  Thomas  de  Henley  granted  to  William  Sal- 
warpe  and  Gefi'ery  Bernack  all  his  lands  in  Norton ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  written  "  a  letter  of  attourney  made  by  Thomas  de 
Henley  for  taking  seisine  by  William  Salwarpe  and  S.  Bernak,^* 
and  in  1374  William  Salwarpe  gave  up  to  Edmund  de  Mortimer, 
third  Earl  of  March,  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Norton  hereto- 
fore belonging  to  Thomas  de  Henley. 

(12)  Originalia  Roll,  12  Ed.  I.,  16  ap.    See  Nash. 
(13)  Exc.  Dep.,  22  James  I.,  Mich.,  No. 41.        (14)  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  6041.  f.  29  6. 
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Now  it  is  clear  that  Thomas  de  Henley  was  a  considerable  land- 
holder, and  it  is  just  possible  that  he  raay  have  been  an  illegitimate 
son  of  one  of  the  De  Montforts  of  Beaiidesert  Castle,  Henley, 
but  I  have  not  investigated  this  point.  In  1623  Henry  Dugard 
of  Bromsgrove  deposed  that  he  had  seen  in  a  Court  Eoll  of 
Eichard  II.  (1377-1399)  that  John  Colmer  (Colmore)  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  Eoger  Mortimer  and  others  all  the  estate  he  had 
in  a  certain  tenement  called  Marcers  in  Tessell,  in  the  manor  of 
King's  Norton,  late  of  Thomas  Henley,  and  which  came  to  the  lord 
by  escheat,  as  Thomas  Henley  was  a  bastard  and  died  without  heirs, 
wherefore  the  lord  granted  the  lands  to  Colmer.  Tessal  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book  ;  it  was  then  a  hamlet ;  it  is  now  represented 
by  a  farmhouse  on  the  Bristol  Road,  between  Long  Bridgd  and 
Northfield. 

William  Hutton,  Birmingham's  historian,  writing  in  the  year 
1795,  thus  refers  to  some  encroachments  made  by  Roger  Mortimer: — 

"Upon  King's  Wood,  five  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  two  hundred 
yards  east  of  the  Alcester  road,  runs  a  bank  for  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  unless 
obliterated  by  the  new  enclosure  ;  for  I  saw  it  complete  in  1775.  This  was 
raised  by  the  famous  Earl  of  March  about  1324,  to  inclose  a  wood,  from  whence 
the  place  derives  its  name.  .  .  .  The  parishes  of  King's  Norton,  Solihull, 
and  Yardley,  uniting  in  this  wood,  and  enjoying  a  right  of  commons,  the 
inhabitants  conceived  themselves  injured  by  the  inclosure,  assembled  in  a 
body,  threw  down  the  fence,  and  murdered  the  Earl's  bailiff.  Mortimer  in 
revenge  procured  a  special  writ  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  caused 
the  matter  to  be  tried  at  Bromsgrove,  where  the  affrighted  inhabitants,  over- 
awed by  power,  durst  not  appear  in  their  own  vindication.  The  Earl  there- 
fore recovered  a  verdict,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  £300  damage,  a  sum  nearly 
equal  at  that  time  to  the  fee-simple  of  the  three  parishes.  .  .  .  Payment 
was  protracted,  and  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  three  parishes  humbly 
petitioned  the  Crown  for  a  reduction  of  the  fine,  when  Edward  the  Third  was 
pleased  to  remit  about  £260." 

The  troubles  consequent  upon  the  erection  of  Mortimer's  Bank 
are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  both  Nash  and  Dugdale.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hill,  of  Birmingham,  whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Midlands  is  profound,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  note  : — 

"In  some  law  proceedings  in  the  year  1640  it  was  set  forth  that  by  a 
Record  of  5  Edw.  III.  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London,  'It  appears  that 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  being  the  lord  of  the  said  manor,  did  cause 
several  in  closures  to  be  made  of  the  waste  and  commonable  grounds  of  the 
said  manor,  and  the  same  to  be  fenced  and  ditched,  to  the  great  damage  and 
prejudice  of  the  then  commoners,  whereupon  the  said  inclosure  being  cast 
down  and  the  said  commoners  being  then  molested  and  troubled  by  the  said 
Earl  Mortimer  by  suits  in  law  unduly  prosecuted  and  proceeded  in,  did 
humbly  petition  his  then  Majesty  for  redress  therein. ' 

"These  proceedings  were  commenced  in  1331,  within  a  year  of  Roger 
Mortimer's  execution.  They  refer  unquestionably  to  the  entrenchment  called 
Mortimer's  Bank,  which  William  Hutton  saw  intact  in  the  year  1775  ;  and 
his  brief  reference  to  the  after  proceedings  is  fairly  accurate . 

"  It  appears  that  the  tenants  of  the  manor  procured  a  commission  from 
the  King  for  an  enquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  'Hogerus  de  Mortuo  Mari 
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nuper  Comes  March  qui  dominusfuit  Mancrii  de  Norton  et  Ricardus  de  EawJces- 
laxcc  tunc  Scneschallus. '  The  writ,  dated  from  Waltham,  was  directed  to  Ade  de 
Hervynton,  Will,  de  Shareshull,  et  Rad.  de  Perham,  and  the  inquisition  was 
held  before  the  two  last-named,  *  apud  le  horestoTc,  com.  Wigorn  et  Warr, '  on 
Monday  after  Holy  Trinity.  5  Ed.  III.,  and  a  jury  sworn  from  the  counties  of 
Warwick  and  Worcester  to  enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Earl  and 
his  steward  Hawkeslawe,  who  was  also  Sheriff  of  Wigorn. 

* '  The  return  of  the  jury  was  of  course  favourable  to  the  men  of  King's 
Norton,  who,  if  their  statements  can  be  relied  on,  had  been  so  intimidated  by 
Mortimer  that  they  dared  not  come  to  defend  themselves  at  a  trial  against 
them  for  throwing  down  the  enclosures,  for  fear  of  death  ;  that  they  were 
threatened  and  terrified  by  the  Earl  and  his  agents,  and  a  verdict  for  £300 
damages  recorded  against  them  by  a  jury  brought  by  the  Earl  from  remote 
places  and  suborned  and  constrained  to  make  such  verdict." 

The  next  document  introduces  us  to  another  noble  family,  the 
Beauchamps.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Edward  III.,  on  assuming 
the  Crown,  transferred  the  guardianship  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  then  a  minor,  from  Hugh  Despencer  to  Eoger 
Mortimer.  Twenty-two  years  later,  that  is  in  1349-50,  we  find 
that  John  Beauchamp  granted  to  Eoger  de  Mortimer  all  his  lands 
and  tenements  in  Bromsgrove  and  Norton,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  letters  of  attorney  for  seisin  by  Eoger  de  Mortimer  of  the 
manors  of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton.  How  John  Beauchamp  became 
possessed  of  these  manors  is  not  quite  clear  (perhaps  they  were 
granted  to  him  after  the  attainder  of  Eoger  Mortimer).  Neither  is 
it  clear  to  which  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Beauchamp  family 
he  belonged ;  he  may  have  been  John  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Hacke, 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset.  Again,  in  1357,  we  find  a 
letter  of  attorney  made  by  Eoger  de  Mortimer  to  receive  seisin  in 
Bromsgrove  in  his  name  for  John  de  Beauchamp.  This  is  a  turning 
of  the  tables  which  I  am  unable  to  explain  at  present.  But  on  the 
24th  of  July  in  the  next  year  (1358-9)  King  Edward  III.  discharged 
Eoger  Mortimer,  the  second  Earl  of  March,  from  all  arrears  of  debts 
arising  from  the  manors  of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton;  also  he 
pardoned  all  debts  of  the  late  Eoger  Mortimer.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  reversal  of  the  attainder. 

The  last  reference  to  the  Mortimers  which  I  can  give  here  is 
contained  in  the  Originalia  Roll,  34  of  Edward  III.  (1360),  8th  Oct. 
It  refers  to  letters  patent  lately  granted  to  William,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Ealph  Spigurnell,  Knt.,  John  de  Bisshopeston,  clerk, 
John  Laundels,  and  John  Gour,^^  to  hold  the  manors  for  eight  years 
during  the  minority  of  the  heir  of  Eoger  de  Mortimer,  lately  dead, 
revoking  clauses  respecting  knight's  fee  and  advowsons  of  the 
churches  of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton,  reserving  them  for  the  King's 
benefit.16 

(15)  Mr.  Joseph  Hill  informs  me  that  the  Gowers  held  lands  in  Norton  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  at  least.  Humphrey  Litelton,  of  Groveley,  married  Martha,  daughter 
of  Robert  Gower,  of  Colmers,  in  this  parish.  Dame  Litelton  died  July  4, 1588,  and  was  buried 
at  King's  Norton.  The  name  of  Robert  Gower  occurs  in  the  list  of  gentlemen  ordered  to 
appear  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.    See  Notes  and  Queries  (p.  310),  by  Mr.  J.  Noake. 

(16)  Originalia  Roll,  34  Edw.  III.,  Roll  18. 
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By  the  marriage  of  Philippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III.,  with  Edmund  Mortimer, 
great-grandson  of  Eoger  Mortimer,  first  Earl  of  March,  the  vast 
estates  belonging  to  the  Mortimers  subsequently  again  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  manors  of  Bromsgrove  and  Norton,  being  part 
of  these  estates,  were  again  reckoned  demesne  royal.  The  rule  of 
these  great  lords  was  indirectly  if  not  directly  beneficial  to  King's 
Norton ;  the  tenants  of  the  manor  became  wealthy,  and  a  trade  in 
wool  seems  to  have  been  established.  The  source  of  wealth,  I 
imagine,  was  the  large  extent  of  land  each  of  the  chief  tenants  held, 
and  perhaps  their  rich  pastures  and  extensive  common  rights ;  also 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  tenants  of  a  royal  manor,  such  as 
exemption  from  toll,  &c.  The  church  also  was  much  enlarged  and 
beautified,  it  would  seem  at  the  expense  of  the  Mortimers  and  their 
royal  descendants.  When  in  1461  the  fortune  of  war  made 
Edward  IV.  King  of  England,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  grant  to 
his  mother,  Cecely,  Duchess  of  York,  certain  manors,  including 
King's  Norton  and  Bromsgrove,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of 
Lechlade  and  other  manors.^^ 

Doubtless  in  course  of  time  many  more  grants  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  manor  will  be  found,  for  it  seems  to  have 
become  usual  after  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  for  Bromsgrove  and 
Norton  to  form  part  of  the  dower  of  the  Queens  of  England  ;  but 
for  the  present  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  from  1461  to  1558 
the  manor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Kings  and  Queens.  It  appears 
from  the  before-quoted  Exchequer  Depositions^^  of  1623  that  in 
the  4th  or  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1561-3)  the  manors 
of  Bromsgrove  and  King's  Norton  were  one  entire  manor  ;  that  then, 
or  it  might  be  a  few  years  earlier,  a  severance  was  made  by  order 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  lady  of  the  manor.  From  Exchequer 
Depositions  of  1594^^  it  appears  that  John  Norton,  of  King's 
Norton,  bailiff  of  the  manor  for  the  Queen,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  manor  gave  evidence  that  there  were  nearly  3,000  oaks  upon 
her  Majesty's  common  or  waste  lands  in  King's  Norton. 

Several  authors  have  from  time  to  time  transcribed  the  statement 
contained  in  the  pages  of  Nash's  history  that  "James  I.  (an.  reg.  9) 
granted  the  manors  to  John  Howe,  of  Bishop's  Liddiard,  in  co. 
Wilts.,  Esq.,  ancestor  of  Vyse  Howe,  Baron  Chedworth,  whose 
heirs  sold  them  to  Thomas  Windsor,  Earl  of  Plymouth,"  ancestor 
of  Lord  Windsor.  Dr.  Nash's  information  is  correct  as  far  as  the 
manor  of  Bromsgrove  is  concerned,  but  incorrect  if  applied  to  King's 
Norton,  as  is  proved  by  a  grant  dated  18th  Oct.  1st  James  I.  (1603). 2*^ 
The   King   granted   all   manner  of  waifes,  estrays,  felons'  goods, 

(17)  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MSS.,  6693,  p.  67,  f.  49. 

(18)  Exc.  Dep.,  22  James  I.,  Mich.  No.  41.  (19)  Exc.  Dep.,  36  Elizabeth,  Easter  No.  6. 

(20)  Letters  Patent,  copy  per  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hill. 
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&c.,  &c.,  within  any  of  the  manors,  lordships,  &c.,  of  King's  Norton, 
and  conveyed  them  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  (of  Denmark)  in 
jointure.  On  November  16,  1610,  by  indenture,  the  Queen  granted 
Edmund  Barry  and  Leonard  Bury,  for  consideration  therein  mentioned 
(ready-money  down),  all  such  waifes,  estrays,  felons'  goods,  &c.,  she 
(the  Queen)  to  have  two-thirds  of  all  such  waifes,  &c,,  and  the 
lessees  the  remaining  one-third.  This  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  made  because  the  lessees  would  be  better  able  than  the  royal 
consort  to  look  after  the  waifes  and  strays.  In  1615,  Oct.  9th, 
William  Pennell  was  elected  steward  of  the  manor,  and  John  Field, 
yeoman,  bailiff  for  the  Queen. 

Again,  from  copies  of  the  ancient  Court-roll  we  find  Henrietta 
Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  was  lady  of  the  manor.  This  would 
have  been  impossible  had  James  I.  sold  the  manor  to  John  Howe. 
By  the  kind  assistance  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  I  am  able  to 
trace  the  descent  of  the  manor  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  time  without  a  break. 

Charles  I.,  having  conveyed  the  manor  of  King's  Norton  to  his 
dearest  consort,  Henrietta  Mary,  for  her  life,  she  endeavoured  to 
enclose  and  appropriate  666  acres,  one-third  of  the  whole  common 
lands,  amounting  to  2,007  acres,  under  the  name  of  "an  improve- 
ment." The  tenants  resisted,  but  at  first  were  approached  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  the  deputy  steward,  Thomas  Smalbroke, 
instructed  to  procure  their  signatures  consenting  to  the  improvement. 
This  however  they  refused  to  give,  and  threw  down  the  fences. 
During  the  long  contention,  negotiation,  and  litigation  which  ensued 
it  was  shown  that  in  the  parish  were  300  houses,  120  teams,  4,000 
acres  in  tillage,  8,000  sheep  in  winter,  1,500  kyne,  500  horses, 
1,000  young  cattle,  bred  yearly;  that  Robert  Gower,  Wm.  Field, 
and  Eichard  Eotton  held  nearly  200  acres  of  land  each,  and  George 
Middlemore  certain  tenements,  extensive  lands  and  fields,  besides 
400  acres  of  meadow ;  that  the  manor  and  parish  was  seven  miles 
in  breadth  and  40  miles  in  compass ;  that  the  waste  was  in  most 
parts  barren  and  poor,  and  that  the  666  acres  which  the  Queen 
desired  to  take  was  the  best  part,  and  all  in  one  place,  and  that  the 
residue,  allowing  for  many  foul  roads  and  deep  highways,  would  not 
be  more  than  1,000  acres  of  the  most  barren  and  worst  part,  and 
lying  so  remote  as  not  to  be  worth  enclosure. 

In  August,  1638,  Sir  Thos.  Hatton  visited  King's  Norton  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  commoners ;  failing,  how- 
ever, in  this,  he  threatened  to  proceed  without  their  consents,  and 
said  that  it  would  be  much  worse  for  them,  that  their  rights  of 
common  should  not  only  be  questioned  in  the  Queen's  Court,  but 
peradventure  their  lands  of  inheritance  should  be  brought  within 
compass  of  a  forest. 
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The  prolonged  proceedings  seem  rather  to  have  had  the  object 
of  obtaining  favourable  terms  than  preventing  the  enclosure.  An 
order  was  made  in  November,  1639,  that  if  the  defendants  did  not, 
before  the  end  of  that  term,  show  upon  what  terms  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  "  improvement,"  an  order  would  be  made  as 
it  stood. 

From  1642  to  1649  Thos.  Smalbroke  held  the  office  of  steward, 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  Collins  as  steward  for  Henry 
Holcroft  and  others,  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament.  The 
following  year  Daniel  Greaves  had  become  steward  for  Edward 
Moore,  gentleman,  and  Willm.  Collins,  gentleman,  both  King's 
Norton  men,  and  probably  farmers  of  the  manor.  Daniel  Greaves 
continued  steward  under  Catherine,  the  consort  of  Charles  II.,  after 
the  Eestoration,  and  also  under  Denzill  Hollis,  Baron  Hollis,  of 
Ifield,  also  apparently  a  farmer  of  the  manor. 

He  was  followed  by  Benjamin  Greves,  and  he  again  by  Henry 
Palmer,  following  whom  Samuel  Carter,  a  councillor  of  the  adjacent 
town  of  Birmingham,  who  continued  steward  till  1692,  and  was 
followed  by  Benjamin  Greves  till  1699.  Nicholas  Grast,  another 
Birmingham  man,  was  steward  from  1699  to  1719. 

The  manor  continued  to  be  held  by  Catherine  during  the  reigns 
of  James  II.  and  William  and  Mary,  although  for  a  short  period 
William  Aldworth  held  it  under  her;  but  from  1705  to  about  1716 
Constaatia  Phipps,  Knight,  and  Stephen  Lilley,  Esquire,  were  joint 
lords,  under  Wm.  Aldworth,  and  were  followed  by  Aldworth's 
daughters,  as  joint  ladies  of  the  manor,  until  1720,  when  Thomas 
Archer,  Esq.  (apparently  the  groom  porter  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
grandson  of  Sir  Simon  Archer,  of  Umberslade)  became  possessed, 
and  appointed  as  his  steward  Sandys  Lyttelton,  a  lawyer,  who 
resided  in  the  half-timbered  mansion  facing  King's  Norton  green, 
now  the  (])  Saracen's  Head  Tavern. 

Prior  to  the  death  of  Thomas  Archer,  without  issue,  in  1743, 
the  manor  had  passed  to  Henry  Archer,  probably  his  nephew, 
second  son  of  his  elder  brother  Andrew  Archer,  who  died  1768,  his 
nephew  Andrew  following  him  as  lord.  The  same  year  Andrew 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Baron  Archer,  of  Umberslade  (on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Thomas,  the  first  baron),  and  dying  in  1778,  his  widow, 
Sarah,  Lady  Archer,  held  the  manor  until  1800.  She  was  followed 
by  her  daughters  (co-heiresses)  till  1803,  when  apparently  upon  the 
expiration  of  a  demise  for  a  long  term  George  III.  became  lord, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  manor  was  sold  absolutely  to  John 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Moseley  Hall,  with  whose  descendants  it  still 
remains  (1891). 

The  office  of  steward  was  filled  for  56  years  by  the  Lytteltons, 
viz.,  by  Sandys  for  29  years,  and  by  Humphrey  his  son  for  27 
years.     Charles  Stuart,  a  Birmingham  lawyer,  was  steward  from 
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1787  to  1812,  and  was  followed  by  Thomas  Eghe  Lee,  another 
Birmingham  lawyer,  whose  son,  Thomas  Yate  Lee,  appointed  1852, 
died  1872,  and  grandson  held  the  appointment  until  a  recent  date. 
In  1872  J.  K.  Bloxham  was  appointed,  but  Mr.  T.  Horton  acted 
as  deputy  in  1873,  1874,  and  1875. 

The  ancient  Manor  Court  of  King's  Norton  survived  till  1876, 
when  it  was  discontinued  owing  to  the  copyholds  being  enfranchised. 
From  being  an  important  Court  of  Justice  where  debts  could  be 
recovered  and  minor  offences  punished,  it  rapidly  sank  in  modern 
times  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  annual  dinner  and  merrymaking 
at  the  "  Fighting  Cocks'  Inn  "  Moseley,  a  small  charge  being  made 
upon  each  person  present;  though,  to  the  last,  officers  were  appointed 
and  heriots  and  alienations  presented  in  form,  no  public  benefit 
ensued.  The  Court  Leet,  as  well  as  the  Court  Baron,  was  attended 
by  a  steward  and  bailiff.  A  reeve,  bread-weigher,  ale-taster,  and 
vermin-destroyer  were  regularly  appointed.  The  courts  were  opened 
and  closed  by  proclamation.  In  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
12th  August,  1842,  the  appointment  of  constable  and  tythingman 
was  discontinued.  Mr.  Collins  was  the  last  constable  and 
J.  Williams  the  last  tythingman. 

From  1845  to  the  extinction  of  the  court  Mr.  John  Suckling 
Pritchett  held  the  office  of  bailiff.  Mr.  Thomas  Bickley,  who  had 
been  regularly  summoned  as  a  juryman  for  over  twenty  years,  was 
foreman  of  the  jury  at  the  last  meeting  in  1875.  Whitsuntide 
Thursday,  1876,  did  not  bring  the  annual  gathering.  So,  after  a 
life  of  many  centuries,  this  ancient  feudal  custom  came  to  be 
numbered  among  things  of  the  past.  I  desire  to  thank  my  friends, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bickley  and  Mr.  J.  Hill,  for  valuable  assistance  in  the 
compilation  of  this  paper. 
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On  the  Chancel  o/Brixioorth  Church. — By  Sir  Henry  E.  L.  Dryden, 
Bart.,  Hon.  Mem.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot. 

FEW  dmrches  have  been  more  noticed  or  more  frequently 
partially  illustrated  than  this  ;  yet  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
features,  which  is  probably  unique,  has  not  been  properly  or 
adequately  represented,  namely,  the  subterranean  ambulatory  of 
the  chancel. 
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The  church  was  restored  and  greatly  altered  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  Eev.  C.  F.  Watkins,  and  under  the  architectural 
supervision  of  Mr.  Slater,  between  1863  and  1866. 

The  plates  in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  vol.  V.,  are 
fairly  correct — as  far  as  they  could  be  at  that  scale — but  they  were 
published  in  or  about  1826,  when  many  parts  which  were  hidden 
by  earth  have  been  since  disclosed.  At  that  time  the  chancel 
was  rectangular  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  Eev.  E.  F.  Watkins 
became  incumbent  in  1832.  In  1841  he  began  excavations  inside 
and  out  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  form  of  the  original 
building.  He  discovered  the  interior  face  of  the  apse  and  part  of 
the  ambulatory  and  the  foundations  of  the  north  and  south  aisles. 

In  1850  the  Eev.  G.  A.  Poole  read  a  Paper  on  the  church, 
which  was  published  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Associated  Societies 
with  several  illustrations  ;  but  many  remains,  afterwards  discovered, 
were  then  hidden. 

In  1863  Mr.  E.  Eoberts,  F.S.A.,  an  architect,  published  a 
Paper  on  the  church  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archceological  Association, 
and  about  the  same  time  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.,  printed  six 
plates  of  half-imperial  size  in  The  Spring  Gardens  Sketch  Book,  from 
drawings  in  scale  and  in  perspective  by  Mr.  Eoberts.  These  plates 
are  very  valuable  except  as  to  the  remains  of  the  old  chancel.  The 
rectangular  chancel  was  still  standing,  as  the  restoration  had  not 
then  begun.  By  the  end  of  1865  the  nave  and  chancel  were 
finished. 

The  drawings  for  the  restoration,  by  Mr.  Slater,  have  been 
kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Carpenter,  the  successor  to  Mr.  Slater. 
They  do  not  in  all  respects  tally  with  the  state  before  1863  or  the 
state  at  the  present  time.  Alterations  in  the  plans  were  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  works. 

Mr.  Watkins  in  1867,  shortly  after  the  works  were  completed, 
published  a  small,  thin  4to.  on  the  church,  with  some  small  plates, 
entitled  The  Basilica,  ^c.  This  is  a  compilation  of  several  distinct 
reports  and  articles.  It  is  on  some  important  points  the  only 
evidence.  There  is  no  complete  set  of  drawings  of  the  church 
as  it  is. 

In  1878  Mr.  Murray  published  The  Handbook  for  Northampton- 
shire. This  was  written  by  Mr.  E.  J.  King,  and  in  it  is  an  account 
of  Brixworth  church. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  chiefly  to  describe  and  illustrate  the 
chancel  before  and  after  the  restoration,  but  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  describe  in  a  slight  manner  the  whole  church.  To  fully  describe 
and  illustrate  the  whole  would  take  more  pages  and  more  plates 
than  can  be  afforded. 

The  ground  on  which  the  church  stands  falls  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  at  the  brow  of  high  table-land  overlooking  a  valley,  in 
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which  runs  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nen,  flowing  to  the  south. 
In  Eoman,  late  British,  and  Saxon  times  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  population  hereabouts,  as  is  shown  by  the  quantity  of 
remains  which  have  been  discovered  at  various  times. 

The  Ordnance  bench-mark  on  the  church  is  411  ft.  above  the 
datum  level  at  Liverpool.  The  bearing  of  the  nave  is  5°  23'  X. 
of  true  E.  and  S.  of  true  W.,  taking  the  variation  to  be  18°  W.  of 
true  l!^.  Mr.  Watkins  describes  the  materials  of  the  church  in 
The  Basilica,  p.  48.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  part  of  the 
material  is  brick  of  Roman  make,  re-used  by  Saxons,  and  that  the 
church  comprises,  besides  the  later  additions,  Saxon  work  of  two 
periods.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  "  All  Saints." 

Before  the  works  the  church  consisted  of  a  nave,  a  choir  with  a 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  it,  a  rectangular  chancel,  and  a  tower 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  with  a  stair-turret  attached  and  a  spire. 
The  form  of  the  whole  remains  as  it  was,  except  the  chancel,  the 
chapel,  the  porch,  and  the  roofs. 

The  nave  is  60  ft.  5  in.  on  the  north  inside,  59  ft.  4  in.  on  the 
south  inside,  and  30  ft.  wide  inside  at  both  ends.  The  north-west 
angle  is  acute,  and  the  south-west  obtuse.  Whether  the  west  wall 
was  set  askew  to  the  north  and  south  walls  intentionally  or  by 
inaccurate  setting  out  is  doubtful,  as  is  the  case  with  many  choirs 
and  chancels. 

Each  side  of  the  nave  contains  four  semicircular  arches  on 
rectangular  piers  and  responds. 

These  are  3  ft.  10  in.  thick,  and  the  piers  vary  from  7  ft.  10|^  in. 
to  8  ft.  10 1  in.,  mostly  8  ft.  2  in.,  in  width.  Roman  brick  has  been 
extensively  used  in  both  arcades,  the  bricks  being  from  10  in.  to 
1ft.  4  in.  long,  about  11  in.  wide,  and  about  Hin.  thick.  From 
the  floor  to  the  impost  is  from  10  ft.  4  in.  at  the  west  to  11  ft.  5|  in. 
at  the  east.  The  clear  openings  are  from  6  ft.  7 J  ft.  to  7  ft.  7 J  in. 
wide.  The  arches  are  formed  of  two  courses  of  bricks  set  edge  way 
and  a  course  flatway  in  place  of  a  hood  mould,  in  all  from  3  ft.  11  in. 
to  4  ft.  5  in.  wide.  Several  arches  have  a  second  course  of  bricks 
flatway,  midway  in  the  front  of  the  arches,  forming  as  it  were  two 
orders,  though  in  one  plane.  The  imposts  of  the  arches  rise  from 
west  to  east,  7Jin.  on  the  south  and  10^  in.  on  the  north.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  inaccurate  levelling,  and  not  of  intention.  The 
feet  of  the  arches  are  set  2  in.  or  3  in.  back  from  the  line  of  the 
jambs. 

The  caps  are  formed  of  three  courses  of  bricks.  The  lower 
course  projects  from  the  jambs  in  most  cases  about  H  in.,  the  second 
Jin.  beyond  that,  and  the  upper  one  about  1  in.  further,  so  that 
the  cap  projects  about  4  in.  from  the  foot  of  the  arch. 

VOL.  XX.,  PT.  II.  M 
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From  the  great  irregularity  of  the  brick-work  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  originally  the  wall  was  plastered.  Mr.  Eoberts  supposes 
that  there  was  a  step  at  each  pier,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  this 
supposition. 

On  the  north  these  four  arches  were  blocked,  and  in  three  of 
them  windows  had  been  inserted  many  years  ago,  each  differing 
from  the  others,  and  for  one  of  which  the  original  arch  was  nearly 
destroyed.  On  the  south  the  east  arch,  till  the  alterations,  opened 
into  the  chapel.  The  next  two  had  been  blocked  and  in  them  had 
been  inserted  windows  of  three  lights  each,  but  of  different  styles ; 
one  of  which  had  caused  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
ori^^inal  arch  and  the  other  of  which  somewhat  mutilated  the  arch 
over  it.  Mr.  Watkins  took  these  out  and  substituted  single-light, 
semi-circular  headed  windows,  not  interfering  with  the  original 
arches,  which  arches  he  restored,  but  with  different  material,  for 
distinction.  In  the  block  of  the  west  arch  is  the  door-frame  of 
Norman  form.  This,  Mr.  Watkins  thought,  had  been  brought 
from  the  east  end  of  the  church  (see  Basilica,  p.  52).  His  account 
is  not  clear,  but  appears  to  mean  that  he  found  traces  of  a  Norman 
chapel  preceding  the  Early  English  chapel,  in  which  this  door-frame 
had  probably  been.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discern  the  "  traces  " 
alluded  to.  In  the  west  jamb  of  this  door-way  is  the  stone  having 
an  eagle  sculptured  on  it,  reused  as  a  common  quoin. 

The  chapel  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  John  de  Yerdon, 
who  died  in  1296,  his  father  bearing  then  alive,  and  contains  a 
mutilated  effigy  supposed  to  be  of  him.-^  A  porch  was  attached  to 
this  door-frame  which  Mr.  Watkins  removed.  He  also  shortened 
the  chapel  by  a  bay  at  the  west  end — injudiciously,  as  I  think — 
so  that  the  arch  which  opened  into  the  chapel  now  shows  outside 
but  is  blocked.  Compare  the  plan  in  The  Spring  Gardens  Sketch 
Book  and  the  plan  in  The  Basilica, 

OveT  both  arcades  is  a  clerestory  in  which  are  three  semi-circular 
headed  single-light  windows,  placed  over  the  piers,  not  over  the 
arches,  which  windows  were  all  blocked.  These  have  been  opened. 
The  jambs  are  about  6  ft.  high,  and  the  clear  opening  3  ft.  ^  The 
clerestory  wall  is  thinner  than  that  below,  being  set  back  inside 
and  out. 

The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  choir  were  before  the  alterations  of 
tie-beam  construction,  very  plain  and  of  very  low  pitch,  covered 
with  lead.  The  pitch  of  the  nave  roof  cotemporary  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  shown  by  the  projecting  drip-course  on  the 
tower ;  and  the  new  roofs  of  the  nave  and  choir  have  been  fitted 
to  this. 

*  Hartshorne's  Effigies,  p.  111. 
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Over  the  second  arch  from  the  west  of  the  south  arcade  is  an 
arch  showing  inside  at  the  clerestory  level,  of  which  the  use  is 
uncertain. 

By  digging  Mr.  Watkins  disclosed  the  foundations  of  the  aisle 
walls,  and  of  square  chambers  at  each  end.  The  aisles  were  9  ft. 
wide  internally,  according  to  Koberts'  plan.  They  were  presumably 
destroyed  when  the  arches  were  blocked. 

Mr.  Poole  published  his  paper  on  the  church  in  1850,  but 
some  facts  came  to  light  after  that  time.  He  supposes  that  at  first 
there  was  no  clerestory  to  the  nave,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  second 
Saxon  period,  and  was  cotemporary  with  the  inserted  triple  opening 
between  the  tower  and  nave.  This  is  at  all  events  doubtful.  The 
upper  ends  of  the  lean-to  roofs  of  the  aisles  were  of  course  above 
the  tops  of  the  arches  of  the  arcade.  If  there  was  no  clerestory 
the  eaves  of  the  nave  roof  must  have  been  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  tops  of  the  aisle  roofs.  Mr.  Watkins  thought  that  the  clere- 
stories were  cotemporary  with  the  arcades  below.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  nave  is  a  square  tower,  entered  from  the  nave  by  a  doorway 
4  ft.  10  in.  wide  with  a  semicircular  head. 

The  tower  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  west  wall,  which,  as  before 
stated,  is  askew  to  the  nave.  It  is  15  ft.  north  and  south  and 
1 2  ft.  5  in.  east  and  west  internally. 

The  south  wall  is  3  ft.  3  in.  thick,  the  east  wall  (west  wall  of  the 
nave)  is  3  ft.  9  in.  thick,  and  the  north  and  west  walls  about  the 
same.  The  Saxon  work  of  the  tower  reaches  to  38  ft.  from  the 
ground,  but  the  stair-turret  is  10  ft.  higher. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  tower  is  a  doorway  with  a  rude  semi- 
circular head  of  3  ft.  6  in.  clear  width.  In  the  north  wall  is  a 
similar  doorway  blocked  up.  In  the  west  is  an  arch  or  open  door- 
way of  3  ft.  6  in.  clear  width  leading  to  a  circular  stair,  which  is 
inclosed  in  a  semi-circular  turret  attached  to  the  west  wall  of  the 
tower,  but  of  a  later  date.  Before  the  erection  of  this  stair-turret 
the  access  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  must  have  been  by  ladder. 
At  that  time  the  main  entrance  to  the  church  was  through  an  arch 
in  the  west  wall,  of  6  ft.  5  in.  clear  width,  which  is  now  partially 
blocked  up. 

In  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  over  the  doorway  into  the  tower, 
is  the  remain  of  an  arch  of  brick.  This  appears  to  have  been  of 
4  ft.  9  J  in.  in  width,  and  the  crown  of  the  soffit  is  19  ft.  2  in.  from 
the  floor.  The  level  of  the  sill  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Poole  supposed 
that  this  was  a  tower  arch — that  is,  that  the  jambs  reached  to  the 
floor — and  that  it  was  partly  blocked  up  in  the  second  Saxon 
period  and  the  present  doorway  made,  and  the  triple  opening  with 
balusters  inserted  in  and  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  arch. 
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This  appears  to  me  very  improbable.  I  take  the  doorway  to  be 
original  and  cotemporary  with  the  arch  above  it.  The  use  of  this 
upper  arch  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  have  been  for  access  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  by  a  ladder,  instead  of  an  access  in  the 
tower,  so  as  to  render  the  tower  in  some  degree  defensible,  as  in 
the  round  towers  of  Ireland. 

The  arch  which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  north  and  south  walls ;  and  the  east  arch  of  the  south 
arcade  is  narrower  than  all  the  others,  to  compensate  for  the  differ- 
ence in  length  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave. 

This  choir-arch  is  an  obtuse-pointed  four-centred  arch  on  rec- 
tangular jambs,  3ft.  10 in.  wide  and  2ft.  Sin.  and  2ft.  Sin.  pro- 
jection, of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  arch,  being  of  the  first  Saxon 
period.  This  had  supplanted  a  narrower  semi-circular  arch  like  that 
into  the  chancel,  which  had  a  small  passage  arch  on  each  side  of  it. 
Mr.  Watkins  found  the  bases  of  the  two  piers  dividing  the  central 
from  the  side  arches.  Above  these  are  traces  of  small  windows  at 
the  clerestory  level,  which  Mr.  Watkins  thought  let  light  into  the 
choir  from  the  clerestory  of  the  nave. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  are  two  windows  of  three  lights 
each,  under  pointed  heads,  one  of  which  was  recent  and  the  other 
of  fourteenth  century.  Probably  there  had  been  one  window  high 
up,  as  on  the  south.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  chapel  was  built 
on  the  south  of  the  choir  and  along  one  bay  of  the  nave. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  two  pointed  arches  have  been  in- 
serted, opening  into  the  chapel ;  one  cotemporary  with  the  chapel  and 
the  other  apparently  later.  Over  the  east  one  is  the  trace  of  an  original 
window  5  ft.  4  in.  wide  internally :  from  the  crown  of  this  to  the 
floor  is  20  ft.  IJin.  Over  the  later  pointed  arch  is  a  clerestory 
window  of  the  same  date  as  the  arch.  Probably  the  walls  and  roof 
of  the  choir  were  originally  lower  than  at  present,  but  were  raised 
when  the  chapel  was  built,  the  arches  inserted,  and  battlements 
added.  The  width  of  the  choir  is  31  ft.  at  the  east  end.  The 
arch  into  the  chancel  is  original,  10  ft.  Ojin.  wide.  The  imposts 
are  16  ft.  4iin.  above  the  present  choir  floor.  The  jambs  of  this 
had  been  mutilated  to  insert  a  screen,  but  are  now  rebuilt  on  their 
original  bases.  The  feet  of  the  arch  are  a  little  back  from  the  line 
of  the  jambs  so  that  the  clear  width  below  is  9  ft.  9  in.  The  caps 
are  of  three  courses  of  bricks,  projecting  as  before  described,  and 
measure  together  6^  in.  In  this  arch,  as  in  all  others,  the  bricks 
ust  above  the  caps  and  for  about  2  ft.  up  are  set  at  an  angle  of  45° 
rom  the  cap— a  wedge,  or  triangle  of  stones  or  bricks,  having  been 
first  placed  on  the  cap .  From  this  position  of  the  bricks  it  results  that 
the  soffits  of  the  arches  near  the  imposts  are  jagged,  the  ends  of  the 
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bricks  not  being  bevelled  to  the  curve  of  the  arch.  I  cannot 
guess  the  reason  of  this  arrangement.  Of  course  the  jags  were 
hidden  by  the  plaster  in  the  original  state. 

The  two  orders  of  voussoirs  are  together  3  ft.  1  in.  wide, 
including  the  external  course  flat  way.  In  the  chancel  arch  there 
is  only  one  course  flat  way."^ 


It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  are 
contained  within  rows  of  bricks  flatway,  forming  what  would  be 
•*  hoods"  if  they  projected.  In  some  plates  these  are  represented 
as  curves,  but  in  reality  they  are  series  of  short,  narrow,  parallelo- 
grams— the  bricks  used  being  of  various  lengths.  In  the  east  wall 
of  the  choir,  near  the  north  and  south  walls  respectively,  are  two 
original  windows,  now  blocked,  2  ft.  wide  externally,  of  which  the 
imposts  are  18  ft.  above  the  choir  floor. 

The  chancel  standing  in  1863  was  rectangular,  19  ft.  2  in.  north 
and  south  and  27  ft.  6  in.  east  and  west.  On  the  south  was  a 
doorway.  The  east  window  was  of  three  lights,  subdivided  in  the 
head,  under  a  pointed  arch,  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  On  the 
north  was  a  two-light  window  of  the  same  style  at  the  usual  height, 
and  near  the  west  end  of  the  wall  a  two-light  window  of  smaller 
size  at  a  lower  level.  On  the  south  were  two  windows,  each  of  two 
trefoil-headed  lights  under  a  horizontal  label,  and  near  the  west  wall 
a  two-light  "low-side  window."  One  step  was  placed  at  the 
chancel  arch  and  another  near  the  communion  table.  The  roof  was 
of  low  pitch.     This  chancel  combined  in  its  north  wall  a  portion 


*  The  arch  represented  is  one  of  the  south  arcade. 
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of  the  original  chancel.  In  1841  Mr.  Watkins  excavated  inside 
the  chancel,  and  disclosed  the  inner  face  of  the  foundations  of  the 
original  apse.  The  wall  is  2  ft.  7  in.  thick.  The  portion  of  exterior 
wall  remaining  on  the  north  contains  one  canted  side  and  three 
buttresses,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  original  apse  was  five-sided 
outside  and  semi-circular  inside,  besides  two  parallel  sides,  with  a 
buttress  at  each  angle. 

My  measures  and  notes  made  in  1841  show  that  the  excavation 
inside  the  apse  was  made  to  6  ft.  4  in.  below  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
then  standing.  The  early  wall  of  the  apse  reached  from  the  bottom 
of  this  to  1  ft.  7  in.  from  the  floor.  Of  this  4  ft.  9  in.  the  lower 
part  was  of  red  stone  1  ft.  and  1  ft.  3  in.  long  and  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  deep, 
and  the  upper  part  of  blue  stone,  about  1  ft.  long  and  3  in.  deep. 
It  was  not  plastered. 

The  material  of  the  original  wall  appeariug  outside  is  almost 
entirely  of  coarse  oolite,  1 0  in.  to  2  ft.  3  in.  long,  and  3  in.  to  5  in. 
deep.  Very  little  brick  appears,  and  only  a  few  blocks  of  granite, 
doubtless  cut  from  erratic  boulders  found  on  the  surface. 

One  original  window  remained  in  the  west  of  the  two  canted 
sides,  but  was  blocked.  It  is  3  ft.  8 J  in.  wide  externally,  with 
jambs  5  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  a  semicircular  head.  The  arch  is  of 
stone.  The  impost  of  it  is  16  ft.  4 J  in.  above  the  choir  floor  and 
IJin.  below  the  impost  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  face,  containing 
the  window,  is  6  ft.  6 J  in.  wide  between  the  buttresses.  The 
buttresses  are  1  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  of  about  6  in.  projection,  the 
sides  being  parallel,  and  hence  not  at  right  angles  to  the  several 
faces,  but  at  105°  from  them.  It  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Watkins  that 
there  was  a  similar  window  in  the  east  end  and  another  in  the 
south  wall. 

The  wall  in  the  centre  of  each  face  is  3  ft.  3  in.  thick.  The 
chancel  is  now  internally  19  ft.  3  in.  east  and  west  and  17ft.  Sin. 
north  and  south. 

Original  wall  remains  on  the  north  side  to  the  height  of  5  ft. 
above  the  impost  of  that  window.  Above  this  level  is  conjectural. 
On  the  south  no  part  of  the  original  chancel  remained  above  ground. 
This  rectangular  chancel  was  entirely  removed.  Excavations  out- 
side discovered  an  ambulatory  outside  the  original  chancel,  7  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  the  floor  of  which  had  been  about  6  ft.  7  in.  below  the  level 
of  the  choir  floor.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch  in  the  same 
east  wall  is  a  small  passage  arch  with  semicircular  head.  That  on 
the  north  is  2  ft.  7i  in.  in  clear  width,  and  the  impost  is  1  ft.  10  in. 
above  the  choir  floor.  The  one  on  the  south  is  very  similar.  These 
were  the  entrances  to  the  ambulatory,  but  are  now  blocked.  The 
steps  of  the  passage  must  have  begun  5  ft.  or  more  in  the  choir.  In 
all  there  were  probably  seven  or  eight  steps.  From  the  relative 
positions  of  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  chancel  it  results  that  the 
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entrances  to  the  ambulatory  and  the  windows  above  them,  regarded 
from  the  choir,  diverge  considerably.  On  the  outer  face  of  the 
chancel,  at  6ft.  Gin.  above  the  floor  of  the  ambulatory,  is  a 
projecting  string-course  of  three  courses  of  thin  bricks,  above  which 
was  evidently  a  vault,  the  crown  of  which  must  have  been  about 

3  ft.  9  in,  above  the  top  of  the  string-course.  Over  this  vault  must 
have  been  a  lean-to  roof,  the  eaves  of  which  must  have  been  close 
to  the  ground.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  ambulatory — the  outside 
surface  of  the  chancel  below  the  string-course — a  large  portion  of 
original  plaster  remains. 

Mr.  Poole  in  his  Papers  asssumed  that  there  was  a  crypt  under 
the  chancel  with  an  opening  into  the  ambulatory,  but  Mr.  Watkins 
testifies  that  the  ground  under  the  chancel  was  undisturbed  and 
that  there  never  was  a  crypt  (see  The  Basilica,  p.  27  and  45).  This 
is  to  some  extent  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  interior  wall  of 
the  apse,  when  uncovered  in  1841,  had  no  plaster  on  it.  Mr.  Poole, 
not  knowing  these  facts  and  assuming  that  there  was  a  crypt, 
supposed  the  floor  of  the  chancel  to  have  been  6  ft.  above  that  of 
the  choir.  The  idea  is  therefore  wrong.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
a  small  rough  breach  in  the  east  wall  of  the  apse,  but  this  did  not 
appear  to  be  original  and  was  probably  caused  by  a  burial. 

For  what  purpose,  then,  was  this  ambulatory  ?  That  is  a 
puzzle.  If  there  had  been  a  crypt,  or  even  a  well-marked  recess, 
under  the  apse  to  contain  a  tomb  or  shrine,  the  use  of  the  ambulatory 
would  have  been  simple  to  understand :  worshippers  would  have 
passed  down  through  one  entrance  from  the  choir,  round  the 
ambulatory,  paying  devotion  at  the  shrine,  and  out  through  the 
other  passage  arch.  This,  as  has  been  shown,  was  not  the  case  ; 
and,  if  the  ambulatory  was  used  for  devotions,  it  must  have  contained 
only  a  very  small  shrine,  not  under  the  chancel.  In  the  outer  wall 
of  the  ambulatory  are  two  wide  recesses  6  ft.  4  in.  and  6  ft.  9  in. 
wide  and  about  1  ft.  7  in.  recess.  These  may  have  been  seats, 
though  rather  low  for  that  purpose,  the  bottom  being  only  about 
1  ft.  above  the  floor.    The  original  height  is  uncertain,  but  probably 

4  ft.  or  5  ft.  Possibly  these  recesses  contained  objects  of  devotion. 
So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  there  is  no  other  instance  of  an  ambulatory 
without  a  crypt."^  Mr.  Eoberts  suggested  that  there  was  a  second 
ambulatory  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  chancel,  and  Mr.  Watkins 
{The Basilica,  p.  32),  writes  that  "no  proof  can  be  ofl'ered  on  either 
side  of  the  question."  But  a  very  conclusive  proof  of  the  non- 
existence of  such  a  second  story  is  the  position  of  the  window, 
which  would  have  been  blocked  by  it. 

There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ambulatory  was  cotemporary 
with  the  chancel  and  not  an  addition  to  it,  for  the  floor  of  it  is 
lower  than  would  have  been  required  for  foundations  of  the  chancel. 

*  See  Viollet  le  Due  under  "Confession." 
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The  form  of  the  chancel  is  curvilinear  in  its  lower  part  and  rectilinear 
in  its  upper  part,  and  the  rectilinear  faces  overhang  the  curvilinear 
surface  below  the  vault  by  an  average  of  1  ft.  1  in.  ]S"or  can  we 
suppose  that  the  idea  of  the  first  builders  was  to  excavate  within 
the  chancel  after  it  was  built.  The  original  plaster  shows  that 
there  was  no  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  chancel  except  the  small  one 
at  the  east  end  before  mentioned. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  choir,  to  the  south  of  the  chancel  arch 
and  close  to  the  east  respond  of  the  arch  into  the  chapel,  is  a  recess 
with  a  pointed  head,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  glory  painted  on 
fresco,  which  Mr.  Watkins  supposed  to  have  surmounted  an  image 
of  the  Virgin.  Between  this  recess  and  the  chancel  arch  is  the 
outline  of  the  north  side  of  an  arch  and  its  jamb  which  is  puzzling. 
The  recess  has  destroyed  the  south  jamb  and  the  half-arch  on  it. 
Its  position  is  opposite  the  junction  of  the  south  chancel  wall  with 
the  east  choir  wall.  It  is  too  high  up,  and  was  of  too  great  a  width 
to  be  "  a  squint,"  though  its  position  indicates  that  purpose  j  but 
it  may  have  been  only  a  recess  for  an  image,  and  supplanted  by 
the  recess  before  mentioned. 

When  the  chancel  floor  was  taken  up  they  found  under  it  a 
large  "  block  "  of  alabaster,  probably  a  mutilated  effigy.  This  was 
sawn  into  thin  slabs  and  used  for  panelling  the  chancel,  set  in 
frames  or  borders  of  slate. 


The  Northamptonshire  Militia  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth. — By  Sir  H.  Dryden. 

THE  following  five  documents  in  my  possession  relating  to  the 
Northamptonshire  portion  of  the  Army  in  the  reigns  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  are  thought  worthy  of 
publication  in  this  volume  in  default  of  matter  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  chief  objects  of  the  Societies  available  for  the 
present  volume. 

The  first  has  not  been  previously  published,  and  the  others  have 
been  only  printed  in  a  local  newspaper  in  1864.  Some  explanatory 
notes  are  given  at  the  end.  ^    DEYI)EN. 

Q^  ^ors. — The  Booke  op  y^  Musters  holden  y^  xxxth  day  of 
Janeweary  Anno  xxxvij<^.  H.  Ootavi  in  y^  hundred  of  Sutton 
Wardon'  Tocester  and  Norton'. 

Anno  xxxvij  K.  H.  viijth  (1545-6,  H.D.). 
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The  Booke  of  Mustars. 

The  Certificate  of  the  Musters  taken  the  xxx  day  of  January 
in  the  xxxvij  yere  of  the  reigne  of  o''  soverain  Lord  Henry  the 
viijth  by  the  grace  of  god  kyng  of  England  Fraunce  and  Ireland 
defender  of  the  fayth  and  in  erthe  of  the  Churche  of  England,  and 
also  of  Ireland  the  supreme  heyd,  by  Fraunce  Tanfeld  esquyer, 
Willm.  Chauncy  and  Thorns.  Malory  gent  comyssion's.  appoyntyd 
by  division  for  the  hundrethes  of  Towcetf^,  iforton,  Sutton  and 
Warde  w'in  the  Countie  of  North',  by  vertue  of  the  Kinges 
Majestes  comyssion  to  them  and  other  directyd,  accordyng  to  suche 
ordre  and  Kate  as  hereafter  followeth. 

The  hundreth  of  Towoett^. 

'  John  Battersby    

Thomas  Lamberd    

Towcetf'-j  Willm.  Savadge  

Mylys  Cumen 

Thoms.  Wood  J- Archers 

Ihus. 

Henry  Denyson  

Thoms.  Davy  gent  

Richard  Almayne    

Thorn.  Mychell    

Henry  Smyth  

Robert  Moore  

Richard  Panton  

John  Harryson 

Mcholas  Margettes 

John  Gurnard , 

Willm.  Robynson    

Humfrey  Coppyn     


Caldecote  < 


John  Maryat 
John  Lawe  . , 


r Laurence  Wattes... 

Coldhighm.  <  John  Denby     

(  John  Balgaye  ...... 

{John  Boughton  . . . 
HenfyPynckard... 
Thorn.  Wynckelles 
Thoms.  Pell 


Gay  ton. 


Hugh  Tomkyns 
John  Houghton 
John  Barber  . . 
Willm.  Freman 


'  Bylmen 

Bilmen 
Bilmen 

Bilmen 

archer 
archer 
bilman 
bilman 

V  bilmen 
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rT^    1  r  1 J  f  Robert  Jones    )       , 

Tyghfeldj  ^;,j_^^  Howse , |  "'='^«'^^ 


The  numbre  of  archers  wHn  this  )    . .       , 

hundreth  of  Towcett^  p^  arctiers 

The  numbre  of  bilmen     , xxij   bilmen 


^*in  ) 


The   number   of  harness'    Wi.l±  i  •      , 

this  hundreth  ^'"^  "^^^^^^'^ 


The  Hundreth  op  ISTorton. 


c,M      ,       f  John  Holman bilman 

Silvestonjjj^fjjyH^^ bilman 

whittiibury  { ^°^f;'_  iTarryettes'::;;::.:;:::::;:::::: }  "^'^^-'^ 

Mooreton     Thoms.  Bull bilman 

Copis    J  Willm.  Harby larchers 

Assheby  \  Henry  Hawten j 

^w'^r^'^UobertWilles bilman 

Weston     j 

Plumpton     Thoms.  Pereson  bilman 

(■Richard  Major : | 

Blakysley  <  John  Taylour  >  bilmen 

(  Richard  Wykyns j 

Bradden*     Richard  Goodman   bilman 

Tir  -jr    J  f  Willm.  Reve    archer 

Maidfordj^j^^^g^  Truste bilman 

C  Archers  in  noumbre  in  this  hundreth  )     •  „j.fjV.Q„g 

Able  men  <      of  ]S"orton J    ^ 

(  Bylmen  in  noumbre ix  bylmen 

TT                r  The  noumbre  of  harnesses  w*in  this  )     .   i.„^„„„„:„ 
Harnysses|      ^^^^^^^  of  Norton pJ   '^"™^'=^' 
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The  Hundreth  of  Sutton. 
Chacombe     John  Langley  bilman 

Culworthe     Richard  Harwood    bilman 

c-*-{Safdtton;\::;:;::;;:::: :::;:;::  }bi'-n 

j"  Jamys  Bughley    \ 

Aynho^  Willm.  Cowley Vbilmen 

(Thorns.  Howse j 

{George  Yorke  \ 
Richard  Masters  ( 
Robert  Clarke ^»«li«'^« 
John  Bosse ) 


John  Towsell  archer 

Thropp       (  John  Cartar     ) 

Moundefeld  (  Thorns.  Holdam  J 


bilmen 


Newbottellf  John  Bygnell  archer 

Charwelton  (  Robert  Heyryng bilman 

Hynton     Robert  Sowth  c, bilman 

Lauraunce  (  John  Blynckho    . , archer 

Marstonj  Cristofer  Blynckho bilman 

r  Richard  Nicholles ]      , 

Helmeden  ^  Richard  Reynoldes  ... J  archers 

(Willm.  Mole    bilman 

{William  Goldby archer 

Willm.  Cartar bilman 

Thoms.  Taylour'  bilman 

Willm.  Ney ale bilman 

j  Thoms.  Maryat    archer 

Warkworth  <  Richard  Taylo'^    i,., 

(Thoms.  Bland : T'l'"''" 

sy'^^*^""!  ityan'^Sston''::::::::::::::::::::::::  i'^ii'^^'^ 

■Kincrc^  (  Willm.  Wellys archer 

■^'°Ses  J  Thomas  Leke 


S""""' John  Hobcrofte  ■.::■.;::::::■.;::;::::::■  ^''•1'"^° 


VOL.  XX.,  PT.  II.  N 
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r  Thorns.  Weyneman     larchers 

Evenley  <  Thomas  Cawsse     ) 

{  Thorns.  Stuttisbery  Jiin'^     bilmen 

Archers     The  Noumbre  of  Archers  j 

in    this   hundreth   of  >  xiiij  archers 
Sutton J 

Bilmen     The   Noumbre    of    bilmen     xxiij  bilmen 

Harnessis     TheNoumbreof  harnessis     xxj*^ 


Hundred  di  Wardon. 

^,      .       (  Robert  Marche     L.,«-Uov.. 

C^^P/gJ  Richard  Laurauuce r'^"'' 

W"'^''"  UohnByrche    ■ bilman 

Edgecote     John  Stokeley bilman 

Eydon    Eobfc.  Teye  bilman 

Boddington     Willm.  Eussell    archer 

/Thoms  Cottisbrok  ).^^^^ 

V  Thoms.  Lapworthe  j 


Woodford    \  j.^^^^,j  gj^p^i, 


Tj-     ,  ,  f  Robert  Stepull |  -.  m 

HP;';^^^^"^  J- Eichard  Norton  T'' 


bilmen 
Archers     The  Noumbre  of   Archers 


•  V  archers 
in  Hundreth  of  Wardon ) 

Bilmen     The  Noumbre  of  bilmen...     vj  bilmen 

Harnysses     The    Noumbre   of    har-  \ 

nesses  in  this  hundreth  v  ix  harnyssis 
of  Wardon   ) 

Archers     The    Nowmbre   of  all   the    Archers  \ 

w^in  thies  iiij  hundrethes  aforsaid  I  xxxvij*^ 
Amount  vnto   j 
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Bylmen     The  noumbre  of  all  the  bilmen  w*in  ) 

the  forsaid  iiij  hundrethes  Amounte  >  Ix 

unto      j 

Harnyssis     The  nowmbre  of  harnyssis  wHn  the 

same   foure  hundreth  is  Amount  ^1*1 
unto      

And  we  the  sayde  comyssyeners  have  assomelyd  and  mustrede 
every  one  of  ou*^  selves  and  be  in  redynes  to  serve  at  one  owers 
warnyng. 

And  thoses  hernesseys  that  we  and  every  of  us  acordyng  to  ow'^ 
habylyte  can  make  we  have  inployyde  ytt  w*  certayne  money  to  y® 
Eyndyng  of  wepons  for  y®  sayde  harnesse  to  y®  furnyture  of  y®  iiij° 
men  no  we  to  sett  forwardes  ow*  of  y^  sayde  sheyre  (in  consyderacyon 
of  y^  dysabylyte  and  poverte  of  y®  coinons  in  y^  sayde  shere  and 
the  insuffyancy  of  harnese  there  amongste  them  at  thys  present) 
being  y^  yere  laste  paste  chargyd  w*  viij°  men  and  viij*^ 
and  havyng  no  retourne  yete  of  any  the  sayd  harnesses. 

The  noumbre  of  the  harnesses  levyede  by  y® 
sayde  coniyssyoners  and  comons  Resijaunt  w^in 
y^  sayde  iiij  hundredes    1 


The  boke  of  harnes  taken  the  xxxth  daye  of  September  in  the 
Ffyrst  year  off  the  rayne  of  o^  sov'ayne  Lady  Elizabethe  of  theise 
iiii  hundreds  that  is  to  saye  of  Sutton  Wardon  J^orton  &  Towcetor 
the  w^^  were  taken  &  shewed  before  us  at  Towcetur  the  same  daye. 

(Sept.  30  1559  H.D.) 

HUNDRED   OF   SUTTON. 

Farnyngho. 

Jeffrye  Dormer  gentylman  doth  furnyshe  a  lyght  horseman  and 
the  rest  of  the  towne  an  archer  on  foote. 

Helmedon. 
That  towne  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  out  on  byll  man. 

Warkwothe  Neth'rcoote  &  Grymsbury. 
Workwothe  toune  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  an  archer  Grymsburye 
and  Neth'coote  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  out  on  byllman. 
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Myddelton  &  Ov'rthorpb. 
Wyllm  Wilks  is  charged  with  himself  as  a  lyght  horseman. 
Thomas  Taylor  to  furnyshe  an  archer  and  the  rest  of  that  towne  an 
archer. 

Ayno  &  Walton. 
Rowland  Shakerley  gentylmen  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  on  light 
horseman.     Mrs  Love  wydowe  and  hir  sonne  to  furnyshe  a  by  11 
man  &  the  rest  off  that  towne  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Thrupp  Mounde  feylde. 
Mr.  Gyfford  is  charged  to  furnyshe  a  pyke  man  on  foote  &  the 
rest  of  that  town  an  archer. 

NeWBOTTEL   AsTRUPPE    &    PURSON. 

Kaulphe  Paumer  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  an  hakbutti  Master 
Croswell  an  archer  Thomas  Robyns  an  archer  &  the  rest  of  that 
towne  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Sirysh'm. 
This  towne  is  charged  to  furnyshe  out  a  byll  manne. 

Wapenh'm. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  for  to  fynd  a  byll  man. 

Croughto'. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  out  an  archer. 

EVYNLYE, 

George  Marchall  is  chargyd  for  to  furnyshe  an  archer  on  foote 
and  the  rest  of  that  towne  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Steane  &  Hynton. 
Wyllm  Gifford  gent  is  charged  for  to  furnyshe  an  archer  on 
foote  &  yt  towne  is  chargyde  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Chacomb. 
Master  Fox  is  chargid  with  a  lyghte  horseman  &  that  towne  is 
chargyde  to  furnyshe  a  byll  man. 

Fen  FORD  &  Marston. 
Fulke  Odell  is  chargid  with  a  lyght  horse  man  John  Blyncowe 
wt  a  horsema'  the  rest  of  the  towne  a  byll  man. 

Brackley. 
George  Yorke  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  a  byll  man  &  the  rest  of 
that  towne  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Kyngesutton. 
Mr.  Chambers  is  chargyd  with  a  bylman  on  fote  &  the  rest  of 
that  towne  to  furnyshe  an  archer  and  a  byll  man. 
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CULWORTHE. 

Mrs.  Da'ver  widow  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  a  byll  man  on  foote 
&  the  rest  of  that  towne  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

EODESTON    &    WhYTFEYLD. 

That  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  a  byll  manne. 

ASTWELL    AND    FaWLCOTT. 

That  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  a  byll  manne. 

ASTWELL    AND    FaWLCOTT. 

Thorn's  Lovet  ther  chargyd  to  furnyshe  out  ij  light  horsemen. 
WARDEN    HUNDREDE. 

ElDONNE. 

Mr.  Wakelyn  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  a  byll  man  and  the  rest  of 
that  towne  a  byll  man. 

WODFORD    FaRNDON    &    HyNTON. 

Mr.  Catesby  is  chargid  wth  a  byll  man  &  the  rest  of  yt  towne  a 
byll  manne. 

SOULGRAVE. 

Mr.  Washyngton  is  charged  to  fynd  an  archer  on  foote  &  the 
rest  of  yt  towne  an  archer. 

Bodyngtgn  Magna  &  P'va. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  fynd  an  archer. 

Grytworthe. 
M.  P'gyttor  is  chargid  to  fynd  an  archer  on  foote  &  the  rest  of 
yt  towne  to  furnyshe  a  byll  man. 

Byfeyld. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Wardon. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  with  a  byll  man. 

Aston  in  the  Wall. 
Mr.  Butler  is  chargyd  with  a  lyght  horse  man. 

Edgecote. 
Mr.  Chauncye  is  chargyd  to  furnishe  a  lyght  horse  man  &  an 
archer  of  fote. 

TOWCESTOR  HUNDRED. 

TOWCESTOR. 

This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  ij  archers  &  ij  byll  menne. 

Geyton. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnishe  an  archer. 
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COLDCOT. 

This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Bradden. 
Mr.  Mathew  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  a  pyke  manne  and  the 
rest  of  yt  a  byll  manne. 

Morton. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Addeston. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  a  byll  man. 

Wedon  Weston  &  Plumpton. 
Theise  townes  ar  chargyd  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Slapton. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  an  archer  and  a  byll  mann 
and  the  Farmrs  to  beare  the  byll  manne. 

Maydforth. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Wyttelburye. 
This  towne  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Patyshill. 
This  towne  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Tyffeylde. 
This  towne  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Abthrope. 
This  .towne  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 

Cold  High'm. 
This  towne  is  chargid  to  furnyshe  an  archer. 


NOETON      HUNDEED. 

Blaksley  &  Woodend. 
Theise  towns  are  chargyd  with  an  archer. 
Mr.   Watts  ther  to  furnyshe   an   archer   and   Mr.  Foxley  to 
furnyshe  an  archer. 

Sylveston. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  to  furnyshe  a  byll  man. 

Norton  &  Duncote. 
This  towne  is  chargyd  with  ij  men  an  archer  and  a  pyke. 
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Dymilauncs  and  Light  Horsses,  must'ed  &  viewed  by  Sir  John 
Spencer  and  Sir  Eichard  Knyghtley  Knights  at  Daventry,  the  xxth 
daye  of  September  1583. 


Dymilanc's. 


Sr  John  Spencer. 

Sr.  Eichard  Knyghtley. 


George  Farmer  Esq. 

L    allowed 
pistolls. 
L  allowedd. 

saving 

Willm  Chauncey  Esquier 

Edward  Cope  Esq 

I  allowedd. 

John  Dryden  Gent                            i 

L  allowedd. 

Thoms  Andrewe  Esq                         i 

.  allowedd. 

Eusaby  Isham  Esq                            i 

.  allowedd. 

Thoms  Lovet  Esq 

I  allowedd. 

Eoger  Cave  Esq                                 i 

L  allowedd. 

Erauncs  Saund'rs  Esq                       ] 

L  allowedd. 

Thoms  Morgan  Esq                          i 

L  allowedd. 

Light  Horsses. 

his 


Thomas  Lovet         ur  i  furnished, 

dead  Mr  Braye  i  fur. 

absent  Mr  Kerton  i  fur. 

Mr  Odell.  his  horsse  allowed,  his  pystols  naught. 


Mr  Danv'rs 

i  fur. 

Mr  Butt'ye 

i  allowedd. 

Mr  Pargittr 

i  fur. 

Mr  Fox 

i  fUT. 

Mr  Blinko 

i  fur. 

Mr  Dormer 

i  fur. 

Mr  Eobert  Mathewe  default. 

Eoger  Cave  Esq 

ifur. 

Mr  Burnabye 

i  not  allowedd. 

Mr  Eeade 

i  allowedd  wth  out  armr. 

Mr  Goodale 

i  allowedd. 

Mrs  Shugburghe 

i  allowedd. 

Mr  Wake 

i  his  pystoUs  naught 

Mr  Catesbye 

i  he  wantethe  pistolls 

Mr  Harlowe 

he  wantethe  pystolls 

George  Farmr  Esq 

fur  saving  his  pystolls. 

Mr  Furtho  all  furnished  saving 

i 

his  horse 

Mr  Barn'd 

i  his  pystols  naught 

Augustine  Crispe 

ifur. 

Mr  Jo :  Freman  default  and  to  be  warned  where  he  dwelleth. 
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Mr  Butler 
Mr  Harbye 
Mr  Foxley 

Mr  Wm  Watts 

Mr  Hicklinge 

Mr  Jherom  Farmer 

Thomas  Andrewe,  Esq 

Mr  Worley 

Mr  Wm  Spencer 

Mr  Thomas  Knightley 

Mr  Thoms  Ouley 

Vallentyne  Knightley  Esq 

Mr  Eeaton 

Mr  Edward  Saund'rs 

Mr  Attarbury  of  Great  Haughton. 

Mr.  Andrewes  of  Harlestone. 

Mr  Tanfylde  of  Gayghton. 

Mr  Butler  of  Preston  on  the  hill. 

Mr  Gierke  of  Pirrey. 

Mr  Osbern. 

Mr  Gaytys  of  G     .     .     .     ton. 

Mr  Crasswell. 

Mr  Britten. 

Mr  Waklyn. 

MrNycollofBo     .     .     . 


i  fur. 

i  his  pystolls  naught, 
i  neather  horse  nor  pys- 
tolls allowedd. 
i  allowedd. 
i  allowedd. 
i  allowedd. 
i  allowedd. 
defaulte. 
i  allowedd. 
i  fur. 
i  fur. 
i  fur. 
i  fur. 
i  fur. 


Mr  Mersar  . 
Mr.  Bryan. 
Hensman  G 
Mr  Ray n  ford 
Mr.  Kyrtland 
Mr  Shepard 


Northampton. 
Mayor. 


To  be  chargyd  by  our 

p'septs  by  a  day  conveynt 

-if   they   refuse   then    to 

comande  them  by  p'septe 

to  appear 


The  letters  ''ur"  after  "Thomas  Lovet "  probably  stand  for 
"junior"  or  "younger."  From  "Mr.  Attarbury"  inclusive  to  the 
end  is  in  a  different  hand. 
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To  the  Baylie  of  the  hundred  of  Cleyley. 

Whereas  we  have  latly  reed  fro'  her  Mats  most  honorable  p'vie 
Counsell  her  highnes  generall  Comissiones  for  her  armes  and 
keapinge  of  horses  and  mares  accordinge  to  the  statute  and  therewh 
certaine  instructions  in  what  sorte  the  horseme'  shal  be  furnished 
and  accordinge  to  the  same  to  be  vewed  and  mustred  by  us  at  such 
convenient  tymes  and  place  as  wee  shall  thinke  convenient  there- 
fore by  vertue  thereof  these  shal  be  to  commando  wth  all  speade 
you  to  sum'  warne  and  charge  these  psons  whose  names  are  here- 
under wrytte'  to  bring  there  horses  &  geldings  furnisshed  as  here- 
undr  sett  downe  before  us  at  Daventreye  on  Tewsday  beinge  the 
xxijth  of  September  next  cominge  by  ix  of  the  cloce  in  the  foreno 
viz  for  ev'ie  demilaunce  as  sufficent  stone  horse  furnisshed  as  in 
tymes  past  and  for  ev'ie  light  horsema'  a  sufficient  horse  or  geldinge 
wth  a  light  large  northen  saddell  havinge  a  sufficent  pumell  to 
hange  a  case  of  daggs  att,  a  light  bitt,  or  snapfell  for  the  horse,  a 
northen  stafe  a  case  of  pistolls  a  sworde  a  dagger,  a  jacke  or  cote  of 
plate  wth  a  skull  or  burganett  for  the  heade  or  els  a  Allmaine  Ry  vett 
or  the  curett  of  a  corslet.  And  ffurther  wee  comande  you  to  declare 
to  the'  and  ev'ie  of  the'  p'ticularly  that  we  be  especally  comaunded 
by  exprese  words  in  the  I'res  directed  unto  us  that  wee  shall  enioyne 
all  such  psonns  &  ev'ie  of  the'  that  shall  make  in  default  anie  thinge 
wherewith  they  or  enie  of  them  att  the  said  day  and  place  according 
to  their  portons  hereund'  rated  that  the  erie  these  founde  in  default 
shall  be  enioyned  uppo'  a  certaine  paine  uppo'  or  pleasure  p'sonally 
to  appere  before  the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Mats  most  honorable 
p'vie  counsell  the  heighe  comissiours  in  that  behalf  att  such  daye 
and  tyme  as  we  shall  thinke  requesite  Faile  not  you  nor  they  thereof, 
as  you  and  they  will  answare  for  the  contrary  att  yr  p'ills.  Allthrop 
the.  .  .  of  August  1584. 

George  Farmer  Esq      j  dymilance) .. 
and        j  light  horse]  ^^ 
Furnisshed  savinge  Thomas  Furthoe  Esq :    j  light  horse 

ye  horse 
Furnisshed  William  Clarke  gent    j  light  horsse 

John  Spencer     R.  Knyghtley. 

To  the  Baylie  of  the  hundred  of  Wym'sley. 

Whears  we  have  lately  reed  a  comysion  from  her  Mats  most 
hon'able  privie  councell  her  highnes  gen'all  comysions  for  the 
mustering  of  her  armes  and  keping  of  horses  and  mares  according 
to  the  statute.  And  therw  crten  instrucions  in  what  sort  of  horse- 
men shal  be  furnished  And  according  to  the  same  to  be  vewed  and 
mustred  by  us  at  suche  convenient  time  and  place  as  wee  shall 
think  requisyte  Therfor  by  v'tue  thereof  these  shal  be  to  comaunde 
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you  wth  all  speade  to  somon  warne  and  charge  these  p'sons  whose 
names  are  hereundr  wrytten  to  bringe  their  horses  and  geldings 
furnished  as  hereundr  set  downe  before  us  at  Daventreye  on  Tuesdaye 
being  the  xxij  day  of  September  next  coming  by  ix  of  the  clock  in 
the  forenoone  vizt  for  a  demilaunce  a  sufficient  stone  horse  furnished 
as  in  tyme  last  past  and  for  ev'ye  Light  horsemen  a  suffycyent  horsse 
or  gelding  wth  a  light  northen  sadle  large  having  a  sufFycient 
pummell  to  hange  a  case  of  daggs  therat  a  light  bytt  or  snaffle  for 
the  horsse  a  northen  staff  a  case  of  pystolls  a  swordd  and  a  daggr 
a  jack  or  a  coate  of  plate  wth  a  scull  or  burgenet  for  the  headde  or 
ells  an  almayne  ryvet  or  the  curette  of  a  corslete  And  further  we 
comaund  you  to  declare  to  them  and  ev'ye  of  them  pticulerlye  that 
we  be  specyallye  comaunded  by  expresse  words  in  the  Ires  directed 
unto  us  that  we  shall  enioyne  all  suche  p'sons  and  ev'ye  of  them 
that  shall  mak  defaulte  in  anye  thing  wherewth  they  or  or  anye  of 
them  are  charged  at  the  said  daye  &  place  according  to  their  porcons 
hereundr  rated  that  they  ev'ye  of  them  so  founde  in  defaulte  shalbe 
enioyned  uppon  a  c'ten  paine  at  or  pleasrs  psonallye  to  appeare 
before  the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Mats  most  hono'able  p'vye 
councell  the  highe  comysionrs  in  that  behalf  at  suche  daye  and 
tyme  as  we  shall  think  requysyte  Fayle  not  you  nor  they  hereyn 
as  you  and  they  will  answeare  for  the  contraye  on  yr  and  ther  p'ills 
Althroppe  the of  August  1584. 

furnisshed  John  Wake,  Esq  j  Lyghte  horse 

default        Thomas  Catesbye  Esq  j  Lyghte  horse 

pistolls        Eobert  Harlowe  gent  j  Lyghte  horse 

wantage 

default        John  Atterberrye  of  Houghton  magna) .  t     j^^    j^ 

gent  y     -^^ 

default        Mawrice  Osborne   of    Piddington   and),  j^    ,  ^^  j^^^^^ 

Heccletou  gent  y     ^^ 

John  Spencer    E.  Knyghtley. 

Notes  illustrating  matters  in  the  preceding  documents. 

Spelling. — This  is  as  in  originals,  but  the  capital  letters  of  the 
originals  are  not  in  all  cases  adhered  to.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
spelling  is  irregular,  the  same  word  being  spelt  by  the  same  writer 
in  different  ways. 

Hundreds  and  Parishes. — The  origin  of  parishes  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  It  is  stated  that  the  word  is  from  two  Saxon  words 
meaning  the  district  of  a  priest.  According  to  Camden,  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  parishes  by  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  636. 
At  all  events,  the  parish  was  at  first  an  ecclesiastical  division.  The 
division  into  hundreds  was  made  by  King  Alfred,  copied,  as  is 
stated,  from  the  constitution  of  Germany,  and  was  supposed  at  first 
to  include  ten  tithings  and  100  families. 
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After  the  governments  of  the  Counties  were  given  to  Sheriffs, 
those  of  the  Hundreds  were  given  to  Constables  under  the  Sheriffs, 
and  to  Bailiffs  under  the  Constables. 

In  the  "Boke  of  harnes"  the  parishes  of  Bradden,  Morton, 
Addeston,  Wedon,  Weston  and  Plumpton,  Slapton,  Maydforth 
and  Wyttelburye  are  placed  in  Towcester  Hundred :  but  they 
should  have  been  in  Norton  Hundred. 

Musters. — The  constitution  of  the  army  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
was  rather  the  result  of  usage  than  of  special  statutes.  A  standing 
army,  as  an  acknowledged  institution,  dates  no  farther  back  than 
Charles  II. 

William  the  Conqueror,  for  defence  of  the  kingdom,  enjoined 
all  freemen  to  provide  themselves  with  competent  arms. 

"  Henry  II.  gave  to  the  itinerant  judges  the  charge  to  see  that 
this  injunction  was  faithfully  obeyed.  In  1181  they  received 
instructions  to  enquire,  with  the  aid  of  juries,  into  the  value  of  all 
freemen's  rents  and  chattels,  to  enrol  their  names  in  separate  classes, 
to  add  after  each  the  arms  belonging  to  that  class,  and  to  cause  the 
schedule  to  be  read  in  open  court  before  those  whom  it  concerned. 
Every  military  tenant  was  to  possess  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a 
lance  and  a  shield,  for  every  knight's  fee  which  he  held.  Every 
free  layman  having  in  rent  or  chattels  the  value  of  sixteen  marks, 
was  to  be  armed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  if  he  had  only  ten  marks, 
he  was  to  possess  a  habergeon,  a  scull  cap  of  iron  and  a  lance. 
And  all  burgesses  and  freemen  of  smaller  property  were  to  have  at 
least  a  jacket  lined  with  wool,  a  scull  cap  of  iron  and  a  lance.  All 
were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  provide  themselves  with 
these  arms  against  the  next  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  and  to  keep  their 
arms  for  the  King's  service,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  King  and 
kingdom." — Lingard. 

In  the  course  of  time  payments  of  money,  called  "scutage" 
(shield  money),  were  accepted  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  and  mer- 
cenaries were  hired  by  the  king ;  or  substitutes  were  provided  by 
the  tenants  of  the  Crown.  The  chief  lords  of  the  fees  being 
required  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  men,  allotted  this  number 
amongst  their  sub-vassals. 

"  The  Edwards  appear  to  have  followed  no  uniform  plan,  but  to 
have  raised  their  armies  in  such  a  manner  as  circumstances  suggested. 
Sometimes  they  acted  with,  sometimes  without,  the  previous  advice 
of  their  Parliament.  Occasionally  they  issued  letters  to  their 
military  tenants,  soliciting  their  services  as  a  favour  rather  than  a 
duty,  and  praying  them  to  bring  into  the  field  all  the  force  which 
it  was  in  their  power  to  raise.  On  otl^er  occasions  they  summoned 
them  to  join  the  Royal  Standard  on  a  certain  day,  with  a  denuncia 
tion  of  punishment  against  the  defaulters," — Lingard. 

So  it  appears  that  by  slow  degrees  the  custom  arose  of  the 
QrowrHs  commissioning  certain  men  in  each  county  to  allot  and 
summon  the  arms,  without  the  intervention  of  chief  or  mesne  lords. 
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The  order  of  Elizabeth,  of  1572,  was  given  without  action  of 
Parliament,  but  it  was  based  on  the  Statute  of  4  and  5  of  Philip 
and  Mary. 

The  Statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  gives  the  proportion  of  arms 
due  by  different  amounts  of  property,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
kinds  of  arms  to  each  other. 

Whoever  had  over  £100  and  under  £200  in  land,  was  to  keep 
two  geldings  for  Light  Horsemen,  and  certain  articles  of  armour. 

Whoever  had  over  100  marks  (£6Q.  13s.  4d.)  and  under  £100, 
was  to  keep  one  gelding  furnished  for  a  Light  Horseman,  and  certain 
articles  of  armour. 

It  was  not  strictly  carried  out. 

Composition  op  the  Army. — At  the  time  of  these  documents 
we  have  horsemen,  light  horsemen,  demilances,  hakbutters, 
archers,  archers  on  foot,  byllmen,  byllmen  on  foot,  and  pikemen. 

In  "the  book  of  Musters"  relating  to  4  hundreds  in  1545-6 
are  named  37  archers,  60  billmen,  and  50  harnesses. 

In  "  The  boke  of  harnes  "  relating  to  the  same  4  hundreds  in 
1559  was  ordered  1  horseman,  9  light-horsemen,  1  hakbutter,  34 
archers,  6  archers  on  foot,  24  billman  and  3  pikemen — total  67. 

In  the  List  of  Demilances  and  Light-horses  in  1583  are  named 
12  of  the  former  and  38  of  the  latter,  besides  17  names  of  defaulters 
of  the  light-horse  division. 

The  first  Precepts  relate  to  the  hundred  of  Cleyley  in  1584,  and 
order  3  light-horsemen  and  1  demilance. 

The  2nd  Precepts  relate  to  the  hundred  of  Wymerssy  in  1584 
and  order  5  light-horsemen. 

These  two  documents,  relating  to  cavalry  only,  are  not  evidence 
that  no  infantry  were  raised  from  those  hundreds.  Probably  other 
persons  were  appointed  to  muster  them. 

The  List  of  Demilances  evidently  relates  to  the  six  hundreds 
already  named,  and  to  Fawsley,  and,  at  least,  parts  of  Nobottle  and 
Spelhoe  in  addition. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  individuals  named  attended 
in  person — they  only  provided  the  soldier  and  his  accoutrements, 
and  his  horse  if  necessary. 

Harnes. — This  word  (if  the  supposed  derivation  is  correct) 
properly  signifies  iron  implements  or  armour.  It  was  used  of  old 
for  all  the  armour  or  furniture  of  a  soldier ;  sometimes  including 
the  weapons.  The  title  in  the  second  document  includes  men, 
horses,  armour,  and  weapons.  The  term  is  used  in  its  restricted 
sense  in  the  first  documents.  See  the  Culworth  Accounts  here- 
after— Bible  in  various  places — Spenser  &c. 

Horseman. — It  is  not  clear  whether  this  word  means  light 
horseman,  or  dymilance,  or  hakbutter, — but  probably  the  first. 
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Light  Horsemen. — These  were  comparatively  a  new  kind  of 
troops  ;  hence,  whilst  the  dymilance  is  to  be  "  as  in  tyme  past,"  the 
accoutrements  of  this  soldier  are  detailed.  His  horse  has  a  large 
northern  saddle  and  a  light  bit  or  snaffle.  He  has  a  jack,  or  coat 
of  plate,  with  a  skull  or  burgonet,  or  an  Allmaine  Eyvet,  or  the 
curett  of  a  corslet.  He  is  armed  with  a  northern  staff,  a  case  (pair) 
of  daggs  or  pistols,  a  sword  and  dagger. 

Northern  Saddle. — Such  as  was  used  on  the  Scotch  borders  by 
the  light  horsemen  employed  to  guard  their  marches  against  the 
irregular  Scotch  Freebooters. 

Jack  or  Coat  of  Plate. — It  is  not  clear  whether  at  this  date  the 
terms  were  synonymous.  Jack  had  originally  meant  a  Testment 
nearly  allied  to  jerkin,  sometimes  a  coat  of  mail ;  but  probably 
here  meant  a  coat,  on  which  were  sewn  pieces  of  plate — brigandine. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  to  be  something  lighter  than  the  dress  of 
the  demilance. 

Sliidl  or  Burgonet. — These  are  not  synonymous  term  ;  the  1st 
is  a  plain  iron  cap  or  morion.  The  2nd  is  a  head  piece,  originally 
worn  in  France  (Burgundian),  of  a  more  complicated  form,  covering 
the  neck  and  part  of  the  face,  and  much  more  expensive  than  the 
skull.  From  the  authors  of  the  period  we  learn  that  it  was  often 
much  ornamented. 

Almayne  (German)  Rivet. — This  was  a  breast  and  thigh  armour, 
the  latter  formed  of  over-lapping  plates,  fastened  together  by  rivets, 
with  elongated  slits  in  the  upper  plates,  so  that  the  upper  pieces 
moved  easily  over  those  below. 

Curett  of  a  Corslet. — A  corslet  was  understood  to  mean  the 
breast  and  back  plates,  with  the  tassets  and  head  piece.  Hence  in 
some  accounts  we  find  "  the  corslet,  and  that  which  belongs  to  it." 

The  curett  was  the  breast  and  back  pieces  only. 

Northern  Staff. — (See  before,  under  saddle).  It  was  a  short 
spear. 

Daggs  or  Pistols. — In  both  precepts  both  words  are  used,  but 
they  are  often  used  synonymously.  The  word  "  dag  "  must  not  be 
confused  with  "dagger,"  though  originally  the  same  word.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  not  settled.  It  came  to  mean  a  pistol 
from  its  being  able  to  penetrate  like  a  dagger.  See  Saxon,  Old 
French  and  Base  Latin  dictionaries. 

In  the  list  of  *'  Dymilances,  &c.,"  we  find  several  of  the  horsemen 
have  pistols  *' naught"* — worthless,  and  not  allowed.  Some  have 
none. 

Only  one  man  came  with  a  horse  which  would  not  pass  muster. 

*  The  word  "naught,"  long  since  disused  as  an  adjective,  is  found  in  writers  of  that  date, 
as  "  things  naught  and  things  indiJECerent."    We  still  use  it  in  the  form  "  naughty." 
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Hakbutter. — Hakbut  is  the  same  as  harquebus,  or  arquebus, 
with  many  slight  variations  of  spelling.  This  weapon  was  a  light 
gun,  2ft.  6in.  or  3ft.  in  length,  introduced  from  Germany.  Some 
hakbutters  were  on  horseback,  others  on  foot.  This  one  was 
probably  on  horseback. 

Dtmilances. — These  were  horse  soldiers,  of  which  the  accoutre- 
ments were  well  understood,  and,  therefore,  not  detailed.  They 
were  once  the  light  cavalry,  l3ut  now  became  heavy,  as  compared 
with  the  ''  Light  horsemen,"  and  this  is  here  shown  by  the  order 
about  their  horses.  Although  the  word  "furnished"  properly 
applies  to  the  horse,  no  doubt  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  man  also. 
The  demilance  was  about  10ft.  or  12ft.  long,  whilst  the  old  lance 
was  18ft.  long,  which  was  the  weapon  of  the  man-at-armes  encased 
in  armour  from  top  to  toe  ;  at  this  period  just  extinct.  The  demi- 
lancer is  depicted  in  the  print  of  the  Siege  of  Boulogne.  He  has 
there  a  hat,  tunic,  breast  and  back  plates,  long  boots,  brassarts 
(arm  pieces)  of  plate,  and  short  cloak.  He  carries  a  lance  about 
7ft.  Gin.  long,  but  in  reality  it  was  longer.  The  Il^orthamptonshire 
dymilance  had  pistols.  He  was  a  much  more  expensive  soldier  to 
turn  out  than  the  light  horseman,  and,  therefore,  the  former  were 
allotted  to  men  of  larger  property  than  were  the  latter,  but  those 
who  had  to  find  2  horses  found  but  1  dymilance  and  1  light  horse. 
In  the  ''  Boke  of  harnes  "  Thomas  Lovet  is  to  furnish  2  light  horses, 
and  here  we  find  him  producing  1  dymilance  and  1  light  horse. 

Archers.-^*— The  greater  part  of  these  were  on  foot,  but  mounted 
archers  were  also  in  use  at  this  time.  From  the  small  proportion 
in  this  list  of  "  archers  on  foot "  to  "  archers,"  we  might  assume 
that  the  latter  were  on  foot  also,  and  the  words  "  on  foot "  redundant, 
as  no  horses  are  mentioned  ;  but  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  by  items 
in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  Culworth ;  for  which  see 
Appendix. 

BiLLMEN. — It  is  impossible  by  words  alone  to  describe  the  exact 
shape  of  the  various  weapons,  each  of  which  varied  in  form.  The 
bill  had  a  long,  narrow  blade,  curved  inward,  having  a  point  at  the 
back,  with  a  shaft  about  4ft.  9in.  long,  closely  resembling  the  bills 
now  used  for  trimming  hedges.  It  was  ineffectual  against  a  charge 
of  cavalry  in  the  first  instance,  but  had  the  advantage  over  all  other 
arms  at  close  quarters. 

The  halberd  was  a  kindred  weapon,  but  less  usual  and  more 
expensive,  and  not  mentioned  in  these  documents. 

The  billman  was  dressed  in  a  corslet  or  light  body  armour, 
with  light  morion  or  iron  skull-cap,  but  no  plate  on  legs  or  arms. 
He  had  long  hose,  and  often  the  right  leg  of  one  colour  and  left  of 
another,  and  the  same  of  sleeves.  He  is  occasionally  depicted  with 
target,  sword,  and  dagger,  as  well  as  bill;  but  it  appears  from  various 
circumstances  that  the  shield  was  unusual,  and  the  sword  often 
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omitted.  The  Culworth  (1536)  soldier  is  not  shown  to  have  had 
any  weapon  but  the  bill,  or  any  armour  but  his  sallet.  It  may  be 
thought  strange  that  the  invention  of  the  gun  did  not  annihilate  the 
bill  and  pike,  but  guns  were  long  in  getting  into  favour  in  the  army, 
and  even  now  we  use  the  lance ;  and  it  was  formerly  shown  what 
the  scythe  (much  like  the  bill)  can  do  against  trained  troops,  when 
it  is  in  the  stout  hands  of  persecuted  Poles. 

Pike  Men. — Before  the  date  of  these  documents  the  bill  and 
halberd  had  sunk  into  disfavour,  and  the  pike  had  mainly  taken 
their  place.  It  is  therefore  worth  notice  that  in  1558  the  roll  gives 
24  billmen  to  3  pikemen. 

Perhaps  the  pike,  being  the  new  weapon,  was  entrusted  to  more 
trained  troops,  and  the  country  people  allowed  to  continue  their  old 
national  weapon. 

The  pikeman  usually  had  a  dagger.  The  pike  was  a  shaft  12ft. 
and  sometimes  more  in  length,  with  a  narrow  small  blade  a  few 
inches  long.  It  is  said  to  have  been  revived  about  this  time  by  the 
Swiss,  and  was  found  very  effective  against  cavalry. 

The  pikeman  had  usually  for  defensive  armour  a  corslet,  similar 
to  that  of  the  billman,  and  a  sallet  or  morion. 

For  further  information  see  statutes  of  ...Henry  II.;  33 
Hen.  VIII.  ;  2  and  3  Ed.  VI. ;  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary ;  Eliz. 
Commission  (Harleian  MS.,  6844)  given  in  Meyrick ;  Meyrick's 
Antient  Armour ;  Hewitt's  Ancient  Armour  ;  Eairholt's  Costume  ; 
Hudson's  Brasses  in  Northamptonshire  ;  Stothard's  Mon.  Effigies ; 
Bloxam's  Mon.  Arch.;  Ducange's  Glossary;  Collections  at  the 
Tower,  Goodrich  Court,  and  other  places. 

Pay  of  Soldiers. — There  are  several  payments  to  the  soldier  in 
the  Culworth  accounts,  but  none  from  which  we  get  at  his  daily 
pay;  but  from  accounts  of  1585,  preserved  at  St.  Alban's,  we  get 
the  following  scale  of  daily  wages  to  soldiers,  when  training  : — 

s.    d. 

Corporal  of  qualivers    2     6 

Drummers 2     0 

Men  trained  with  qualivers 1     0 

Men  trained  in  corslets 1     0 

Men  trained  without  armour    0     8 

The  gunners  were  also  allowed  2d.  a  day  for  match  or  touch. 

Powder  was  Is.  and  bullets  3d.  the  lb. 

Sawyers  got  Is.  a  day. 

At  the  same  time  master  masons  got  Is.,  common  labourers 
6d.  and  8d. 

I  have  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  wages  paid  to  these 
men  when  embodied  in  the  main  army,  or  any  large  portion  of  it. 

It  seems  probable  that  they  provided  themselves  with  food  when 
in  training  in  their  own  districts,  and  that  the  wages  mentioned 
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were  the  only  outlay  by  the  Government,  but,  when  embodied,  of 
course  they  were  fed  by  the  commissariat ;  and  whether  their  food 
was  give7i  in  addition  to  these  wages,  or  deducted  from  them,  I  have 
not  ascertained.  We  have  the  pay  roll  of  the  army  before  Calais, 
in  1347,  but  here,  probably,  the  pay  was  in  addition  to  food. 

The  soldiers  had  to  furnish  themselves  with  under  clothing,  and 
in  consequence  were  often  under  clothed  in  the  bad  sense  of  the 
term. 

See  Grose's  "  Military  Antiquities,"  and  "  Archseologia," 
XXXV.,    321. 

To  judge  of  prices  in  bygone  times  is  always  a  difficulty. 
Probably  the  best  standard  is  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  of 
barley  and  of  oats,  but  these  prices  are  seldom  to  be  got  relating  to 
the  same  period.  Then  the  bushel  was  not  always  exactly  the  same ; 
and,  for  various  causes,  prices  of  provisions  varied  in  a  few  months 
in  a  way  of  which,  fortunately,  we  have  no  experience;  so  that 
single  quotations  are  exceedingly  fallacious. 

For  instance,  in  1557,  wheat  varied  from  8s.  to  £2  13s.  Od. 
a  quarter. 

In  1558,  wheat  14s.  ;  in  1560,  8s. ;  in  1574,  £2  16s.  Od.  the 
quarter. 

In  5th  Elizth.  a  statute  was  passed  about  wages,  as  necessaries 
had  advanced  in  price,  and  wages  were  insufficient. 

The  fact  of  wheat  not  being  the  food  of  the  people  in  old  times 
.  does  not  detract  from  its  value  as  a  standard,  added  to  which  the 
price  of  it  is  much  more  often  given  than  that  of  barley  or  rye. 

In  1584  wheat  averaged  about  3s.  a  bushel,  and  the  soldier,  and 
mason,  and  sawyer,  got  l-3rd  of  its  value.  Noio,  wheat  is  about 
5s.  6d.  a  bushel,  and  a  labourer  gets  about  l-3fd,  and  a  mason  or 
sawyer  about  3-4ths. 

.  All  investigations  shew  that  labourers,  servants,  and  especially 
artificers,  are  now  in  England  better  paid  than  in  any  other  age  or 
country; 

Eank  of  Persons  Named — Knight,  Esquire,  Gentleman,  Master. 

Knight. — The  word  in  Saxon  meant  a  pupil,  servant,  or  youth. 
It  came  to  be  a  military  title,  probably  from  their  being  servants  of 
the  King.  The  French  tantamount  word  was  "  chevalier,"  from 
cheval,  a  horse.  It  must  be  recollected  that  in  the  middle  ages 
knighthood  was  not  a  rank  inferior  to  nobility,  but  distinct,  so  that 
a  noble  sometimes  was  not  a  knight,  in  which  case  the  knight 
would  have  had  precedence.  After  the  Conquest  England  was 
divided  into  knights'  fees,  or  territories,  and  the  said  knights  held 
the  land  by  certain  military  service.  By  the  statute  of  1st  of  Ed.  II. 
every  one  having  a  knight's  fee  of  land  might  be  compelled  to  be 
made  knights,  attached  to  which  process  were  certain  payments  by 
the  new  chevalier.     Afterwards  it  was  ruled  that  all  those  who  had 
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land  of  a  certain  yearly  value  should  take  up  the  title.  This  at 
length  became  a  nuisance,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
many  causes  of  the  great  Revolution.  It  was,  however,  repealed  by 
17th  of  Charles  I. 

Esquire. — Originally  the  man  who  in  time  of  war  carried  the 
knight's  shield  (in  French  escu),  but  long  before  Elizabeth's  time  had 
become  a  distinct  title,  next  below  a  knight.  At  the  time  of  these 
documents  the  restriction  of  the  title  was  very  clear.  Amongst 
others  entitled  to  it  were  the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  sheriffs  of 
counties,  and  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  some  ancient 
families  were  so  by  prescription.  In  the  "  Eook  of  harnes  "  the 
title  is  not  used,  though  some  persons  are  named  (as  Thomas  Lovet) 
who,  in  the  List  of  Demilances,  are  so  titled.  In  the  Precepts  it  is 
given  to  some  who  are  styled  "  Mr."  in  the  List  of  Light-horses. 

Gentleman. — This,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  style,  and  the 
old  law  books  define  it  to  be  one  who,  being  above  a  yeoman,  but 
without  any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose  ancestors  have 
been  freemen.  In  ancient  times  a  man  was  sometimes  created  a 
gentleman ;  but  the  addition  of  this  word  to  a  name  was  unusual 
before  about  1420.  In  the  lists  before  us  it  is  only  given  to  seven 
persons. 

Master  (contracted  Mr.)  is  the  term  given  to  yeomen  and  farmers. 

Persons  Named. — The  following  list,  with  the  residences,  will 
be  useful  to  some  readers,  und  will  enable  them,  in  many  instances, 
to  refer  to  Baker  and  Bridges  for  more  information  : 

D.  Demilance.  L.  Light  Horseman. 

H.  Hakbutter.  P.  Pikeman. 

A.  Archer.  A.F.  Archer  on  Foot. 

B.  Billman.  B.F.  Billman  on  Foot. 

1558. 

Blencowe,  John  .Marston    ..  L. 

Butler,  Mr   Aston   L. 

Catesbye,  Mr Woodford     B. 

Chambers,  Mr Kings  Sutton  B.F. 

Chauncye,  Mr Edgcote    . . . , L. A.F. 

Crosswell,  Mr Newbottle     A. 

Danvers,  Mrs Culworth B. 

Dormer,  Jeff'ery,  Gent Farthingho  L. 

Foxe,  Mr Chacombe    L. 

Foxley,  Mr Foxley  in  Blakesley A. 

Gyfford,  Will,  Gent Steane A.F. 

Gyfford,  Mr. Thorp  Mandeville P. 

Love,  Mrs Aynhoe    B. 

Lovet,  Thomas Astwell  2  L. 

Marshall,  George .Evenleye A.F. 

VOL.  XX.,  PT.  II.  o 
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Mathew,  Mr Bradden   P. 

Odell,  Fulke    Thenford L. 

Palmer,  Ealph Newbottle    H. 

Pargitter,  Mr Greatworth  A.F. 

Eobyus,  Thomas Newbottle    A. 

Shakerley,  Eowland,  Gent. . . .  Aynhoe     L. 

Taylor,  Thomas   Middleton  or  0 verthorpe A. 

Waklyn,  Mr Eydon B. 

Washington,  Mr Sulgrave    ...   A.F. 

Watts,  Mr ,..Blakesley A. 

Wilks,  William  Middleton  or  0 verthorpe .,,...  L. 

Yorke,  George  Brackley   >.  B. 

1583. 

Andrewe,  Thomas,  Esq Charwelton     D.L. 

Andrewes,  Mr Harleston      L. 

Atterbury,  Mr Gt.  Houghton L. 

Barnard,  Mr L. 

Blinko,  Mr Marston    L. 

Braye,  Mr Steane  L. 

Britten,  Mr..... L. 

Bryan,  Mr Northampton    ,,.... L. 

Burnabye,  Mr Watford    L. 

Butler,  Mr Preston  Capes L. 

Butler,  Mr.  .. Aston-le-Walls L. 

Buttrye,  Mr Marston  and  Grimsbury  L. 

Catesbye,  Mr Woodford L. 

Cave,  Roger,  Esq Drayton,  Daventry  D.L. 

Chauncye,  William,  Esq.    ...Edgcote    D. 

Clarke,  Mr Potters  Pury     L. 

Cope,  Edward,  Esq , Canons  Ashby D. 

Crispe,  Augustine    Boughton L. 

Craswell,'  Mr Newbottle  (1)    L. 

Danvers,  Mr Culworth L. 

Dormer,  Mr Farthingho  L 

Dryden,  John,  Gent Canons  Ashby ..  D. 

Eaton,  Mr Brockhole  0)    L. 

Farmer,  George,  Esq. Easton  D.L. 

Farmer,  Jerom,  Mr Towcester L. 

Foxe,  Mr Chacombe L. 

Foxley,  Mr Foxley  in  Blakesley L. 

Freeman,  Jo.  Mr Grt.  Billing  (1) L. 

Furtho,  Mr Furtho L. 

Gates,  Mr G...ton   L. 

Goodale,  Mr L. 

Harbye,  Mr Adston L. 
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Harlowe,  Mr L. 

Hensman,  G. Northampton    L. 

Hicklinge,  Mr  Greens  Norton , L. 

Isham,  Eusaby,  Esq Braunston D. 

Kerton,  Mr Thorpe  Mandeville  L. 

Knightley,  Sir  Ric Fawsley D. 

Knightley,  Val.,  Esq Fawsley    L. 

Knightley,  Thos.,  Mr .Preston  Capes  L. 

Kyrtland,  Mr Northampton    L. 

Lovet,  Thomas,  Esq Astwell D.L. 

Mathew,  Eob.,  Mr Whitfield  or  Bradden  (?) L. 

Mersar,  Mr Northampton   L. 

Morgan,  Thos.,  Esq Heyford    T>. 

Nycoll,  Mr Bo L. 

Odell,  Mr Thenford L. 

Onley,  Thos.,  Mr Charwelton L. 

Osbern,  Mr L. 

Pargitter,  Mr Greatworth    L. 

Eaynford,  Mr....- Northampton    L. 

Reade,  Mr ...Cottesbroke  (1) L. 

Saunders,  Edw.,  Mr. Brixworth     L. 

Saunders,  Erancis,  Esq Welford  and  Brixworth    D. 

Shepard,  Mr Northampton     L. 

Shugburghe,  Mrs Pitsford    L. 

Spencer,  Sir  John Althorp     D. 

Spencer,  Willm.,  Mr Everdon    L. 

Tanfylde,  Mr Gayton L. 

Wake,  Mr Salcey  L. 

Waklyn,  Mr Eydon L. 

Watts,  Will.,  Mr Blakesley L. 

Worley,  Mr Dodford    L. 

1584. 

Atterborongh,  John,  Gent.... Great  Houghton  L. 

Catesby,  Thomas,  Esq Whiston  , L. 

Clarke,  Willm.,  Gent PottersPury L. 

Farmer,  George,  Esq Easton D.L. 

Furthoe,  Thom.,  Esq Furtho L. 

Harlowe,  Rob.,  Gent. (Wim  :   H  :)  L. 

Osborn,  Maurice,  Gent Piddington  &  Haccleton  L. 

Wake,  John,  Esq Salcey  L. 

Of  the  families  here  named  I  believe  only  three — none  of  them 
on  their  original  soil — had  authenticated  Conquest  pedigrees.  Wake, 
Knightley,  and  Odell.  There  is  doubt  about  the  early  part  of  the 
Spencer  pedigree.  We  should  do  the  first  injustice  if  we  did  not 
trace  him  back  to   the  illustrious    Hereward,  the   Saxon    lord   of 
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Bourne,  and  to  his  grandfather.  The  334  quarterings  of  the  second 
testify  to  the  rank  and  opulence  of  their  alliances.  The  third  family 
terminated  within  a  few  years  in  an  individual  who  descended  by  a 
line  of  great  landowners  from  Walter  Flandrensis,  united  to  a  bene- 
volent disposition  and  refined  mind  a  romantic  admiration  of  the 
French  Revolution  !  But  the  pages  of  Baker  and  Bridges  shew  many 
of  the  others  to  have  been  well  descended.  Only  two  men,  Furtho, 
of  Furtho,  and  Foxley,  of  Foxley,  lived  on  the  primary  soil  of  their 
families.  The  280  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  period  have 
extinguished  nearly  all  the  families  named,  at  least  in  the  male  line ; 
or,  if  not  extinct,  they  are  represented  by  men  in  a  situation  very 
inferior  to  that  of  their  ancestors,  perhaps  toiling  for  their  daily 
bread  on  the  acres  then  owned  by  their  families. 

In  the  "  Book  of  harnes  "  there  are  no  names  of  commissioners 
after  "us";  but,  as  these  papers  came  together,  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  and  second  persons  named  below  were  the  commissioners  : — 

Sir  John  Spencer,  Kt.,  Sheriffs  times  ;  M.P.  County  of  J^orth- 
ampton  1553-4,  1557-8-9;  Commissioner  of  Musters,  1558'?  Died 
1586,  aged  63. 

Sir  Valentine  Knightley,  Kt.,  Sheriff  1554-5  ;  Commissioner 
of  Musters  1558  ?  Died  1566,  aged  .  .  . 

Sir  John  Spencer,  Kt.,  M.P.  for  Northampton  1571-2  ;  Com- 
missioner of  Musters  1583-4  ;  Sheriff  1590-1 ;  died  1599,  aged  52. 

Sir  Richard  Knightley,  Kt.,  Sheriff  1567-8,  and  1580-1  ; 
Commissioner  of  Musters  1583-4;  M.P.  for  Northampton  1584,5,6, 
and  for  County  of  Northampton  1591-2  and  1596-7 ;  died  1615, 
aged  82. 

In  1583  John  Mercer  was  Mayor  of  Northampton,  and  in  1584 
John  Hensman. 

From  the  non-appearance  of  the  six  burgesses  of  Northampton, 
with  the  Mayor  at  their  head,  and  the  added  memorandum,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  was  some  political  reasons  for  their  absence. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  records  of  Leicester.  That  town  was 
ordered  in  1583  to  supply  two  demilances  and  four  light-horsemen. 
*'  The  authorities  were  evidently  desirous  of  avoiding  the  heavy  tax 
which  a  compliance  with  this  order  would  render  necessary,  and 
they  were  besides  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  county  gentry 
with  their  local  influence.  The  Mayor  accordingly  summoned  his 
brethren  to  meet  him  at  the  Guildhall  to  decide  what  they  should 
do  in  the  emergency.  They  agreed  to  write  to  Mr.  Parkins,  the 
recorder,  for  advice.  His  answer  is  not  known,  but  the  conclusion 
of  the  affair  was  that  a  few  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Corporation 
were  compelled  to  bear  the  charge  among  them.  **-^***  The 
authorities  of  the  borough  thus  subsequently  escaped  the  intervention 
of  those  of  the  county.***" — Jhompson's  History  of  Leicester ^ 
pp.  261-5. 
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The  list  of  dymilances,  &c.,  was  used  for  a  second  "  view,"  for 
at  the  first  muster,  in  September,  Mr.  Braye's  and  Mr.  Kerton's 
horses  were  furnished  ;  but  at  the  next  muster  Mr.  Kerton's  man 
was  absent  and  Mr.  Braye  was  dead.     He  died  in  October,  1583. 

The  state  of  public  affairs,  both  on  the  other  side  of  Tweed  and 
on  the  Continent,  at  the  time  to  which  these  documents  refer,  was 
such  as  to  cause  great  anxiety  to  the  Queen  and  her  advisers,  and 
to  render  necessary  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy.  England 
had  recently  asserted  its  independence  of  Eome.  Flanders  came 
under  the  Spanish  crown  in  1555  and  in  1580  declared  and  gained 
its  independence  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  assisted  it.  Philip  II.,  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Pontiff,  came  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1556,  and 
shortly  after  the  last  of  these  documents  came  the  critical  hour  for 
England — 

"  When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain, 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain." 

— Macaulay. 

One  of  the  means  of  spreading  the  alarm  of  war  was  by  beacon 
fires,  and  there  are  many  items  in  old  accounts  relative  ^to  these 
beacons.  Often  there  were  cressets  on  the  church  tower.  No  doubt 
if  the  accounts  of  those  parishes  which  contain  high  points  of  land, 
or  high  church  towers,  exist,  and  were  examined,  they  would  afford 
interesting  items  connected  with  the  beacons  and  cressets.  Those 
who  wish  a  vivid  description  of  the  beacon,  and  of  the  excitement 
pervading  the  county  in  1588,  should  read  Macaulay 's  ode  on  the 
"  Armada." 

The  foregoing  documents  and  notes  may  induce  some  to  look 
into  old  chests  and  account  books,  and  possibly  be  the  means  of 
producing  interesting  records  of  the  past. 


APPENDIX  A. 

By  favour  of  the  Eev.  C.  Hill,  of  Culworth,  I  am  able  to  give 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  subject  from  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  that  parish.  These  accounts  begin  in  1531,  and  contain 
many  interesting  entries.  They  are  very  neatly  written  down  to 
about  1590,  and  after  that  gradually  become  less  well  written  : 

1536. 

Thus  leyd  out  for  ye  Towne  Souldyer  : — 

Fyrst  for  whyte  cote  for  his  cote   xvijd.  ob. 

It'  for  a  horse viijs. 

It'  for  a  brydyll  a  spoure  and  a  gurth   = vijd.  ob. 

It'  for  gurdyl  and  ale  at  ys  settyng  forth ijd. 

It' for  new  helvyng  of  ye  byll  iijd. 
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It'  ye  soldyer  had  wth  hy'  toward  ys  costs    . . .          vjs.  viijd. 

It' for  a  pere  of  bots  xviijd. 

It'  for  me'dyng  of  hys  sallet  and  hys  sadle    . . .  iijd. 

It' iij  yards  of  canvas xvd. 

It'  for  lynynge  for  hys  dubblet xid. 

It'  for  a  lether  skyne  for  a  gerke' xd. 

It' ij  dose' of  poynts  iijd. 

It'  for  makey'ge  off  ys  dublet  and  jerke'    viijd. 

It' for  makey'ge  of  his  cote     iiijd. 

It'  he  had  to  hys  costs  at  home ijd. 

It'  for  me'dynge  of  ye  towne  harnes iiijd. 

It' for  a  sadle ijs.  iiijd. 

It'  for  dressy nge  of  ye  skin  for  ys  jerke'    ijd. 

1539. 

For  the  Towne  soldyer  : — 

It'  a  sheffe  of  arowys  iiijs.  viijd. 

It'   for   a  sadell  brydyll  gurths   and  sturrop 

lethers,.  iiijs.  vid. 

It'  for  a  chape  to  the  swerd    ijd. 

It' dd  to  the  soldyer  vjd. 

It' for  a  bowe  , ijs.  iiijd. 

It'  for  a  horse xviijs.  xd. 

It'  for  the  soldyers  prest  mony  viijd. 

It'  to  Wodward  for  caryege  for  the  hernesse...  d. 

It'  for  a  swerd  gyrdill jd.  ob. 

It' for  a  dozen  off  poynts    jd.  ob. 

It'  for  a  dager ,. vjd. 

It'  for  ye  dyscharge  of  the  kyngs  caryege xijd. 

It' for  a  hempy' halter    jd. 

33s.  iid.* 
[*  It  should  be  xid— H.D.] 

Helve. — (Saxon)  handle. 

Sallet  or  Salade. — A  helmet,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties, 
at  different  times,  and  for  different  troops.  The  common  head-piece 
of  archers  and  bill  men. 

Jerkin. — A  leathern  loose  overcoat. 

Duhhlet. — The  same  as  the  white  coat,  padded  and  lined  ;  his 
usual  outer  garment. 

Points. — Short  ties  or  laces. 

Sheaf  of  Arroios. — 24. 

Chape. — The  metal  cover  of  the  bottom  of  the  scabbard. 

Prest  Money. — Money  given  to  the  soldier  when  he  was  bound 
to  serve.     Bounty. 
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King's  Caryege. — This  term  continued  though  a  queen  reigned. 
It  occurs  several  times  in  the  accounts.  The  Crown  had  an  ancient 
right  to  take  horses  and  carts  for  the  conveyance  of  any  of  the 
Eoyal  family  or  for  troops  and  war  material,  including  timber  for 
ship  building.       By  degrees  great  abuses  arose  out  of  this  right. 

By  an  Act  of  the  12th  year  of  Charles  II.  this  right  was  entirely 
abolished  ;  but  it  was  immediately  found  that  the  Act  went  too  far, 
and  in  the  13th  and  14th  years  an  Act  was  passed  re-enacting  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  the  service  of  carts  and  horses,  under  certain 
conditions. 

APPENDIX   B. 

"  The  names  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  who  contributed 
to  the  defence  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
in  1581,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  London :  Printed  for  Leigh  &  Sotheby,  York- 
street,  Convent-garden.  1798."  The  editor  of  this  pamphlet  (1798) 
states  that  his  lists  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  written  in  1588, 
but  does  not  state  where  the  manuscript  was  at  the  time.  He 
prefixes  an  introduction,  in  which  he  states  that  the  lists  ''  are  now 
laid  before  the  public  to  point  out  the  dangers  which  threaten  us, 
and  to  stimulate  our  fellow  subjects  at  this  awful  crisis  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,"  &c.  No  name  is  given  as  author  of 
the  introduction. 

J^ORTHAMPTON. 

£ 

February.     Edward  Watson  25 

March.     Thomas  Tresh am 25 

Martyn  Wright 25 

Thomas  Martyn  50 

Augustine  Crispe 25 

Edmunde  Elmes 50 

John  Fraunces ., 50 

William  Hicklyn 25 

Thomas  Moone    25 

William  SamweU    25 

Kobert  Pargitor 25 

John  Stafford 50 

George  Lynne 50 

Johan  Shugborow,  vidua    25 

Edward  Dudley  25 

Arthur  Brooke 25 

Thobie  Chancie  50 

Thomas  Maydwell     25 

Owen  Rudgdale 25 
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'      William  Trust 25 

Albon  Butler  25 

William  Hughes 25 

April.     Thomas  Kirton    50 

Henrie  Pratt 25 

George  Sherley    50 

Anthonie  Jenkinson 50 

John  Brudnell 50 

Maye.     John  Isham 25 

John  Freeman 60 

Eobert  Osborne  25 

Eoger  Charnocke 25 

Leonard  Barker 25 

William  Saunders  50 

John  Murden  25 

Edward  Hazelrigg   25 

Gilbert  Pickeringe  25 

William  Baldwyn    25 

John  Wake 25 

Eichard  Worsley ,..., 25 

Eobert  Matthew 25 

June.     John  Eeade. 25 

Eobert  Manley 25 

Ambrose  Agarde 25 

William  Lambe  25 

Thomas  Hacke 50 

Erasmus  Dredon 50 

William  Kinsman  25 

John  Kirkland 25 

Eobert  Wingfeild    25 

John  Howard  25 

Samuel  Danvers  25 

Stephen  Harvey  25 

Thomas  Croswell  25 

John  Hensman    25 

John  Mercer    25 

George  Poulton  25 

Frauncis  Ashbye  50 

John  Bryan 25 

William  Margetts    25 

John  Neale 50 

July.     James  Cleypole  50 

Eobert  Tredwaie 25 

James  Kendricke 25 

August.     Matthew  Eobinson 25 
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Unfortunately,  in  this  list  no  residences  or  styles  are  given ; 
though  in  the  lists  for  some  of  the  other  counties  both  are  given, 
as  in  Nottinghamshire  : — 

"  Sir  Thomas  Stanhopp,  Miles 
John  Thorney,  of  Fenton,  Aimiger 
Richard  Hanley,  of  Wylforth,  Generosus.'' 

The  residences  of  many  of  the  persons  named  in  the  North- 
amptonshire list  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  residences  given  in  the 
previous  papers.  It  is  evident  that  locality  did  not  govern  the 
order  of  their  contributions  ;  persons  at  opposite  ends  of  the  county 
contributing  in  the  same  month. 

In  1588  wheat  averaged  about  £2  a  quarter,  which  is  about  the 
present  average.  Therefore,  if  we  take  wheat  as  the  standard  of 
price,  the  contributions  would  be  represented  noiu  by  the  same 
sums ;  but,  taking  wages  and  other  prices  of  that  time  into 
consideration,  probably  we  may  represent  £50  then  by  £60  or 
£65  noio. 


End  of  Volume  XX. 


James  Williamson,  Printer,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
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